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INTRODUCTION 


It  was  not  without  reason  that  Philo,  the  famous  Graeco- 
Jcwlsh  scholar  of  Alexandria,  regarded  Aaron's  rod,  which 
*'was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds,"  as  an  emblem  of  his 
race.  Torn  from  the  stem  that  bore  and  from  the  soil 
that  nourished  them,  and  for  nearly  twenty  centuries 
cxf>osed  10  the  wintry  blasts  of  adversity  and  persecution, 
the  children  of  Israel  still  bud  and  blossom  and  provide 
the  world  with  the  perennial  problem  now  known  as  the 
Jewish  Question — a  question  than  which  none  possesses  a 
deeper  interest  for  the  student  of  the  past,  or  a  stronger 
fascination  for  the  speculator  on  the  future;  a  question 
compared  with  which  the  Eastern,  the  Irish,  and  all  other 
vexed  questions  are  but  things  of  yesterday  ;  a  question 
which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of"  European  statesmen  ever 
since  the  dispersion  of  this  Eastern  people  over  the  lands 
of  the  West. 

**  What  to  do  with  the  Jew  ? "  This  is  the  question. 
The  manner  in  which  each  generation  of  statesmen,  from 
the  legislators  of  ancient  Rome  to  those  of  modern 
Roumania,  has  attempted  to  answer  it,  forming  as  it 
docs  a  sure  criterion  of  the  material,  intellectual  and 
moral  conditions  which  prevailed  in  each  country  at 
each  period,  might  supply  the  basis  for  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive,  if  somewhat  humiliating, 
study  of  European  political  ethics.  Here  I  will  content 
myself  with  a  lighter  labour.  I  propose  to  sketch  in 
outline  the  fortunes  of  Israel  in  Europe  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  sad  tale,  and  often 
told ;     but    sufficiently  important    to    bear   telling  again. 
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^e  Jew  still  continued  rooted  in  the  past 
ismopolitanism  gave  way  to  the  nationalism 
Urope.  Yet  the  Jew  declined  to  participate 
fe.  Too  narrow  in  one  age,  not  narrow 
Bother,  always  at  one  with  himself  and  at 
i  his  neighbours,  now,  as  ever,  he  offers 
rfy  picture  of  one  who  is  a  stranger  in  the 
thers  and  an  alien  in  that  of  his  adoption. 
t  of  this  refusal  to  move  with  the  rest  of  the 
en  mutual  hatred,  discord,  and  persecution  ; 
ling  a  new  ring  to  the  poisonous  plant  of 
For  this  result  both  sides  are  to  blame — 
No  race  has  ever  had  the  sentiment  of 
id  religion  more  highly  developed,  or  been 
tit  of  dissent,  than  the  Jewish  ;  no  race  has 
more  grievously  from  national  and  religious 
d  from  intolerance  of  dissent  on  the  part 
The  Jewish  colonies  forming,  as  they  mostly 
occlusive  communities  amidst  uncongenial 
^  have  always  been  the  objects  of  prejudice — 
ft  privilege  of  all  minorities  which  stubbornly 
form  to  the  code  approved  by  the  majority. 
characteristics  evoked  a  similar  hostility 
Itive  Christianity  and  led  to  the  perse- 
t  early  martyrs.  No  one  is  eccentric  with 
Notwithstanding  the  gospel  of  toleration 
cached  by  sages,  and  occasionally  by  saints, 
of  mankind  has  always  been  and  still  is 
lity  towards  dissent.  Sots  mon  frhre^  ou  je 
paxim  which,  in   a  modified  form,  might  be 

I  other  than  secret  revolutionary  societies. 
MFerence    consists    in    the   manner   in   which 

II  maxim  is  acted  upon  in  various  countries 
5gal  disability  may  supersede  massacre,  or 
ly  be  refined  into  social  ostracism ;  yet  the 
iways  present,  however  much   its  expression 

I    Man  is  a  persecuting  animal. 
(Ws  in   Europe  one   might  apply  the   words 
!s  cynical  priest  addressed  to  the  disillusioned 
•*  Fous  rompiez  en  visihe  aux  idies  du  monde 
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fS  vous  yiavez  pas  eu  la  considiration  que  le  monde  accordt 
a  ceux  qui  obSissent  a  ses  iois.*^  Now,  when  to  mere 
outward  nonconformity  in  matters  of  worship  and 
conduct  is  superadded  a  radical  discrepancy  of  moral, 
political,  and  social  ideals,  whether  this  discrepancy  be 
actively  paraded  or  only  passively  maintained,  the  out- 
come can  be  no  other  than  violent  friction.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  "black  days"  should 
vastly  outnumber  the  **  red  *'  ones  in  the  Jewish  Calendar 
— that  brief  but  most  vivid  commentary  on  the  tragic 
history  of  the  race.  The  marvel  is  that  the  race  should 
have  survived  to  continue  issuing  a  calendar. 

At  the  same  time,  a  dispassionate  investigation  would 
prove,  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  unbiassed  minds, 
that  the  degree  in  which  the  Jews  have  merited  the  odium 
of  dissent  has  in  every  age  been  strictly  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  odium  itself.  Even  at  the  present  hour 
it  would  be  found  upon  enquiry  that  the  Jews  retain  most 
of  their  traditional  aloofness  and  fanaticism — most  of  what 
their  critics  stigmatise  as  their  tribalism — in  those  countries 
in  which  they  suffer  most  severely.  Nay,  in  one  and  the 
same  country  the  classes  least  liable  to  the  contempt, 
declared  or  tacit,  of  their  neighbours  are  the  classes  least 
distinguished  by  bigotry.  It  is  only  natural  that  it  should 
be  so.  People  never  cling  more  fanatically  to  the  ideal 
than  when  they  are  debarred  trom  the  real.  Christianity 
spread  first  among  slaves  and  the  outcasts  of  society,  and 
its  final  triumph  was  secured  by  persecution.  We  see  a 
vivid  illustration  of  this  universal  principle  in  modern 
Ireland.  To  what  is  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  over  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  due,  but 
to  the  ideal  consolations  which  it  has  long  provided  for 
their  material  sufferings?  Likewise  in  the  Near  East. 
The  wealthy  Christians,  in  order  to  save  their  lands  from 
confiscation,  abjured  their  religion  and  embraced  the 
dominant  creed  of  Islam.  The  poor  peasants  are  ready 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  faith,  and  believe  that 
whosoever  dies  in  defence  of  it  will  rise  again  to  life 
within  forty  days.  It  is  easy  to  deride  the  excesses  of 
spiritual  enthusiasm,  to  denounce  the  selfish  despotism  of 
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ministers,  and  to  deplore  the  blind  fanaticism  of  its 
victims-  But  fanaticism,  after  all,  is  only  faith  strength- 
ened  by  adversity  and   soured   by  oppression. 

Jewish  history  itself  shows  that  the  misfortunes  which 
fan  bigotry  also  preserve  religion.  Whilst  independent 
and  f)owerful,  the  Jews  often  forgot  the  benefits  bestowed 
upon  them  by  their  God,  and  transferred  the  honour  due 
to  Him  to  the  strange  gods  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours. 
But  when  Jehovah  in  His  wrath  hid  His  face  from  His 
people  and  punished  its  ingratitude  by  placing  it  under  a 
foreign  yoke,  the  piety  of  the  Jews  acquired  in  calamity  a 
degree  of  fervour  and  constancy  which  it  had  never 
possessed  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity.  The  same 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  every  age.  When 
well  treated,  the  Jews  lost  much  of  their  aloofness,  and 
the  desire  for  national  rehabilitation  was  cherished  only 
as  a  romantic  dream.  But  in  times  of  persecution 
the  longing  for  redemption,  and  for  restoration  under 
a  king  of  their  own  race,  blazed  up  into  brilliant 
flame.  The  hope  of  the  Messianic  Redeemer  has  been  a 
torch  of  light  and  comfort  through  many  a  long  winter's 
night.  But  it  has  burnt  its  brightest  when  the  night  has 
been  darkest-  If  at  such  times  the  Jews  have  shown  an 
inordinate  tenacity  of  prophetic  promise,  who  can  blame 
them.^  They  who  px)sscss  nothing  in  the  present  have 
the  best  right  to  claim  a  portion  of  the  future. 
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HEBRAISM    AND    HELLENISM 


h  spite  of  the  well-known  influence  which  Greek  culture 
and  Greek  thought  exercised  over  a  portion  of  the  Jews 
under  Alexander  the  Great's  successors,  the  mass  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  never  took  kindly  to  Hellenism.  Alex- 
ander proved  himself  as  great  a  statesman  as  he  was  a 
warrior.  An  apostle  of  Hellenism  though  he  was,  he 
did  not  seek  to  consolidate  his  Empire  by  enforcing 
uniformity  of  cult  and  custom,  as  short-sighted  despots 
have  done  since,  but  by  encouraging  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  various  peoples  that  came 
under  his  sceptre*  Gifted  with  rare  imagination,  he 
entered  into  the  feelings  of  races  as  diverse  as  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Jewish.  To  the  latter  he  allotted 
the  border-lands  which  had  long  been  the  bone  of  con- 
tention between  themselves  and  the  Samaritans.  He 
relieved  them  from  taxation  during  the  unproductive 
Sabbath  year.  He  respected  their  prejudices,  honoured 
their  religion,  and  appreciated  their  conscientious  scruples. 
While,  out  of  deference  to  Chaldean  religious  feeling,  he 
ordered  the  Temple  of  Bel  to  be  rebuilt  in  Babylon,  he 
forgave  the  Jewish  soldiers  their  refusal  to  obey  his 
command  as  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  their  faith.  Con- 
ciliation was  the  principle  of  Alexander's  imperialism  and 
the  secret  of  his  success.  The  Ptolemies,  to  whose  share, 
on  the  partition  of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  Palestine  301  b.c. 
ultimately  fell,  inherited  Alexander's  enlightened  policy. 
The  High  Priest  of  the  Jews  was  recognised  as  the  head 
of  the  nation,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  tribute 
was  paid.     So  fared  the  Jews  at  home. 


2  ISRAEL    IN  EUROPE 

Abroad  their  lot  was  equally  enviable.     Some  modern 
critics    had    doubted    the    settlement   of  Jews  in    Egypt 
until  the  third  century.     But  recent  discoveries  (notably 
Mr.      R.     Mond's     yiramaic     Papyri)     prove     that    n 
Jewish     community    existed     in     Egypt    even     in    the 
centuries    preceding    Alexander.     Now    persuasion    and 
the   hope  of  profit   drew   many  thousands  of  them  to 
Alexandria,    Cyrene,   and    other    centres    of   Hellenistic 
culture.     In    all    these    places    they   lived    on    terms   of 
perfect  equality  with  the  Greek  colonists.     The  newly- 
built    city    on    the    mouth    of   the    Nile    soon    became 
a  seat  of  Jewish  influence  and  a  school  of  learning  for 
the    Jewish    nation.     Under    the    benign    rule    of    the 
Ptolemies   the    Jews   prospered,   multiplied,   and   attained 
success  in  every  walk  of  life,  public  no  less  than  private 
Of    the    five    divisions    of    Alexandria    they    occupied 
nearly  two.     Egypt  was  then  the  granary  of  Europe,  and 
the  corn  trade  lay  largely  in  Jewish  hands.     Refinement 
came  in  the  train  of  riches,  and  freedom  begot  tolerance. 
The  Jews  cultivated   Greek   letters,  and  some  of  them 
became  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy 
and  even  of  art.     This   friendly  understanding  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Greek  mind  gave  to  the  world  the 
mystic  union  of  Moses  and  Plato  in  the  works  of  Philo 
and   the   Septuagint   translation   of   the    Old    Testament, 
which    was    to    prepare    the    way    for    the    advent    of 
Christianity.     And  yet  the  bulk  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
remained  a  peculiar  people.     Greeks  and  Egyptians  had 
fused    their  religions  into   a   common   form   of  worship. 
But  the  Jews  were  still  separated  from  both  races  by  the 
invincible  barriers  of  belief,  law,  and  custom*     They  still 
looked    upon    Jerusalem   as   their   metropolis,  and    upon 
Alexandria  as  a  mere   place  of  exile.     In   the   midst  of 
paganism    they   formed   a   monotheistic   colony.      Their 
houses  of  prayer  were  also  schools  of  Levitical  learning, 
where  the  Torah  was  assiduously  studied  and  expounded. 
Their  one  link  with  the  State  was  their  own  Ethnarch, 
who  acted  as  supreme  sovereign  and  judge  of  his  people, 
and  represented  it  at  Court. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  Palestine.     There  also 
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Hellenic  language,  manners,  feasts,  games,  and  philosophy 
cflFcctcd  an  entrance  through  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast,  and  a  party  of  Jewish  Hellenists 
was  formed.  In  the  land  which  once  rang  with  the  pro- 
phetic utterances  of  an  Isaiah  and  a  Jeremiah  were  now 
sung  the  love-poems  of  Sappho,  and  were  quoted  the  witty 
sarcasms  of  the  Athenian  Voltaire,  Euripides.  But  the 
Torah,  or  Jewish  religious  law,  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
all  innovations,  and  the  anti-Greek  section  of  the  people, 
termed  the  "  Pious  "  (Chassidim  or  Assideans),  regarded 
with  deep  misgiving  the  inroad  of  the  foreign  culture. 
Hence  arose  an  implacable  feud  between  the  Liberals  and 
the  Conservatives,  who  hated,  anathematised,  and  later 
crucified  each  other  as  cordially  as  brethren  only  can  do. 
But  the  Chassidim,  though  politically  worsted,  were  all- 
powerful  in  the  aflfections  of  the  community,  and  the  time 
was  not  distant  when  they  were  to  assume  the  supreme 
command. 

In  198  B.C.  Palestine,  after  a  hundred  years*  struggle, 
passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Graeco-Syrian  Seleucids, 
who,  unlike  their  predecessors,  initiated  a  policy  of 
forcible  assimilation,  and,  aided  by  the  Hellenistic  party 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  compelled  their  subjects 
to  adopt  their  own  civilisation  and  to  pay  homage  to  their 
own  gods.  However,  neither  the  tolerance  of  the  Graeco- 
Egyptian  nor  the  violence  of  the  Graeco-Syrian  kings 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  Jew  to  the  ways  of  the 
Gentile.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  might  banish  Jehovah 
from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  enthrone  Zeus  in  his 
stead  ;  he  might  set  up  altars  to  the  pagan  deities  in 
every  town  and  village  ;  and  he  might  exhaust  all  the 
resources  of  despotism  in  the  cause  of  conversion.  The 
timorous  were  coerced  into  a  feigned  and  transient 
acquiescence,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  baited  into 
stubbornness,  preferred  exile  or  martyrdom  to  apostasy. 
The  defiled  temple  remained  empty  and  the  altars  cold, 
until  the  smouldering  discontent  of  the  outraged  people 
broke  out  into  flame,  and  passive  resistance  yielded  to 
fierce  rebellion. 

The  movement  was  led  by  the   heroic,  devout,  and 
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fierce  house  of  the  Maccabees — a  branch  of  the  Hasmo- 
naean  fiimily — who,  after  a  long  struggle,  distinguished  by 
splendid  endurancCj  astuteness,  and  unspeakable  severity, 
delivered  their  people  from  the  levelling  Hellenism  of 
163  B.C.  the  foreign  rulers,  instituted  the  Sanhedrin  (2vveSpiov),  and 
restored  the  national  worship  of  Jehovah  in  all  its  pristine 
purity  and  narrowness.  The  victorious  band  finally  entered 
Jerusalem  *'  with  praise  and  palm  branches  and  with  harps 
and  cymbals  and  viols  and  with  hymns  and  with  songs,"* 
Simon  was  acclaimed  High  Priest  and  Prince  of  Israel,  and 
a  new  era  was  inaugurated.  The  restoration  of  the  Temple 
is  stilJ  celebrated  by  the  Jews  in  their  annual  eight  days' 
Feast  of  Dedication  {Chanukah^^  when  lamps  are  lit  and  a 
hymn  is  solemnly  sung  commemorating  the  miracle  of 
the  solitary  flask  of  oil,  which  escaped  pagan  pollution 
and  kept  the  perpetual  light  burning  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord  until  the  day  of  redemption. 

But  religious  enthusiasm,  though  a  powerful  sword,  is 
an  awkward  sceptre,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  victorious 
femily  forgot,  as  the  "  Pious  "  would  have  said,  the  cause 
of  God  in  the  pursuit  of  self-aggrandisement  and  earthly 
renown-  The  conservative  elements  had  been  united  in 
the  supreme  effort  to  maintain  their  religious  liberty. 
But  the  interest  in  gaining  political  independence  was 
limited  to  the  ruling  family.  The  Hasmonaeans,  having 
established  their  dynasty,  aimed  at  conquest  abroad  and 
at  royal  splendour  at  home.  One  of  them  surrounded 
himself  with  a  foreign  bodyguard,  and  another  assumed 
the  tide  of  King.  Of  their  former  character  they 
retained  only  the  enthusiast's  ferocity.  Their  family  was 
torn  with  feuds  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  its  own 
members.  This  policy  of  worldly  ambition  lost  them  the 
support  of  the  Chassidim,  who  could  tolerate  bloodshed 
only  for  the  sake  of  righteousness.  Moreover,  the 
Hasmonaeans,  in  their  new  position  as  an  established 
family,  had  more  in  common  with  the  priestly  aristocracy 
than  with  the  poor  fanatics  by  whose  enthusiasm  they  had 
conquered  that  position.  They,  therefore,  joined  the 
Hellenizing  party,  and,  though  a  barefaced  adoption  of 
*I.  Mace.  xiii.  51. 
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the  foreign  gods  was  no  longer  possible,  they  endeavoured 
to  effect  by  example  what  the  Seleucids  had  vainly 
attempted  to  achieve  by  force.  They  were  not  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Greek  architecture  was  introduced  into  Jeru- 
salem. The  Greek  numerals  were  adopted.  Greek  was 
understood  by  all  the  statesmen  of  Judaea  and  employed 
in  diplomatic  negotiations.  Greek  names  became  not 
uncommon.  The  Hebrew  bards  ceased  to  hang  their 
harps  upon  the  willow-trees.  There  was  no  longer  need 
for  bitter  lamentation  or  lyric  inspiration.  Prose,  tame 
but  sober,  superseded  the  fiery  poetry  of  olden  times. 
Hymns  gave  place  to  history.  The  Jews  were  at  last 
enjoying  with  calm  moderation  their  triumphs,  religious 
and  political,  over  their  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
But,  if  the  Hebrew  muse  was  silent  for  want  of 
themes,  the  Hebrew  genius,  which  had  dictated  the  ancient 
psalms  and  inspired  the  ancient  prophets,  was  not  dead. 
The  national  attachment  to  tradition  and  strict  Judaism 
was  manifested  by  the  revival  of  Hebrew  as  a  spoken 
tongue.  It  was  employed  on  the  coinage,  in  public  edicts, 
and  in  popular  songs.  Patriotism  was  nourished  by  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  national  victories 
over  the  enemies  of  Judaism.  In  one  word^  the  crowd 
refused  to  follow  the  fashions  of  the  Court.  The  Jew  had 
tasted  the  fruit  of  Occidental  culture  and  pronounced  it 
unpalatable.  Hellenism  had  been  touched  and  found  base 
metal ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  Kings*  efforts — their 
Greek  temples  and  Greek  theatres — the  Hebrew  remained 
an  Oriental.  "Cursed  is  the  man  who  allows  his  son  to 
learn  the  Grecian  wisdom  "was  the  verdict  of  the  Talmud, 
and  a  Jewish  poet  many  centuries  after  repeats  the  ana- 
thema in  a  milder  form  :  "  Go  not  near  the  Grecian 
wbdom.     It  has  no  fruit,  but  only  blossoms,"  ^ 

^On  the  other  hand,  a  famous  Palestinian  authority,  Abbahu 
(c.  179-510  A.D.),  was  a  noted  friend  of  Greek.  He  taught  it  to 
hii  dJinghten  as  "an  ornament."  Of  Abbahu  it  was  &aid  that  he 
wai  the  tiring  illuitracion  of  Ecclesiastcs  vii.  18  *' It  is  good  that 
thou  shouldst  take  hold  of  this  {i.e,  the  Jewish  Law),  yet  also  from  that 
(*^.  Gentile  culture)  withdraw  not  thy  hand  :  for  he  that  fearcth  God 
fchall  come  forth  of  them  all."  Hellenism  might  appeal  sometimes  to 
the  Jew's  head,  though  it  never  thrilled  his  heart.     Cf.  p.  39  below. 
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But,  though  the  bulk  of  the  nation  agreed  in  iis 
attitude  towards  foreign  culture,  there  now  appears  an 
internal  division  into  several  parties,  differing  from  one 
another  in  the  degree  of  their  attachment  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  in  their  aspirations  for  the  future.  Two 
of  these  sects  stand  out  pre-eminently  as  representative  of 
Hebrew  sentiment,  and  as  the  exponents  of  the  two  atti- 
tudes which  have  continued  to  divide  the  Jewish  nation 
through  the  ages  down  to  our  own  day.  These  are  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  whose  names  are  first  heard 
under  the  early  Hasmonaean  chiefs,  but  whose  views 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Hellenistic  and  national 
parties  of  the  Seleucid  period.  The  Pharisees  were  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Assidean  party  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
waged  a  truceless  and  successful  war  against  Hellenism. 
After  their  victory,  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  *' Pious" 
retired  from  public  life  and  nursed  their  piety  and  dis- 
appointment in  ascetic  seclusion.  But  the  majority  of  the 
party  were  far  from  considering  their  mission  fulfilled,  or 
from  being  satisfied  with  abstract  devotion.  They  regarded 
it  as  a  duty  both  to  the  faith  and  to  the  fatherland  to  take 
an  active  part  in  politics.  The  preservation  of  Judaism 
in  its  ancient  exclusiveness  was  their  programme.  All 
public  undertakings,  all  national  acts,  as  well  as  all  private 
transactions,  were  to  be  measured  by  the  rigid  standard  of 
religion.  The  Law  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees  became  a 
Procrustean  bed  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  stretched  or  maimed,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  nadonalism  and  the  interpretations  of  the  Scribes. 
This  inflexible  orthodoxy,  with  its  concomitants  of  dis- 
cipline and  sacrifice  of  individuality,  was  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  Hebrew  temperament,  and  the  Pharisees  must  be 
regarded  as  the  interpreters  of  the  views  dear  to  the  great 
mass  of  their  compatriots.  As  time  went  on,  the  Pharisaic 
attitude  became  more  and  more  hardened  into  a  theological 
creed»  clothed  in  a  web  of  ceremonial  formalities,  but  vivi- 
fied by  an  inspiring  devotion  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  and 
an  ardent  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  His  Elect. 

Against  this  teaching  arose  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees, 
who   played   towards   Pharisaism   a  part   in  one   respect 
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analogous  to  that  played  by  Protestantism  towards 
Catholicism,  in  another  to  that  played  by  the  Cavaliers 
towards  the  Roundheads.  They  derived  all  their  religious 
tenets  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  rejecting  the  lessons  of 
oral  tradition  and  the  '*  legacies  of  the  Scribes."  They 
refused  to  believe  in  angels  or  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  they  repudiated  the  fatalistic  doctrine  that  the 
future  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state  depends  not  upon 
human  action  but  upon  the  divine  will,  fixed  once  for  all. 
They  pointed  out  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  belief  in 
God's  justice  would  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity,  as  saint 
and  sinner  would  be  confused  in  one  indiscriminate 
verdict.  The  Sadducees  held  that  man  is  master  of  his 
own  fortunes.  The  Pharisees  met  the  objection  of  their 
opponents  as  to  divine  justice  by  the  non-Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  had  crept 
into  Judaism  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. If  the  saint  and  the  sinner  fared  alike  in  this  life, 
they  argued,  the  balance  would  be  restored  in  the  next. 
The  righteous  would  then  rise  up  to  everlasting  bliss,  and 
the  wicked  to  everlasting  shame.  This  and  other  minor 
points  formed  the  ground  of  dogmatic  difference  between 
the  two  sects.  Their  difference  in  questions  of  practical 
politics  and  in  social  views  was  characteristic  of  their 
respective  creeds.  The  Sadducees,  far  from  expecting  the 
j^vation  of  the  nation  from  a  miraculous  intervention  of 
|p  Deity,  looked  to  human  wisdom  for  help.  They 
paced  the  interests  of  the  State  above  the  interests  of  the 
Synagogue.  They  shared  in  the  aristocrat's  well-bred 
horror  of  disturbing  enthusiasms  and  of  asceticism. 
Though  recognising  the  authority  of  the  Law,  they  were 
temperate  in  their  piety  and  could  not  live  by  unleavened 
bread  alone.  They  favoured  Hellenism  and  supported 
the  Hasmonaean  kings  in  their  efforts  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive and,  at  the  same  time,  degenerate  tendencies  of 
the  Sadducean  protestants  are  seen  under  their  most 
pronounced  form  in  the  sect  of  the  Hcrodians,  who  +0-4  b.c. 
later  helped  Herod  the  Great  in  his  endeavour  to  render 
pagan  culture  popular  among  his  subjects  by  the  erection 
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of  temples  and  theatres,  by  the  adoption  of  heathen 
fashions  of  worship,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
Hellenic  games.  The  party  of  the  Sadducees  included  the 
great  priestly  families,  the  noble,  and  the  wealthy,  that  is, 
the  minority.  Their  opponents  interpreted  the  feelings  of 
the  lower  priesthood  and  of  the  people.  Judaism,  as 
understood  by  the  Pharisees,  was  the  idol  for  which  the 
nation  had  suffered  martyrdom,  and  the  national  devotion 
to  that  idol  had  gained  new  fervour  from  the  recent 
struggle  with  Hellenism. 

The  hatred  of  the  Jews  towards  Hellenism  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  r^arded  as  a  sequel  to  that  older  hostility  which 
appears  to  have  embittered  the  intercourse  between 
Europe  and  Asia  from  the  very  dawn  of  history.  It  is  an 
antipathy  which  under  various  names  and  guises  continues 
prevalent  to  this  day — revealing  itself  now  in  anti- 
Semitism,  now  in  anti-Turkism,  and  again  in  the  exclusion 
of  Asiatic  immigrants  from  English-speaking  countries: 
a  sad  legacy  received  from  our  far-off  ancestors  and  likely 
to  be  handed  down  to  a  remote  posterity.  Long  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Jew  on  the  stage  of  European 
politics  this  antagonism  had  manifested  itself  in  the 
hereditary  feud  between  Hellene  and  Barbarian  which  the 
ingenious  Herodotus  traced  to  the  reciprocal  abductions 
orladies  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents,  and  of 
whichj  according  to  his  theory,  the  Trojan  war  was  the 
most  important  and  brilliant  episode,'  The  same  feud 
was  in  historic  times  dignified  by  the  Persian  king's 
gigantic  effort  to  subdue  Europe  and,  at  a  later  period, 
by  Alexander's  success  in  subduing  Asia.  Had  the  father 
of  history  been  born  again  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of 
the  latter  hero,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  described  the 
Macedonian  campaign  as  part  of  the  chain  of  enmity 
the  first  links  of  which  he  had  sought  and  found  in 
the  romantic  records  of  mythical  gallantry.  The  modern 
student,  while  smiling  a  superior  smile  at  his  great  fore- 
runner*s  simple  faith  in  legend  and  traditional  gossip, 
cannot  but  admit  that  there  was  true  insight  in  Herodotus's 
comprehensive  survey  of  history  ;  but,  examining  things  by 
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the  light  of  maturcr  experience  and  with  a  less  uncritical 
eye,  he  will  be  inclined  to  regard  this  venerable  strife  as  the 
result  of  a  far  deeper  antagonism  between  rival  civilisations, 
rival  mental  and  moral  attitudes^ — ^the  attitudes  which  in 
their  broadest  outlines  may  be  defined  as  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental respectively  ;  in  their  narrower  aspect,  with  which  we 
ire  more  immediately  concerned,  as  Hebraic  and  Hellenic. 

The  Jew  had  one  quality  in  common  with  the  Greek. 

ey  both  saw  life  clearly  and  saw  it  as  a  harmonious 
whole.  But  they  each  saw  it  from  an  opposite  stand- 
poijit.  The  thoroughness,  consistency,  and  unity  of  each 
ideal  by  itself  only  rendered  its  incompatibility  with  the 
other  more  complete.  It  is  to  this  incompatibility  that 
must  be  attributed  the  failure  of  Hellenism  in  Western 
Asia  generally  and  among  the  Jews  in  particular.  A 
system  of  life  reared  upon  a  purely  intellectual  basis  had 
no  charm  for  a  race  essentially  spiritual.  The  cold 
language  of  reason  conveyed  no  message  to  the  mind  of 
the  Hebrew  who,  in  common  with  most  Orientals,  looks 
to  revealed  religion  alone  for  guidance  in  matters  of  belief 
and  conduct.  The  Oriental  never  feels  happy  except  in  a 
creed,  and  the  Hellene  offered  him  nothing  better  than  an 
ethical  code.  How  mean  and  how  earthy  must  this  cede 
have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  men  accustomed  to  the 
splendid  terrors  of  the  Mosaic  Law  !  Again,  the  in- 
tellectual freedom — the  privilege  of  investigating  all  and 
testing  all  before  accepting  anything  as  true- — which  the 
Greek  has  claimed  from  all  time  as  man's  inalienable 
birthright,  and  upon  which  he  has  built  his  noble  civilisa- 
tion, was  repugnant  to  a  people  swathed  in  the  bands  of 
tradition  and  distrusting  all  things  that  are  not  sanctioned 
by  authority.  The  Greek  had  no  word  for  Faith  as 
distinct  from  Conviction.  He  revered  intelligence  and 
scorned  intuition.  What  man's  mental  eye  could  not 
see  dearly  was  not  worth  seeing,  or  rather  did  not 
exist  for  him.  Palestine  was  the  home  of  Revelation  ; 
HcUas  of  Speculation.  The  one  country  has  given  us 
Philosophy  and  the  Platonic  Dialogues ;  the  other  the 
Prophets  and  the  Mosaic  Decalogue :  the  former  all 
argument,  the  latter  all  commandment. 
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The  following  conversation  between  1 
of  the  two  worlds  brings  their  respec 
vivid  relief.  One  is  Justin  Martyr,  the  other  a  mysterious 
personage — probably  a  fictitious  character — who  sowed  in 
Justin's  mind  the  seed  of  the  new  religion. 

Justin.  Can  man  achieve  a  greater  triumph  than  prove 
that  reason  reigns  supreme  over  all  things,  and  having 
captured  reason  and  being  borne  aloft  by  it  to  survey  the 
errors  of  other  men  ?  There  is  no  wisdom  except  in 
Philosophy  and  right  reason.  It  is,  therefore,  every  man's 
duty  to  cultivate  Philosophy  and  to  deem  that  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  pursuit,  all  other  possessions  as  of 
secondary  or  tertiary  value  ;  for,  if  these  are  wedded  to 
Philosophy,  they  are  worthy  of  some  acceptance  ;  but,  if 
divorced  from  Philosophy,  they  are  burdensome  and 
vulgar. 

Stranger.  What  is  Philosophy  and  what  the  happi- 
ness derived  therefrom  ? 

Justin.  Philosophy  is  the  Knowledge  of  that  which 
is  and  is  true.  The  happiness  derived  therefrom  is  the 
prize  of  that  knowledge. 

Stranger.  How  can  the  Philosophers  form  a  correct 
notion  of  God,  or  teach  anything  true  concerning  him, 
since  they  have  neither  seen  him  nor  heard  of  him  ? 

Justin.  God  cannot  be  seen  with  the  eye,  but  only 
comprehended  by   the   mind. 

Stranger.  Has  our  mind,  thenj  such  and  so  great  a 
power  as  to  perceive  that  which  is  not  perceptible  through 
the  senses  ?  Or  can  man's  mind  ever  see  God  unless 
it  is  adorned  with  the  holy  spirit  ? 

Justin.  To  whom  can,  then,  one  apply  for  teaching, 
if  there  is  no  truth  in  Plato  and  Pythagoras.'' 

Stranger.  There  have  been  men  of  old,  older  than 
any  of  these  reputed  philosophers,  saintly  men  and  just, 
beloved  of  God,  who  spoke  through  the  divine  spirit  and 
predicted  the  things  that  were  to  be.  These  men  arc 
called  Prophets.  They  alone  saw  the  truth  and  declared 
it  unto  men;  neither  favouring  nor  fearing  any  one;  not 
slaves  to  ambition  ;  but  only  speaking  the  things  which 
they  heard  and  saw  when  filled  with   holy  spirit.     Their 
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mrks  are  still  extant,  and  the  lover  of  wisdom  may  find 
therein  all  about  the  beginning  and  end  of  things,  and 
every  thing  that  he  need  know.  They  had  not  recourse 
to  proof,  for  they  were  above  all  proof,  trustworthy 
witnesses  of  the  truth.  Pray  thou  above  all  things  that 
the  gates  of  the  light  may  be  opened  unto  thee.^ 

This  diversity  of  view  reveals  itself  in  every  phase  of 
Hebrew  and  Hellenic  life — political,  social,  religious  and 
artistic.  The  Greeks  very  early  outgrew  the  primitive 
reverence  for  the  tribal  chief — the  belief  that  he  derived 
his  authority  from  Heaven,  and  that  he  was,  on  that 
account,  entitled  to  unlimited  obedience  on  the  part  of 
man.  Even  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  Greek  state  known 
to  us — the  Homeric — the  king,  though  wielding  a  sceptre 
"given  unto  him  by  Zeus,"  is  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory, 
controlled  by  the  wisdom  of  a  senate  and  by  the  will  of 
the  people.  Monarchy  gradually  developed  into  oligarchy, 
and  this  gave  way  to  democracy.  Nor  was  the  evolution 
effected  until  the  sacerdotal  character,  which  formed  one  of 
the  king  s  principal  claims  to  reverence  and  obedience,  lost 
its  influence  over  the  Greek  mind.  In  historic  times  the 
impersonal  authority  of  human  law  stood  alone  and  para- 
mount, quite  distinct  from  any  religious  duty»  which  was  a 
matter  of  unwritten  tradition  and  custom.  The  divorce 
of  the  Church  from  the  State  in  Greece  was  complete. 
Now,  among  the  Jews  the  opposite  thing  happened.  King- 
ship remained  hereditary  and  indissolubly  associated  with 
sacerdotalism.  The  Semite  could  not,  any  more  than  the 
Mongol,  conceive  of  a  separation  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  Government.  The  King  of  Israel  in  the 
older  days  always  was  of  the  house  of  David,  always 
anointed,  and  always  wore  the  double  crown  of  princely 
and  priestly  authority.  And  when,  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  house  of  David  disappears  from  sight,  its 
power  is  bequeathed  to  the  hereditary  high-priest.  To  the 
Jew  Church  and  State,  religion  and  morality,  continued  to 
be  synonymous  terms;  the  distinction  between  the  sacred 
and  the  secular  sides  of  life  was  never  recognised ;  all  law, 
political  and  social,  emanated  from  one  Heaven-inspired 
'Justin  Mart.  Dial,  i.-vii. 
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is  struck  in  another  text:  *' Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity."  The  Greek 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  sad  refrain ;  but  he  did 
not  allow  it  to  depress  him.  To  the  Greek  life  was  a 
joyous  reality,  or  at  the  worst  an  interesting  problem; 
to  the  Jew  a  bad  dream,  or  at  the  best  an  inscrutable 
mystery.  To  the  Hebrew  mind  the  sun  that  shines  in 
the  sky  and  the  blossoms  that  adorn  the  earth  are  at 
most  but  pale  symbols  of  Divine  Love,  pledges  for  a  bliss 
which  is  not  of  this  world.  And  yet  Socrates  emptied  the 
cup  of  death  with  a  smile  and  a  jest,  where  Job  would 
have  filled  the  world  with  curses  and  bitter  lamentation. 
Laughter  came  as  spontaneously  to  the  Greek  as  breath, 
and  the  two  things  died  together.  The  Jew  could  not 
laugh,  and  would  not  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Greek  never  grew  old,  and  the  Jew 
was  never  young. 

Another  lively  illustration  of  the  gulf  which  separated 
the  two  races  is  offered  by  the  Greek  games.  These 
were  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Greek  rulers  and 
colonists,  were  adopted  by  the  HeUenizing  minority 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  and  were  denounced  with 
horror  by  the  Conservative  majority.  Nudity,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  latter,  was  the  colophon  of  shamelessness, 
while  by  the  Greeks  the  discarding  of  false  shame  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  first  steps  to  true  civilisation. 
Thucydides  mentions  the  athletic  habit  of  racing  perfectly 
naked  as  an  index  to  the  progress  achieved  by  his  country 
and  as  one  of  the  things  that  marked  off  the  Hellene 
from  the  Barbarian.'  The  Greeks  were  free  from  that 
morbid  consciousness  of  sex  which  troubled  the  over- 
clothed  Asiatics.  Nor  were  they  aware  of  that  imaginary 
war  between    the   spirit   and    the    flesh   which    gave   rise 

absorbed  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  people)  avoided  undue  asceticism  and 
laid  stress  on  the  joy  of  living.  "Joyous  service"  became  the  keynote 
of  Judaism  and  Jewish  life  in  the  Middle-ages,  as  it  was  the  keynote  of 
many  Pharisees  in  the  firat  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Essenes, 
though  highly  important  in  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity,  had 
less  influence  on  the  main  development  of  Rabbinic  Judaism. 

»Bk.  i.  ch.  vi.  5-7, 
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to   the    revolting    self-torments   of  Eastern    aspirants   to 
heaven. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  mind  found 
their  supreme  manifestation  in  the  sect  of  the  Essenes — 
the  extreme  wing  of  the  Pharisaic  phalanx.  The  strict- 
ness of  the  Pharisees  was  laxity  when  compared  with  the 
painful  austerity  of  their  brethren.  The  latter  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  pitiless  immolation  of  human  nature  to 
the  demands  of  an  ideal  sanctity.  Enamoured  of  this 
imaginary  holiness,  the  Essenes  disdained  all  the  real 
comforts  and  joys  of  life.  Their  diet  was  meagre,  their 
dwellings  mean,  their  dress  coarse.  Colour  and  ornament 
were  eschewed  as  Satanic  snares.  The  mere  act  of 
moving  a  vessel,  or  even  obedience  to  the  most 
clementarj'  calls  of  nature,  on  the  Sabbath,  was 
accounted  a  desecration  of  the  holy  day.  Contact  with 
unhallowed  persons  or  objects  was  shunned  by  the 
Essenes  as  scrupulously  as  contact  with  an  infected 
person  or  object  is  shunned  by  sane  people  in  time 
of  plague.  They  refused  to  taste  food  cooked,  or  to 
wear  clothes  made,  by  a  non-member  of  the  sect,  or  to 
use  any  implement  that  had  not  been  manufactured  by 
pure  hands.  Their  life  in  consequence  was  largely  spent 
in  water.  For  whosoever  was  not  an  Essene  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  these  saints,  a  source  of  pollution.  Thus  godli- 
ness developed  into  misanthropy  and  cleanliness  into 
a  mania.  Thus  these  holy  men  lived,  turning  away  from 
the  sorrows  of  the  earth  to  the  peace  of  an  ideal  heaven  ; 
deriving  patience  with  the  present  from  apocalyptic 
promises  of  future  glory;  and  waiting  for  the  day  when 
the  unrighteous  would  be  smitten  to  the  dust,  the  dead 
rise  from  their  graves,  and  the  just  be  restored  to  ever- 
lasting bliss  under  the  rule  of  the  Redeemer — the  Son  of 
Man  revealed  to  the  holy  and  righteous  because  they 
have  despised  this  world  and  hated  all  Its  works  and 
ways  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  Celibacy, 
Kclusion,  communion  of  goods,  distinctive  garb,  abstin- 
ence, discipline  and  self-mortification,  ecstatic  rapture, 
sanctimonious  pride  and  prejudice — all  these  Oriental 
traits,  gradually   matured    and    subsequently  rejected    in 
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their  exaggerated  form  from  the  main  current  of  Judaism, 
marked  the  Essenes  out  as  the  prototypes  of  Christian 
monasticism,  and  as  the  most  peculiar  class  of  a  very 
peculiar  people.  Could  anything  be  more  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  Hellas  ?  Despite  Pythagorean 
asceticism  and  Orphic  mysticism,  enthusiastic  ritual, 
symbolic  purifications  and  emotional  extravagances, 
Greek  life  was  in  the  main  sober,  Greek  culture 
intellectual,  and  the  Greek  mind  eminently  unthcologicaL 

Those  who  delight  in  tracing  racial  temperament  to 
physical  environment  may  find  in  the  contrast  between  the 
two  countries  an  exceptionally  favourable  illustration  of 
their  theory.  There  is  more  variety  of  scenery  in  a 
single  district  of  Greece  than  in  the  whole  of  Palestine. 
Grey  rocks  and  green  valleys,  roaring  torrents  and  placid 
lakes,  sombre  mountains  and  smiling  vineyards,  snow-clad 
peaks  and  sun-seared  plains,  glaring  light  and  deep  shade 
alternately  come  and  go  with  a  bewildering  rapidity  in  the 
one  country.  In  the  other,  from  end  to  end,  the  plain 
spreads  its  calm,  monotonous  beauty  to  the  everlasting 
sun,  and  the  stately  palms  rear  their  heads  to  the  blue 
heavens  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  severe,  uniform, 
immutable.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  one  race 
should  have  drawn  its  inspiration  from  within  and  the 
other  from  without ;  why  the  one  should  have  sunk 
the  individual  in  the  community  and  the  other  sacrificed 
the  community  to  the  individual ;  why  the  one  should 
have  worshipped  the  form  and  the  other  the  spirit.  It 
is  especially  easy  to  understand  the  Greek's  inextinguish- 
able thirst  for  new  things  and  the  Jew's  rigid  attachment 
to  the  past.  Everything  in  Greece  suggests  progress  ; 
everything  in  Palestine  spells  permanence. 

The  result  of  this  fundamental  discrepancy  of  character 
was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  intense 
spirituality  of  the  Jew  was  scandalised  at  the  genial  ration- 
alism and  sensuousness  of  the  pagan  ;  while  the  pagan,  in 
his  turn,  was  repelled  by  the  morose  mysticism  and  aus- 
terity of  the  Jew.  History  never  repeats  itself  in  all 
particulars.  But,  so  far  as  repetition  is  possible,  it 
repeated  itself  many  centuries  after,  when  Puritanism — 
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representing  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sad  and  stern 
Hebraic  conception  of  life  that  the  Western  mind  ever 
achieved — declared  itself  the  enemy  of  Romanism,  mainly 
because  the  latter  retained  so  much  of  the  pagan  love  for 
form  and  delight  in  things  sensuous.  Cromweirs  Iron- 
sides illustrated  this  attitude  by  marching  to  battle  singing 
the  Psalms  of  the  Hebrew  bard.  It  is  given  to  few 
mortals,  blessed  with  a  calm  and  truly  catholic  genius, 
to  reconcile  the  rival  attitudes,  and»  with  Matthew 
Arnold,  to  recognise  that  "  it  is  natural  that  man  should 
take  pleasure  in  his  senses.  It  is  natural,  also,  that  he 
should  take  refuge  in  his  heart  and  imagination  from  his 
misery." 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    JEW    IN    THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE 

The  animosity  between  Jew  and  Gentile  grew  in  intensity 
and  bitterness  under  the  Roman  rule,  and  its  growth  was 
marked  by  various  acts  of  mutual  violence  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  Jewish  State  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race  over  the  inhabited  globe. 
Already  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.  we  find 
a  praetor  peregrinus  ordering  the  Jews  to  leave  the  shores 
of  Italy  within  ten  days.  This  was  only  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long  series  of  similar  measures,  all  indicative 
of  the  repugnance  inspired  by  the  Jewish  colonists.     The 

63  B.C.  hostility  was  enhanced  by  Pompey's  sack  of  Jerusalem 
and  his  severity  towards  the  people  and  the  priests  of 
Palestine.  Even  in  Rome,  the  hospitable  harbour  of 
countless  races  and  creeds,  there  was  no  place  for  these 
unfortunate  Semitic  exiles,  and  their  sojourn  was  punctu- 
ated by  periodical  expulsions.  History  is  silent  on  the  first 
settlement  of  Jews  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  though  the 
origin  of  their  community  may  plausibly  be  traced  to  the 
embassy  of  Numenius.^  In  any  case,  at  the  time  of 
Pompey's  expedition  they  already  had  their  own  quarter 
in  Rome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  their 
multitude  and  cohesion,  even  then,  were  such  that  a  con- 
temporary writer  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  a  Governor 
of  Palestine,  if  unpopular  in  his  province,  might  safely 
count  on  being  hissed  when  he  returned  home. 

59  B,c.  It  was  not  long  after  that  date  that  Cicero  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Praetor  Flaccus,  accused  of  extortion  during 
his  government  of  Asia  Minor.     The  Roman  Jews  took  a 

*  Mac,   xiv.-xv. 
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keen  interest  in  the  case,  and  many  of  them  crowded  to 
the  trial,  for  among  other  charges  brought  against  the 
cx-praetor  was  that  of  having  robbed  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  When  Cicero  reached  that  count  of  the 
indictment,  he  gave  eloquent  testimony  to  the  importance 
of  the  Jewish  element  in  Rome,  to  the  feelings  which  he, 
in  common  with  others,  entertained  towards  them,  and  to 
his  own  want  of  spirit.  '*  Thou  well  knowest,"  says  the 
orator,  addressing  the  Prosecutor,  "  how  great  is  their 
multitude,  how  great  their  concord,  how  powerful  they 
arc  in  our  public  assemblies.  But  I  will  speak  in  an 
undertone,  so  that  none  but  the  judges  may  hear.  For 
there  is  no  lack  of  individuals  ready  to  incite  those  fellows 
against  me  and  all  honourable  persons.  But  I  will  not 
help  them  to  do  so."  Then,  in  a  lowered  voice  Cicero 
proceeds  to  defend  his  client's  conduct  towards  the  **  bar- 
barous superstition  "of  the  Jews,  and  his  patriotic  defiance 
of  the  **  turbulent  mob  who  invade  our  public  assem- 
blies." "If  Pompey,'*  he  says,  **  did  not  touch  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple,  when  he  took  Jerusalem,  his 
forbearance  was  but  another  proof  of  his  prudence  :  he 
avoided  giving  cause  of  complaint  to  so  suspicious  and 
slanderous  a  nation.  It  was  not  respect  for  the  religion 
of  Jews  and  enemies  that  hindered  him,  but  regard  for 
his  own  reputation-  .  .  .  Every  nation  has  its  own 
religion.  We  have  ours.  Whilst  Jerusalem  was  yet 
unconqucred,  and  the  Jews  lived  in  peace,  even  then  they 
iiiplayed  a  fanatical  repugnance  to  the  splendour  of  our 
Hate,  the  dignity  of  our  name,  and  the  institutions  of  our 
ancestors.  But  now  the  hatred  which  the  race  nourished 
cowards  our  rule  has  been  more  clearly  shown  by  force  of 
arms.  How  little  the  immortal  gods  love  this  race  has 
been  proved  by  its  defeat  and   by  its  humiliation."  ^ 

Time  did  not  heal  the  wound,  Pompey  had  already 
amalgamated  the  Jewish  kingdom  in  the  Roman  province 

Syria  and  carried  the  last  of  the   Hasmonaean   princes 

'  Prv  L.  F/oi^e,  z8.  All  the  references  made  to  the  jews  and  Judaism 
ra  Greek  and  Latin  literature  have  been  well  collected  and  interpreted 
bj  T.  Reinach  in  his  Textes  (tauteurs  grecs  tt  romaim  re/afi/s  au  JuJaismi 
(Pim,  1^95). 
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captive  to  Rome.  Five  years  later  the  proconsul  Sabimus 
stripped  the  High  Priest  of  the  last  shreds  of  civil 
authority  and  divided  Judaea  into  five  administrative 
57)  5^*  55  districts.  Frequent  insurrections  broke  out  in  Palestine, 
■'*^*  and  were  quelled  with  greater  or  less  difficulty  ;  the  last 

of  them  resulting  in  the  robbery  of  the  Temple  of  t 
great  part  of  its  riches  by  the  Proconsul  Marcus  Crassus, 
while  not  long  after  the  Quaestor  Cassius,  who  acted  as 
Governor  after  the  death  of  Crassus,  sold  30,000  dis- 
affected Jews  into  slavery ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
47  "-c.  Julius  Caesar,  like  Alexander,  was  not  slow  to  realise  the 

weight  of  the  Jewish  factor  in  the  complex  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  conglomeration  of  nations  which  he  had  set 
himself  to  rule.  The  numbers  of  the  Jews  scattered 
throughout  the  Empire  entitled  them  to  serious  considera- 
tion ;  their  wealth,  their  activity,  and  their  unity  rendered 
them  worthy  of  conciliation.  Moreover,  Caesar,  with  the 
eye  of  a  true  statesman,  saw  that  the  representatives  of  this 
race,  so  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  new  climatic  and 
political  conditions,  and  yet  so  tenacious  of  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  might  help  to  promote  that  cosmopolitan 
spirit  which  was  the  soul  of  the  Roman  Empire.  These 
considerations  were  further  reinforced  by  feelings  of 
gratitude;  for  Caesar  had  derived  great  assistance  from 
the  powerful  Jewish  politician  Antipater  during  his 
Egyptian  campaign.  He,  therefore,  like  his  illustrious  I 
predecessor,  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  special 
privileges,  shielding  their  cult  from  the  attacks  of  the 
pagan  priests,  and  affording  them  facilities  for  commerce, 
while  in  Palestine  he  reunited  the  five  administrative 
districts  under  the  authority  of  the  High  Priest  and 
restored  to  the  Jews  some  of  the  territory  of  which 
Pompey  had  deprived  th em .  I  n  Rome  also  Caesar 
manifested  great  friendship  to  the  Jews.  The  Roman 
Jews  showed  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  these  acts 
of  kindness.  At  the  tragic  death  of  their  benefactor  thcj^ 
surpassed  all  other  foreigners  in  their  demonstrations  of 
grief.  Amidst  the  general  lamentation,  to  which  every 
race  contributed  its  share  after  its  own  fashion,  the  Jews, 
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wc  arc  told,  distinguished  themselves  by  waking  and 
trailing  beside  the  funeral  pyre  for  many  nights  J  This 
spontaneous  offering  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of^the  foreign 
subjects  of  Rome  forms  the  best  testimony  to  the  nobility 
of  Rome's  greatest  son.  Caesar  might  well  claim  the 
title  of  Father  of  mankind. 

The  end  of  Caesar's  life  proved  also  the  end  of  the  44  b.c. 
consideration  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  under  his  aegis. 
Augustus,  indeed,  unbent  so  far  as  to  order  that  prayers 
for  his  prosperity  should  be  offered  up  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  even  established  a  fund  for  a  perpetual 
sacrifice.  But  this  was  only  an  act  of  courtesy  dictated  by 
reasons  of  policy.  His  real  feelings  towards  the  Jews  and 
their  religion  are  better  illustrated  by  his  biographer's 
statement  that,  while  treating  the  old-established  cults 
with  the  reverence  to  which  their  antiquity  and  respecta- 
bility seemed  to  entitle  them»  "he  held  the  others  in 
contempt/*  Among  the  gods  deemed  unworthy  of 
Imperial  patronage  were  those  of  Egypt  and  Judaea. 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  Augustus 
refrained  from  turning  aside  to  visit  the  temple  ot  Apis. 
Nor  was  he  more  respectful  towards  Jehovah.  On  the 
contrary,  "he  commended  his  grandson  Caius  for  not 
stopping,  on  his  passage  through  Palestine,  at  Jerusalem  to 
worship  in  the  Temple."^  The  ancient  writers  juxta- 
position of  Apis  and  Jehovah,  linked  at  last  in  common 
bondage,   is  as  significant  as  it  is  quaint. 

Under  the  successors  of  Augustus  the  Jews  of  Rome 
had  more  than  neglect  to  complain  of.  Their  sup- 
pression appears  to  have  been  now  regarded  as  a  public 
duty.  The  biographer  of  Tiberius,  in  enumerating  that 
emperor's  virtues,  among  other  proofs  of  patriotism, 
includes  his  persecution  of  the  obnoxious  race.  After 
describing  the  measures  taken  against  "outlandish  cere- 
monies'* generally,  and  how  those  given  to  Egyptian  and 
Judaic  superstitions  were  compelled  to  burn  all  their  ritual 
vestments  and  implements,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us 
calmly  that  "  the  Jewish  youth,  under  pretence  of  having 
the  military  oath  of  allegiance  administered  to  them,  were 
^k        ^  Suetonius,  JiUiujt  84>  '  Id.  Augustus^  93. 
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distributed  over  the  most  unhealthy  provinces,  while  the 
rest  of  the  race,  or  those  who  followed  their  cult,  were 
banished  from  the  city  under  pain  of  perpetual  servitude  if 
they  disobeyed."  ^  The  indignation  which  these  arbitrary 
measures  must  have  stirred  up  among  the  Jews  found 
vent  in  the  following  reign.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
explosion  was  Caligula's  order  that  his  own  effigy  should 
be  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  that  divine 
honours  should  be  paid  to  him  throughout  the  empire — 
an  order  which,  however  natural  it  might  have  appeared 
to  a  Roman,  outraged  the  vital  principle  of  Hebrew 
monotheism.  The  result  was  stern  and  unanimous  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  bloodshed  being  only 
A.D,  averted   by  the  imperial  lunatic's  opportune   death.* 

Meanwhile  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  shared  the  woes  of 
their  brethren  in  Palestine  and  Rome.  Their  prosperity 
moved  the  envy  of  their  Greek  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
two  elements  had  always  met  in  a  commercial  rivalry  for 
which  they  were  not  unequally  matched.  If  Hebrew 
astuteness  found  its  hero  in  Jacob,  Odysseus  formed  a 
brilliant  embodiment  of  HeLenic  resourcefulness.  Both 
characters  are  typical  of  their  respective  races.  They  arc 
both  distinguished  not  only  by  strong  family  affections, 
by  a  pathetic  love  of  home  when  abroad  and  a  passionate 
longing  for  travel  when  at  home,  by  conjugal  fidelitj' 
tempered  by  occasional  lapses  into  its  opposite,  and  by 
deep  reverence  for  the  divine,  but  also  by  a  mastery  of 
wiles  and  stratagems  unsurpassed  in  any  other  national 
literature.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
descendants  of  these  versatile  heroes  should  regard  each 
other  as  enemies.  The  hostility  was  increased  by  social 
arjd  religious  antipathy  and  by  the  favours  which  the 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt  had  always  showered  upon  the 
Jews.  The  fables  and  calumnies  originally  invented  by 
the  Seleucid  oppressors  of  Palestine  spread  to  Egypt, 
where  they  were  amplified  by  local  wits. 

Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius   the   lurking  animosity 
was    obliged    to    content    itself  with   such    food    as    the 
Greek    genius  for   sarcasm  and  invective  could  afford ; 
^  Suetonius,  Tihtriusy  36.  'Tacinis,  Histcria,  v.  9, 
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but  the  accession  of  Caligula  supplied  an  opportunity 
for  a  more  practical  display  of  hatred.  The  Governor 
of  Alexandria,  being  in  disgrace  with  the  new  Emperor 
and  afraid  lest  the  Alexandrians  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  circumstance  and  lodge  complaints  against 
him  in  Rome,  became  a  tool  of  their  prejudices.  Two 
unprincipled  scribblers  led  the  anti-Jewish  movement. 
Insult  and  ridicule  were  succeeded  by  violence,  and 
in  the  summer  of  38  a.d.  the  synagogues  of  the 
Jews  were  f)olluted  with  the  busts  of  the  Emperor. 
The  governor  was  induced  to  deprive  the  Jews  of  the 
civil  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed  so  long,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate people,  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  oudaws, 
were  driven  out  of  the  divisions  of  the  city  which  they 
had  hitherto  occupied  and  forced  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  harbour.  Their  dwellings  were  looted  and  sacked, 
the  refugees  were  besieged  by  the  mob  in  their  new 
quarters,  and  those  who  ventured  out  were  seized,  tor- 
lured,  and  burnt  or  crucified.  The  f)ersecution  continued 
with  intermittent  vigour  until  the  Jews  resolved  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Emperor.  One  of  the  envoys  was  the  famous  Jewish 
Hellenist  Philo.  Caligula,  however,  declined  to  listen 
to  rhetoric  or  reason  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  issued  the 
order  for  his  own  deification,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was 
frustrated  only  by  his  death. 

Caligula's  successor  Claudius  favoured  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  for  the  sake  of  their  King  Agrippa,  to  whose 
diplomacy  he  owed  in  part  his  crown.  But  their  brethren 
in  Rome  suffered  another  expulsion  for  "continually  dis- 
turbing the  peace  under  the  instigation  of  Christ."  ^  The 
confusion  of  the  Christians  with  the  Jews  by  the  Roman 
writer  is  neither  uncommon  nor  unintelligible.  But,  if 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  as  a  Jewish  sect — secret 
andj  therefore,  suspected — the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
themselves  was  frequently  due  to  their  peculiar  "  super- 
stition." That,  in  common  with  other  products  of  the 
East,  had  found  its  way  to  Rome,  where  it  acquired 
great  vogue  and  exercised  a  strange  fascination,  especially 

^  Suctoniu&f  Ciau^ius^  25.     Cp.  Jds,  xviii.  2. 
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among  women  and  persons  of  the  lower  orders.  Many 
Gentiles  visited  the  synagogues*  and  some  of  those 
who  went  to  scoff  remained  to  worship.  Horace,  writing 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Judaism/  implying  that  it  was  spreading  and  that  it 
formed  the  topic  of  conversation  in  feshionable  circles; 
Josephus  mentions  a  case  of  the  conversion  of  a  noble 
Roman  lady  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;2  Persius,  under 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  sneers  at  the  muttered  prayers  and 
gloomy  Sabbaths  of  the  Jews  and  of  Roman  proselytes  to 
Judaism  ; '  while  Seneca,  under  Nero,  declares  that  "  to 
such  an  extent  has  the  cult  of  that  most  accursed  of  races 
prevailed  that  it  is  already  accepted  all  over  the  world: 
the  vanquished  have  given  laws  to  the  victors."*  Juvenal, 
writing  in  the  time  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  bears  similar 
testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  Judaism  among  the 
Romans,  many  of  whom,  especially  the  poor,  observed  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  dietary  laws,  practised  circumcision, 
and  indulged  in  Hebrew  rites  generally.^  To  the  Roman 
satirists  these  aberrations  from  good  sense  and  good  taste 
were  a  rich  fountain  of  ridicule;  but  serious  patriots 
regarded  them  with  misgiving,  as  detrimental  to  public 
morality.  Hence  we  usually  find  the  expulsions  of  the 
Jews  and  the  suppression  of  their  cult  accompanied  by 
similar  steps  taken  against  Chaldean  soothsayers,  Egyptian 
sorcerers,  Syrian  priests,  and  other  purveyors  of  rites  per- 
nicious to  the  virtue  of  Roman  men  and  women. 

Under  Nero  the  hostility  towards  the  Jews  was  tem- 
porarily diverted  against  the  Christians,  and,  while  the 
latter  were  ruthlessly  made  to  pay  with  their  lives  for  the 
Emperor's  criminal  acstheticism,  the  former  enjoyed  an 
immunity  from  persecution,  partly  secured  by  feminine 
influence  at  Court.  But,  while  the  Jews  in  the  West 
were  purchasing  a  precarious  peace  and  a  miserable 
triumph  over  the  Christians,  their  brethren  in  the  East 
were  preparing  for  one  of  those  periodical  struggles  for 
independence  which  move  at  once  the  horror  and  the 
admiration  of  the  student  of  Jewish  history.     The  Jews 

^Sat.  i.  9,  69,  etc.  •  Jnt.  18.  3  {4).  ^Sat.  v.  184. 

*  Fgm.  ap,  Augustin.,  Cit:  D.  6,  11.       ^Sar.  stiv,  96-99,  etc. 
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could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  foreign  despot  in  their 
country.  His  presence  in  Jerusalem  was  a  daily  insult  to 
Jehovah.  The  reverses  which  they  had  hitherto  sustained 
in  their  single-combat  with  the  masters  of  the  world  had 
not  damped  their  desire  for  freedom.  Disaster,  far  from 
crushing,  seemed  to  invigorate  their  courage.  And  for 
the  sake  of  the  Idea  they  were  ready  to  jeopardise  the 
security  and  material  comfort  which  they  generally 
enjoyed  under  the  equitable  and  tolerant  rule  of  the 
Romans,  In  the  eyes  of  the  zealots  the  sensible  attitude 
of  the  higher  classes,  which  acquiesced  in  the  existing 
state  of  affairs, — an  attitude  shared  by  tamous  Rabbis  such 
isjochanan  son  of  Zakkai  who  re-founded  Judaism  when 
the  Temple  fell — was  nothing  less  than  treachery  to  the 
national  cause.  It  was  felt  that,  if  no  attempt  were  made 
to  check  the  "seductive  arts  of  Rome/'  the  whole  race 
would  gradually  sink  into  spiritual  apathy.  Bands  of 
irrcconcilables  were,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Selcucids, 
scattered  about  the  country  and  set  the  example  of 
insubordination  by  frequent  attacks  on  the  Romans  and 
their  partisans.  These  patriots  were  bound  by  a  vow 
to  spare  no  one  who  bended  the  knee  to  the  hated 
tbreigner,  and  they  fulfilled  it  with  all  the  scrupulous 
cruelty  which  characterises  the  vows  of  enthusiasts.  The 
pursuit  of  personal  profit,  as  not  unfrequently  happens, 
was  combined  with  the  pursuit  of  patriotism,  and  there 
soon  appeared  a  secret  revolutionary  association  whose 
emissaries  insinuated  themselves  into  the  very  precincts  of 
the  Temple  and  there  struck  down  those  who  had 
incurred  their  wrath.  Sporadic  assassination  was  gradu- 
ally organised  into  a  regular  conspiracy,  and  the  murderers 
of  yesterday  were  now  ennobled  by  the  appellation  of 
rebels.  The  voices  of  prudence  and  moderation  were 
drowned  in  the  clamour  of  patriotism  ;  the  peace 
was  terrorised  into  a  zeal  for  liberty  which  it  was  far 
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feel 


ing, 


and  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  unfurled. 


66  A.D. 


In  the  meantime  Alexandria  witnessed  another  explo- 
^n  of  the  Graeco-Jewish  feud.  The  Greeks  determined 
to  petition  Nero  tor  the  withdrawal  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship    restored     to     the     Jews     by    Claudius.      A 
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public  meeting  was  held  in  order  to  select  the  ambassa- 
dors who  were  to  carry  the  petition  to  Rome.  Some 
Jews  were  discovered  in  the  amphitheatre  where  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  three  of  them  were  dragged  by  the 
mob  through  the  streets.  Their  co-religionists,  fired  with 
indignation,  rushed  to  the  amphitheatre,  threatening  to 
commit  it  and  the  assembled  Greeks  to  the  flames.  The 
Governor  attempted  to  pacify  the  crowd  ;  but,  being 
himself  a  renegade  Jew,  he  had  little  influence  over  his 
former  brethren,  who  cast  his  apostasy  in  his  teeth. 
Enraged  thereat,  he  let  his  legions  loose  upon  the  Jewish 
quarter.  This  was  soon  converted  into  an  inferno  of 
multiform  brutality,  wherein  fifty  thousand  Jews  arc  said 
to  have  miserably  perished. 

To  return  to  Palestine.  The  revolt  against  the  Roman 
rule,  begun  in  66  a.d.,  ended  in  the  ftimous  fill  of 
70  A.D.  Jerusalem  four  years  later.  The  desperate  obstinacy 
Sept*  7-  of  the  defence,  and  the  terrible  barbarit)'  which  had 
disgraced  the  rising,  provoked  the  conquerors  to  pitiless 
retaliation.  The  holy  city,  which  had  once  been  "the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth "  and  God's  own  habitation, 
was  no  more.  Zion  lay  deserted.  Her  sons  were  slain, 
and  her  daughters  sold  into  slavery  and  shame.  And  the 
Prophet's  words  seemed  to  have  come  true  :  "  Her  gates 
shall  lament  and  mourn  ;  and  she,  being  desolate,  shall 
sit  upon  the  ground."*  Those  Jews  who  had  not  been 
put  to  death  or  driven  forth  to  seek  a  refuge  among  their 
brethren,  already  scattered  over  the  East  and  West,  were 
preserved  to  accompany  Titus  to  Rome  as  prisoners  of 
war,  to  supply  food  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  arena, 
victims  for  the  gladiators'  sword  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
amusement  for  the  sporting  public  of  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Most  awful  calamity  of  all,  the  Temple  of  Zion 
— the  sanctuary  in  which  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  the 
whole  race  centred — was  doomed  to  the  flames,  and  its 
contents  were  carried  ofi^  to  grace  the  pagan  victor's 
triumph.  Among  these  treasures,  hallowed  by  the 
veneration  of  fifteen  centuries,  were  the  shittim  wood 
table  and  the  seven-branched   candlestick  of  pure  gold* 

^  haiah  iii.  26. 
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>th  wrought  out  of  the  liberal  offerings  which  the 
children  of  Israel  had  brought  to  Moses  for  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle,  at  the  bidding  of  God  in  the  desert. 
They  were  the  works  of  wise-hearted  men  of  old,  selected 
for  the  task  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and  instructed  thereto 
by  His  spirit.  For  nearly  four  centuries  these  spoils  ot 
Zion  served  to  adorn  the  Roman  Temple  of  Peace,  until 
an  avenger  arose  and,  having  dealt  with  Rome  as  Rome 
had  dealt  with  Jerusalem,  transferred  them  to  Carthage. 

This  national  catastrophe,  commemorated  as  it  was  for 
ail  time  on  the  imperishable  marbles  of  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus,  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Israel.  It  aroused  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  Hebrew 
nature,  and  fixed  a  chasm  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
which  even  the  lapse  of  long  centuries  proved  unable  to 
bridge.  The  conaueror's  name  was  handed  down  the  ages 
as  a  synonym  for  everything  that  is  monstrous  and 
horrible,  and  his  language  was  tabooed  even  in  epitaphs, 
the  tombs  in  the  Jewish  catacombs  at  Rome  bearing  few 
Latin  inscriptions,  though  Greek  ones  abound. 

Here  we  may  pause  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
ipersistcnt  warfare. 


ipcratsrcnr  \ 


CHAPTER  Ul 

JUDAISM   AM>   PAGANISM 

Over  and  above  the  two  great  causes  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Jew,  already  adduced,  namdyy  man's  intolerance 
of  dissent,  and  the  antipathy  between  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic,  there  was  another  and  more  obvious  barrier  to 
a  good  understanding  between  the  two  elements — one 
sin  which  the  Gentile  could  not  pardon  in  the  Jew: 
the  Jew's  infatuated  arrogance — that  contempt  for  all  men 
bom  outside  the  pale  of  the  Synagogue,  which  national 
humiliation^  instead  of  effacing,  had  deepened  and 
embittered*  It  was  this  provincial  spirit  that  had  pre- 
vented the  message  of  Moses  from  spreading  abroad,  as 
the  message  of  Jesus  and  the  message  of  Mohammed 
spread  in  after  times.  It  was  the  same  spirit  that  now 
forbade  the  Jew  to  feel  at  home  in  the  presence  of  the 
Gentile.  Judaism  has  always  lacked  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion of  Christianity  and  Islam,  not  because  the  rule  of  life 
which  it  prescribes  is  less  pure,  or  the  prospect  of  peace 
which  it  holds  out  less  alluring  to  the  heart  that  yearns 
for  rest,  but  because,  unlike  Christianity  and  Islam,  it 
deliberately  repels  instead  of  inviting  outsiders.  The 
doors  of  Moses's  heaven  are  jealously  closed  to  the 
stranger;  and  those  who  have  entered  into  it  have  at  no 
time  been  more  numerous  than  those  who  have  come  out 
of  it.  When  Jehovah  ceased  to  be  the  God  of  a  clan,  he 
became  the  God  of  a  nation,  but  he  could  not,  and  would 
not,  become  the  God  of  mankind.  In  spite  of  periodical 
attempts  made  by  individual  prophets  and  Rabbis  to  soar 
above  the  barriers  of  narrow  nationalism,  and  to  infuse 
their  own  noble  spirit  into  the  teaching  of  their   prede- 
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ccssors  and  into  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries,  in  spite, 
also,  ot  the  broadening  of  the  conception  of  the  divine, 
due  to  contact  with  the  sublime  religion  of  Babylon, 
Jehovah,  to  the  ordinary  Jew,  remained  an  essentially 
tribal  god.  His  interests  continued  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  interests  of  the  chosen  people.  An  elaborate  fence  of 
ceremonial  and  custom  separated  this  people  from  all  other 
peoples.  On  leaving  their  native  soil  the  Jews  carried 
away  with  them  all  the  spiritual  pride  and  all  the  pious 
prejudices  which  distinguished  their  ancestors.  A  wider 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  failed  to 
broaden  their  sympathies.  Intermarriage  with  the  Gentiles 
was  prohibited  as  stricdy  as  ever,  in  obedience  to  the  old 
commandment:  *' Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages 
with  them;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his 
son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son."^ 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  while  they  appeared  to 
the  Gentile  a  strange  and  unsocial  species  of  men, 
to  them  the  Gentile  continued  to  be  an  unclean  animal. 
Had  it  not  been  for  its  stern  and  exclusive  spirit,  the 
Hebrew  cult  might  have  excited  the  derision  or  the  scorn- 
ful curiosity  of  the  Pagans,  but  it  would  have  hardly  been 
made  the  object  of  systematic  attack.  The  Jews  would 
have  continued  their  eccentric  worship  of  "  the  sky  and 
the  clouds"-  unmolested,  though  unrespected,  and  their 
Temple,  with  all  its  uncanny  **  emptiness,"^  would  have 
remained  standing ;  for  Paganism  was  nothing  if  not 
tolerant.  The  religion  of  classical  antiquity  was  a  matter 
of  convention  rather  than  of  conviction.  The  earnest  and 
the  unhappy  sought  solace  in  philosophy;  the  masses 
in  superstition.  Philosophy  did  not  degenerate  into 
theology,  but  left  theology  to  the  poets  who,  unfettered 
by  doctrine,  created  or  transformed  the  popular  deities 
and  legends,  purging  or  perverting  them  according  to  the 
promptings  of  their  own  imagination,  or  the  requirements 
of  their  art.  The  priests  in  p^an  society  counted  for 
less  than  the  pxjets.  The  word  "  heresy  '*  in  pagan  Greece 
meant  simply  **  free  choice,"  and  later  **a  philosophical 
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school."  The  terms  "orthodox"  and  "heterodox"  had 
hardly  as  yet  acquired  their  invidious  meaning.  Religious 
rancour,  that  baneful  mother  of  manifold  misery  to  man- 
kind, was  not  yet  born.  There  is  no  parallel  in  antiquity 
to  that  unremitting  and  systematic  war  of  creeds  by  which, 
in  later  ages,  men  tried  to  crush  those  who  disagreed  with 
them  in  matters  of  metaphysical  conjecture.  Tolerance 
and  speculative  freedom  were  never  better  understood 
than  in  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Pagan  was  con- 
tent to  navigate  his  own  ship  by  his  own  compass — whether 
of  head  or  of  heart — without  insisting  that  every  one  else 
should  adopt  the  same  compass,  or  be  drowned.  The 
total  absence  of  dogma,  which  forms  at  once  the  charm 
and  the  foible  of  polytheism,  while  precluding  persecution, 
encouraged  a  free  exchange  of  religious  traditions^  not 
only  between  sister  nations,  as  the  Greek  and  the  Italian, 
but  even  between  entirely  foreign  and  even  hostile  races. 
Thus,  while  the  Latin  writers  hastened,  more  or  less 
successfully*  to  Identify  the  deities  of  Italy  with  those  of 
Hellas,  Greek  travellers  in  the  East,  from  Herodotus 
onwards,  habitually  sought  and  found,  or  imagined  that 
they  fi>und.  common  attributes  between  the  divinities  of 
Olympus  and  those  of  Memphis  and  Sidon.  Frequenc 
intercourse  facilitated  the  work  of  assimilation,  and  not 
only  specific  attributes  but  whole  gods  and  goddesses 
fiyunti  their  way  from  one  pagan  country  to  another,  where 
they  were  welcomed.  The  doors  of  the  Pantheon  stood 
hospitably  open   to  all  comers. 

In  this  religious  brotherhood  of  nations  there  was  one 
disturbing  unit :  one  race  alone  stubborrdy  and  offensively 
declined  to  join  the  concert.  The  Jews  held  that  their 
own  religion  was  wholly  true;  the  religions  of  others 
were  wholly  false.  They  arrogantly  boasted  that  they 
ulonc  were  God's  people.  They  believed  themselves  to  be 
m  league  with  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  sharing  His 
ncvretH  and  monopolising  His  favours ;  for  had  not  the 
I  .lUil  cMlcred  into  a  solemn  and  everlasting  covenant  with 
Alntiham  ?  It  was  they  whom  the  Lord  had  selected  to 
be  II  holy  and  special  people  unto  Himself,  above  all 
peoples  that  arc  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  :   '*  Ye  an 
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nesses,  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  servants  whom  I  have 
chosen,"  It  was  for  them  that  the  laws  of  Nature  had 
been  suspended;  that  the  sea  was  made  dry  land;  that 
the  heavens  rained  manna,  and  the  rocks  gave  forth 
water;  that  mounts  had  quaked;  that  the  sun  and  moon 
had  stood  still,  and  the  walls  of  cities  fallen  down  flat  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  It  was  for  them  that  prophets 
and  inspired  men  had  revealed  the  oracles  and  the  will  of 
God. 

If  the  Pagan  was  ready  to  forgive  Jewish  eccentricity, 
no  man  could  tolerate  Jewish  intolerance ;  and  the  resent- 
ment which  the  Jew's  aloofness  aroused  in  the  breast  even 
of  the  educated  Gentile  is  palpable  in  the  pages  of  many 
ancient  authors.  Only  three  Greek  writers  make  a 
favourable  mention  of  the  Jews,  the  most  eminent 
among  them  being  Strabo  the  geographer.  He,  curiously 
enough,  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  spiritual  worship 
of  Jehovah  as  contrasted  with  the  monstrous  idolatry  of 
Egypt  and  the  anthropomorphic  idolatry  of  Greece, 
Less  curious,  but  no  less  rare,  is  the  writer*s  appre- 
ciation of  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Mosaic  Law  and 
his  reverence  for  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Strabo's 
liberal  attitude,  however,  was  not  shared  by  the 
Romans.  They  are  emphatic  and  unanimous  in  their 
condemnation  of  Judaism — Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius, 
Pliny,  and,  above  all,  Tacitus.  The  great  historian 
seems  to  give  utterance  to  a  common  sentiment  in 
denouncing  the  rites  of  the  Jews  as  "  novel  and  contrary 
to  the  ideas  of  other  mortals."  He  accuses  the  followers 
of  Moses  "of  holding  proiune  all  things  that  to  us  are 
sacred;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  indulging  in  things 
which  to  us  are  forbidden/' '  The  Hebrew  horror  of 
the  worship  of  images  and  of  the  deification  of  ancestors 
and  Emperors,  as  exemplified  by  the  fierce  storm  which 
Caligula's  mad  order  to  have  his  own  statue  set  up  in  the 
Temple  raised,  gave  great  offence  to  the  Romans;  while 
the  Jewish  marriage  laws,  which  permitted  a  brother  to 
wed  his  deceased  brother's  wife  and  an  uncle  his  own 
niece,  could  not  but  be  considered  by  the  Romans  as  a 

1  His/,  V.  4. 
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sanction  of  incest.     It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  severe  moralist  should  brand  Mosaic  institutions 
as  "evil  and  disgusting,  owing  their  prevalence  to  their 
very    depravity.'       Likewise,    the     national     movement 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  under  the  splendid  leader- 
ship of  the   Maccabees  resulted  in  the  liberation  of  the 
Hebrew  mind  from  the  tyranny  of  Hellenism  to  Tacitus  is 
nothing  more  than  a  wicked  rebellion  against  the  Mace- 
donian Kings'  laudable  efforts  to  improve  the  morals  of 
their  subjects  by  the  introduction  of  Greek  civilisation, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  victory  of  the  national  party 
was  brought  about  by  •'  expulsions  of  citizens,  destructions 
of  cities,  massacres  of  brothers,  wives  and  parents,"  and 
other  atrocities  in  which  the  leaders  freely  indulged;  but  it 
certainly  is  less  than  the  whole  truth  to  assert  that  the  move- 
ment had  for  its  selfish  object  the  restoration  to  authority 
of  a  royal  family  which,  when  restored,  fomented  supersti- 
tion with  a  view  to  *'  using  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
as  a  prop  of  its  own  power."  *     Even  the  good  points  in 
the  character  of  the  Jews,  **  their  unswerving  loyalty  to 
their  own  kith  and  kin  and  their  prompt  benevolence," 
which  the  truthful  Tacitus  acknowledges,  are  in  his  eyes 
vitiated  by  "  their  hostility  and  hatred  towards  all  aliens,"* 
and  to  him,  as  to  so  many   of  his  compatriots  and  con- 
temporaries, the  Jews  are    "  a  most  vile  race/*    and  the 
Christian   sect   of  them,   at  all  events,   "  the  enemies  of 
mankind."^ 

This  common  estimate  of  the  Jew  was,  of  course,  verj- 
largely  based  on  an  ignorance  of  Jewish  life  and  religion 
that  would  be  ridiculous  but  for  its  terrible  consequences. 
As  early  as  169  b.c.  we  hear  of  the  blood  accusation 
which  is  still  brought  against  the  Jews  by  their  enemies. 
When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  desecrated  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  among  other  fables  that  he  and  his  partisans 
promulgated,  it  was  rumoured  that  there  was  found  in 
the  sanctuary  a  Greek  kept  for  a  sacrificial  purpose  by  the 
priests  who  were  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  killing  a 
Greek  every  year  and  of  feedine  on   his  intestines.      On 
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the  other  hand,  the  Jews  never  did  anything  to  dispel  the 

*  Hhi.  V.  8,       ^Jh,  5.    Cp.  ]uv.  Sat.  xiv.  103-4.       ^  JnnaUs^  xv.  44. 
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ignorance  which  rendered  such  grotesque  myths  credible. 
If"  the  advocate  of  the  Jew  is  inclined  to  charge  the 
Gentile  with  intolerance,  the  advocate  of  the  latter  is 
amply  justified  in  retorting  the  charge.  A  race  which 
avoided  the  places  of  public  amusement  as  scenes  of 
immorality  and  idolatry  could  not  but  be  considered 
morose  and  unsocial ;  a  race  which,  especially  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  banished  mirth  and  music 
even  from  its  wedding  feasts^  would  naturally  be  shunned 
as  sullen  and  suspected  as  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems 
and  spoils  ;  a  race  which  would  *'  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
nor  intermarry  with  strangers "  might  expect  to  be 
represented  as  "  most  prone  to  lust "  and  as  holding 
**  nothing  unlawful  amongst  themselves/'  The  outward 
signs  of  Jewish  aloofness  were  evident  to  the  most  careless 
gaze;  the  inward,  spiritual  beauty,  and  the  moral  worth 
of  Judaism  were  not  so  easily  recognised.  Thus,  pre- 
judiced views,  born  of  Pagan  ignorance  and  nourished 
Dy  Hebrew  intolerance,  created  a  volume  of  animosity 
which,  as  has  already  been  seen,  cost  its  object  many 
sorrows.      But  worse  things  were  yet  to  come. 
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The  struggle  for  freedom  already  narrated  and  its  ruth- 
less suppression  were  not  calculated  to  diminish  the  Jew's 
unpopularity  at  Rome.     Under   the  successors  of  Titus 
we  have  fresh  persecutions  to  chronicle.     The  Jews  were 
heavily  taxed,  and   heathen   proselytes   to  Judaism    were 
punished  with  loss  of  property,  with  exile,  or  with  death 
— penalties    from     which     not    even    kinship    with    the 
Emperor  could  save  the  culprit.     At  last  the  Jews,  driven 
94A.D.  from  the  city  by  an  edict  of  Domitian,  were  forced  to  live 
in  the  valley  of  Egcria  which  was  grudgingly  let  out  to 
them.     This  valley,  once  green  with  a  sacred  grove  famed 
in  legend  as  the  place  where  **  King  Numa  kept  nightly 
tryst  with  his  divine  mistress,"  was  now  notorious  as  a 
desolation  of  malarious  mud  deposited  by  the  overflow  of 
the    Tiber.     In    this    miserable    locality    the    Jews    were 
allowed  to  build  their  Proseucha^  or  house  for  praver — a 
rallying-point  for  a  congregation  of  poor  wretches  *' whose 
basket  and  wisp  of  hay  are  all  their  furniture."^     Thus 
Juvenal  in  one  luminous  line  draws  a  picture  as  vivid  as 
it  is  repulsive  of  the  condition  of  Israel  at  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.     It  may  be  added 
that  the  same  edict  which  drove  the  Jews  from  Rome  also 
expelled  the  philosophers,  among  them  Epictetus. 

A  streak  of  light  amid  general  gloom  is  shed  by  the 
reign  of  Domitian's  successor.  Nerva  was  one  of  the  few 
Emperors  who  knew  how  to  reconcile  absolute  power 
with  personal  freedom,  and  the  Jews  shared  with  the  rest 
of  his  subjects  those  blessings  of  justice  and  liberty  that 

^Juv.  Sat.  iii.    12-14. 
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induced  Tacitus  to  celebrate  his  short  reign  as  the  begin-  Sept.  96 
ning  of  an  era  in  which  "  one  was  permitted  to  think  J^"*  9^- 
what  he  chose  and  to  say  what  he  thought/'  ^  The  Jews 
were  allowed  to  worship  their  God  in  peace,  and  the  fiscal 
tyranny  under  which  they  laboured  was  lightened. 
Nerva's  toleration  is  commemorated  by  a  coin  bearing  on 
the  reverse  the  Jewish  symbol  of  a  palm-tree  and  the 
inscription   Fisci  Judaki  calumnia  sublata. 

However,  kindness  had  as  little  effect  upon  the  Jews  as 
cruelty.  Their  religious  and  national  antipathy  to  the 
alien  ruler  blinded  them  to  the  benefits  of  Roman  admini- 
stration. The  memory  of  their  defeat  rankled,  and  the 
desire  for  emancipation  was  intensified  by  hunger  for 
revenge.  The  prosperity  of  the  present  was  valued  only 
inasmuch  as  it  enabled  them  to  avenge  their  sufferings  in 
the  past.  Their  subjection  was  regarded  merely  as  a  trial 
and  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching  advent  of  the  Deliverer 
destined  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  to  raise  the  children 
of  Israel  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world — ^the  Messiah 
whom  the  Lord  had  promised  to  His  people  through  the 
prophets  of  old.  The  forty  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  were  for  the  Jews 
of  the  Empire  at  large  years  of  comparative  rest  and 
recovery.  All  the  strength  gathered  during  that  period 
was  now  put  forth  in  a  last  desperate  dash  for  freedom. 
The  Babylonian  Jews  gave  the  signal  for  the  holy  war 
by  opposing  the  Emperor  Trajan's  plans  of  conquest  in  115  a.d. 
Mesopotamia.  Thence  the  insurrection  rapidly  spread  to 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Cyprus.  In  every  one  of 
these  countries  the  infuriated  rabble  fell  upon  their  neigh- 
bours, whom  the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  the 
attack  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  the  rage  of  the  assailants. 
If  one  tenth  of  the  tales  of  horror  related  by  Dion 
Cassius  be  true,  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  hatred 
inspired  by  the  Jews  in  after  times,  and  to  extenuate,  if 
not  to  justify,  the  terrible  retribution  which  followed. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Greeks  and  Romans 
were,  according  to  Dion,  butchered  in  Cyrene.  Lybia 
was  utterly  devastated.  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
K  ^Hist,  Li. 
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B  Greeks  were  slaughtered  in  Cyprus.     Great  numbers  of 

H  Greek  and  Roman  heathens  and  Christians  perished  in 
I  ^&yP^»  ^^^  many  of  the  victims  were  sawed  asunder 
H  after  the  fashion  set  by  David,  and  afterwards  imitated 
H  by  the  Mohammedan  conqueror  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

H  It  is  even  added  that  the  butchers,  not  satiated  by  the 
H  mere  sight  of  the   mangled   bodies,  devoured  the   flesh, 

H  licked  up  the  blood,  girded  themselves  with  the  entrails, 
H  and  wrapped  themselves  in  the  skins  of  their  victims — 
H  abominations  which  are  only  credible  to  one  familiar  with 

H  the   treatment   mutually  meted  out  by  the  inhabitants  of 

I  the  Near  East  at  the  present  day.* 

ii7A.D.      The    insurrection    was    quelled,    and    temporary    calm 
restored,  by  Trajan's  successor,  Hadrian,  who  appears  to 
have  yielded  to  the  Jews'  demand  for  the  rebuilding  of 
H         the  Temple.     The   Emperor's  assent   was   received  with 
H  wild    enthusiasm.      The    Jews    believed    that   the  day  of 

H         national  rehabilitation  had  come  : 

H  '*  No  more  the  death  sound  of  the  trumpet's  cry —  ^H 

™^  No  more  they  perish  at  the  foe's  rash  hands ;  ^M 

But  trophies  shsll  3oat  in  the  world  o'er  evil.  ^M 

Dear  Jewish  land  !   fair  town,  inspirer  of  songs. 

No  more  shall  unclean  foot  of  Greeks  within  thy  bounds 

H  Go  forth."  =»  ^ 

H  Thus  sang  an   unknown   Jewish    poet   of  Alexandria, 

■         venting   his  spleen   against  the  Greeks   in   Greek   verse. 

B  But  the  dreamers  were  rudely  awakened.  The  Emperor 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  would  mean  a  perpetuation  of  the  Jewish 
problem.  He,  therefore,  qualified  his  original  concession 
by  terms  which  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Jews.  Their 
bitter  disenchantment  and  their  hatred  of  Hadrian  were 

130  A. n.  concealed  for  a  while.  The  Emperor  visited  Palestine 
and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Jews  by  bringing  them 

'  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Jewish  records  know  nothing 
of  these  atrocities,  and,  as  M.  Rcinach  justly  comments,  the  above  details 
(for  which  Dion  Cassius  is  our  sole  authority)  "inspirent  la  mifiancc." 
The  numbers  of  the  victims,  as  reported  by  Dion,  are  in  thcoiselTCS 
sufficient  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  story. 

^  H.  Gractz,  History  of  the  Jtwst  Eng.  tr.  vol,  ii.  p.  405. 
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into  closer  conuct  with  the  Pagans.  But  he  unfortunately 
adopted  towards  that  end  the  very  means  calculated  to 
defeat  it.  He  proposed  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  on  a  plan 
which  the  Jews  regarded  as  a  deliberate  desecration.  He 
did  not  understand  that  what  the  nation  wanted  was  not 
fusion  with  the  foreigners  but  rigid  separation  from  them. 
.^gain  the  Jews  concealed  their  feelings;  and  while  the 
deluded  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Senate  at  home  praising 
the  peaceful  disposition  and  loyalty  of  this  much-maligned 
people^  they  were  preparing  for  a  fresh  revolt.  Arms  were 
manufactured  and  hidden  in  underground  passages,  secret 
means  of  communication  were  established,  and  Hadrian 
had  scarcely  turned  his  back  on  Jerusalem  when  the  Jews 
once  more  "lifted  themselves  up  to  establish  a  vision.'*  132  a.d. 

The  rebellion  was  headed  by  Bar-Cochba»  in  whom  the 
enthusiastic  mob  recognised  the  prophesied  Messiah  and 
round  whose  standard  they  rallied  in  force  sufficient  to 
defy  the  Imperial  legions  for  two  years.  The  Jewish 
Christians,  who  refused  to  recognise  the  new  Messiah  and 
to  take  part  in  the  holy  war,  were  remorselessly  persecuted. 
and  the  rebellion  blazed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  However,  Hadrian's  army,  under  the  able 
command  of  Julius  Severus  and  of  the  Emperor  himself, 

Ee\'ailed  in  the  end.  Bar-Cochba  was  defeated,  and  the  135  *d. 
it  sparks  of  the  insurrection  were  extinguished  beneath 
mountains  of  corpses.  It  is  reckoned  (though  these 
figures  are  scarcely  trustworthy)  that  no  fewer  than 
five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Jews  succumbed  to  the 
sword  during  the  war,  in  addition  to  an  unknown  multi- 
tude starved  or  burnt  to  death.  Palestine  was  turned  into 
a  wilderness.  All  the  fortresses  were  demolished,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  towns  and  villages  lay  in  ashes.  The 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  State,  commenced  by  Titus,  was 
accomplished  by  Hadrian.  The  spot  upon  which  the 
proud  Temple  had  once  stood  was  now  defiled  by  the 
plough,  and  all  the  holy  sites  were  devoted  to  idols.  The 
Samaritans  shared  the  ruin  of  their  secular  enemies. 
Mount  Gerizim  also  was  polluted  by  a  shrine  to  Jupiter, 
while  on  Mount  Golgotha,  where  a  century  before  the 
awful  crime  had  been  committed,  a  fiine  was  dedicated  to 
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^^M  the  Goddess  of  Lust.     A   pagan    colony  of  Phoenician 

^^H  and  Syrian  soldiers,  who  had  served   their  time,  occupied 

^^1  part   of  Jerusalem,   the  very  name  of  which   was  soon 

^^H  forgotten  in  that  of  Aelia  Capitolina.     Judaism  was  inter- 

^^H  dieted  under  heavy  penalties,  and  the  Jews  were  forbidden 

^^M  to  enter  the  city  of  their  fathers.     The  Babylonian  cap- 

^^H  tivity  had  been  to  the  children   of  Israel  only  a  fatherly 

^^H  rod ;     but    this    last    calamity    proved    their    utter    ruin. 

^^H  Henceforth    they    arc    doomed    to    wander    among    the 

^^H  sons  of  men,  a  sign  and   a  scorn   to  the  nations  of  the 

^^H  The  slaughter  ceased  as  soon  as  there  ceased  to  be  any 

^^H  rebels  to  slay.     A  period  of  compulsion  and  persecution, 

^^H  as  the  Jewish   writers   term   it,  ensued;   but  the   fear  of 

^^H         further  trouble  having  disappeared  once  and  for  ever,  the 
^^^  Romans    forgot    their   anger.     Though    Israel    had    been 

I  extinguished  as  a  state  it  was  suffered  to  live  as  a  sect. 

I  The  throne  had  perished ;  but  the  altar  remained.     At  first 

I  danger  induced  the  Jews  to  compromise  and  to  dissemble. 

I  A    council   of  Rabbis,    secretly   held   at   Lydda,    decided 

I  that  death    by  torture   might  be   avoided   by  the  breach 

I  of  all  the  commandments,  except  the  three  vital  prohibi- 

I  tions  of  idolatry,  adultery,  and  murder.     But  the  reign  of 

I  terror  and  hyp^ocrisy  did  not  last  long.     Under  Antoninus 

fjS  A.D.  Pius  most  of  Hadrian's  decrees  were  revoked,  and  a 
new  "red-letter  day"  was  added  to  the  Jewish  Calendar. 
Though  still  forbidden  to  enter  Jerusalem^  the  Jews  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Palestine.  Both  in  Italy  and  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
that  had  been  conferred  on  their  fathers  by  the  best  of 
Antoninus's  predecessors.  While  admitted  to  the  dignities, 
and  sometimes  to  the  emoluments,  of  municipal  life  on 
terms  of  equality  with  their  fellow-subjects,  they  were 
suffered  to  maintain  their  social  and  religious  inde- 
pendence under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch  whose  scat 
was  at  Tiberias,  and  who  exercised  his  authority  and 
collected  an  annual  tribute  through  his  representatives  in 
each  colony. 

The  follies  of  some  Emperors  proved  as  beneficial  to 
2I8-122A.D.  the  Jews  as  the  wisdom  of  others.     Heliogabalus  carried 
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his  superstitious  veneration  for  the  Mosaic  Law  to  the 
length  of  circumcision  and  abstinence  from  pork.  The 
SjT-ian  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  nicknamed  by  the 
Greeks  Arcliisynagogos,  or  Head  of  the  Synagogue, 
expressed  his  eclectic  friendliness  to  Judaism  by  placing  in 
his  private  apartment  a  picture  of  Abraham  next  to  those 
of  Orpheus  and  Christ,  and  by  causing  the  Jewish  moral 
maxim,  "  Do  not  unto  others  what  thou  wouldst  not  that 
others  did  unto  you,"  to  be  engraven  on  the  Imperial 
palace  and  on  the  public  buildings.  During  this  reign 
the  Jewish  Patriarch  possessed  an  almost  royal  authority, 
and  Hadrian's  decrees,  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  enter 
Jerusalem  and  to  exercise  the  functions  of  judges,  were 
repealed. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Israel  throve  and  multiplied 
apace.  Synagogues  sprang  up  in  every  important  city  in 
the  Empire*  and  the  Jews  fasted  and  feasted  without  fear 
and  often  without  moderation.  Tolerance  begot  tolerance. 
Religious  zeal,  unopposed,  lost  much  of  its  bitterness,  and 
the  Jews  gradually  reconciled  themselves  to  their  new 
position.  Their  hatred  of  the  Pagan  was  almost  forgotten 
in  their  hatred  of  the  Christian  ;  and,  while  they  helped 
in  the  occasional  persecution  of  the  latter,  they  aped  the 
manners  of  the  former.  The  ladies  of  the  Jewish 
Patriarch's  family  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to 
dress  their  hair  according  to  the  Roman  fashion  and  to 
learn  Greek.  The  Jewish  laws  forbidding  Hellenic  art 
and  restricting  the  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  ceased  to 
be  enforced.  But  nothing  shows  the  extent  and  the  depth 
of  the  repugnance  which  the  Gentile  inspired  in  the  Jew 
more  clearly  than  the  fact  that  the  abrogation  of  the  law 
of  the  Synagogue,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  the  oil  of 
the  heathens,  was  regarded  as  so  daring  an  innovation  that 
the  Babylonian  Jews  at  first  refused  to  believe  the  rcfx>rt. 
Bread   made  by  the  heathens  continued  to  be  tabooed. 

The  faith  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  indeed,  wa& 
still  as  firmly  held  as  ever.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
persecution,  from  a  definite  expectation  it  faded  into  f 
pleasantly  vague  hope.  While  cherishing  their  dream  Ibf 
the  future,  the  Jews  were  sensible  enough  not  to  n^0€Ci 
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CHAPTER   V 

CHRISTIANITY   AND   THE   JEWS 

In  dream  I  saw  two  Jews  that  met  by  chance. 
One  old,  stcrn-eycd,  decp-browcd,  yet  garlindcd 
With  living  tight  of  love  around  his  head. 
The  other  young,  with  sweet  seraphic  glance. 

Around  went  on  the  Town's  satanic  dance. 
Hanger  a-piping  while  at  heart  he  bled. 
SJUiUm  Alekhtm,  mournfully  each  said, 
Nor  eyed  the  other  straight  but  looked  askance. 

— Israel  Zangwill. 

Christianity,  long  despised  and  persecuted,  had  by  slow 
yet  steady  steps  made  its  way  among  the  nations,  until 
from  a  creed  of  slaves  it  was  raised  by  Constantine  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world.     The  cross  from  being  3^3  ^-o- 
an  emblem  of  shame  became  the  ensign  of  victory,  and 
the  great  church  of  the  Resurrection,  built   by  the  first 
Christian  Emperor  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  proclaimed  to 
mankind    the    triumph    of  the    new    religion.      But    the 
gospel  which  was  intended  to  inculcate  universal   peace, 
chanty,  and  good-will  among  men  brought  nothing  but 
new  causes  of  discord,  cruelty,   and   rancour.     Apostles 
and  missionaries  arc  apt  to  imagine  that  religion  is  every- 
thing and  national  character  nothing,  that  men  are  formed 
by  the  creeds  which  they  profess,  and  that,  if  you  extended 
to  all  nations  the  same  doctrines,  you  would  produce  in 
all  the  same  dispositions.     The  history  of  religion,  how- 
ever,  conclusively  demonstrates  that    it  is   not  churches 
which  form  men,  but  men  who  form  churches.     An  idea 
when  transplanted  into  foreign  soil,  in  order  to  take  root 
ind  bear  fruit,  must  first  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  of 
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the  realities  of  the  present.     The  subjugation  of  the  earth 
by  force  of  arms  might  come  in  God's  good  time ;  mean- 
while they  resolved   to  achieve  its  conquest  by  force  of 
wit ;  and  it  was  then  that  they  developed  that  commercial 
dexterity    and     laid     the     foundations    of    that    financial 
supremacy    which    have    earned    them    the    envy  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  which,  in  after  ages,  were  destined  to  cost 
them  so  much   suffering.     Their    skill  and  their  know- 
ledge, their  industry  and  their  frugality,  ensured  to  them 
a  speedy  success.     By  the  end  of  the  third  century  their 
European  colonies  had  spread  from  Illyria  in  the  East  to 
Spain   in   the    West,  to   Gaul  and   the  provinces  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  North;  and  it  appears  that,  though  trade, 
including  trade  in  slaves,  was  their  principal  occupation^ 
their   prosperity   in    many  of  these  settlements  was  also 
derived  to   some  small  extent   from  agriculture  and   the 
handicrafts.     The    civil    and    military  services  were  also 
indebted  to   their  talents,  and,  in  a  word,  these   Semitic 
exiles,    though    their    peculiar  customs    were    mercilessly 
ridiculed  on  the  stage,  could  have  none  but  a  sentimental 
regret   for  the   loss  of  Palestine.     Their   position   in   the 
Roman  Empire  at  this  period  was  a  prototype  of  the 
position  which  they  have  since  held  in  the  world  at  large: 
"  Everywhere  and  nowhere  at  home,  and  everywhere  and 
nowhere  powerful/'  ^ 

But  the  calm  was  not  to  last,  and  signs  of  the  long 
terrible  tempest,  which  was  to  toss  the  ship  of  Israel  in 
after  years,  were  already  visible  on  the  horizon. 

^  Mommsen,  Hiitory  o/Rom^,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  iv.  p.  642, 
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In  dream  I  saw  two  Jews  that  met  by  chance, 
One  old,  item-eyed,  deep-browed,  yet  garlanded 
With  living  light  of  love  around  his  head, 
The  other  young,  with  sweet  seraphic  glance. 

Around  went  on  the  Town's  satanic  dance. 
Hunger  a-piping  while  at  heart  he  bled. 
SAaUm  AUichem^  mournfully  each  said, 
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Christianity,  long  despised  and  persecuted,  had  by  slow 
yet  steady  steps  made  its  way  among  the  nations,  until 
from  a  creed  of  slaves  it  was  raised  by  Constantine  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world.  The  cross  from  being  313  a.d, 
in  emblem  of  shame  became  the  ensign  of  victory,  and 
the  great  church  of  the  Resurrection,  built  by  the  first 
Christian  Emperor  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  proclaimed  to 
mankind  the  triumph  of  the  new  religion.  But  the 
gospel  which  was  intended  to  inculcate  universal  peace, 
charity,  and  good-will  among  men  brought  nothing  but 
new  causes  of  discord,  cruelty,  and  rancour.  Aposdes 
and  missionaries  arc  apt  to  imagine  that  religion  is  every- 
thing and  national  character  nothing,  that  men  are  formed 
by  the  creeds  which  they  profess,  and  that,  if  you  extended 
to  all  nations  the  same  doctrines,  you  would  produce  in 
all  the  same  dispositions.  The  history  of  religion,  how- 
ever, conclusively  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  churches 
which  form  men,  but  men  who  form  churches.  An  idea 
when  transplanted  into  foreign  soil,  in  order  to  take  root 
and  bear  fruit,  must  first  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  of 
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the  enemy  outside.  Judaism  was  branded  as  a  godless 
sect,  and  its  extermination  was  advocated  as  a  religious 
duty.  The  apostasy  of  Christians  to  Judaism  was 
punished  severely,  while  the  apostasy  of  Jews  to  Christi- 
anity was  strenuously  encouraged,  and  the  Synagogue 
was  deprived  of  the  precious  privilege  of  persecution, 
which  henceforth  was  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  Church.  The  edict  of  Hadrian,  which  for- 
bade the  Jews  to  live  in  Jerusalem,  was  re-enacted  by 
Constantine,  who  only  allowed  them  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  to  mourn  on  its 
ruins — for  a  consideration. 

But  the  real  persecution  did  not  commence  until  the 

337  accession  of  Constantius,  Then  the  Rabbis  were  banished, 
marriages  between  Jews  and  Christian  women  were 
punished  with  death,  and  so  was  the  circumcision  of 
Christian  slaves  ;  while  the  communities  of  Palestine 
suffered  terrible  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperors 

351  cousin  Gallus,  and  were  goaded  to  a  rebellion  which  ended 
in  the  extirpation  of  many  thousands  and  the  destruction 
of  many  cities.  But  the  Jews  endured  all  these  calamities 
with  the  patience  characteristic  of  their  race,  until  relief 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

In  361  Julian,  whom  the  Church  stigmatised  by  the 
title  of  Apostate,  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  Julian's  ambition  was  to  banish  the  worship  of 
the  Cross  from  his  Empire,  to  reform  paganism  and  to 
restore  it  to  its  ancient  glory.  Brought  up  under  wise 
Greek  teachers,  he  was  early  imbued  with  a  profound 
love  and  reverence  for  the  beliefs  and  customs  of 
Hellas.  He  felt  strongly  the  instinctive  repugnance  of 
the  Hellenic  spirit  to  Oriental  modes  of  thought.  The 
Christian  creed  repelled  him,  and  the  pathos  of  Christ's 
career  left  him  unmoved.  To  Julian  Jesus  was  simply 
the  **  dead  Jew."  His  philosophical  attachment  to 
paganism  and  contempt  for  "  the  religion  of  the 
Galileans  *'  were  strengthened  by  his  experience  of  the 
Christian  tutors  to  whom  his  later  education  had  been 
entrusted  by  his  cousin  Constantius.  While  in  his 
cousin*s  power,  Julian    had   been   forced    to    conceal    his 
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TWirs  and  to  observe  outwardly  the  rules  of  a  creed 
which  he  despised.  Compulsory  conformity  deepened 
his  resentment  towards  the  Christian  Church,  without, 
however,  blinding  him  to  the  beauty  of  the  principle 
of  toleration  which  she  denied.  Although,  on  becoming 
Emperor,  he  favoured  those  who  remained  feithful  to 
the  old  religion,  Julian  did  not  oppress  the  followers 
of  the  new,  holding  that  the  intrinsic  superiority  of 
paganism  would  eventually  secure  its  triumph.  His 
confidence  was  misplaced.  The  classical  ritual  was  no 
longer  acceptable  to  serious  men,  and  the  Neo-Piatonic 
mysticism  which  endeavoured  to  transform  sensuous 
polytheism  into  a  spiritual  philosophy  possessed  no  attrac- 
tion for  the  multitude.  Christianity  had  adopted  enough 
of  pagan  speculation  to  conciliate  the  educated  and  more 
than  enough  of  pagan  practice  to  satisfy  the  ignorant. 
The  Greek  pantheon  had  ceased  to  have  any  reason  for 
existing.  All  that  imperial  encouragement  could  do  was 
10  galvanise   into  a   semblance   of  life   a   body  that  was 

'cady  dead. 

But  though  Julian's  success  was  ephemeral  and  the 
Revival  of  polytheism  impossible^  yet  the  attempt 
brought  for  a  while  pagan  tolerance  to  a  world 
distracted  by  Christian  sectarianism  and  the  sanguinary 
squabbles  of  metaphysicians  and  priests.  Towards  the 
[ews    Julian    proved    particularly    gracious.       He    intro- 

:od    Jehovah    to    his    chorus    of   deities,    and    treated 

urn  with  especial  reverence.  It  was  enough  for 
Julian  that  Jehovah  was  a  god.  He  cared  little  about 
the  claims  to  universal  and  exclusive  veneration  advanced 
on  His  behalf  by  some  of  His  worshippers.  The 
Emperor's  desire  to  humble  the  Christians,  combined 
with  his  genuine  pity  for  the  suffering  Jews,  suggested 
to  him  the  design  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 

investing  it  with  its  ancient  splendour,  and  of  recalling 
children  of  Israel  to  the  home  of  their  fathers. 

Alypius  of  Antioch,  Julian's  faithful  fi-iend,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  and  was  sent  to 
Palestine  for  the  purpose.  The  Jews  saw  the  finger  of 
God  in   the  Imperial  enthusiast's  resolve.     It  seemed  to 
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them  that  the  long-expected  day  of  redemption  had 
dawned,  and  they  answered  the  summons  with  alacritjr. 
Leaving  their  homes  and  their  occupations,  they  crowded 
to  Zion  from  far  and  near»  both  men  and  women, 
bringing  with  them  their  offerings  for  the  service  of  the 
Temple^  gold  and  silver  and  purple  and  silk,  even  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  In  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord 
through  Moses,  and  again  on  their  return  from  Babylon, 
in  the  days  of  yore.  No  Pharaoh  with  a  taste  for  monu- 
mental architecture  had  ever  exacted  from  his  subjects  a 
larger  tribute  in  money  and  labour  than  this  pagan  Prince 
of  Zionists  now  received  freely  from  the  children  of  Israel. 
To  share  in  the  work  was  a  title  to  everlasting  glory, 
while  ignominy  would  be  the  portion  of  those  who 
shirked  it.  But  there  were  few  who  wished  to  do  so. 
The  building  of  the  Temple  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  no 
sacrifice  was  deemed  too  great,  no  service  too  painful  for 
the  realisation  of  the  dream  which  so  many  generations  of 
Jews  had  already  dreamt,  and  which  so  many  more  were 
fated  to  dream  in  the  future.^ 

Alas !    the    glorious   self-denial    of  a   whole  race  was 
wasted,  and  its  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 

363  Emperor's  untimely  death.  The  work  was  abandoned, 
six  months  after  its  inception,  all  traces  of  it  soon 
vanished,  and  the  site  over  which  the  plough  had  once 
been  drawn  remained  a  final  loneliness.  The  pilgrims 
dispersed,  disheartened  and  abashed,  and  their  enemies 
rejoiced.  The  Christians,  in  their  turn,  detected  the 
finger  of  God  in  this  failure  of  the  Jews  to  escape  the  lot 
assigned  to  them  from  above,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins,  and  continued   to  assist  Providence. 

364-378      Under  the  Arian  Emperor  Valens  the  Jews  were  left 

379-395  unmolested.  Theodosius  the  Great  also  protected  them 
against  the  attacks  of  fanaticism,  and  under  the  rule  of 

395-408  Arcadius  they  were  able  to  purchase  peace  by  bribing  the 

^  This  accouDt  of  the  fervid  response  of  the  Jews  to  Jalian*f  call, 

based  on  the  auihoritj'  of  Christian  writers,  is  pronounced  hy  the 
Jewish  historian  Gractz  "  purely  fictitious "  (HUtory  vf  the  Jcw$,  Eng,  tr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  606).  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  a  6ciion  that  bears  upon 
it  a  clearer  mark  of  \'crisimilitudc  than  many  a  *'  historical"  document 
relating  to  this  period. 
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Emperor's  favourites.     But  with  the  accession  of  Theo-  408-4.50 
dosius  the  Younger  orthodoxy  and  intolerance,  which  had 
been    interrupted    by   the   short    reign   of  heresy,   were  I 

restored  to  power. 

The  effects  of  this  restoration  were  soon  felt  by  the 
Jews.  John  Chrysostom  had  been  denouncing  them  in 
Antioch,  and  the  preacher's  eloquence  was  translated  into 
acts  of  violence  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Imncstar.  The  occasion  of  the  riot  was  the  Feast  of4ij  I 
Purim,  when  the  Jews  celebrated  their  triumph  over 
Haman  by  a  carnival  of  intoxication  and  ribaldry  accom- 
panied with  the  crucifixion  of  their  enemy  in  effigy.  The 
merriment,  it  appears,  was  further  accentuated  by  coarse 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  Christianity.  The  Christians  of 
the  town,  who  had  frequently  complained  of  these  orgies 
in  vain,  now  accused  the  Jews  of  having  crucified  not  a 
straw-Haman  but  a  live  Christian  lad.  The  charge  led 
to  the  severe  punishment  of  the  revellers.'  I 

The  same  year  witnessed  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  a 
larger  scale  in  Alexandria.  In  that  city  Jews  and 
Christians  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  mutual  repugnance^ 
which  not  rarely  resulted  in  reciprocal  outrage.  An 
episode  of  this  kind  afforded  Cyril,  the  dictatorial  and 
bigoted  Patriarch,  an  excuse  for  indiscriminate  vengeance. 
Early  one  morning  the  pugnacious  ecclesiastic  led  a  rabble  I 

of  zealots  against  the  Jews*  quarter,  demolished  their 
synagogues,  pillaged  their  dwellings,  and  hounded  the 
inmates  out  of  the  city  in  which  they  had  lived  and 
prospered  for  seven  centuries.  Forty  thousand  of  them, 
the  most  industrious  and  thrifty  part  of  the  population,  j 

were  driven  forth  to  join  their  brethren  in  exile.  The 
Prefect  Orestes,  unable  to  prevent  the  assault,  or  to 
punish  the  culprits,  was  fain  to  express  his  disapproval 
of  their  conduct — an  indiscretion  for  which  he  narrowly 

aped   being  stoned  to  death   by  the  monks.  j 

In  the  meantime  the  Christian   inhabitants  of  Antioch 
Volunteered  to  avenge  the  grievances  of  their  brethren  at 

*That  the  '  Hainan  '  so  burned  was  only  an  effigy  is  now  clearly  shown  J 

hv  an  original  Gconic  Responsum  on  the  subject  discovered  in  the  Cairo  I 

Geniu  and  published  in  the  Jewish  Quartrriy  Ret'int\  xvi.  pp.  651  fol.  I 
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Imnestar  by  ejecting  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens  from  the 
synagogues.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  compelled  them 
to  restore  the  buildings  to  the  owners.  But  this  decision 
was  denounced  by  Simeon  the  Stylites,  who  on  ascending 
his  column  had  renounced  all  worldly  luxuries  except 
Jew-hatred.  From  that  lofty  pulpit  the  hermit  addressed 
an  epistle  to  the  Emperor,  rebuking  him  for  his  sintul 
indulgence  to  the  enemies  of  Heaven.  The  pious 
Emperor    was    not    proof    against     reprimand     from   so 

423  eminent  a  saint.  He  immediately  revoked  his  edict  and 
removed  the  Prefect  who  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
Jews. 

Two  years  later  Theodosius  the  Younger  abolished  the 
semi-autonomous  jurisdiction  of  the  Jewish  Patriarch  of 
Tiberias  and  appropriated  his  revenues.  He  imposed 
many  grievous  restrictions  on  the  celebration  of  Jewish 

425  festivals,  excluded  the  Jews  from  public  offices,  and  pro- 
hibited the  erection  of  new  synagogues.  The  harsh  laws 
of  Theodosius  remained  in  force  under  his  successors. 
The  Jews  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  and  aversion 
in  every  part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  their  persons  and 
their  synagogues,  in  the  towns  where  such  existed,  were 
frequently  made  the  objects  of  assault,  and  the  riots 
excited  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Christian  factions  in 
the  circus  often  ended  in  combined  attacks  upon  the 
Jewish  quarter.  Meanwhile  Palestine,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, had  become  completely  Christianized ;  Greek 
churches  and  monasteries  occupied  the  places  once  held 
by  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  abbots  and  bishops  bore 
sway  over  the  land  of  the  Pharisees,  and  Jerusalem 
from  a  capital  of  Judaism  became  the  stronghold  and 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Cross. 

Suffering  once  more  kindled  the  hope  for  the  Redeemer. 
Moses  of  Crete,  i n  the  middle  ot  the  fifth  century, 
undertook  to  fulfil  the  old  prophecies  and  to  gratify  j 
the  expectations  of  his  persecuted  brethren.  He  gained  j 
the  adherence  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  island  and  confidently 
promised  to  them  that  he  would  lead  them  dry-shod  to 
the  Holy  Land,  even  as  his  great  namesake  had  done 
before  him.     On  the  appointed  day  the  Messiah  marched 
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to  the  coast,  followed  by  all  the  Jewish  congregations^ 
and,  taking  up  his  station  on  a  rock  which  jutted  out 
into  the  sea,  he  commanded  his  adherents  to  cast  them- 
selves fearlessly  into  the  deep.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear  to  us  creatures  of  commonsense,  many  obeyed 
the  command,  to  find  the  waters  unwilling  to  divide. 
Several  perished  through  the  stubbornness  of  the  element 
and  their  own  inability  to  swim ;  others  were  rescued 
from  the  consequences  of  excessive  faith  by  Greek  sailors. 
Moses  vanished. 

Justinian  aggravated  the  servitude  of  the  Jews.  In  his  s^V'S^S 
reign  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Temple  which  had  already 
iF-andered  over  the  East,  been  taken  to  Rome  by  Titus, 
and  thence  transferred  to  Carthage  by  Genseric  the 
Vandal,  found  their  way  to  Constantinople,  The  Jews  of 
New  Rome  had  the  mortification  to  see  these  memorials 
of  their  departed  greatness  in  the  train  of  Belisarius  who, 
having  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Vandals,  carried  into 
captivity  the  grandson  of  Genseric,  and  with  him  the 
sacred  vessels,  which  were  finally  deposited  in  a  church  at  535 
Jerusalem.  In  the  same  year  the  evidence  of  Jews 
against  Christians  was  declared  inadmissible,  and  two 
years  later  Justinian  passed  a  law  burdening  the  Jews 
with  the  expensive  duties  of  magistracy,  while  denying 
to  them  its  exemptions  and  privileges.  Soon  after  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  by  law  to  observe  Passover  before 
the  Christian  Easter. 

Under  Justinian  the  Samaritans  fared  even  worse 
than  the  Jews.  Oppression  goaded  them  repeatedly  to 
rebellion,  and  each  attempt,  accompanied  as  such  attempts 
were  with  atrocities  against  the  Christians,  rendered  the 
yoke  heavier.  One  ot  these  desperate  revolts  occurred  in 
5j6  A.D.,  when  the  Samaritans  of  Caesarea  took  advantage 
of  one  of  the  inevitable  circus-riots  and,  aided  by  the 
Jews,  massacred  the  Christian  inhabitants.  The  crime 
brought  down  upon  them  a  heavy  and  indiscriminate 
punishment. 

A  respite  followed  on  Justinian's  death,  and  it  continued 
under  his  immediate  successors.  But  the  reign  of  Phocas 
witnessed  a  renewal  of  the  feud.     The  Jews  of  Antioch  608 
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suddenly  fell  upon  the  Christians,  whom  they  slaughtered 
and  burnt ;  while  they  dragged  the  Patriarch  through  the 
streets  and  put  him  to  death.  A  military  force  suppressed 
the  riot  and  wreaked  vengeance  on  the  guilty  people. 
A  few  years  after,  the  Jews  seized  an  opportunity  for 
venting  their  ill-concealed  hatred  of  the  Greeks.  Thij 
was  the  advance  of  the  Persians  upon  Palestine, 

A  certain  rich  Jew  of  Tiberias,  Benjamin  by  name, 
led  the  revolt,  and  called  upon  his  fellow-countrymen 
to  join  the  Persians.  The  Jews  gladly  complied,  and 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  bringing  their  fury 
and  their  fire  to  bear  upon  the  Christians.  With  their 
614  assistance  the  Persians  took  Jerusalem,  massacred  ninety 
thousand  Christian  inhabitants,  and  sacked  all  the  Chris- 
tian sanctuaries,  for  their  Jewish  allies  would  spare  none 
and  nothing  that  reminded  them  of  their  narional  humilia- 
tion. From  the  capital  terror  and  havoc  spread  throughout 
the  land,  the  conquerors  destroying  the  monasteries  and 
killing  the  monks  wherever  they  found  them.  An  attempt 
to  surprise  and  slay  the  Christians  of  Tyre  during  the 
Easter  celebrations,  however,  failed.  The  latter,  having 
been  informed  of  the  design,  seized  the  Jews  in  the 
town,  who  were  to  act  as  secret  auxiliaries  of  the  assail- 
ants, killed  one  hu  ndred  of  them  for  each  atrocity 
perpetrated  by  their  accomplices  outside  the  city,  and 
threw  the  heads  of  the  victims  over  the  walls  for  the 
edification  of  their  co-religionists.  This  performance  had 
the  desired  eflfect.  The  besiegers,  dismayed  at  the  shower 
of  Hebrew  heads  which  fell  upon  them,  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  pursued  by  the  Tyrian  Christians. 

For  fourteen  years  Palestine  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Jews.  Several  Christians  in  despair 
embraced  Judaism,  among  them  a  monk  of  Mount  Sinai, 
who  changed  his  name  into  Abraham,  married  a  Jewess, 
and,  renegade-like,  distinguished  himself  by  joining  in 
the  persecution  of  the  faith  which  he  had  betrayed  But 
the  Jews,  who  had  fondly  hoped  that  their  Persian  allies 
would  make  the  country  over  to  them,  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Discontent  culminated  in  a  rupture  with 
their  friends  and  the  banishment  of  many  Jews  to  Persia. 
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The  rest  then  resolved  to  revenge  themselves  by  a  second 
Kt  of  treacherj'.  They  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,  and,  on  his  promising  to  forgive 
and  forget  their  past  misdeeds,  aided  him  to  recover  the 
province.  The  Persian  invaders  were  driven  back»  and  the  6a8 
Greeks  reigned  once  more  supreme  over  Western  Asia. 

The  Jews  acclaimed  the  victor  and  his  army  with 
lervile  adulation,  and  entertained  both  with  a  liberality 
springing  from  cold  calculation.  But  their  enthusiasm 
was  too  transparent,  and  their  atrocities  too  recent  to 
delude  Heraclius.  At  Jerusalem  the  monks  earnestly 
implored  the  Emperor  to  punish  the  traitors^  and  with 
one  stroke  to  remove  for  ever  the  danger  of  a  repetition 
of  their  crime.  Heraclius  objected  to  the  breach  of  faith 
which  the  holy  men  so  vehemently  recommended;  but 
his  scruples  were  overruled  by  their  offers  to  take  the 
sin  upon  themselves,  by  their  casuistical  demonstrations 
that  the  extermination  of  the  enemies  of  Heaven  was  a 
meritorious  deed  beside  which  common  honesty  counted 
for  nothing,  and  by  the  promise  to  fast  and  pray  on  his 
behalf.  The  Jews  were  persecuted;  many  of  them  were 
ilaughtered,  and  others  fled  to  the  hills  or  to  Egypt, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  their  brethren.  Thus 
double  treachery  ended  in  double  disaster. 

The  suflferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  Byzantine  Empire 
were  revived  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  who  seems  to  have 
tried  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  clergy,  forfeited  by 
his  iconoclastic  proclivities,  by  a  zealous  persecution  of 
those  eternal  enemies  of  Orthodoxy.  In  723  he  issued  a 
decree  threatening  with  terrible  penalties  all  Jews  who 
refused  to  be  baptized.  Some  submitted  to  the  ordeal  in 
order  to  save  their  lives  ;  others  preferred  to  seek  safety 
in  voluntary  exile,  or  glory  in  self-inflicted  martyrdom  ; 
many  burning  themselves  to  death  in  their  synagogues. 

Under  Leo*s  successors,  though  the  Jews  continued  to 
be  excluded  from  public  offices,  they  were  allowed  full 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  the  pursuit 
of  commerce.  Basil,  however,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  renewed  the  endeavours  of  the  Church  to  con- 
vert the  infidels,  and  under  his  auspices  public  disputations 
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were  held  between  Christian  and  Hebrew  theologians; 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  former  being  strengthened 
by  promises  of  political  preferment  to  converts.  Many 
Jews  hastened  to  profit  by  this  opening  to  power.  But 
886  on  the  Emperor's  death  they  exhibited  an  equal  alacrity 
in  returning  to  the  old  faith.  Whereupon  Leo  the 
900  Philosopher  ordered  that  backsliders  should  be  put  to 
death  as  traitors  to  the  Church.  This  severity,  however, 
was  relaxed  under  his  unphilosophical  successors. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  that  invaluable  guide  to  the 
mediaeval  Jewry,  who  visited  Constantinople  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,'  describes  the  condition  of 
his  co-religionists  as  follows  :  '*  They  are  forbidden  to  go 
out  on  horseback,  except  Solomon  of  Egypt,  who  is  the 
King's  physician,  and  through  whom  the  Jews  find  great 
alleviation  in  the  persecution.  For  the  persecution  in 
which  they  live  is  heavy.  ,  .  .  The  Christians  hate  the 
Jews,  be  they  good  or  bad^  and  lay  upon  them  a  heav)' 
yoke.  They  beat  them  in  the  streets  and  hold  them  in  a 
state  of  cruel  slavery.  But  the  Jews  are  rich  and  kind, 
loving  mercy  and  religion,  and  they  endure  patiently  the 
persecution.  The  quarter  in  which  they  live  separately  is 
called  Pera."=' 

Briefly,  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  Eastern  Empire  is  a 
story  of  ecclesiastical  persecution  tempered  at  times  by 
imperial  protection,  until  the  Turkish  conquest  deprived 
the  Christians  of  the  means  of  oppression.  Somewhat 
better  conditions  prevailed  in  the  West. 

The  Jews  continued  to  live  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  Naples, 
Genoa,  and  Milan,  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
commerce,  long  after  persecution  had  commenced  in  the 
liast.  Ambrosius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  it  is  true,  denounced 
and  derided  the  infidels,  but  he  was  prevented  from  an 
active  demonstration  of  his  theories  on  the  subject  by  the 
firmness  of  Theodosius  I.     This  Emperor's  feeble  suc- 

^  The  exact  date  of  the  "Tour"  is  disputed.  It  probably  occupied 
the  thirteen  years  between  1 1 60  and  1 1 73. 

*  Benjamin  of  Tudcla'5  Itinerary^  p.  24  (cd.  Asher).  A  new  critical 
edition  (by  M.  N.  Adler)  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Jetvish  Quarter^ 
?^£pfAv,     For  the  passage  in  the  text  see  iSi^  xvi.  730. 
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ccssor,  Honorius,  forbade  the  collection  of  the  Jewish  599 
Patriarch's  tax  in  Italy  ;  but  the  order  was  revoked  ftve 
yczrs  later.  In  all  the  cities  mentioned  the  Jews  formed 
separate,  semi-autonomous  communities,  their  only  com- 
plaint being  their  exclusion  from  judicial  and  military 
dignities,  which  they  did  not  covet,  and  the  prohibition  to 
build  new  synagogues  or  to  own  Christian  slaves.  The 
latter  law.  though  bitterly  resented  by  the  Jews,  was 
perfectly  justified  from  the  Christian,  or  indeed  from  an  1 
equitable,  point  of  view.  The  Jews  were  large  slave- 
dealers  and  slave-owners,  and  it  was  their  custom  to 
convert  their  slaves  to  Judaism  in  order  to  avoid  the 
prtrsencc  of  Gentiles  under  their  roofs.  All  slaves  who 
refused  to  be  circumcised  were,  in  obedience  to  the 
Talmud,  sold  again.  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  protect  these  helpless  brutes  in  human  form 
against  proselytism.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Jews,  the  prohibition  was  a  severe  blow  at 
their  power  of  competition,  as  in  that  age  slave  labour 
was,  if  not  the  only,  certainly  the  most  usual  kind  of 
labour  available. 
H  The  conquest  of  Italy  by  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  489 
^fid  the  principles  of  toleration  upon  which,  though  a 
Christian  and  a  heretic  and  a  hater  of  Hebrew  "obduracy," 
this  prince  based  his  rule,  seemed  to  promise  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  Israel.  How  enlightened 
Theodoric*s  administration  was  is  shown  by  the  following 
incident.  The  Jews  of  Genoa,  on  asking  for  permission 
to  repair  their  synagogue,  received  from  the  King  this 
reply :  '*  Why  do  you  desire  that  which  you  should  avoid  ? 
We  accord  you,  indeed,  the  permission  you  request ;  but 
we  blame  the  wish,  which  is  tainted  with  error.  We 
cannot  command  religion,  however,  nor  compel  anyone  to 
believe  contrary  to  his  conscience."  ^  But  the  fanaticism 
of  Theodoric's  orthodox  subjects,  denied  an  outlet  against 
the  Arian  conquerors,  vented  itself  on  the  Jews,  who 
suddenly  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
Italian  rabble,  were  insulted  and  robbed,  and  saw  their 
synagogues  looted  and  burnt,  until  the  civil  authorities 
^^^H  ^  H.  Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 
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H  intervened,  stopped  the  havoc,  and  forced  the  aggressors 
H  to  make  reparation  for  the  losses  inflicted  upon  their 
H  fellow-townsmen,  thereby  earning  the  cordial  anathemas 
H         of  the  whole  Catholic  world. 

H  Thus  ended  the  fifth  century.     Nor  did  the  position  of 

H         the    Jews   deteriorate    in    the    sixth.      How    happy   and 
H         wealthy  they  continued  to  be  in   Italy  under  the  Ostro- 
P        gothic  rule  is  proved  by  the  brave  resistance  which  they 
536        opposed  to  Justinian's  general,  Belisarius,  in  his  conquering 
progress  through   the   peninsula,  and    more  especially  at 
Naples.     Byzantine  domination  over  Italy  ceased  in  589, 
K         when  the  greater  part  of  the  country  fell  under  the  power 
H         of  the  Lombards,  who  also  left  the  Jews  in  peace.     Out- 
^^         bursts  of  popular  intolerance  disgraced  the  Italian  peninsula 
H         from  time  to  time,  but,  as  a  rule,  Israel  was  able  to  secure 
^^         official  indulgence  with  the  wealth  which  it  amassed  under 
590-604  the    interested    protection    of  the    Popes.      Gregory  the 
Grcatj  although  he  persecuted  the  Manichaean  heretics  of 
^m  Sicily  and  ordered  the  reclamation  of  the  pagan  peasants 

H  of  Sardinia  **  etiam  cum  verberibus,"  and  although,  in  his 
H  anxiety  to  extinguish  slavery,  he  revived  the  ordinance  of 
^  the  Emperor  Constantius  and  impressed  upon  the  princes 

of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy  the  necessity  of  forbidding 
the  possession  of  Christian  slaves  by  Jews,  yet  laid  down 
the  principle  that  no  other  means  than  friendly  exhorta- 
tion and  pecuniary  temptation  should  be  employed  in  the 
conversion  of  the  latter,  and  he  sheltered  them  from  the 
aggressive  piety  of  the  inferior  bishops. 

In  Gaul  Jews  must  have  settled  at  a  very  early  period, 
though  the  origin  of  their  colonies  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
unrecorded  time,  and  no  sure  evidence  of  their  presence 
in  that  province  is  extant  before  the  second  century. 
Whether  the  first  Jewish  settlers  north  of  the  Alps 
arrived  as  prisoners  of  war  or  as  peddlers,  they  make 
their  appearance  in  history  as  Roman  citizens,  and  as 
such  they  were  treated  with  respect  by  the  Prankish  and 
Burgundian  conquerors,  who  allowed  them  to  practise 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  trade  without  let  or  hindrance, 
until  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  advent  of  the 
Cross  here,  as  elsewhere,  proved  fatal  to  the  sons  of  Israel. 
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Time    had    passed   on,  the 


Nor  could   it   be  otherwis 

Roman  Empire  had  been  swept  away,  and  a  new  order 
of  things  had  sprung  into  existence.  Younger  races 
dominated  the  regions  over  which  the  Roman  eagle  once 
spread  his  proud  wings,  and  the  worship  of  one  God, 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  had  dethroned  the  many  deities  of 
paganism.  The  Jew  alone  had  remained  the  same. 
Despite  lapse  of  time  and  aU  vicissitudes,  the  Hebrew 
of  Western  Europe  still  was  a  faithful  facsimile  of  his 
Asiatic  forefathers.  Like  them  he  continued  hemmed  in 
by  an  iron  circle  which  he  would  not  overstep  and  into 
which  he  reluctantly  admitted  outsiders.  The  Jews  every- 
where dwelt  apart,  suspicious  and  suspected.  Jewish 
writers  glory  in  this  arrogant  and  dangerous  isolation  : 
^*ln  spite  of  their  separation  from  Judaea  and  Babylonia, 
the  centres  of  Judaism,  the  Jews  of  Gaul  lived  in  strict 
laordance  with  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  Wherever 
they  settled  they  built  their  synagogues  and  constituted 
their  communities  in  exact  agreement  with  the  directions 
of  the  Talmud."  ^  Such  constancy,  admirable  in  itself, 
was,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  pregnant  with  perils 
which  were  not  slow  in  declaring  themselves. 

In  465  the  Council  of  Vannes  forbade  the  clergy  to 
participate  in  Jewish  banquets,  because  it  was  considered 
beneath  the  dignity  of  Christians  to  eat  the  viands  of  the 
Jews,  while  the  Jews  refused  to  partake  of  the  viands  of  the 
Christians.  This  was  the  commencement  of  an  active  dis- 
play of  antipathy  destined  to  endure  down  to  our  own  day. 

In  Burgundy  the  conversion  of  King  Sigismund  to  the 
Catholic  faith  inaugurated  an  era  of  oppression  of  all  5^^ 
tics — Arians  as  well  as  Jews.  True  believers,  whether 
ymcn  or  clergymen,  were  prohibited  from  taking  part  in 
Jewish  banquets.  From  Burgundy  the  spirit  of  hostility 
spread  to  other  countries.  The  third  and  fourth  Councils  53^  and 
4t  Orleans  reiterated  the  above  prohibition,  and  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  appear  abroad  during  Easter,  because 
their  presence  was  "  an  insult  to  Christianity."  Clerical 
fanaticism  was  invested  with  constitutional  authority  by 
>hildcbert  I,  of  Paris  a  few  years  after.  554 

*  H.  Graciz,  H'utory  of  the  JewSj  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 
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Among  these  earlier  persecutors  of  Judaism  none 
distinguished  himself  more  highly  than  Avitus,  Bishop  of 
Clermont.  In  him  the  Jews  of  Gaul  found  an  enemy  as 
implacable  as  their  brethren  of  Alexandria  had  found  in 
CyriL  He  repeatedly  strove  to  convert  the  Jews  of  his 
diocese,  and,  on  his  sermons  proving  ineffectual,  he 
incited  the  Christians  to  attack  the  synagogues  and  to 
raze  them  to  the  ground.  But  even  this  argument  failed 
to  persuade  the  stiff-necked  infidels  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  good  Bishop,  therefore,  gave  them  the 
option  of  baptism  or  banishment,  thus  forestalling  the 
King  of  England  by  seven  and  the  King  of  Spain  by 
nine  centuries.  One  Jew  chose  baptism,  and  paraded 
the  streets  in  his  garments  of  symbolic  purity  during  the 
Pentecost.  But  another  Jew  undertook  to  interpret  the 
feelings  of  his  brethren  by  soiling  the  devout  apostate's 
white  clothes  with  rancid  oil.  The  inopportune  anoint- 
ment led  to  a  massacre  and  to  the  forcible  baptism  of 
five  hundred  more  Jews,  while  the  rest  fled  to  Marseilles. 

576  This  triumph  of  the  faith  at  Clermont  was  received  with 

great  rejoicings  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  Bishop 
Gregory  of  Tours  showed  a  laudable  lack  of  ecclesiastical 
jealousy  by  inviting  a  poet  to  sing  in  bad  Latin  the 
success  of  his  colleague. 

$81  Five  years  later  the  Council  of  Ma^on  passed  various 

enactments  emphasising  the  social  inferiority  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  Councillors.  King  Chilperic  also 
dabbled  in  compulsory  proselytism,  and   the  later  Mero- 

615.  629  vingian  Kings  Clotaire  II.  and  Dagobert  carried  on  the 
work  in  grim  earnest.  The  former  of  these  princes,  in 
obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Clermont  and  Ma^n 
Councils,  debarred  the  Jews  from  such  oflicial  posts  as 
conferred  on  the  holders  authority  over  Christians,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Council  of  Paris  recommended 
their  indiscriminate  dismissal  from  all  state  offices.  But 
the  decline  of  the  *'  Merovingian  drones  '*  brought  at  last 
relief  to  the  Jews  of  Gaul. 

In  Spain,  as  in  Gaul,  Israel  had  pitched  its  tent  very 
early — in  all  probability  before  the  fell  of  the  Roman 
Republic.     The  number  of  the  colonists  was  subsequently 
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increased  by  the  captives  carried  ofF  from  Palestine  bjr 
Titus  and  Hadrian,  and  sold  in  various  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  by  voluntary  emigrants;  so  that  the 
peninsula  was  gradusdly  dotted  with  their  synagogues; 
many  towns  became  known  as  "  Jewish  "  owing  to  the 
predominance  of  the  chosen  people  in  their  population, 
and  many  Jewish  families  pointed  with  pride  to  lengthy 
pedigrees,  real  or  imaginary,  some  dating  their  immigra- 
tion from  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  others 
tracing  their  ancestry  to  David ;  and  not  a  few  even 
claiming  descent  from  settlers  brought  to  Spain  by  no 
less  a  personage  than   Nebuchadnezzar  ! 

Here  they  remained  unmolested  until  the  conversion  of 
the    country   to   Christianity,    when    the   familiar   process 
began.      The   new   religion,    having   wiped   out   idolatry, 
sought  a  fresh  field   among   the    Jews.     Their  infidelity 
justified    persecution ;    their    wealth    and   their   weakness 
invited   it.     As  early  as   the    reign    of   Constantine   the 
Great  we  find  Bishop  Severus  of  Magona,  in  the  island 
of  Minorca,  burning  their  synagogues  and  forcing  them 
to  embrace  Christianity,  and  Bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova 
prohibiting  Christians,   under   pain   of  excommunication, 
from  trading,  intermarrying,  or  otherwise  mixing  with  the  320 
contaminated  race.     But  the  lot  of  Israel  did  not  become 
unbearable  until  long  after  the  Visigoths  from  the  North 
invaded,  devastated,  and  permanently  occupied  the  penin- 
sula.     The    first    Arian     kings,    while    persecuting    the 
Catholics,  allowed  full  liberty,  civil  and  political,  to  the 
Israelites,  who  consequently  rose  to  great  affluence  and  to 
the  most  important  dignities  in  the  state.      This  happy 
period  ended  in  the  sixth  century  when   King   Reccared 
abjured  the  Arian  heresy  and  was  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church.     Then  came  orthodoxy,  and  with  it  per- 
Kcution.     In  589  the  Council  of  Toledo  forbade  the  Jews 
to  own  Christian  slaves,  and  to  hold  public  offices.     The 
Jews  tried  to  avoid  the  first  restriction  by  offering  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  King    Recarred.     But  he  renjsed  the 
oficr,  and  earned  the  eulogies  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  599 
who  compared   him    to   King   David ;    for  as   David   had 
poured  the  water  brought  to  him  out  before  the  Lord,  so 
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had  Recarred  sacrificed  to  God  the  gold  ofRred  to  him. } 
This  was  precisely  the  principle  which  nine  centuries  later 
dictated  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  policy  towards  the  Jctw. 
Indeed,  early  Visigothic  legislation  supplies  many  curious 
precedents  for  mediaeval  Spanish  bigotry.  As  time  went 
on  it  doomed  the  whole  Jewish  race  to  servitude,  and 
invented  many  of  the  maxims  and  methods  afterwinis 
adopted  and  perfected  by  the  Inquisition. 

Throughout  the  seventh  century  the  hapless  people 
experienced  all  the  rigour  of  Spanish  statesmanship, 
guided  by  priestly  malevolence.  Even  bribery,  the  last 
resource  of  the  oppressed,  was  provided  against  by 
regulations  which  in  their  stringency  showed  that,  if  the 
Jews  were  eager  to  purchase  mercy,  their  ecclesiastical 
oppressors  were  not  above  selling  the  commodity.  Under 
6' 2  King  Sisebut,  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  a  rehearsal  of 
the  tragedy  acted  in  the  same  country  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  years  later.  They  were  imprisoned,  plundered,  or 
burnt,  and  finally  they  were  given  the  choice  between 
apostasy  and  expatriation.  The  most  "  stiff-necked " 
amongst  them  preferred  the  loss  of  country  and  property 
to  loss  of  self-respect.  Ninety  thousand  yielded  to  force:, 
and  saved  themselves  by  apparent  conversion.  The 
Church,  while  disapproving  ot  compulsory  proselytism, 
pronounced  a  heavy  sentence  on  those  who  openly 
renounced  the  creed  which  nothing  but  the  fear  of 
banishment  had  driven  them  to  embrace.  Baptism 
became  a  mask  and  a  mockery.  But  even  outward 
conformity  could  not  long  be  maintained  unsupported 
by  internal  conviction,  and  many  neophytes  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  hateful  cloak. 
Thereupon  the  Church,  sorely  scandalized  at  the  sight 
of  proselytes  falling  back  into  the  slough  whence  she 
had  rescued  them,  induced  Sisenand,  one  of  Sisebut's 
successors,  to  restrain  by  force  the  Jews  once  baptized 
from  relapsing  into  Judaism,  or  from  frequenting  other 
Jews,  and,  furthermore,  to  order  that  the  children  of 
the  former  should  be  torn  from  their  parents  and  be 
educated  in  monasteries  and  nunneries.  Those  who 
were  discovered  secretly  indulging  in  Hebrew  rites  were 
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condemned  to  lose  their  freedom  and  to  serve  the  King*s 
favourites.  Side  by  side  with  these  inhuman  measures 
was  carried  on  a  less  harmful,  though  not  less  stupid, 
missionary  campaign.  All  the  polemical  arguments  of 
the  early  Fathers  were  now  refurbished,  but  with  no 
greater  success  than  had  attended  them  when  brand-new. 

However,  these  efforts  of  the  Church  notwithstanding, 
the  nobles  of  Spain  continued  to  extend  their  protection 
over  the  persecuted  people  until  the  accession  of  King 
ChintiUa,  who  in  a  General  Council  wrested  from  them  a 
CDnfimiation  of  the  anti-Jewish  enactments  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and,  moreover,  proclaimed  a  wholesale  expulsion 
of  all  Jews  who  refused  to  embrace  Christianity.  Again 
IBU17  Israelites  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  many 
into  hypocrisy. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  signal  proof  of  piety  on  the 
Kiflg's  part  would  break  at  last  the  inflexible  infidelity  of 
tiie  race.  The  Church  also  decreed  that  every  king  in  638 
die  future  should  at  his  coronation  take  a  solemn  oath  to 
CDDtinue  the  persecution  of  heretics.  But  persecution 
presupposes  a  perfect  accord  between  the  civil  authority 
and  the  ecclesiastical  ;  and,  as  has  sometimes  happened 
tixkcc,  the  secular  power  in  Spain  recognised  certain  limits 
to  its  capacity  for  obeying  the  spiritual.  Chintilla  died  in 
642,  and  later  sovereigns  refused  to  carry  out  the  decrees 

the  Church,  while  others  tried  to  do  so  in  vain.  The 
were  too  useful  to  be  dispensed  with.  Political 
necessity  overruled  religious  bigotry,  and  Spain,  as  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  contijiued  to  present  the  strange 
tpectade  of  a  proscribed  sect  flourishing  under  the  very 
of  the  judges  who  had  repeatedly  pronounced  its 
Despite  the  manifold  disabilities  under  which  the 
Jews  laboured,  they  remained  and  multiplied  in  the 
peninsula,  the  pseudo-converts  practising  Judaism  in 
•ecrct ;  some  of  the  avowed  Jews  refuting  the  arguments 
of  their  assailants  in  polemical  treatises  ;  all  nursing  a 
lulicn  hatred  of  their  rulers  and  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  it. 

Such  an  opportunity  offered  itself  in  the  Arab  invasion, 
aod  the  Mohammedan  Caliphs  found  in  these  suffering 
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children  of  a  kindred  race  and  religion  ready  and  valuable 
allies.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fear  of  such  an 
alliance  between  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and  those 
of  Moses  had  intensified  among  the  Christians  of  Spain 
the  anti-Jewish  feeling  which  found  vent  in  the  violent 
persecution  of  the  Jews  during  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula.  If  so,  the 
Spaniards  by  their  treatment  of  the  Jews  created  the 
situation  which  they  feared.  The  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion was  prepared  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews  of 
Spain  with  their  co-religionists  in  Africa,  who  exposed  to 
the  Saracens  the  weaknesses  of  the  Visigothic  kingdoms. 
Tarik,   the  Mohammedan   conqueror,  in   his   triumphant 

711  career  through   the  peninsula,  after  the  battle  of  Xercs, 

where  Roderic  the  last  of  the  Visigothic  kings  had  fallen, 
was  everywhere  supported  by  the  Jews.  Cordova, 
Granada,  Malaga,  and  other  cities  were  entrusted  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  Jews,  and  Toledo  was  betrayed  to  the 
■  invader  by  the  Jews,  who,  while  the  Christian  inhabitants 
were  assembled  in  church  praying  for  divine  help,  threw 

7i«  the  gates  open  to  the  enemy,  acclaiming  him  as  a  saviour 

and  an  avenger. 

Persecution  had  again  awakened  the  desire  for  redemp- 
tion, which  had  never  been  allowed  to  remain  dormant 

About  720  long.  The  new  Messiah  appeared  in  the  person  of  a 
Syrian  Jewish  Reformer,  named  Serene.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Jews  of  Syria  were  at  that  time  suffering  almost 

717-7*0  as  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  the  fanatical  Caliph  Omar  II.  as 
at  those  of  the  Christian  Emperor  Leo.  When,  therefore, 
the  Messiah  arose,  promising  to  restore  them  to  independ- 
ence and  to  exterminate  their  enemies,  many  Eastern  Jews 
lent  an  attentive  car  to  his  gospel.  The  Redeemer's  fame 
reached  Spain,  and  the  Jews  of  that  country  also,  still 
smarting  under  the  sufferings  of  centuries  and  probably 
disappointed  in  the  extravagant  hopes  which  they  had 
built  uf>on  the  Arab  conquest,  hastened  to  enlist  under 
his  banner.  But  Serene's  career  was  cut  short  by  Omar 
II. 's  successor.  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  seized 
the  Messiah  and  subjected  him  to  a  severe  cross- 
examination.      Whether  it  was  due  to  the  subtlety  of  the 
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theological  riddles  propKJunded  to  him  by  the  Caliph,  or 
to  some  more  tangible  test  of  constancy,  the  Prophet's 
courage  failed  him.  It  was  even  said,  by  those  who  had 
xrfused  to  follow  the  Messiah,  or  who  having  followed 
were  disillusioned,  that  Serene  declared  his  mission  to  be 
only  a  practical  pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  his  credulous 
co-rcligionists.  Be  that  as  it  may,  poor  Serene  was 
delivered  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Synagogue,  and 
his  disgrace  dissipated  the  Messianic  dream  for  the 
time. 

But  in  less  than  a  generation  another  Reformer  of  the 
Messianic  type  appeared  in  the  Persian  town  of  Ispahan  to 
rekindle  the  enthusiasm  and  try  the  faith  of  his  people. 
This  was  Obaiah  Abu  Isa  ben  Ishak.  He,  somewhat 
more  modest  than  his  predecessor,  claimed  to  be  only 
one — ^though  the  last  and  most  perfect — of  a  line  of  five 
forerunners  who  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming 
Redeemer.  He  also  held  out  the  promise  to  free  the 
children  of  Israel  from  thraldom.  Nor  did  he  preach  to 
deaf  cars.  One  of  the  most  striking  inconsistencies  in  the 
Jewish  character  is  the  combination  which  it  presents  of 
anltmited  shrewdness  and  suspiciousness  with  an  almost 
equal  capacity  for  being  duped.  The  people  who  in  every 
age  have  been  hated  as  past  masters  of  deceit,  have  them- 
selves often  been  the  greatest  victims  of  imposture. 
Religious  belief  is  so  strong  in  them  that,  especially  in 
times  of  suffering,  nothing  seems  improbable  that  agrees 
with  their  predisposition.  Libenter  homines  id  quod  volunt 
miunt.  Ten  thousand  Jews  rallied  round  Obaiah's 
standard.  The  war  for  independence  began  at  Ispahan 
and  for  a  while  seemed  to  promise  success.  But  the 
Prophet  fell  in  battle,  and,  though  his  memory  was  kept 
green  by  his  followers,  who  endured  till  the  tenth  century, 
none  proved  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  deliverance. 
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**Jews  massacred  in  France/*  *'Jcws  massacred  in  G 
many/'  ''Jews  massacred  in  England,"  "Jews  massacred 
in  Germany  and  France,"  "  Jews  massacred  in  Spain," 
again  and  again  and  again.  These  headings,  not  to 
mention  expulsions,  oppressions  and  spoliations  without 
number,  stare  us  in  the  face  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  and  the  cold  lines 
assume  a  terrible  significance  as  we  peruse  tale  after  talc 
of  bodily  and  mental  torment,  such  as  no  other  people 
ever  suffered  and  survived.  And  as  we  read  on,  and  try 
to  realise  the  awful  scenes,  the  desolate  cry  of  the  sufferers 
rings  in  our  ears,  like  a  long-drawn  wail  borne  across  the 
centuries:  **  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?" 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  absurd  exaggeration  to  assert 
that  the  life  of  Israel  through  the  Middle  Ages  was  an 
unbroken  horror  of  carnage  and  rapine.  There  were 
spells  of  respite,  some  of  them  fairly  long,  during  which 
the  Jew  was  permitted  to  live  and  grow  fat.  But  these 
Sabbaths  of  rest  can  be  likened  not  inaptiv  to  the  periods 
during  which  a  prudent  husbandman  suffers  his  land  to 
lie  fallow,  In  the  hope  of  a  richer  harvest.  They  are  only 
intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  tedious  and  bloody  tragedy, 
with  a  continent  for  its  stage  and  seven  centuries  for  its 
night.  But,  though  covering  so  vast  an  extent  in  space 
and  time,  the  drama  is  not  devoid  of  unity :  the  unity  of 
plot.  The  motives  and  the  characters  are  ever  the  same, 
each  scene  ends  in  strict  accord  with  the  foregoing^  and 
the  performance  is  a  masterpiece  of  mournful  monotony. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  bestow  the  crown  of  excellence  on  any 
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nropean  nation  of  actors  without  being  unjust  to  their 
tolleagues. 

The  drama  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  periods : 
ht  period  of  spontaneous  but  unsystematic  hostility,  and 
;hc  period  of  deliberate  and  organised  persecution. 

While  the  Church  was  engaged  in  disseminating  the 
^pcl  abroad,  in  rooting  out  heresy  at  home  and  in 
atablishing  her  own  authority,  she  had  little  time  to 
Icvote  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  only 
anon  law  against  them  was  the  prohibition  to  dwell 
inder  the  same  roof  with  Christians  and  to  employ 
^tristian  servants — a  law  which*  in  the  absence  of  rigorous 
upcrvision,  often  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  much 
knener  was  observed,  simply  because  neither  side  felt  any 
lolcnt  desire  to  break  it.  The  Jews  consequently  throve 
mazingly,  their  synagogues  grew  in  iiumber  and  splen- 
our,  and  their  antipathy  to  outside  influences,  though 
DOtinuing  to  be  as  implacable  as  ever,  found  its  chief 
xpression  in  social  isolation  tempered  by  commercial 
xploitation. 

In   every  country  and  in   every  city  in    Europe   they 
OTiaincd    sharply  separated    from    their   Christian    neigh- 
bours, shunning  intermarriage  with  them,  and  forming  a 
perfectly   distinct   body  of   people,   with    the    synagogue 
or  its  centre  and  its  soul.     The  synagogue   elected   its 
nm    officers    in    accordance   with    the    traditions    of   the 
Temple   and    the    instructions    of    the    Talmud,    passing 
x>mmunal  ordinances  which,  as  in  ancient  times,  regulated 
the  whole  of  Jewish  life:  enforcing  monogamy,  prohibit- 
ing shaving,  fixing  the  tax  on  meat,  restraining  gambling, 
brbidding  the  promiscuous  dancing  of  Jews  and  Jewesses, 
dictating   marriage  settlements  and  divorce,  defining  the 
ircss  and  diet  of  men  and  women.     The  State  frequently 
cvicd  the  taxes  on  the  Jewish  community  in  a  lump  sum, 
caving   the   assessment   among   individual    members  and 
he  collection  to  the  officers  of  the  synagogue.*      Justice 

>  With  regard  lo  the  legal  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  various 
ftediaevjl  sutc*  sec  j.  E.  SchcrerV  "BeUragt  zur  GeifhicAte  des  Judenrtchtti 
b  MiaeUit^r  (1901),  a  work  unhappily  left  incomplete  by  the  death  of 
Ke  anthor. 
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also  was  administered  by  the  Beth  Ditty  or  Jewish  religiou- 
tribunal.     Thus,  despite  much  external  interference,  Th 
Jewries  constituted  self-governing  colonies — strange  oasc 
in  mediaeval  society.    Their  members  were  neither  villein 
nor    freeholders  ;     neither    men-at-arms    nor    mechanic^ 
Feudalism  concerned  them  as  little  as  Catholicism.     They 
took   no  more   part  in   the  martial  exercises  than  in  the 
spiritual  devotions  of  their  neighbours.     They  belonged 
neither  to  the  knightly  orders  nor  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial  corporations ;  but  they  lived  a  life  of  their  own, 
in  closer  communion  of  interests  and   tastes  with   their 
brethren    in   Cairo   or   Babylon    than   with    their    fellow- 
townsmen.      In   the  ninth   century,  for  instance,  Babylon 
was  to  the  Jews  of  Western  Europe  what  Rome  was  * 
the    Catholics— the    oracle    of    Divine    knowledge — ai; 
Rabbinical    decisions    issued    therefrom   were    obeyed    ■ 
implicitly  as  Papal  Bulls.     The  Mediaeval  Jews  were  u-. 
indifferent  to  the  beauties  of  Chivalry  as  to  its  duties. 
The  notes  of  the  minstrel  fell  dead  upon  their  ears,  and 
the  sterile  subtleties  of  Talmudical  exegesis  thrilled  them 
more  than  the  amours  of  romance.     Latin,  the  language 
of  Western  Christendom,  was  abhorred  by  the  descendants 
of  those  whom  the  Roman  destroyer  of  the  Temple  had 
driven  into  exile,  and  the  study  of  the  Torah  was  the  one 
form  of  literature  to  which  all  Jews,  old  and  young,  rich 
and    poor,    devoted    themselves    with    a    single-minded 
earnestness  worthy  of  the  ancient  Pharisees  and  Scribes. 
Even  in  their  mutual  greetings  they  retained  the  oriental 
formula  '* Peace  be  to  thee,"  "To  thee  a  goodly  blessing." 
This  ominous   isolation  was  to   the  Jews  a   source  of 
pride,  with  which   no   bribe  could  induce  them    to   part. 
The  thought  of  making  themselves  one  with  the  uncir- 
cumcised   was  as  repugnant  to   them   as  it  had   been  to 
their  ancestors  on  entering  Canaan.     Their  poetical  litera- 
ture, which    through  the  Jewish   hymn-book  supplied  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  all  the  scattered  sections  of 
Mediaeval  Jewry,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  their  sorrows 
and    of   their    self-glorification ;    of    their    faith    in    the 
promises   of  the    past    and    of  their  firm    trust    in    the 
future.    All  these  sentiments  may  be  regarded  as  embodied 
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in  that  love  for  an  idealised  and  idolised  Zion  which 
brightened  many  a  gloomy  hour,  and  which  was  for  the 
Jews  what  political  ambitions  and  aspirations  were  for 
their  Christian  neighbours.  They  looked  upon  them- 
selves but  as  sojourners  in  the  land,  and  upon  their 
residence  among  the  Gentiles  as  an  evil  dream  from  which 
the  Lord  in  His  time  would  awaken  them,  and  lead  His 
people  back  to  the  land  of  their  fethers.  Israel  still  was 
the  slave  of  the  Idea,  and  its  victim. 

This  social  isolation  was  symbolised  and  perpetuated 
by  local  segregation.  The  Jews  everywhere  dwelt  together 
in  special  quarters,  distinguished  even  amid  the  gloom 
and  squalor  of  a  mediaeval  town  by  a  darkness  and 
dirtiness  which  contrasted  curiously  with  the  occasional 
magnificence  of  the  interior  of  the  houses  and  with  the 
personal  cleanliness  of  the  inmates.  In  these  quarters 
tbcv  resided,  many  families  in  one  house,  eating  meat 
killed  and  cooked  in  a  special  manner,  frequently  fasting 
when  their  neighbours  feasted,  and  feasting  when  they 
&sted  ;  or,  worse  still,  sometimes,  by  a  fatal  coincidence, 
cdcbrating  their  Deliverance  while  the  Christians  mourned 
the  sufferings  of  their  Saviour;  as  a  rule,  resting  on  the 
day  on  which  the  others  worked,  and  working  on  the  day 
on  which  they  rested.  They  attended  no  mass,  partook 
of  no  sacrament,  showed  no  reverence  for  the  crucifix  and 
iht  saints;  but  they  lived  unbaptized,  unblest  and  circum- 
cised, worshipping  their  own  God  after  their  own  fashion 
and  in  their  own  tongue,  indulging  in  mysterious  ablu- 
tions, observing  the  new  moons  and  a  thousand  quaint 
rules  of  conduct,  abstaining  from  touching  fire  from 
Friday  evening  till  Saturday  night,  from  eating  pork, 
from  drinking  wine  and  milk,  or  from  using  vessels, 
touched  by  a  Gentile.  Their  religious  symbolism  was 
i.iicn  to  that  of  their  neighbours;  their  allegorical  wedding 
customs,  their  rejoicings  and  their  wailings  equally  weird ; 
their  music  as  wonderful  as  their  symbolism  ;  the  nasal 
sing-song  strains  that  floated  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
•jrnagogue  of  a  morning,  or  those  that  filled  the  night  air 
with  their  strangeness,  as  a  funeral  procession  hurried 
trough  the  street,  sounded  horribly  harsh,  unmelodious. 
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and  unmeaning  to  non-Hebrew  ears.  Their  very  children 
were  unlike  the  children  of  the  Gentile  ;  precocious 
in  worship  as  in  work,  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
sprightly  brownies,  elves,  and  fairies  of  European  folk- 
lore, but  believed  in  the  solemn  and  sober  spi 
of  Asiatic  mythology.  Altogether  they  must 
seemed  a  singular  and  sinister  people,  with  u! 
for  their  favourite  pursuit,  and  prayer  for  their 
recreation. 

Thus  they  lived,  and  when  they  died  they  were  buried 
in  special  cemeteries,  emphasising  the  amiable  principle 
that  there  could  be  no  union  or  intercommunion  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  even  in  death. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Jews  everywhere 
were  looked  upon  with  aversion  and  suspicion  ?  The 
chastity  of  Jewish  life,  the  gracious  charm  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  serene  beauty  of  the  Jewish  home  were 
unknown,  for  Jewish  homes  in  the  Middle  Ages  rarely 
received  a  non-Jewish  guest.  If  an  inquisitive  Catholic 
strayed  into  a  synagogue  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  what 
he  saw  therein  would  tend  to  strengthen  his  antipathy. 
He  would  find  a  congregation  of  men  with  their  heads 
covered,  gathered  together  in  a  place  which  had  none 
of  the  attributes  of  a  church  :  no  images,  no  font,  no 
altar,  no  holy-water  stoup;  a  club-room  rather  than  a 
House  of  the  Lord.  He  would  see  some  of  these 
men  absorbed  in  learned  study,  and  others  in  lively 
gossip ;  some  chanting,  and  others  chattering  aloud ; 
many  dropping  in  casually  at  odd  times;  all  heedless 
of  the  precentor,  whose  trilling  airs  soared  aloft  in 
triumphant  discord,  amid  the  pandemonium  of  tongues, 
now  melting  into  melodramatic  tears  or  hysterical 
laughter,  now  drowned  by  the  shrill  blast  of  the  rams 
horn. 

How  could  the  ignorant  Gentile  know  that  these  list- 
less or  belated  worshippers  had  already  prayed  abundandy 
at  home,  and,  like  people  who  go  to  a  public  banquet 
after  having  enjoyed  a  good  dinner  in  private,  had  no 
appetite  for  further  devotion  ?  To  him  the  whole  scene, 
with   the  din  of  children  crying  and  running  about,  and 
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free  and  easy  nonchalance  of  the  men,  must  have 
appeared  an  orgy  of  indecorous  levity.  Worse  still,  he 
might  have  surprised  this  congregation  discussing  law- 
suits, or  prices  of  goods ;  for  the  synagogue  was  much 
more  than  a  prayer-house  to  the  Jew,  and  in  it  were  made 
proclamations  and  bargains  such  as  the  mediaeval  citizen 
was  accustomed  to  see  made  in  the  market-place.  Every- 
1  thing  that  the  visitor  witnessed  would  impress  him  as 
uncouth,  unchristian,  and  uncanny;  and  he  would  go 
away  amazed  and  scandalised,  if  not  disgusted. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  human 
j  nature^  it  was  to  this  despised  and  detested  assembly  that 
Jthe  Christians  of  the  lower  orders,  when  ill,  often  had 
recourse  for  medical  assistance.  As  in  the  old  days  at 
Rome,  so  in  mediaeval  Europe  the  Hebrew  rites  com- 
manded the  veneration  of  the  Gentiles.  The  mystery  of 
the  unknown  fascinated  them.  Many  people,  who  ordi- 
narily shunned  the  Jewish  community,  in  time  of  trouble 
repaired  to  the  synagogue,  took  part  in  its  processions 
and  ceremonies,  and  made  votive  offerings,  that  ailing 
friends  might  recover,  that  seafaring  relatives  might  reach 
harbour  in  safety,  that  women  in  child-bed  might  be 
happily  delivered,  and  that  the  barren  might  rejoice  in 
offspring.  The  real  proficiency  of  the  Jews  in  medicine 
encouraged  the  popular  superstition  ;  for  medicine  and 
magic  were  as  closely  associated  in  the  mediaeval  mind  as 
they  still  arc  in  the  minds  of  the  less  advanced  races. 
Jewish  women  were  dreaded  as  sorceresses,  and  the  Rabbis 
were  believed  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  powers 
of  darkness.     It  was  held  that 

"Uaregardcd  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  blossoms 
Display  undreamt  of  powen  when  gathered  by  them." 

And  Christian  knights  applied  to  them  for  scraps  of  parch- 
ment covered  with  Hebrew  texts  as  protective  charms  for 
their  persons  and  casdes. 

Even  so  at  the  present  day  the  Christians  of  the  East 
resort  to  Mohammedan  friars  for  charms  and  amulets  of 
all  kinds,  and  Mohammedans  make  offerings  to  Christian 
aunts.     Creeds  may  be  mutually  exclusive  ;  there  is  free 
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trade  in  popular  religion.  This  liberalism,  however^  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  deep  and  abiding  abhorrence.  It  is 
not  the  deities  but  the  demons  of  the  rival  race  that  the 
ignorant  strive  to  propitiate.  The  act  is  the  outcome 
of  fear,  and  the  help  received  implies  no  gratitude.  Con- 
sequently, the  mediaeval  Jews  and  Gentiles,  like  modem 
Christians  and  Turks,  despite  superstitious  sympathy, 
contiguity  of  centuries,  occasional  intercourse  for  festive 
purposes,  and  interchange  of  gifts,  cherished  no  fellow- 
feeling  for  each  other.  Even  genuine  personal  fi-iendship 
could  do  little  to  counteract  national  and  religious  anti- 
pathy. The  Jews  were  still  aliens  and  infidels,  therefore 
enemies,  and  they  frequently  fell  victims  to  insult  and 
assault,  and  sometimes  to  massacre,  at  the  hands  of  the 
populace.  Hostility  found  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
self-manifestation  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  more  especially  at  Easter.  At  those  times  the  sight 
of  a  Jew  reminded  the  Christians  of  the  Old  Crime,  and 
the  maltreatment  of  him  suggested  itself  as  a  natural  deed 
of  piety.  The  sentiment  was  holy  ;  the  practical  expres- 
sion of  it  partly  childish,  partly  fiendish. 

At  Toulouse,  for  example,  it  was  the  traditional  custom 
to  slap  a  Jew  on  the  face  every  Good  Friday.  The 
Count  opened  the  ceremony  by  publicly  giving  the 
president  of  the  Jewish  community  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
his  subjects  followed  suit,  until  the  blow  was  commuted 
for  a  tribute  in  the  twelfth  century.  At  Beziers  pious 
wantonness  took  the  form  of  an  attack  on  the  Jews' 
houses  with  stones  from  Palm  Sunday  till  Easter.  The 
use  of  other  weapons  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
game;  but  none  other  were  needed.  A  sermon  from  the 
Bishop  was  the  regular  preamble  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  and  this  Christian  pastime  continued  in 
public  favour  year  after  year  until  a  prelate,  less  cruel  or 
more  practical  than  his  predecessors,  abolished  it  for  a 
consideration.  In  May  i  i6o  a  treaty  was  concluded  pro- 
viding that  any  priest  who  should  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  Jews  should  be  excommunicated,  while  the 
Jews,  on  their  side,  pledged  themselves  to  pay  four 
pounds  of  silver  every  Palm  Sunday.     Elsewhere,  an  old 
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pagan  rite  for  the  propitiation  of  the  powers  of  vegetation 
was  cloaked  in  the  devotional  cremation  of  a  straw 
"Judas  "  during  Holy  Week;  a  custom  still  surviving  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  But  racial  and  religious  animosity, 
especially  when  fuelled  by  material  grievances,  knows  no 
seasons.  In  Germany  Jew-baiting  was  a  perennial  amuse- 
ment of  gentlemen  impoverished  by  usury,  and  the 
Judenstrassiy  or  Jews'  street,  a  not  unusual  field  of  ignoble 
distinction. 

However,  during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews, 
though  exposed  to  popular  hatred,  were  generally  shielded 
from  popular  outrage  by  the  princes,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
who  countenanced  their  usury»  sharing  the  profits,  and 
availed  themselves,  not  without  strict  precautions,  of  their 
medical  skill  and  administrative  ability.  We  find  them 
as  land-owners,  physicians  and  civil  officials  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc.  At  Montpellier,  under  the  wing  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  there  flourished  a  Jewish  academy 
where  medicine  and  Rabbinical  literature  were  cultivated 
successfully — an  institution  which  helped  much  to  create 
and  promote  a  medical  profession  throughout  Southern 
Europe,  while  the  great  School  of  Salerno  also  owed 
much  to  Jewish  talent.  In  a  word,  medical  studies  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  Hebrew  doctors. 
They  were  the  first  to  discard  the  ancient  belief  in  the 
demoniacal  origin  of  disease  and  to  substitute  physic  for 
exorcisms.  Their  adoption  of  rational  methods  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  helped  to  revolutionise  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  to  emancipate  the  European 
mind  from  superstition,  and  to  earn  for  them  the  cordial 
detestation  of  the  monks  and  priests,  whose  relics  and 
prayers  were  discredited  and  whose  incomes  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  Jewish  practitioners'  success.  Thus 
the  animosity  of  the  lower  clergy  against  the  mediaeval 
Jew  may,  in  part,  be  traced  to  professional  rivalry. 

In  Spain  the  Jews  had  always  been  most  numerous  and 
prosperous.  Under  the  Saracen  conquerors,  with  few 
accptions, — as,  for  instance,  the  persecution  by  Ibn 
Tamart, — they  enjoyed  a  peace  such  as  they  had  seldom 
rrienoed   under   Christian    rule.     The    liberty   usually 
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accorded  to  them  enabled  the  Spanish  Jews  to  attain  dis- 
tinction in  other  fields  of  activity  besides  money-lending. 
They  were  farmers,  land-owners  and  slave-dealers.  The 
last  kind  of  trade  was  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
Caliphs  of  Andalusia  who  formed  their  bodyguards  of 
picked  Slavonian  slaves.  They  also  were  physicians, 
financiers,  civil  administrators,  and  they  vied  with  their 
Mohammedan  masters  in  learning  as  well  as  in  material 
splendour  and  love  of  display.  The  influence  of 
Moorish  culture  on  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Jews  has  been  very  ably  outlined  by 
a  modern  Jewish  writer  in  the  following  words: — *'The 
milder  rule  of  the  Moslem  gave  the  Jew  a  needed  pause 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
Semitic  genius  in  both  prevented  the  perceptible  tendency 
to  narrowness,  and  brought  the  Jewish  mind  again  into 
free  contact  with  the  world*s  thought.  .  ,  .  The  first 
aim  of  the  Caliphs,  after  the  victory  of  Islam  was  assured, 
was  to  resuscitate  Greek  science  and  philosophy.  Trans- 
lators were  employed  to  bring  forth  from  their  Syriac 
tombs  Aristotle  and  Galen.  And  the  Jews  at  once  took 
part  in  this  Semitic  renaissance."^  The  writer  might 
have  added  that  it  was  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Jews  that  this  Arabic  resuscitation  of  Hellenic 
philosophy  and  science  was  transmitted  from  Islam  to 
Christendom.  Learned  Jews,  familiar  with  both  languages, 
rendered  the  Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle  into  Latin, 
thus  bringing  them  within  reach  of  the  Schoolmen, 
who  valued  these  versions  highly,  not  only  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  original  but  also  for  the  explanator)' 
comments  which  accompanied  the  text.  In  fact,  the 
first  acquaintance  of  mediaeval  Europe  with  any  of  the 
Aristotelian  writings,  other  than  the  Organon^  was  due 
to  the  Arabs  and  Jews  of  Spain.*  Thus  these  two  Semitic 
races,  by  a  dispensation  of  fate  the  irony  of  which  was 
not  to  become  apparent  until  our  own  day,  were  the  first 
to   stimulate  in    Western   students  a   thirst   for   Hellenic 

'Joseph   Jacobs,   **The  God   of  Israel"   in    the    Nin^f^fn/A  Cfufant 
September  1879. 

'J.  £.  Sand/5,  A  History  cf  Cianical  Stkolarshipf  pp.  539  {q\ 
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literature  and  to  supply  them  with  the  mciins  of  gratify- 
ing it. 

The  first  school  founded  by  the  Jews  in  Spain  was  that 
of  Cordova  (948),  followed  by  those  of  Toledo,  Barcelona 
and  Granada.  All  these  institutions  were  thronged  with 
eager  students  and  formed  centres  of  light,  the  rays 
whereof  shone  all  the  brighter  amid  the  gloom  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  Not  only  Talmudic,  Biblical,  and  Cabbalistic 
lore  were  there  cultivated,  but  secular  philosophy  was 
diligently  studied ;  and  Aristode  was  revered  as  a  disciple 
of  Solomon!  Poetry,  music,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
metaphysics  and  medicine  were  also  included  in  the 
curriculum,  and  the  Spanish  Jews,  as  the  result  of  this 
encyclopaedic  training,  were  men  of  the  broadest  and 
most  varied  culture;  the  same  individual  often  combin- 
ing in  his  own  person  the  subtleties  of  the  Rabbinical 
scholar  with  the  elegant  taste  of  a  poet ;  the  sagacity  of 
a  financier  with  the  practical  skill  of  a  physician. 

All  these  talents  are  found  embodied  in  Abu- Yussuf  915-970 
Chasdai  of  Cordova,  a  European  in  every  respect  except 
religion  and  name.  From  his  father  Chasdai  inherited 
great  wealth  and  liberal  views  on  its  uses.  He  studied 
the  science  of  medicine,  but  he  shone  especially  as  a 
patron  and  man  of  letters,  and  as  a  diplomatist.  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Latin  were  almost  equally  familiar  to  him. 
He  rendered  brilliant  political  services  to  Caliph  Abdul- 
Rahman  111.  in  his  relations  with  the  Christian  sovereigns 
of  Northern  Spain  and  other  European  potentates,  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  his  master  with  a  post  which  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  represented  the  powers  of  a  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Trade,  and  of  Finance,  aU  in  one — an 
elevation  which  enabled  Chasdai  "to  take  the  oppressor's 
yoke  from  his  people,"  and  "to  break  the  scourge  that 
wounded  it."  Fate  decreed  that  envoys  from  the  Byzan- 
tine persecutors  of  the  Jews  should  come  to  Cordova  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  Western  against  the  Eastern  Caliphs, 
and  they  were  received  by  the  Jewish  Minister. 

Under  the  paternal,  if  at  times  despotic,  rule  of  the 
Caliphs  the  Hebrew  character  cast  away  some  of  its  stern- 
ness and  austerity — a  change  which  is  pleasantly  reflected 
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in  the  literature  of  the  period 
ceased  to  weep  and  wail  over  o 
lays  of  the  Hispano-Jewish 
sunshine  or  sigh  with  the 
new    country.     These    traits 


The  Hebrew  Muse 
Id  misfortunes,  and  the 
nstrels  laugh  with  the 
lyric  tenderness  of  their 
are  brilliantly  illustrated 
by  the  work  of  the  Castilian  poet  Jehuda  Halcvi, 
born  in  1086,  and  thus  described  by  an  enthusiastic 
co-religionist  : 

'*  Pure  and  true,  without  blemish, 
Were  both  his  song  and  his  soul. 
When  the  Creator  had  formed  this  soul, 
Pleased  with  Himself  at  His  work, 
He  kissed  the  beautiful  creation, 
And  the  glorious  echo  of  his  holy  kiss 
Trembles  yet  in  every  song  of  the  poet. 
Sanctified  through  this  Divine  grace." 

There  is  nothing  mournful  in  Halevi's  poetry.  In  his 
early  youth  he  sang  of  wine  and  of  the  gazellc-Iike  eyes  of 
his  beloved,  of  her  rosy  lips,  of  her  raven  hair,  and  of  her 
unfaithfulness.  In  his  manhood  he  studied  the  Talmud, 
natural  science,  and  metaphysics.  He  also,  like  many 
other  Jewish  writers,  practised  medicine;  not  with  con- 
spicuous success,  as  he  naively  confesses  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend :  "  I  occupy  myself  in  the  hours  which  belong 
neither  to  the  day  nor  to  the  night  with  the  vanity  of 
medical  science,  although  I  am  unable  to  heal."  Halevi's 
heart  remained  wholly  devoted  to  poetry,  and  his  master- 
piece is  the  Songs  of  Ziotty  wherein  he  pours  forth  all 
that  deep  veneration  for  the  past  and  that  ardent  belief 
in  the  future  glory  of  Israel,  which  have  inspired  Jewish 
genius  through  the  ages.  Jehuda  voices  the  national 
sentiment  in  the  following  touching  lines: 

*'  O  City  of  the  world,  beauteous  in  proud  splendour. 
From  the  far  West,  behold  me  solicitous  on  thy  behalf! 
Oh  that  I  had  eaglets  wings,  that  I  might  fiy  to  thee. 
Till  1  wet  thy  dust  with  my  Bowing  tears  ! 
My  heart  is  in  the  Kast, 
Whilst  I  tarry  in  the  West. 
How  may  I  be  joyous, 
Or  where  find  my  pleasure  ? 
How  fulfil  my  vow, 
O  Zion  !  when  I  am  in  the  power  of  Edom, 
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And  bend  beneath  Arabia's  yoke  ? 

Truly  Spain's  welfare  concerns  me  not ; 

Lcc  me  but  behold  thy  precious  dust. 

And  gaze  upon  the  spot  where  once  the  Temple  stood." 

Nor   was    the    longing   a    mere    matter  of  sentiment. 
Jchuda  was  earnestly  convinced  that  Israel  could  not  have 
a  national  existence  outside  the  Holy  Land.     He  urged 
hb  people  to  quit  the  fields  of  Edom  and   to  seek  its 
native   home  in   Zion.     But    the   cry  aroused    no    echo. 
The  Jews  of  Spain,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  existence,  felt  no  desire  to  exchange  the  real 
for  a  wild    chase    after  the    ideal.     The    poet,  however, 
proved  his  own  sincerity  by  undertaking  a  weary  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.     Leaving  his  peaceful  home,  his  only 
daughter,  his  friends,  his  pupils,  and  his  studies,  he  sec 
oat  on  his  adventurous  journey,  accompanied  by  the  good 
wishes  and   praises  of  numerous  admirers  through  Spain. 
The  long  and  stormy  voyage  and  the  hardships  thereof 
did  not  quench  the  poet's  enthusiasm  for  the  Holy  Land  : 

"  The  5ca  r^ges,  my  soul  rejoices  ; 
it  draws  near  the  Temple  of  its  God  !  " 

At  Alexandria,  Halevi  was  met  by  a  crowd  of  Jews  to 
whom  his  name  was  known  and  dear.  They  entertained 
him  sumptuously,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
relinquish  his  aim.  Once  more  Halevi  resisted  the  seduc- 
s  of  safety  and  comfort  and   set  out  for  Jerusalem, 

ich  he  found  in  the  possession  of  unsympathetic  Chris- 
tian princes  and  bishops.  His  sentiments  of  disillusion 
utd  sorrow  arc  commemorated  in  the  lines  : 


*'  Mine  eye  longed  to  behold  Thy  glory, 
Bat,  as  if  I  wore  deemed  unworthy, 
I  could  only  tread  on  the  threshold  of  Thy  Temple, 
I  roust  also  endure  the  sufFcringa  of  my  people  ; 
Therefore  I  wander  aimlessly  about. 
As  I  dare  not  pay  homage  to  any  other  being." ' 

'R  Graetz,  History  of  the  Jetes,  vol.  iii.  p.  349.  For  some  fine 
tnmlations  of  Jchuda  Halevi*5  poems  the  reader  may  turn  to  Mrs.  H. 
\jaK^  Thi  Jetoisk  XV^Jr  (MacmilUn,  1898)  and  to  Mrs.  R.  N.  Sa!aman*s 
^p  •/"  EiciU  (Macmillan,  1905).  Jehuda  Halcvi*s  philosophic.il 
di^o^c  the  KioTJiri  has  recently  been  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  H.  Hirschfcid  (Routlcdgc,  1905). 
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This  prophet  and  singer  of  Zionism  died  in  the  land 
which  his  soul  loved  so  dearly. 

Another  great  Jew  of  Spain  was  Moses  Maimonidcs, 
born  at  Cordova  in    1135.      He  came  of  a  long  line  of 
Rabbis,  who  traced  their  descent  from  the  royal  house  of 
David,  and   he  might  be  described  as  a   Tulmudist  by 
inheritance  as  well  as  by  training.      He  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  thirteenth  year  when  Cordova  was  taken  by  the 
fanatical  sect  of  the  Almohades,  who  offered  to  the  Jews 
and  Christians  of  the  city  the   alternatives   of   Islam  or 
death.     The  ancient  Jewish  community  was  broken  up, 
and  the  family  of  Maimonides  migrated  to  Almeria.     But 
this  town  alsOj  three  years  later,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
same  fanatical  Mohammedans,  and  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians were  once  more  driven  forth   to  seek   freedom  of 
worship  elsewhere.     Henceforward  the  family  of  Maimo- 
nidcs wandered  hither  and  thither  through  Spain,  unable 
to  find  a  home.     But  this  roaming  life  did  not  prevent 
the    youth    from    attaining    great    proficiency    in    various 
branches  of  learning,    sacred   and   profane.      His  fether*s 
teaching  was  always  ready  at  hand,  and  his  own  quick 
and  clear  intellect  found  it  easy  to  acquire  and  to  digest 
the  lessons  of  experience.     Aristotle,  as  has  been  said,  was 
much  studied,  though  little  understood,  by  the  Jews  and 
Arabs    of  Spain.      Maimonides'    intellect    had    much    in 
common    with    the    Greek  philosopher's    scientific  mind, 
while  he  possessed  a  sense  of  religion  to  which  the  Greek 
was  a  stranger.      In  the  character  of  Maimonides  the  two 
temperaments,  the  Hebraic  and  the  Hellenic,  the  reason- 
ing and  the  emotional,  met  in  a  harmonious  combination. 
Truth  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action,  was  the  object  for 
which  he  strove,  and  the  idle  fictions  of  poetry  were  as 
severely  condemned  by  him  as  by  the  mediaeval  monks; 
but  he  was  far  from  adopting  the  monastic  definition  of 
poetry  as  "  the  DeviFs  wine."     His  earnestness  was  free 
from  fanaticism,  and   he   could  be  severe  without  being 
savage.      Unsparing  in   his  scorn  of  what  he  considered 
false,  he  was  most  forbearing  towards  the  victims  of  false- 
hood.    Like  many  earnest  men,  Maimonides  was  born  a 
missionary.     Neither  fatigue  of  body  nor  pain   of  mind 
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^feterred  him  from  the  diffusion  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
Be  light,  and  to  the  propagation  of  rational  Judaism  he 
^kvotcd  his  whole  life  ungrudgingly  and  unfalteringly. 
HO  this  end  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  know- 
Bdgc  accessible  in  his  time.  He  studied  ancient 
Baganism  as  well  as  contemporary  Islam  and  Christianity ; 
philosophy,  medicine,  logic,  mathematics,  and  astronomy. 
Thus  equipped,  he  entered  the  arena. 

His  people,  after  ten  years'  wandering  in  Spain,  had 
repaired  to  Fez,  where  persecution  had  driven  many  Jews 
to  assume  the  mask  of  Mohammedanism— a  form  of 
compulsory  hypocrisy,  examples  of  which  abounded  in 
CTcry  country.  A  zealot  wrote  a  pamphlet  denouncing 
these  apparent  renegades  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Israel. 
Maimonides,  who  was  one  of  them,  undertook  to  vindicate 
their  conduct.     But,  while  defending  their  prudence,  he 

ftjve  to  combat  their  lukewarmness,  and  to  confirm  the 
ivcring;  endeavours  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life  at 
c  hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  In  the  dead  of  night 
he  and  his  family  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
Pdestine.  After  a  month's  perilous  voyage  the  refugees 
linded  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre  (Acco),  whence  they  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem,  then  in  Christian  hands,  and  finally  reached 
Egypt,  There  Maimonides  lost  his  father  first,  and  then 
his  brother,  suffered  severely  in  his  health  and  fortune, 
and  was  obliged  to  eke  out  a  modest  livelihood  by  the 
practice  of  medicine.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  afflictions 
and  occupations  he  continued  his  first  great  work  on  the 
Talmud,  which  appeared  in  u68  under  the  characteristic 
title,  The  Light,  This  work,  though  it  failed  to  make  its 
mark  among  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  gradually  brought  fame 
to  the  author  abroad.  In  1 175  he  was  already  revered  as 
a  great  Rabbinical  authority,  and  questions  bearing  on 
religion  and  law  were  submitted  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
^^cl.  At  the  same  time  he  busied  himself  with  the 
^ffairs  of  the  Cairo  community  of  which  he  was  made 
Rabbi.  In  11 80  he  completed  his  Religious  Code^  in 
which  he  wedded  Judaism  to  philosophy.  The  object  of 
the  book  was  to  introduce  light  and  limit  into  the  chaos 
of  Biblical  and  Talmudical  teaching.     The  Code  attained 
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wide  popularity,  and  copies  of  it  were  diligently  conned  in 
every  corner  of  the  Jewish  world  from  India  in  the  East 
to  Spain  in  the  West.  The  learning  as  well  as  the 
character  of  Maimonides  excited  universal  respect,  and 
many  were  the  titles  bestowed  upon  the  sage  by  his 
admiring  co-religionists.  Maimonides  was  proclaimed 
"  the  Enlightener  of  the  eyes  of  Israel."  Opposition  and 
calumny,  the  involuntary  tributes  which  envy  pays  to 
success,  came  in  due  course;  but  Maimonides  who  had 
not  been  intoxicated  by  praise  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
intimidated  by  obloquy.  His  reputation  as  a  physician  was 
almost  as  great  as  his  theological  renown;  a  Mohammedan 
poet  declares  that  "Galen's  art  heals  only  the  body,  but 
Maimonides'  the  body  and  soul";  Saladin,  then  Vizier 
of  Egypt,  engaged  him  as  his  physician,  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  who  during  his  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land 
heard  of  Maimonides,  invited  him  to  be  his  physician  in 
ordinary,  an  honour  which  the  sage  declined.  Thanks  to 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  of  Egypt,  Maimonides  was,  in  about  1187, 
made  supreme  and  hereditary  head  of  all  the  Egyptian 
communities.  While  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
popularity  Maimonides  found  himself  once  more  exposed 
to  the  danger  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped  tn 
Morocco.  A  traveller  from  that  country  recognised  in 
the  official  chief  of  the  Hebrew  community  of  Egypt  his 
pseudo-Mohammedan  friend  of  Fez,  and  denounced  him 
as  an  apostate.  The  penalty  for  apostacy  prescribed  by 
the  Laws  of  Islam  is  death.  Maimonides,  however, 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  Vizier  of  the  Moorish  visitor's 
mistake,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  calm 
pursuit  of  his  labours,  communal,  medical  and  philo- 
sophical. Soon  afterwards  Palestine  was  re-conquered  by 
Saladin,  and  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Jerusalem 
— a  boon  for  which  Maimonides  is  supposed  to  be 
responsible. 

In  the  midst  of  his  manifold  duties,  and  his  feud  with 
a   rival    Rabbi  of  Baghdad,   Maimonides  found   time  to 
1190  produce   another    philosophical    work,   the    Guide  to   At 
Perplexed^  a  work  which  forms  the  crown  of  his  intellectual 
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achievement,  and  which  has  been  pronounced  '*  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  metaphysical  tour  de  force  in  the 
history  of  human  thought."'  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  brave 
attempt  at  reconciliation  between  Aristotelian  philosophy 
and  Judaic  religion,  between  Rationalism  and  Revelation, 
between  Hellenic  free-thought  and  Hebrew  feeling. 
Therein  is  propounded  the  eternal  problem  of  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  things,  and  solved  in  a  manner  that  carried 
conviction  at  the  time.  The  book  has,  indeed,  been  a 
guide  to  the  perplexed  for  many  generations,  and,  though 
it  has  not  always  commanded  obedience  among  the  Jews, 
it  has  served  as  a  stimulus  to  enquiring  minds  and, 
through  mediaeval  scholasticism,  has  exercised  an  abiding 
influence  over  Christian  theology.  If  metaphysical  specu- 
lation be  of  any  value  to  mankind,  the  world  owes  a  great 
debt  to  the  work  of  Maimonides.  He  died  in  1204,  at 
tie  age  of  seventy,  full  of  years  and  honoursj  and  his  end 
was  followed  by  a  general  outburst  of  grief.  In  Egypt 
both  Jews  and  Mohammedans  held  a  public  mourning  for 
three  days,  in  Jerusalem  a  public  fast  was  proclaimed,  and 
umilar  f\ineral  services  and  fasts  were  observed  in  many 
synagogues  all  over  the  world.  The  verdict  of  his 
contemporaries  was,  *'  From  Moses  the  Prophet  till  Moses 
Miimonides  there  has  never  appeared  his  equal."  Pos- 
ty  was  not  so  unanimous  Ln  its  appreciation.  His 
b  at  Tiberias  was  adorned  with  the  epitaph : 

"  Here  lies  a  man,  and  yet  no  man. 
If  thou  wert  a  man,  Angels  of  heaven 
Must  have  overshadowed  thy  mother.'* 

This    inscription   was   in    later    times    replaced   by   the 
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owing : 
**HcTe  lies  Moses  Maimonides,  the  excommunicated  heretic."' 


The  two  epitaphs  form  an  epitome  of  the  sage's  pos- 
thumous career — characteristic,  though  hardly  unique. 
Maimonides   had   to   share   the   fate   of  all    advocates  of 

ijoicph  Jacobs  "The  God  of  Israel,"  The  NxneUtnth  Century, 
Septtmbcr,  1879.  The  Guit/e  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
M.  Fnedlinder  (1885  ;  new  edition,  Routlcdge,  190^). 

'H.  Gnctu  Histpry  ef  tie  Jewt^  voL  iii.  p.  $09. 
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compromise  ere  he  was  accepted  as  the  oracle  of  Jewish 
orthodoxy.^ 

The  condition  of  Israel  across  the  Pyrenees  must  now 
engage  our  attention. 
768-814  Charlemagne,  the  great  founder  of  the  Prankish  Empire, 
in  spite  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement  of  die 
Catholic  faith  and  in  defiance  of  the  decrees  of  a  Church 
which  he  adored,  and  by  which  he  was  afterwards  honoufcd 
as  a  saint,  considered  it  his  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  Jewish  colonies  in  France  and  Germany. 
If  the  Churchman  saw  in  the  Jews  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
the  statesman  saw  in  them  useful  subjects,  through  whose 
international  connections  the  interests  of  his  Empire  might 
be  served.  Among  other  liberties,  he  allowed  them  to 
act  as  intermediaries  in  the  slave  trade.  Exempt  from 
the  burdens  as  well  as  from  the  honours  of  chivalry  on 
one  hand,  and  from  the  degradation  of  the  peasantry 
on  the  other,  the  Jews  at  this  period  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  commerce.  But  Charlemagne  was  more  than 
an  imperial  shopkeeper.  The  spiritual  needs  of  his 
\  subjects,  Jewish  no  less  than  Christian,  received  as  much 

[  attention  from   him   as   their  material   welfare.     Though 

\  his  own  learning  was  of  very  late  and  limited  growth,  this 

I  great  soldier  was  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  scholarship,   ^ 

I  and  he  endeavoured  to  diffuse  education  by  encouraging 

learned  men  of  both  creeds  to  bring  their  lights   from 
I  Italy  to  the  dark  regions  of  the  North.      Under  his  long 

;  reign  the  Jews  prospered  and  spread  over  many  parts  of 

[  Germany.     In    the   ninth   century  great   Jewish   colonics 

I  were  to  be  found  in  Magdeburg,  Mcrsburg,  and  Ratisbon, 

[whence  they  penetrated  into  the  Slavonic  lands  of  Bohemia 
and    Poland.      But   even   Charlemagne   could    not    quite 
;  overlook   the  chasm  which  separated   the  Jew  from   the 

,  Christian.     In   deposing  against   a   Christian,  the  Jewish 

witness  was  obliged   to  stand  within  a  circle  of  thorns,  to 
*  hold  the  Torah  in  his  right  hand,  and  to  call  down  upon 

himself  frightful  curses  if  he  spoke  not  the  truth.     The 
Jews  were   also  forbidden   to  buy  or  sell  sacred   church 

'  For  Maimonidcs  sec  the  volume  on  the  subject  by  D,  Yellin  ind  I 
I.  Abrahams  in  the  Jewish  IVorthies  Serin,  Vol.  I.  (Macmillan.  1903). 
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sels,   to   receive  Christian   hostages  for  debt,  and   to 
trade  In  wine  and  cereals. 

Krhe  favourable  condition  of  Israel  in  Western  Europe, 
h  the  exception  of  the  above  prohibitions,  lasted  under 
Charlemagne's    successor    Louis,   who,    a    pious   Catholic  8i+-8fo 

tugh  he  was,  did  not  refrain  from  bestowing  benefits 
►n  the  Jews  and  from  defending  them  against  popular 
prejudice  and  ecclesiastical  oppression.  Influenced  partly 
by  the  principles  of  enlightened  statesmanship  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  rather,  and  partly  by  the  philo- 
judaism  of  his  second  wife  Judith,  he  showered  many 
favours  upon  the  Jews.  The  works  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
Joscphus  and  Philo,  were  assiduously  studied  at  Court. 
Jews  and  Jewesses  were  received  and  petted  in  royal 
circles,  and  their  co-religionists  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  nobility.  They  were  exempt  from  the  barbarous 
punishment  of  the  scourge  and  from  the  ordeals  of  fire 
and  water.  They  were  permitted  to  employ  Christian 
workmen  and  to  own  Christian  slaves,  to  settle  their 
disputes  in  their  own  courts  of  justice,  to  build  new 
synagogues,  to  farm  the  revenues  of  the  realm,  and  to 
carry  on  trade  freely.  For  their  sake  the  market- 
day  was  changed  from  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday.  In 
return  for  all  these  privileges  they  had  to  pay  a  tax 
to  the  treasury,  which  exercised  a  supervision  over  their 
incomes. 

But  this  very  toleration  excited  the  resentment  of  strict 
Catholics,  who  could  not  see  without  disgust  the  canons 
of  the  Church  disregarded  and  her  enemies  honoured. 
The  clerical  party,  under  the  leadership  of  St.  Agobard, 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  wished  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  the 
position  which  they  occupied  under  the  bigoted  Mero- 
vingian dynasty.  An  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
these  feelings  offered  itself  in  an  incident  such  as  has 
often  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  bloodshed  between 
the  faithful  and  unbelievers  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A 
female  slave  of  a  rich  Jew  of  Lyons  ran  away  from 
her  master  and  sought  freedom  in  baptism.  The 
Jews  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  slave.  The 
Bishop  refused    to  comply.      The   Court   supported   the 
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Jews,  the  clerical  party  the  Bishop.  The  Emperor 
endeavoured  to  restore  peace  by  summoning  a  council 
wherein  the  bishops  and  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity might  settle  their  differences  by  argument.  The 
adversaries  met  and  *' roared  rather  than  spoke"  to  each 
other.  The  council  broke  up,  and  the  feud  continued  to 
rage.  The  Bishop  preached  to  his  flock  sermons  hostile 
to  the  Jews.  The  friends  of  the  latter  intrigued  in  the 
Imperial  Court  on  their  behalf,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Emperor   to   command  St.   Agobard   to  desist    from  his 

828  oratorical  exercises,  and  the  Governor  of  Lyons  to  lend 
his  assistance  to  the  Jews. 

The  bellicose  saint  paid  no  heed  to  the  Imperial  man- 
date, and  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  send  two  courtiers 
to  enforce  respect  for  his  orders  ;  but  they  failed.  The 
bishop  then  appealed  to  his  brother  prelates,  entreating 
them  to  bring  home  to  Louis  his  sinful  conduct.  His 
appeal  met  with  hearty  response.  It  was  generally  felt 
that  the  question  was  a  test  of  the  relative  strength  of 
Church  and  Court,  and  the  supporters  of  the  one  were 
as  determined  to  uphold  their  cause  as  were  the  partisans 
of  the  other.  A  number  of  prelates  met  at  Lyons  and 
held  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  humbling  the 
Jews  and  bringing  the  Emperor  to  the  path  of  orthodoxy. 
The  fruit  of  this   meeting  was  a  joint  letter  of  protest 

819 "  concerning  the  superstitions  of  the  Jews/*  addressed 
to  Louis.  The  manifesto  produced  no  result,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Emperor's  sons  against  their  father, 
was  worsted,  and  paid  for  his  treason  by  temporary 
exile  to  Italy,  whence,  however,  he  soon  returned  on 
condition,  it  seems,  that  he  should  leave  the  Jews 
alone. 

The  struggle  only  served  to  demonstrate  the  Emperor's 
power  and  determination  to  protect  his  material  interests 
in  the  teeth  of  ecclesiastical  opposition.  Nor  did  Louis 
the  "  Pious "  withdraw  his  countenance  from  the  Jews 
even  after  the  scandalous  apostasy  of  his  favourite  Bishop 

838  Bodo  to  Judaism — an  event  which  produced  an  enormous 
shock    through    Prankish    Christendom,    especially    as   it 
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currcd  directly  after  the  bishop's  visit  to  Rome.'  It 
s  probable  that  a  closer  inspection  of  the  Holy  See 
■ccelerated  Bodo's  resolution,  though  contemporary  in- 
dignation  traced  it  to  the  direct  agency  of  Satan. 

The  golden  age  of  Franko-Jewish  history  continued 
under  Charles  the  Bald,  son  of  Louis  and  Judith,  who  8+3 
numbered  amongst  his  closest  friends  the  Jewish  physician 
Zcdekiah  and  another  Jew  called  Judah.  But  the  same 
causes  brought  about  similar  effects.  The  favour  shown 
to  the  Jews  by  Louis's  successor  excited  the  enmity  of  the 
pious,  who  found  a  leader  in  Agobard's  successor  and 
other  bishops,  and  held  several  councils  with  the  object  of 
inventing  means  for  the  curtailment  of  imperial  power,  the 
exaltation  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  suppression  of 
tbc  Jews.  Again  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Emperor, 
in  which  he  was  recommended  to  enforce  towards  the 
murderers  of  Christ  the  measures  which  had  been  origi- 
nated by  Constantine  the  Great  and  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  Visigoths  and  the 
Merovingian  Kings  of  France,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
unanimous  intolerance  of  so  many  Synods  in  the  East 
and  West.  But  these  new  enemies  of  the  Jews  proved 
no  more  successful  than  their  predecessors.  Charles  the 
Bald  contented  himself  with  extorting  one-tenth  of  their 
earnings  from  the  Jews,  while  his  Christian  subjects  paid  877 
one-eleventh.  Thanks  to  their  commercial  enterprise 
and  integrity  the  "  murderers  of  Christ "  continued 
to  prosper  under  the  judicious  fleecing  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  until  the  partition  of  the  empire  into  a  number 
of  small  states,  the  wane  of  the  secular  and  the  growth 
of  the  spiritual  power  brought  about  a  change. 

Charles  the  Simple  was  induced  by  his  love  of  God  and  899-914 
fear  of  the  Pof)e  to  surrender  all  the  lands  and  vineyards 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Duchy  of  Narbonne  to  the  Church. 
Boso,  King  of  Burgundy  and  Provence,  also  made  to  the 
Church  a  gift  of  the  property  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  and 
this  cavalier  treatment  of  the  wretched  people  continued 

'  V'ogcl«cin  and  Ricgcr,  Getchichte  tier  Juden  in  Rom^  i.  pp.  1 36  fol.  In 
general  ihii  work  should  be  consulted  for  all  points  of  contact  between 
tike  Pjpscy  and  JudaUm  in  the  middle  ages. 
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under  the  first  Capets,  their  degradation  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  Papal  influence.  So  deep  was  the  suspicion 
now  inspired  by  them^  that  when  King  Hugh  Capet  died 
in  996  his  Jewish  physician  was  generally  accused  of  having 
murdered  him, 

A  parallel  evolution  took  place  in  Germany.     When 
Otto  the  Great  wished  to  show  his  piety  by  endowing  the 

965  newly-built  church  of  Magdeburg,  he  did  so  by  bestowing 
upon  it  the  revenue  which  he  derived  from  the  Jews. 
Likewise  Otto  IL,  sixteen  years  later,  made  an  offering  of 
the  Jews  of  Merseburg  to  the  local  bishops.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  there  occurred  in 
Germany  an  event  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prelude 
to  the  subsequent  persecutions  of  Judaism.  The  chaplain 
of  the  Duke  Conrad  suddenly  scandalised  the  Christua 

1005  world  by  going  over  to  the  Synagogue,  and  exasperated 
the  brethren  whom  he  had  forsaken  by  producing  a 
scurrilous  lampoon  on  Christianity.  The  Emperor  Henry 
caused  to  be  published  a  reply  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  apostate's  pamphlet.  Six  years  after  the  Jews  were 
driven  forth  from  Mayence,  a  decree  was  issued  ordering 
the  Jews  of  various  towns  to  be  branded,  that  they  might 
not  seek  refuge  in  baptism,  and  so  rigorous  was  the  perse- 
cution that  a  contemporary  Jewish  poet  commemorates  it 
in  lugubrious  songs,  wherein  he  expresses  the  fear  that  the 
children  of  Israel  might  be  forced  to  forget  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  But  the  alarm  was  premature.  Though,  as 
a  genera]  rule,  traffic  in  goods  and  in  money  were  the  only 
callings  left  open  to  the  Jews,  in  some  of  the  German  states 
they  still  possessed  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  were  per- 
mitted to  own  real  estate. 

Thus  the  first  period  of  the  mediaeval  drama  came  to  a 
close,  as  the  second  was  opening. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  there  arose  in 
Europe  a  gale  of  religious  enthusiasm  that  boded  no  good 
to  infidels.  The  zealous  temper  which  at  an  earlier 
period  had  found  a  congenial  pursuit  in  the  extirpation  of 
bcathcnism  from  Saxony,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  in  the  suppression  of  heresy  among 
the  Vaudois,  the  Cathari  or  Albigenses,  and  others  at  a 
later,  was  now  to  be  diverted  into  a  different  channel. 
During  the  preceding  ages  the  authority  of  the  Popes  had 
been  advancing  with  stealthy,  hut  undeviating  and  steady, 
strides.  Their  own  industry,  foresight,  and  prudence 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  political  power  ;  the  piety 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  nations  which  recognised  their 
&>iritual  rule  consolidated  it.  Every  succeeding  age 
round  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  a  higher  position  than  that 
occupied  by  his  predecessors,  until  there  came  one  who 
was  fitted  to  make  use  of  the  immense  heritage  of 
authority  bequeathed  to  him. 

Gregory  VII.,  surnamed  Hildebrand,  ascended  St. 
Peter's  throne  in  1073.  Though  born  in  an  obscure 
village  and  ot  humble  parentage^  he  was  a  person 
endowed  by  nature  with  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
nuke  a  successful  master  of  men  :  strong  and  ambitious, 
ind  possessed  of  an  ideal,  he  was  a  stranger  to  fear  as  to 
scruple.  It  was  related  of  him  that,  whilst  a  lad  in  his 
Other's  workshop  and  ignorant  of  letters,  he  accidentally 
framed  out  of  little  bits  of  wood  the  words  :  "  His 
(lominion  shall  be  from  one  sea  to  the  other."  To  his 
contemporaries     the    story    was    prophetic    (we    may    be 
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content  to  regard  it,  true  or  not,  as  characteristic)  of  his 
career.  Gregory*s  dream  was  to  deliver  the  papacy  from 
the  secular  influence  of  the  Emperor  and  to  establish  a 
theocratic  Empire.  This  was  the  guiding  principle  of  fcus 
policy,  and,  though  his  plans  were  flexible  to  circum- 
stance, his  purpose  remained  fixed.  Like  all  great  men, 
Hildebrand  knew  that,  where  there  is  a  strong  will,  all 
roads  lead  to  success.  The  first  step  to  this  end  was  ihc 
purification  of  the  Church  of  the  corruption  into  which  it 
had  sunk  under  his  depraved  predecessors,  and  the 
organisation  of  its  soldiers  under  strict  rules  of  discipline. 
This  was  eiFccted  by  the  suppression  of  simony  and  the 
enforcement  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  At  the  same  time 
Gregory  did  not  neglect  that  which  was  the  main  object 
of  his  life  :  to  make  Europe  a  vassal  state  to  the 
pontifical  see.  The  thunderbolts  of  excommunicarion, 
which  Gregory,  the  son  of  Bonic  the  carpenter,  wielded 
with  Zeus-like  majesty  and  impartiality,  were  freely 
hurled  against  his  enemies  in  the  East  and  West,  In  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  the  Pope  met  an  adversary  worthy 
of  his  heavenly  artillery.  But,  undismayed  by  Henry's 
power,  and  unrestrained  by  considerations  of  humanity, 
he  plunged  Christendom  into  that  long-drawn  strife 
between  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  factions  which  makes 
the  history  of  Europe  for  generations  a  melancholy  talc  of 
murder  and  outrage,  ending  in  a  blood-stained  triumph 
for  St.  Peter. 

After  having  temporarily  humbled  Henry  IV.  and 
forced  him  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  do  penance  in  his 
shirt,  the  iron  Pope  turned  his  weapons  against  the  Jews. 
In  1078  he  promulgated  a  canonical  law  forbidding  the 
hated  people  to  hold  any  official  post  in  Christendom,  and 
especially  in  Spain.  Alfonso  VI.,  King  of  Castile,  two 
years  later  received  an  Apostolic  epistle  congratulating 
him  on  his  successes  over  the  Mohammedans,  and 
admonishing  him  that  **  he  must  cease  to  sufl^er  the  Jews 
to  rule  over  the  Christians,  and  to  exercise  authority  over 
them,"  for  such  conduct,  his  Holiness  affirmed,  was  **  the 
same  as  oppressing  God*s  Church  and  exalting  Satan's 
Synagogue.     To   wish   to   please    Christ's   enemies,"   he 
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ed,  "means  to  treat  Christ  himself  with  contumely." 
wever,  Alfonso  was  too  busy  in  the  campaign  against 
own  enemies  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  enemies 
Christ — or  of  Gregory  Hildebrand.  None  the  less, 
letter  marks  an  epoch.  What  hitherto  was  pre- 
cc  now  became  law. 
In  Germany  also  the  Pope*s  anti-Jewish  decrees  met 
with  only  partial  obedience.  Bishop  Rudiger  of  Speyer 
granted  many  privileges  to  the  Jews  of  his  diocese. 
Their  Chief  Rabbi  enjoyed  the  same  judicial  authority 
over  his  own  community  as  the  burgomaster  over  the 
Christian  burgesses.  The  Jews  were  allowed  to  buy 
Christian  slaves  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
intrusion  of  the  mob.  For  all  these  boons  they  paid 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  gold  annually.  The  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  Gregory's  antagonist,  confirmed  and  aug- 
mented these  privileges.  He  forbade  his  subjects,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  compel  the  Jews,  or  their  slaves,  to  be 
baptized.  In  litigation  between  Jews  and  Christians  the 
Jewish  law  and  form  of  oath  were  to  be  followed  ;  and 
the  former  were  exempted  from  the  ordeals  of  fire  and 
water.  But  in  spite  of  these  favours  their  lot  was  such  as 
to  encourage  Messianic  expectations.  The  Redeemer,  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  David,  was  confidently  awaited 
about  this  time  (1096)  to  lead  the  chosen  people  back  to 
the  Holy  Land.  However,  fate  had  other  things  in  store 
|for  them. 

^Blt  was  a  time  when  the  Eastern  and  Western  halves 
^r  mankind  agreed  in  regarding  the  conversion,  or,  at 
least,  the  extermination  of  each  other  as  their  divinely 
appointed  task.  If  the  followers  of  Mohammed  con- 
sidered it  an  article  of  faith  that  the  propagation  of 
Islam  at  all  costs  was  the  supreme  duty  of  every  true 
believer,  the  propagation  of  the  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  or  the  annihilation  of  those  who  denied  it, 
was  not  less  firmly  held  by  all  good  Christians  as  a 
suTcd  obligation.  A  collision  between  the  rival  creeds 
was  inevitable.  All  that  was  wanting  was  union  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians  equal  to  that  which  characterised 
the  Mohammedans.     This  consummation  was  prepared 
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by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  was  brought  about  by  die 
exertions  of  the  Pope. 
1095  At  the  great  Council  of  Clermont  Urban  II.  described 
to  the  noble  crowd  of  prelates  and  barons,  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  Western  Christendom,  the  sufferings  of 
the  Eastern  Christians  at  the  hands  of  the  Saraccni 
With  burning  eloquence,  and,  no  doubt,  considerable 
exaggeration,  he  depicted  the  dark  deeds  of  **  the  enemies 
of  God  "  :  their  destruction  and  desecration  of  Christian 
churches  ;  their  slaughter,  torture,  and  forcible  conversion 
of  Christian  men,  and  their  violation  of  Christian  women; 
and  he  ended  with  a  passionate  appeal  to  all  present  to 
hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Land,  "enslaved  by 
the  godless  and  calling  aloud  to  be  delivered";  promising, 
at  the  same  time,  a  plenary  indulgence  and  general 
remission  of  sins  to  all  who  should  enlist  under  the  banner 
of  the  Cross.  The  effect  of  the  Pontiff's  harangue  on  his 
chivalrous,  sinful,  and  bigoted  hearers  was  stupendous. 
It  was  the  first  official  instigation  to  that  hatred  of  the 
non-European  and  non-Christian  which,  however  loth  wc 
may  be  to  acknowledge  the  iact,  in  a  less  furious  form, 
still  survives  amongst  us.  Many  obeyed  the  summons 
with  fervour  born  of  pure  piety  ;  many  more  saw  in  the 
enterprise  a  comparatively  cheap  means  of  obtaining 
pardon  for  all  their  crimes,  past  and  to  come  ;  while 
others  welcomed  an  opportunity  for  satisfying  their 
adventurous  dispositions,  for  gaining  wealth  and  renown, 
or  for  quenching  in  the  blood  of  foreigners  that  fanatical 
zeal  which  could  not  find  its  full  gratification  in  the 
butchery  of  fellow-countrymen. 

Among  such  foreigners — Asiatic  at  once  and  infidel — 
the  nearest  were  the  Jews.  Cruelty,  like  its  opposite, 
begins  at  home.  It  was  natural  that  the  champions  of 
the  Cross  should  begin  the  vindication  of  their  sacred 
emblem  by  the  extermination  of  the  race  which  had  made 
so  criminal  a  use  of  it.  The  shadow  of  the  Old  Crime 
once  more  fell  upon  the  hapless  people,  and  darkened 
their  lives.  Religious  frenzy  kindled  the  ancient  feud, 
and  greed  fanned  it.  The  vast  and  motley  rabble  of 
savage  peasants  who,  under  the  command  of  a  monk  and 
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guidance  of  a  goat,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
knighdy  army,  incited  by  the  lower  clergy,  fell  upon  the 
Jewish  colonies  which  lay  along  their  route  through 
Central  Europe — at  Rouen,  on  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine,  at  Verdun,  Treves,  Speyer,  Metz,  Cologne, 
Maycncc, Worms,  Strasburg — massacring,  pillaging,  rapmg, 
and  baptizing,  without  remorse  or  restraint. 

But  the  Jews,  as  on  so  many  occasions  before  and  since, 
so  now  proved  in  a  practical  and  ghasdy  manner  that 
they  dreaded  death  less  than  apostasy-  Many  of  them 
met  bigotry  with  bigotry,  and  cheated  their  assailants  of 
both  glory  and  gain  by  committing  their  property,  their 
families  and  themselves  to  destruction.     Martyrdom  is  a 

Jathetic  yet  forcible  reply  to  oppression.  At  Treves  the 
cws,  on  hearing  that  the  holy  army  was  drawing  near, 
were  so  terrified  that  some  of  them  killed  their  own 
children ;  matrons  and  maidens  drowned  themselves  in 
the  Moselle  in  order  to  escape  baptism  or  disgrace;  and 
the  rest  of  the  community  vainly  implored  the  hard- 
hearted Bishop  for  protection-  His  answer  was  that 
nothing  couLd  save  them  but  conversion.  Thereupon 
the  wretches  hastened  to  be  converted.  The  scene  must 
have  been  a  perfect  study  in  the  grimly  ludicrous.  The 
enemy  was  outside  ready  to  pounce  upon  his  prey.  The 
latter  said  to  the  Bishop:  "Tell  us  quickly  what  to 
believe."  The  Bishop  recited  the  creed,  and  the  converts 
repeated  it  after  him  with  all  the  fervour  and  fluency 
which   the  fear  of  death  can  only  inspire. 

At  Speyer  the  Jews  stoutly  refused  to  be  baptized,  and 
many  were,  therefore,  massacred.  Those  who  succeeded 
in  escaping  sought  shelter  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop, 
who  not  only  protected  them,  but  incurred  the  censures 
of  his  contemporaries  by  ordering  the  execution  of  some 
of  the  holy  murderers.  A  similar  tragedy  was  acted  at 
Worms,  where  some  of  the  victims  were  temporarily 
saved  by  the  Bishop,  while  a  few  were  baptized,  and  the 
rest,  men  and  women,  committed  suicide.  At  Mayence, 
they  were  slaughtered  in  the  Archbishop's  palace,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge,  and  many  murdered  each  other 
rather  than  betray  their  faith.     At  Cologne  the  majority 
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of  the  community  were  rescued  by  the  good  burghcn 
and  their  humane  Bishop  Hermann  III.  The  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  also,  on  his  return  from  his  third  Italian  cam- 
paign, publicly  denounced  the  crimes  of  the  Crusaders, 
instituted  proceedings  against  the  Archbishop  of  Maycncc, 
who  had  shared  the  spoils  of  the  Jews,  and  permitted  the 

1097  surviving  converts  to  return  to  Judaism ;  thereby  drawing 
down  upon  himself  an  indignant  reproof  from  his  own 
antipope,  Clement  III.,  on  whose  behalf  he  had  undo- 
taken  that  expedition  to  Italy.  For,  however  grateful 
Clement  might  be  to  Henry,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
connive  at  his  impious  interference  with  the  designs  of 
Providence. 

1146  Similar  scenes  were  repeated  at  the  Second  Crusade. 
Pope  Eugenius  III,  issued  a  Bull,  announcing  that  all 
who  joined  in  the  Holy  War  would  be  released  from  the 
interest  which  they  owed  to  the  Jewish  money-lenders. 
St.  Bernard  seconded  the  Pope's  recruiting  efforts.  Peter 
the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  exerted  himself  by 
might  and  main  to  inflame  King  Louis  VII.  of  France 
and  other  noble  Crusaders  against  the  Jews:  *' Of  what 
use  is  it,"  wrote  he  to  the  king,  "  to  go  forth  to  seek  the 
enemies  of  Christendom  in  distant  lands,  if  the  blas- 
phemous Jews,  who  are  much  worse  than  the  Saracens, 
are  permitted  in  our  very  midst  to  scoff  with  impunity  at 
Christ  and  the  Sacrament  ?  ,  ,  ,  Yet,  I  do  not  require 
you  to  put  to  death  these  accursed  beings,  because  it  is 
written  *  Do  not  slay  them.'  God  does  not  wish  to 
annihilate  them,  but  like  Cain,  the  Fratricide,  they  must 
be  made  to  suffer  fearful  torments,  and  continue  reserved 
for  greater  ignominy,  and  to  an  existence  more  bitter  than 
death.'*  In  conformity  with  this  charitable  doctrine,  the 
Jews  of  France  were  forced  to  yield  their  ill-gotten  gains 
for  the  service  of  the  cause  of  God. 

Far  worse  was  their  fete  in  Germany.  Even  the  partial 
protection  which  the  citizens  of  the  Rhineland  had  afforded 
the  persecuted  people  in  the  First  Crusade  was  now  with- 
drawn, and  the  undisciplined  mob  gave  the  reins  to  the 
gratification  of  its  religious  zeal  and  of  its  lust.  St. 
Bernard  endeavoured   to  curb  the  demon   of  ^uiaticism. 
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which  his  own  eloquence  had  raised,  by  admonishing  the 
enthusiasts,  with  more  earnestness  than  consistency,  that 
"  the  Jews  are  not  to  be  persecuted,  not  to  be  butchered." 
But  his  well-meant  efforts  produced  no  other  effect  than 
to  turn  the  fury  of  the  mob  against  himself;  for  a  rival 
monk,  Rudolf,  had  been  going  up  and  down  the  Rhine- 
land,  everywhere  preaching,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  all 
Jews  who  were  found  by  the  Crusaders  should  be  shin  as 
**  murderers  of  our  dear  Lord " — an  appeal  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  brutal  herd  of  besotted  hinds  to  whoni 
it  was  addressed.  The  persecution  commenced  at  Treves, 
in  August,  1 1 46,  where  a  Jew  was  seized  by  the  Crusaders, 
and,  on  refusing  to  be  saved  by  baptism,  was  murdered 
and  mutilated.  Soon  afterwards  a  Jewess  at  Speyer  was 
tortured  on  the  rack.  Many  others  were  waylaid  and 
made  to  suffer  for  their  constancy  at  Wursburg  and  else- 
where. From  Germany  the  frenzy  passed  into  France. 
At  Carenton,  Rameru,  and  Sully  the  Jews  were  hunted 
and   massacred. 

For  one  who,  in  the  face  of  such  deeds,  strives  to  pre- 
serve his  faith  in  human  nature,  it  is  reassuring  to  note 
that  the  German  bishops  exerted  themselves  on  behalf  of 
the  miserable  victims,  and,  by  accepting  a  simulated  and 
temporary  conversion,  rescued  many  from  martyrdom. 
The  Emperor  also  extended  to  them  his  protection.  But 
this  favour  was  to  cost  the  recipients  dearly.  Henceforth 
the  German  Jews  were  regarded  as  the  Kmpcror's  pro t^gSs^ 
which  gradually  came  to  mean  the  Emperor's  serfs.  All 
they  possessed,  including  their  families  and  their  own 
persons,  were  the  Emperor's  chattels  to  be  bought,  sold, 
or  pledged  by  him  at  pleasure.  They  were  designated 
'*  Chamber-servants  "  {Servi  Camerae  or  Kammerknechte) ; 
a  servitude,  however,  that  had  the  advantage  of  making 
il  the  Emperor's  interest  to  safeguard  them  against 
oppression^  and  to  suffer  no  one  to  fleece  them  but 
himself. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  race,  the 
Jewish  traveller,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  the 
Jewry  on  the  Rhine  only  seventy  years  after  the  First, 
and   twenty  after  the  Second,    Crusade,  describes   these 
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colonics  as  rich  in  money  and  culture  and  hope;  the 
brethren  whom  he  found  there  as  hospitable,  cheerfully 
alive,  and  awaiting  the  Messiah.  This  expectation  had 
never  been  entertained  in  vain.  The  wish  had  always 
yielded  its  own  fulfilment.  About  this  time,  it  gave  rise 
to  David  Alroy,  another  Redeemer  destined  to  delude 
the  hapless  nation  for  a  while.  He  appeared  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  summoned  his  brethren  to  his  banner.  Many 
gave  up  all  they  possessed  in  order  to  respond  to  the  call, 
and  the  enthusiasm  spread  from  Baghdad  to  East  and 
West.  But  the  Messiah  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Synagogue,  and  murdered  by  his  own  father-in-law 
while  asleep.  According  to  another  version,'  Alroy,  when 
face  to  face  with  the  Sultan,  exclaimed:  *'Cut  off  my  head 
and  I  shall  yet  live."  He  thus  astutely  exchanged 
prompt  death  for  lingering  torture.  Many  Jews,  how- 
ever, continued  to  believe  in  him  for  generations  after 
his  death. 

The  same  spirit  of  religious  mania  which  gave  birth  and 
sustenance  to  the  Crusades  animated  other  movements, 
more  enduring  in  their  results,  if  less  romantic  in  their 
form.  In  1198  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  by 
Innocent  III.,  a  young  and  zealous  priest,  fired  with  the 
lofty  ambition  to  make  Romanism  the  dominant  creed 
over  East  and  West,  and  himself  the  autocrat  of  a  united 
Roman  Catholic  world.  His  genius  was  all  but  equal  to 
this  Titanic  task,  and  in  a  reign  of  eighteen  years  Inno- 
cent, favoured  by  the  convulsions  and  feuds  which  rent 
the  whole  of  Europe,  succeeded  in  raising  the  Papacy  to  a 
pinnacle  of  power  only  dreamt  of  by  his  predecessors,  and 
attained  by  few  of  his  successors.  A  worthy  spiritual 
descendant  of  Gregory  VII.,  he  made  and  unmade 
Emf>erors  and  Kings  at  will,  visiting  the  disobedience  of 
princes  upon  whole  nations,  or  compelling  them  to  sub- 
mission by  releasing  their  subjects  trom  their  oath  of 
all^iance.  He  exercised  an  absolute  sway  over  the 
conscience  and  the  mind  of  contemporary  Christendom, 
and  his  pontificate  was  distinguished,  in  Gibbon's  scathing 
phrase,  by  **  the  two  most  signal  triumphs  over  sense  and 
'  Ibn  Versa,  Sitiff  Ttimda  (cd.  WicaerX  pw  50. 
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inianity,  the  establishment  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
origin  of  the  Inquisition."     It  was  he,  who  by  a  rigorous 
interdict  laid  upon  the  Kingdom  of  France,  compelled  the  i2cx> 
headstrong  Philip  Augustus  to  recall  the  wife  whom  he 
had    dismissed ;    who    by    the    ban    of  excommunication 
forced  John,   King  of  England,  to  lay  his  crown  at  the  1208 
feet  of  his  legate,  and  who  by  the  execution  of  a  like 
sentence    against    the    Emperor    Otho,    John's    nephew,  1 2 1 1 
had    humbled    that    mighty    and     haughty    monarch     to 
the    dust.     It    was    under    his    auspices    that    the    Fifth 
isade  was  undertaken,  and  it  was  with  his  connivance  120-^ 
Lt   the  forces,  ostensibly  recruited  for   the    deliverance 
the  holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels,  were  employed 
subjugate  the  Christian  Empire  of  the  East,  and  thus 
pave   the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  Turk. 
However,    these    and    many  other    triumphs    notwith- 
Lnding,     Innocent's    dream    of    world-wide    dominion 
could    not    be    fully    realised    while    such    a    thing    as 
individual     conscience     remained     in     the     world,     and 
individual   conscience   could    not    be    abolished    without 
persecution.     Innocent  was  too  great  a  despot  to  shrink 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  work ;  too  sincere  a  Catholic 
to   show  any   pity  to   unbelief     The  thirteenth  century 
opened  under  evil  omens  for  dissenters.     Immediately  on 
his  accession  Innocent  had  demanded  the  suppression  of 
the    Albigenses   of   Southern    France,   those   unfortunate 
forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  because  they,  choosing 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  refused  to 
conform   to  the  practices  of  the  Church  and  to  comply 
with  the  commands  of  her  clergy.     Raymund  VI.,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  however,  declined  to  consider  the  massacre 
of  his    subjects  one  of  his   duties   as   a   sovereign,   and  1207 
was  excommunicated.     In  the  following  year  the  Pope, 
seizing   the  pretext  offered  by  the   murder  of  his  legate, 
proclaimed  an  unholy  war  against  the  heretics.     And  so 
great  was  the  Pope's  power  over  the  superstitious  and 
unscrupulous  world  of  mediaeval  Europe,  that  thousands 
volunteered   to  carry  out  the    Pontiff's  atrocious  orders. 
Raymund,  who  alone  among  the   Christian   princes   had 
ventured  to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  persecuted, 
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had  meanwhile  been  stripped  of  his  dominions,  dragged 
naked  into  the  Church,  scourged  by  the  Pope's  legate,  and 
was  now  forced  to  lead  the  crusade  against  his  own 
people.  The  harmless  population  was  almost  extermi- 
nated by  the  most  barbarous  means,  their  heresy  was 
all  but  quenched  in  blood;  and  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  civilised  provinces  of  Europe  was  laid  waste. 
The  ferocity  of  the  soldiers  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the 
monks  and  priests,  great  numbers  of  whom  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  butchers.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1209, 
the  city  of  Beziers  was  taken  by  storm.  The  Abbot 
Arnold,  being  asked  how  the  heretics  were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  believers,  replied,  **  Slay  all  ;  God 
will  know  his  own."  *'  We  spared,"  said  the  same  monk 
in  his  report  to  the  Pope,  '*  no  dignity,  no  sex,  no  age; 
nearly  twenty  thousand  human  beings  have  perished  by 
the  sword.  After  that  great  massacre  the  town  was 
plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  revenge  of  God  seemed  to 
rage  upon  it  in  a  wonderful  manner." 

So  fared  European  heretics  within  the  Church.  Infidels 
of  alien  blood  could  hardly  expect  better  treatment.  The 
popular  notion  that  the  dispersion  and  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  were  a  divine  punishment  for  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  was  raised  by  Innocent  to  the  dignity  of  a  dogma. 
It  followed  as  a  logical  corollary  that  it  was  the  sacred 
duty  of  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth  to  make  the  culprits  feel 
the  full  rigour  of  the  sentence.  After  the  fashion  of 
fanatics,  Innocent  mistook  his  own  intolerance  for  holy 
enthusiasm,  and,  while  indulging  his  own  hatred,  he 
imagined  that  he  was  only  hating  the  enemies  of  Heaven. 
It  was  also  currently  believed  that  the  example  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Jews  tended  to  pervert  their  Christian 
neighbours,  and  to  encourage  protest  and  heresy.  The 
Albigensian  sect  in  France,  already  mentioned,  like  the 
Hussite  reform  movement  in  Bohemia  two  centuries  later, 
was  attributed  to  Jewish  influence.  For  both  these 
reasons,  their  own  infidelity  and  their  tendency  to  foster 
infidelity  in  others,  the  Jews  ought  to  be  crushed. 

The  times  were  propitious.  In  11 67  the  assassination 
of  Raymund,  Viscount  of  Beziers,  had  deprived  the  Jews 
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*    their  protector.     His  successor  Roger,  who  favoured  1170 

^*^^   Albigensian    heretics,   had   Jewish    sheriffs ;    but    his  d 

P^^tiality  to  these  two  classes  of  enemies  of  Catholicism  I 

^^  provoked  the   wrath  of  the  Pope  and   led    to  the  ^ 

Prince's  tragic  death.     At  Montpellier  William  VIll.  and 

j^^    sons  excluded   the  Jews   from   the  office  of  Sheriff.  11 78- 1201 

-  I^^t  these  restrictions  were  not  sufficient.     Innocent  began 

/^^  attack  methodically  in  1205,  when  he  wrote  to  Philip 

^^'Jg'ustus,  King  of  France,  complaining  of  the  usurious  ■ 

^^tortions   of  the  Jews  in    that   country,   of  their  being  I 

^'^owed  to  employ  Christian  servants  and   nurses,  and  of  I 

^e   feet    that    Christians  were   not    admitted    to    depose  I 

Against  Jews — things  which  were  contrary  to  the  resolu-  ^ 

^On    of  the    Third    Lateran    Council    held    under    Pope  1179 

Alexander  III.     Moreover,  Innocent  complained  that  the  ■ 

Jcw*ish  community   of  Sens   had   bulk  a  new  synagogue  I 

which    rose    to   a  greater   height    than    the   neighbouring  I 

Christian  church,  and  disturbed  the  service  in  the  latter  by  I 

fcud    and   insolent  chanting;   that  they  scoffed  at  Chris-  I 

tianity,  and  that  they  murdered  Christians  ;   and  he  ended  I 

by  exhorting  Philip  Augustus  to  oppress  the  enemies  of  I 

Christ.     A  similar  epistle  was  addressed  to  Alfonso,  King  I 

of  Castile,  threatening  him   with  St.   Peter's  displeasure,  I 

should   he  continue  to  allow  the  Synagogue  to  thrive  at  I 

the  expense  of  the  Church.     Three  years  later  a  pastoral  I 

epistle  to  the  same  eff'ect  was  sent  to  the  Count  of  Ncvers,  I 

urging    him   to  coerce  the  Jews  and  condemn   them    to  I 

serfdom,  for  they,  *'Iike  the  fratricide  Cain,  are  doomed  I 

to  wander  about  the  earth  as  fugitives  and  vagabonds,  and  I 

their  faces  must   be  covered  with   insult."     The   writer  I 

fiirther   pointed  out   that   it    is  disgraceful    for   Christian  I 

princes  to  receive  Jews  into  their  towns  and  villages,  to  I 

employ  them  as  usurers  in  order  to  extort  money  from  I 

the  Christians,  and  to  allow  them  to  press  wine  which  was  ^ 

used  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

All   the  above  exhortations  were  systematised   by  the  1209 
Council   of  Avignon,     By  the  Statutes  then   passed  the 

^lews  were  officially  pronounced  as  polluted  and  polluting.  d 

t  was  decreed  that  "Jews  and  harlots  should  not  dare  I 

>  touch    with   their  hands   bread   or  fruits  exposed   for  I 
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the  Jews 
and  enforced. 
au'ikcs  from  Ji 
tDSToid  tfaem  as  a 
Jevs  wiio  transgrc 
cjuLuuuD  u  fi  icati( 
of  the  Albigens^ 
the  barons  of 
tbe  decisions 

frnocd  the  loi 
of  the  Jnrs.     The  yeam« 
br    Jcfcada    Halevi's    poei 
Rabbis  of  France 
•B  Ar   Hoir   Lukd,   where 
bf  tbe  spirits  of  the  past, 

glorj,  and  built  syi 
to  keep  alive  the  mcmoiy 
diy. 

the  iron  to  cooL  In 
convoked  in 
iplcte  the  ruin  of  the 
against  the  Samccns 
and,  geaciallT,  to  promote  the 
evth.  The  Jews,  knowing  from 
taken  to  that  end  could  not 
detriment^  hastened  to  send 
to  RxMDC.  bi  otder  to  ward  off  the  blow.  But 
proved  fruitless.  Four  out  of  the  seventy 
bjr  the  Council  referred  to 
The  King  of  France,  the  Ouke  of  Burgundy,  and 
pgiBCCS  were  called  upon  to  lend  their  help  in 
die  doomed  people  in  their  respective  dominions 
to  •**■»  state  of  bondage  wfakh  was  ordained  for  it  by  the 
<fiviDe  vS,  as  interpreted  by  theological  bigotry.  The 
IV)K*s  order  met  with  general  obedience.  In  most 
EoFopean  countries  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  hold  any 
public  appointment  of  trust,  or  to  show  themselves  in  the 
^Satace  of  Avignon  quoted  by  line]  Abrihams,  JfoisJk  Lift  k  thi 
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cts  at  Easter.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
urch  that  persecuted  them,  and  the  head  of  each  Jewish 
ily  was  forced  to  subscribe  an  annual  sum  at  the 
aster  festival.  They  were  compelled  by  heavy  fines  and 
ties  to  wear  a  yellow  badge  of  distinction,  which  in 
licir  case  meant  a  badge  of  shame,  and  the  Christians 
irere  exhorted  by  their  pastors  not  to  allow  their  homes 
M"  their  shops  to  be  defiled  by  the  presence  of  Heaven's 
^emies. 

However,  papal  decrees  and  anathemas  notwithstanding, 
pelf-interest  might  have  prevailed  over  religious  fana- 
kism,  and  the  sovereigns  who  had  hitherto  sold  their 
Donnivance  to  the  Jews  might  have  continued  to  shield 
itcin.  In  fact,  the  Duke  of  Toulouse  and  the  barons, 
despite  the  oath  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  take, 
ntinucd  to  invest  the  Jews  with  public  dignities,  and  in 
in  the  Pope's  commands  were  strenuously  ignored. 
t  there  now  came  into  being  a  power  of  persecution, 
n  more  formidable  than  Papacy  itself  The  pan- 
thoHc  enthusiasm,  which  had  inspired  Innocent's  anti- 
ewish  policy  was  bequeathed  to  two  bodies  of  apostles, 
rough  whose  organised  zeal  it  was  destined  to  spread 
fer  and  wide,  and,  like  a  poisonous  breath,  to  blight  many 

E>blc  flower  in  the  bud.  The  age  of  stationary  and  cor- 
int  monks  was  succeeded  by  the  age  of  lean  and 
dering  friars.  A  few  years  after  Innocent^s  death  were  1223 
tesiituted  the  Order  of  Dominic  and  the  Order  of 
Francis,  the  precursors  of  the  stakes  and  scaflfolds  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  latter  order  had  been  called  into  exist- 
ence with  the  special  object  of  stamping  out  the 
Albigensian  heresy.  But  an  essential  part  of  the  mission 
to  hunt  out  dissent,  to  root  out 
realise  the  bigot  s  ideal  of  spiritual 
intellectual  starvation.  Uniformity 
|ras  their  idol,  and  to  that  idol  ihey  were  prepared  to 
iBcrifice  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  and  the  lives  of 
heir  fellow-creatures.  The  Jews  supplied  them  with  a 
jplendid  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  missionary  ardour  : 
iumcrous,  obstinate,  rich  and  unpopular,  they  offered  a 
Hry  as    tempting  as  it    was    safe.     The    friars    were    in 


of  both  bodies  was 
(Brec-thought,  and  to 
^eace    by    means  of 
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some  ways  an  undoubted  power  for  good  ;  but  the 
Jews  experienced  none  of  this  better  side  of  thdr 
activity. 

In  1227  a  Council  at  Narbonne  confirmed  the  canonical 
ordinances  against  the  Jews,  and  many  ancient  decrees  of 
the  Merovingian  kings  were  revived.  Not  only  were  the 
Jews  forbidden  to  take  interest  on  money  and  compelled 
to  wear  the  badge  and  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Church,  but 
they  were  again  prohibited  from  stirring  abroad  during 
Easter.  Shortly  afterwards  two  other  Councils  at  Rouen 
1231  and  Tours  re-enacted  and  enlarged  the  anti-Jewish  statutes 
of  the  Council  of  Rome. 

But  the  Dominicans  were  as  subtle  as  they  were 
zealous.  They  felt  that  the  citadel  of  Judaism  which  had 
held  out  for  so  many  centuries,  could  not  be  carried  by 
storm.  They  resorted  to  less  crude  tactics.  With  t 
patience,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity  worthy  of  their  higb 
ambition,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature,  their  Master  Raymund 
de  Pefiaforte  prevailing  upon  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and 
Castile  to  found  special  colleges  for  the  purpose.  The 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  had  already  supplied  the 
apologists  of  the  Church  with  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.^  The  Talmud  was  now  to  supply  them 
with  fresh  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  Judaism.  From  the 
pages  of  that  marvellous  compilation  of  noble  thoughts 
and  multifarious  absurdity,  they  culled  everything  that 
was  likely  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  morality  or  the 
intelligence  of  their  adversaries.  In  this  campaign  the 
Dominicans  were  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  the  services 
of  renegade  Jews,  who^  after  the  fashion  of  renegades, 
strove  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  faith  they  embraced 
by  a  bitter  persecution  of  the  one  they  deserted.  One  of 
these  apostates,  Nicolas  Donin  by  name,  in  1239  sub- 
mitted to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  a  minute  indictment  of  the 

^  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  Aristo  of  Pclla  n  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  attempt  to  prove  from  the  Prophets  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  Justin  Martyr  followed  in  his  path,  and  the  latter  writcr'i 
arguments  subsequently  reappear  in  the  works  of  TertuUian  and  other 
Fathers.     See  W.  Trollopc's  edition  of  5.  Justini  Dia/ogau,  p.  4. 
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pernicious  book,  and  induced  him  to  issue  Bulls  to  the 
Kings  of  England,  Spain,  and  France,  as  well  as  to  the 
bishops  in  those  countries,  ordering  a  general  confiscation 
of  the  Talmud,  and  a  public  enquiry  into  the  charges 
brought  against  its  contents.  The  Pope's  instructions,  so 
&r  as  we  know,  appear  to  have  produced  no  impression 
in  the  first  two  kingdoms,  but  in  France  there  reigned 
Louis  IX.,  known  to  feme  as  St.  Louis:  in  mundane 
affairs  a  brave,  high-minded,  just  and  humane  prince ; 
but  not  fer  in  advance  of  his  age  in  things  celestial.  In 
factj  he  possessed  all  the  prejudices  of  an  ordinary  medi- 
aeval knight,  and  more  than  the  superstition  of  an 
ordinary  mediaeval  monk.  He  was  sincerely  convinced 
that  the  road  to  heaven  lay  through  Jerusalem.  Acting 
on  this  conviction,  he  led  the  last  two  Crusades,  and  laid 
down  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Catholicism  ;  a  sacrifice 
which  earned  him  a  place  among  the  saints  of  the  Church. 
Such  a  prince  could  not,  without  flagrant  inconsistency, 
ignore  the  Pontifl^*s  wishes.  He,  therefore,  ordered  that 
I  careful  search  for  the  suspected  book  should  be  made 
throughout  his  dominions,  that  all  copies  should  be 
seized,  and  that  a  public  disputation  should  be  held,  in 
which  four  Rabbis  were  to  take  up  the  challenge  thrown 
down  by  Donin. 

The  antagonists  met  in  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  and 
a  brilliant  assembly  of  secular  and  spiritual  magnates 
formed  the  audience.  Donin  warmly  denounced  the 
Talmud  as  a  farrago  of  blasphemy,  slander,  superstition, 
immorality  and  folly,  and  the  Rabbis  defended  it  as 
warmly  as  they  dared.  The  debate,  though  distinguished 
by  all  the  scurrility  and  more  than  all  the  ferocity  of  a 
village  prize-fight,  seems  to  have  been  conducted  on  the 
principle  that  whichever  side  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
the  Christian  should  win ;  and  the  Court  of  Inquisitors 
returned  a  verdict  accordingly.  The  Talmud  was  found 
guilty  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  it  and  was 
sentenced  to  the  flames.  Execution  was  delayed  for  two 
years  through  bribery;  but  it  was  carried  out  in  1242. 
Fourteen — some  say  four  and  twenty^cartloads  of 
Rabbinical  lore  and  legislation  fed  the  bonfire.     The  grief 
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of  the   French  Jews  at  the  loss  of  their  sacred   books 
was    bitter,  and  the  most  pious  amongst  them   kept  the 
anniversary  of  the  cremation  as  a  day  of  fasting.^ 
1263       Twenty-one  years  later  a  similar  tourney  took  place  in 
Barcelona  by  order,  and   in    the   presence,  of  Jayme  L, 
King  of  Aragon.     Don  Jayme  had    borrowed  from  his 
northern  neighbours  the  axiom  that  the  Jews  were  to  be 
treated  as  royal  chattels.      Moreover,  his  conscience  was 
in  the  keeping  of  Raymund  dc  Penaforte,  the  Master  of 
the  Dominicans,  a  great  Inquisitor  born  before  his  time. 
King  Jayme   had   led   an    amorous  and    not   immaculate 
youth.     He    was,    therefore,    in    his   old    age,  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  his  Confessor's  admonitions.     The  sins  of 
love  should  be  atoned  for  by  acts  of  persecution.     The 
religious  freedom  of  the  Jews  should  be  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifice  of  expiation.     It  was  the  logic  and  the  morality 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  outcome  of  Jayme*s  remorse  was  a  theological 
contest  at  the  royal  court  of  Barcelona.  There  again  the 
lists  were  held  for  Christianity  by  a  Dominican  friar  of 
Jewish  antecedents,  while  the  champion  of  Judaism  was 
NachmanideSj  femed  in  the  annals  of  Israel  as  the  greatest 
philosopher,  physician,  theologian,  and  controversialist  of 
his  age.  Pablo  Christiani  politely  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  prophets  of  the  Jews  had  predicted  the  advent 
and  recognised  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  Nachmanides  with 
equal  politeness  denied  that  they  had  done  anything  of 
the  kind.  After  five  days'  refined  recrimination  the 
Court  unanimously  pronounced  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
The  books  of  the  Jews  were  expurgated  of  all  "  anti- 
Christian  "  passages,  Nachmanides's  account  of  the  con- 
troversy was  burnt  publicly  as  blasphemous,  and  the 
author,  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  banished  from  Spain, 
ended  his  days  in  Jerusalem.  Pablo,  whose  ambition  was 
kindled  by  victory,  undertook  a  tour  through  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  Provence,  and,  armed  with  a  royal  edict, 

*  Heine's  famous  saifre  "  Disputation  "  well  characterises  the  fiitility 
of  these  public  controversies  ;  '*  der  Judc  wird  verbrannt"  was  Lcsaing'^ 
grim  summary  in  hiathen  ier  //ViV.  Sec  also  Schcchter,  Studies  a 
Jutiaitm,  pp.  125  fol. 
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compelled  the  Jews  to  engage  in  religious  controversies  with 
him  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  missionary  Journeys. 
Missions  to  the  Jews  became  the  fashion  or  the  day, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  were  overrun  by  itinerant 
dialecticians  seeking  whom  they  might  convert.  The 
Jews  were  forced  to  attend  church  and  to  listen  to 
sermons  against  their  own  religion.  Thanks  to  their  long 
training  in  Rabbinical  subdeties,  the  benighted  people 
sometimes  proved  more  than  a  match  for  their  assailants, 
and,  if  fair  play  were  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  ecclesi- 
astical warfare,  they  might  succeed  in  converting  the 
would-be  convertors.  But,  though  religious  discussion 
was  invited,  nay,  forced  by  the  Church,  it  was  always  on 
the  clear  understanding  that  the  Christians  might  beat  the 
Jews,  but  that  the  Jews  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
allowed  to  beat  the  Christians.  To  prevent  any  miscon- 
ception on  the  subject,  Thomas  Aquinas,  justly  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  least  bigoted  of  theologians,  and  distin- 
guished among  schoolmen  for  hts  tolerance  of  Judaism, 
gravely  cautioned  his  readers  lo  have  no  intercourse  with 
the  Jews,  unless  they  felt  sure  that  their  faith  was  proof 
against  reason. 

In  later  years  the  work  of  conversion  in  the  various 
CDUntries  was  entrusted  by  the  Popes  to  Dominican  friars 
and  inquisitors,  who  carried  it  on  with  a  diligence  never 
practised  except  by  men  fanatically  believing  in  the  truth 
of  their  doctrines  and  with  a  ruthlessncss  only  possible  in 
men  too  firmly  persuaded  of  the  holiness  of  the  end  to 
be  scrupulous  about  the  means.  These  aposdes  were 
lUithorised  to  reinforce  the  powers  of  their  eloquence  by 
an  appeal  to  the  secular  arm.  Even  so  modern  mission- 
aries in  China  have  been  known  in  time  of  peril  to  forget 
that  an  apostle  should  be  above  earthly  weapons  and 
"to  clamour  for  a  gunboat  with  which  to  ensure  respect 
for  the  Gospel."* 

And    while    disappointed    theologians    represented    the 
Jew's    loyalty    to    his    religion    as    a    proof  of  his   anti- 
Christian  tendencies,  scholars  represented  his  aloofness  as 
a  proof  of  his  anti-social  nature,  and  they  both  agreed 
*  Lord  Curzon,  Pnblems  of  the  Far  East,  p.  298. 
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in  denouncing  him  as  "an  enemy  of  mankind."  This 
lesson,  to  use  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Jewish  writer, 
"was  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  masses  until  the 
calumny  became  part  of  the  popular  creed.  The  poets 
formulated  the  idea  for  the  gentry,  the  friars  brought  it 
to  the  folk."^ 

The  animosity  thus  fomented  against  the  Jews  found 
frequent  opportunities  of  translating  itself  into  acts  of 
horror.  In  France,  after  the  war  declared  against  the 
unfortunate  people  by  the  Church,  they  lost  the  royal 
protection  which  they  had  enjoyed  hitherto,  and  wot 
henceforth  exposed  not  only  to  the  spasmodic  fury  of 
the  populace,  but  also  to  systematic  persecution  on  the 
part  of  bishops,  barons  and  towns.  Bishop  Odo  of 
Paris,  in  1197,  forbade  the  Christians  to  have  any 
dealings,  social  or  commercial,  with  the  Jews,  The 
Crusaders  called  to  arms  by  Gregory  IX.  attacked 
the  Jewish  communities  of  Anjou,  Poitou,  Bordeaux, 
Angoulime,  and  elsewhere,  and  on  the  Jews  refusing  to 
be  baptized,  the  holy  warriors  trampled  many  of  them, 

1236  men,  women  and  children,  to  death  under  the  hoofs  of 
their  horses,  burned  their  synagogues,  and  pillaged  and 
sacked  their  private  dwellings.  St.  Louis  encouraged 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  permitting  the  children  of 
baptized  fathers  to  be  torn  away  from  their  un  regenerate 

1246  mothers.  By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Beziers  the 
disabilities  or  the  Jews  were  once  more  confirmed,  and 
the  Christians  were  now  forbidden  to  call  in  Jewish 
doctors,  thus  depriving  the  Jews  of  the  profession  which 
they    had    hitherto   almost    monopolised    in   Europe.    A 

1157  few  years  after  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  who  had  just  estab- 
lished the  Inquisition  in  France  at  the  request  of  St. 
Louis,  issued  another  Bull  in  which  the  ruler  of  that 
kingdom  and  other  princes  were  again  exhorted  to 
enforce  the  distinctive  garb  upon  the  Jews  and  to  bum 
all  copies  of  the  Talmud.  To  omit  minor  acts  of 
oppression,  the  fanatical  sect  of  the  **  Shepherds,*'  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Crusaders,  massacred  the 
Jews  on  the  Garonne  in    1320. 

^  Israel  Abrahams,  Jexvhh  Life  in  the  Middle  Jges,  p.  407. 
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In  Germany  the  sufferings  of  Israel  were  equally 
severe.  The  Emperor  Frederick  11.,  despite  his  infidelity  1 218-1250 
amd  his  enmity  towards  the  Papacy,  adopted  the  Pope's 
anti-Jewish  decrees.  He  excluded  the  Jews  from  public 
oflfices,  he  censured  the  Archduke  of  Austria  for  toler- 
ating and  protecting  them,  he  enforced  the  use  of  the 
badge  in  his  Italian  and  Sicilian  dominions,  and  he 
oppressed  them  with  heavy  taxes,  dwelling  with  especial 
ntisfaction  on  the  dictum  that  the  Jews  were  the 
Emperor's  serfs.  In  the  troublous  period  which  followed 
Frederick's  death  the  Jews  were  slain  and  burnt  in  great 
numbers  at  Weissenberg,  Magdeburg,  and  Erfurt,  while 
other  cities  year  after  year  witnessed  wholesale  slaughter, 
and  *'  Jew-roaster "  became  a  coveted  title  of  honour. 
In  addition  to  occasional  massacre,  from  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  German 
Jews  underwent  eight  expulsions  and  confiscations  of 
their  communal  property:  Vienna  (1196),  Mecklenburg 
(1225),  Frankfort  (1241),  Brandenburg  (1243),  Nurem- 
^S  (»39o)»  Prague  (1391),  Heidelberg  (1391),  and 
Ratisbon  (1476). 

In  Switzerland  the  persecution  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  several  expulsions 
are  recorded  in  the  ensuing  century.  In  Eastern  Europe 
rhe  Jews  suffered  in  Russia  and  Hungary.  The  semi- 
civiliscd  and  semi-Christianized  Magyars,  who  had  hitherto 
tolerated  the  Jews,  were  incited  to  acts  of  oppression  by 
the  Western  friars.  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  the  only 
European  countries  where  the  Jews  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  found  shelter,  and  consequently  both  those  countries 
received  large  numbers  of  ftigitives  from  the  Western 
fields  of  carnage. 

Credulity  joined  hands  with  bigotry.  No  story  told 
of  the  Jews  was  too  extravagant  for  belief;  no  charge 
brought  against  them  too  trivial  for  repetition,  provided 
it  afforded  an  excuse  for  persecution.  Some  of  the 
odious  crimes  attributed  by  the  heathens  in  the  early 
centuries  to  the  Christians,  as  a  justification  of  their 
suppression^  were  now  revived  by  the  Christians  against 
the   Jews.       The    latter    were    accused    of    enveigling 
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Christian  children  into  their  houses  and  sacrificing  them 
for  ritual  or  medicinal  purposes,  of  travestying  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  of  poisoning  wells  and  of  com- 
mitting all  kinds  of  abominations,  which  plainly  rendered 
their  utter  extermination  a  public  duty.  Similar  charges, 
curiously  enough,  are  still  brought  against  the  Jews  by 
the  Christians  of  Eastern  Europe,  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves against  Hebrew  converts  to  Islam  in  Turkey,  and 
by  the  Chinese  against  Protestant  missionaries — "  charges 
of  gross  personal  immorality  and  of  kidnapping  and 
mutilation  of  children,  which,  however  monstrous  and 
malevolent,  are  not  the  less,  but  the  more  serious, 
because  they  are  firmly  believed  by  the  ignorant 
audiences  to  whom  they  are  addressed."  ^  To  the 
vulgar  all  that  is  strange  is  sinister. 

The  free  propagation  of  these  heinous  and  disgusting 
myths  among  the  vulgar  masses  of  mediaeval  Europe  led, 
as  it  had  done  in  ancient  times  and  as  it  has  done  more 
recently,  to  a  horrible  persecution  of  those  against  whom 
they  were  levelled.  The  Jews  were  ruthlessly  burnt  by 
order  of  Duke  Thcobalt  at  Blois,  were  massacred  by  the 
populace  in  Languedoc  and  Central  France,  and  on  the 
plague  breaking  out  in  the  following  year,  they  were  burnt 
en  masse — men^  women  and  children.  A  season  of  alternate 
persecution  and  toleration  ensued,  until  they  were  banished 
from  Central  France  and  finally  driven  out  firom  the  rest 
of  the  country  by  the  insane  King  Charles  VI,,  at  the  end 
■394*5  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  Germany  wherever  the  dead  body  of  a  Christian  was 
found,  the  murder  was  promptly  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Jews,  who  on  such  occasions  were  bidden  to  be  baptized 
or  die*  So  firm  a  hold  had  the  blood-accusation  got  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  there  was  no  mystery  which 
could  not  be  cleared  up  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  Jews. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Black  Death  in  Germany  also  was 
attributed  to  Jewish  malevolence.  It  is  now  held  that 
this  scourge  originated  in  India  and  was  conveyed  to 
Europe  by  trade  routes  and  armies,  or  that  it  arose 
from  the  insanitary  conditions  of  mediaeval  life.  But 
*  Lord  Curzon,  Prohkms  tf  the  Far  East^  p.   303. 
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the  mediaeval  world  was  convinced  that  it  could  only 
be  the  work  of  the  Jews.  Their  comparative  immunity 
from  the  disease,  due  perhaps  to  their  superior  temperance, 
lent  colour  to  the  theory;  confessions  extorted  by 
torture  dissipated  all  doubts  on  the  subject.  It  was 
commonly  believed  that  the  Jews  of  Spain,  those 
redoubtable  professors  of  the  Black  Art,  had  invented 
this  fiendish  method  for  the  extermination  of  Chris- 
tianity; that  they  had  despatched  emissaries  with  boxes 
of  poison  concocted  of  basilisks  and  lizards,  or  even 
of  Christian  hearts,  to  all  the  Jewish  congregations  in 
Europe  and  had  persuaded  or  compelled  them  to  dis- 
seminate death  among  the  Christians  by  poisoning  the 
wells  and  springs.  The  arch-poisoner  was  even  indicated 
by  name.  The  Jews  were  in  consequence  subjected  to  a 
widespread  persecution,  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  maddened 
by  the  terrible  and  mysterious  epidemic.  Despite  the 
Emperor's  energetic  efforts  to  save  his  serfs,  the  more 
nterested  exertions  of  humane  burgomasters,  sheriffs, 
municipal  councils,  and  Pope  Clement  VI.'s  Bull 
in  which  the  absurdity  of  the  poison  charge  was  solemnly 
exposed,  the  wretched  people  were  slaughtered  and  burnt 
thousands   in    many   parts  of  Germany,   and    at    last 

y  were  banished  from  the  Empire.     Yet  their  services 

were  so  valuable  that   they  gradually  returned,  only  to 

it    to     new    social     restrictions    and     contumelious 

ctments  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

Similar  scenes  were  performed  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium. 

In  Poland  alone,  which  had  long  been  a  haven  of  refuge 
to  the  hunted  Jews,  these  abominable  calumnies  found  a 
very  limited  market  as  yet.  It  was  there  enacted  that  a 
charge  of  ritual  murder  brought  by  a  Christian  against  a 
Jew,  unless   the   accuser  succeeded  in    substantiating   it, 

Kuld  be  punished  with  death.  This  generous  treatment 
the  Polish  Jews,  it  is  said,  was  partly  due  to  King 
tmir  IV.'s  love  for  a  Jewish  mistress.  Through  her 
influence  the  children  of  Israel  obtained  many  privileges 
^ch  placed  them  on  a  footing  of  social  equality  with 
the  Christians.     At  a  time  when    they  were  oppressed. 
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reviled  and  butchered  in  almost  every  Western  countrj*, 
in  Poland  their  lives  and  liberties  were  as  safe  as  those 
of  the  nobility  itself.  Whilst  the  native  peasants  were 
still  treated  as  serfs,  the  Jews  were  allowed  the  aristocratic 
privilege  of  wearing  rapiers.  Any  Jew  might,  by  simply 
renouncing  his  religion,  become  a  nobleman.  As  stewards 
of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Polish  magnates,  the  Jews 
possessed  even  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
on  the  Christian  slaves  of  the  soil :  so  much  so  that 
during  the  terrible  pestilence  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
Jews  were  massacred  in  Poland. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


USURY   AND  THE   JEWS 

PER  cause  of  the  hatred  inspired  by  the  mediaeval 
his  usury,  a  term  which  was  then  synonymous  with 
l-lending  generally. 

r  an  age  accustomed  to  regard  lending  money  at 
^  as  a  purely  economic  transaction,  the  rate  of 
It  as  an  economic  phenomenon  obeying  the  law  of 
fd  and  supply,  and  the  whole  thing  as  a  question 
bmerce  rather  than  of  ethics,  it  Is  not  easy  to  under- 
the  theological  wrath  vented  on  money-lenders  in 
pics.  Yet  in  the  Middle  Ages  trade  in  money  was 
9  as  a  heinous  sin,  and  those  engaged  in  this 
ition,  to  us  perfectly  legitimate,  as  criminals  of  the 
it  dye  Dante,  in  whom  "  ten  silent  centuries  found 
c,"  expresses  the  mediaeval  feeling  on  the  subject  by 
g  Cahors,  a  city  of  Provence,  notorious  in  the 
enth  century  as  a  nest  of  usurers,  beside  Sodom  in 


•*  E  pero  lo  minor  giron  suggella, 
Del  segno  suo  e  Sodoinnia  e  Caorsa.' 


\$rzs  a  superstition  of  very  ancient  growth,  and  its 
i  can  be  traced  back  to  the  constitution  of  primitive 
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arose.  From  a  social  law  it  became  a  religious  tenet,  and 
inspired  legislators  lent  to  it  the  sanction  of  their  authoritv. 
It  is  found  incorporated  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Koran.  Moses  said :  *'  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 
usury  to  thy  brother ;  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals^ 
usury  of  anything  that  is  lent  upon  usury  ;  "  *  and,  many 
centuries  after,  the  Psalmist  sang :  '*  Lord,  who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy 
hill  ?  ,  .  .  He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to 
usury.*'*  Mohammed,  following  Moses,  emphatically 
declares  that  "They  who  devour  usury  shall  not  arise 
from  the  dead,  but  as  he  ariseth  whom  Satan  hath  infected 
with  a  touch :  this  shall  happen  to  them  because  they  say, 
Truly  selling  is  but  as  usury:  and  yet  God  hath  permitted 
selling  and  forbidden  usury.  He  therefore  who,  when 
there  cometh  unto  him  an  admonition  from  his  Lord, 
abstaineth  from  usury  for  the  future,  shall  have  what  is 
past  forgiven  him,  and  his  affair  belongeth  unto  God. 
But  whoever  return  to  usury,  they  shall  be  the  com- 
panions of  Hell  fire,  they  shall  continue  therein  for 
ever." « 

Philosophy  in  this  case  failed  to  rise  superior  to 
theology,  Plato  regards  usury  as  a  source  of  distress, 
discontent  and  unrest,  usurers  as  creating,  by  their  extor- 
tions, a  dangerous  class  of  "  drones  and  paupers"  in  the 
State,*  and  in  his  laws  forbids  "  lending  money  at 
interest."*  Although  the  Greek  for  interest  is  "off- 
spring'* (rcficof),  Aristotle  pronounced  that  money  was 
*'  barren,"  and  therefore  to  derive  profit  from  lending  it 
out  was  to  put  it  to  an  unnatural  use.*  The  tradition  was 
carried  on  through  succeeding  ages,  and  Plutarch  in  the 
midst  of  his  numerous  labours  found  time  to  denounce 
usurers. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  adopted  a  sentiment  which 
accorded  so  well  with  the  communistic  ideals  of  early 
Christianity,  and  St.  Chrysostom  anathematizes  money- 
lenders as  men  who  "  traffic  in  other  people's  misfortunes, 

1  Dcutcr.   xxiVu   19.  ^Ps.   xv.    i,   5, 

•Koran  (Sale's  tr.)  ch.  ii.  * Ref.   555    E- 

^  Lavs,  742  c.  */*•/.  i.  3,  23. 
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seeking  gain  through  their  adversity ;  under  the  pretence 
of  compassion  they  dig  a  pit  for  the  oppressed."  *  The 
Mediaeval  Church,  as  was  natural,  inherited  the  venerable 
doctrine  of  the  sinfulness  of  lending  money  at  interest 
and  of  speculative  trade,  and  prohibited  such  transactions 
in  theory.  But  in  practice  the  prohibition  was  found 
im|x>ssible;  nay,  in  many  cases,  injurious.  No  capitalist 
would  part  with  his  money,  or  tradesman  with  his  goods, 
without  profit.  In  the  absence  of  loans  and  middlemen 
commerce  would  come  to  a  standstill,  and  large  numbers 
of  people  would  be  doomed  to  choose  between  a  sinful 
life  and  virtuous  starvation.  The  dilemma  was  an 
awkward  one,  but  not  too  awkward  for  scholastic  subtlety, 
and  the  sophists  of  the  Church  devoted  much  time  and 
ingenuity  to  hair-breadth  distinctions,  attempting  to 
explain  the  inexplicable  and  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable, 
by  arguing  that  rent  for  a  house  or  a  horse  was  lawful, 
but  interest  on  money  unlawful,  and,  like  their  brethren 
of  the  law,  they  tried  to  avoid  practical  mischief  by  the 
sacrifice  of  intellectual  sincerity.  The  scholastic  position, 
being  absurd,  met  with  general  acceptance. 

However,  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  there  was  little 
temptation  for  transgression,  little  scope  for  commercial 
speculation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  casuistry  afforded 
abundant  devices  for  evasion.  The  Church  was,  as  a  rule, 
content  to  enforce  the  law  on  clerics,  but  towards  laymen 
Jhc  was  more  lenient.  Nay,  she  encouraged  traders  to 
buy  and  sell  goods  unaltered,  despite  St.  Chrysostom's 
tcncc  that  such  traders  are  "ejected  fi"om  the  temple 
God."  And  yet  she  refused,  as  much  as  Mohammed 
did,  to  accept  the  commonsense  view  that  **  selling  is  but 
as  usury,"  and,  while  sanctioning  the  one,  continued  to 
condemn  the  other.  But  so  long  as  the  Papacy  was  too 
wtak  to  persecute,  the  condemnation  remained  a  dead 
letter,  the  Church  being  obliged  to  connive  at  a  sin 
which  she  was  powerless  to  conquer- 
Meanwhile,  as  European  society  developed,  money- 
lending  went  on  increasing.  And  what  would  now  be 
r^ded  as  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  material 
1  Fifth  Homily. 
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activity  was  then  denounced  as  a  symptom  of  moral 
degeneracy.  At  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  Church 
grew,  and  her  eagerness  to  suppress  what  she  considered 
a  sin  grew  with  her  ability.  Under  Gregory  VII.,  the 
hurler  of  thunderbolts,  the  Papacy  entered  upon  that 
career  of  political  conquest  which  achieved  its  highest 
triumphs  under  Innocent  III.  Gregory  had  been  on  the 
1083  throne  for  ten  years  when  one  of  those  missiles  fell  upon 
usurers,  a  term  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  that 
age  applied  to  all  money-lenders  alike. 

The  warfare  inaugurated  by  Hildebrand  was  carried  on 
with  unabated  vigour  by  his  successors.  A  decree  issued 
by  the  Lateran  General  Council  of  1 139  deprived  usurers 
of  the  consolations  of  the  Church,  denied  them  Christian 
burial,  and  doomed  them  to  infamy  in  this  life  and  to 
everlasting  torment  in  the  next.  The  religious  enthu- 
siasm aroused  by  the  Crusades,  and  the  economic  ruin 
which  they  threatened,  accentuated  the  common  prejudice 
against  the  outlaws  of  the  Church.  Many  of  the  holy 
warriors  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  usurer's  hoard  for 
the  expenses  of  these  campaigns,  and  the  Church  felt  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  see  that  her  champions  were  not  left 
destitute  and  homeless.  Pope  after  Pope,  throughout  the 
twelfth  century,  from  Eugenius  III.  onwards,  absolved 
Crusaders  from  their  financial  embarrassments,  and  Inno- 
cent III-  went  so  far  as  to  ordain  that  the  Jews  should 
be  compelled  to  refund  to  their  debtors  any  interest  that 
might  have  already  been  paid  to  them. 

The  prejudice  was  further  strengthened  and  dissemi- 
nated by  the  religious  Orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic,  which  soon  attained  a  degree  of  official  and 
unofficial  influence  calculated  to  enforce  their  precepts. 
Members  of  both  orders  compiled  moral  codes,  which 
were  accepted  throughout  Western  Christendom  as 
manuals  of  Christian  ethics  and  guides  of  Christian  con- 
duct. One  of  the  principal  sins  condemned  in  those 
books  was  usury,  and  the  doctrine,  thundered  from  the 
pulpit,  preached  in  the  market-place,  and  whispered  in 
the  confessional,  carried  with  it  all  the  weight  which 
attaches  to  the  words  of  persons  invested  with  the  power 
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And  jet,  despite  pontifical  anathemas  and  public  opinion, 
things  pursued  their  natural  course,  and  usurers  were  to 
be  found  even  among  the  tenants  of  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  estates,  until  Gregory  X.,  in  1274,  issued  a  Bull 
forbidding  the  letting  of  lands  or  houses  to  the  accursed 
tribe.  But  though  the  pious  execrated  the  money-lender, 
the  needy  could  not  dispense  with  his  services.  The  chief 
dFect  of  the  prohibition  of  money-lending,  and  of  the 
superstitious  disrepute  in  which  it  was  held,  was  to  force 
this  important  branch  of  economic  life  into  the  hands  of 
the  least  respectable  members  of  the  community.  Usury 
was  by  no  means  eschewed  by  the  Christians,  as  Dante 
shows.  But  the  masses  of  mediaeval  Europe,  especially 
m  the  north  and  centre,  were  too  superstitious  to  brave 
the  ban  of  the  Church,  too  stupid  and  ignorant  and  thrift- 
less to  succeed  in  a  business  requiring  dexterity,  alertness, 
and  economy.  Thus  trade  in  money,  as  most  other  kinds 
of  European  trade,  fell  from  the  very  first  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews — the  only  people  who  had  capital  to  lend  and 
no  caste  to  lose.  Moreover,  there  was  little  else  for  the 
Jew  to  do  in  feudal  Europe.  The  laws  and  the  prejudices 
which  in  many  countries  forbade  him  to  own  land  or 
to  engage  in  various  handicrafts  and  trades  on  one  hand, 
And  his  own  religious  scruples  on  the  other,  narrowed 
his  range  of  activity,  and  the  current  of  energy  and 
intelligence,  compressed  into  one  channel,  ran  with  pro- 
portionately greater  force.  The  reputation  of  the  Jews 
for  usury  dates  from  the  sixth  century.  But  money- 
lending  really  became  their  characteristic  pursuit  since  the 
commencement  of  the  persecution  already  narrated.  Then 
ihc  Jews,  by  the  periodical  enactments  of  councils  and  the 
frequent  publications  of  ecclesiastical  edicts,  were  excluded 
from  the  markets,  and  thus,  being  unable  to  compete  with 
ifae  Christian  merchants,  were  driven  to  deal  only  in 
lecond-hand  articles,  while  others,  possessed  of  some 
capital  but  forbidden  to  invest  it  in  goods,  were  com- 
pelled to  put  it  out   to  interest. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  money-lending  transactions  of  the 
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Jews  had  long  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  Church  and  under  the  protection  of  the  State, 
muiy  princes  being  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Jews*  skill  in  pecuniary  dealings  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  finances.  Under  mediaeval  conditions 
of  financial  administration  the  Jew  was  literally  indispens- 
able to  the  State.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  yet 
unversed  in  the  mysteries  of  systematic  taxation,  needed 
a  class  of  men  who  would  for  their  own  sake  collect 
money  from  the  king's  subjects  and  keep  it,  as  it  were,  in 
trust  for  the  king's  treasury.  At  the  worst,  the  Jews  in  a 
mediaeval  country  might  be  described  as  sponges  which 
imbibed  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  then  were  squeezed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  At  the  best,  they  fulfilled 
the  function  of  the  clouds  which  collect  the  water  in  small 
drops  and  then  yield  it  back  to  the  earth  in  rich  showers, 
the  rainfall  being  only  too  often  accelerated  by  artificial 
explosives.  In  either  case  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Jew  to  be 
wealthy. 

The  growing  wealth  of  the  Jews  must  have  always 
excited  the  envy  and  the  cupidity  of  their  neighbours. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  awakening  of  religious  bigotry  by 
the  Crusades  and  the  Mendicant  Orders  that  the  dormant 
animosity  declared  itself  in  wholesale  persecution.  Nor  is 
the  violence  of  the  popular  feehng,  apart  from  religious 
motives,  quite  inexplicable  or  inexcusable.  The  Jews 
from  the  earliest  times  evinced  a  fierce  contempt  for  the 
Cientile.  Despite  the  doctrine  of  universal  love  inculcated 
by  certain  Hebrew  teachers,  the  bulk  of  the  community 
clung  to  the  older  lesson.  Jewish  tolerance  of  outsiders, 
like  Christian  tolerance,  was  the  glory  and  the  property 
of  the  few.  A  Jehuda  Halevi  or  a  Maimonidcs 
might  preach  broad  humanitarianism,  but  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  preaching  was  more 
effective  on  their  co-religionists  than  the  similar  preaching 
ol  a  Thomas  Aquinas  or  a  St.  Bernard  was  on  theirs. 
And  it  is  important  not  to  forget  that  in  every-day  life  it 
Ia  i\ot  the  minds  of  the  cultured  few  but  the  instincts  of 
the  masses  that  count.  With  the  ordinary  mediaeval 
Jcw»   as  with   the   ordinary    mediaeval   Christian,    charitf 
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DOt  only  began  but  ended  at  home.  The  tribal  spirit 
of  their  religion  made  the  Jews  hard  to  the  non-Jew  and 
callous  to  his  needs.  Moses  had  already  said  :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother/'  and  Rabbinical 
law  enforced  the  commandment ;  but  the  prohibition  was 
2CCom]:>anied  by  a  significant  permission  :  *'  Unto  a  stranger 
thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury,"  an  ominous  distinction  of 
which  the  Jews  took  full  advantage,  though  Jewish 
moralists  and  Rabbis  constantly  opposed  the  extent  to 
which   reliance  was  placed   upon  it. 

The  racial  and  religious  antagonism,  in  which  the  Jew 
found  himself  engaged  from  his  earliest  contact  with  the 
nations,  widened  the  gulf.  The  grievous  persecution  to 
which  he  found  himself  periodically  exposed  since  his 
advent  in  Europe  further  embittered  his  soul,  and  sore 
experience  taught  him  that  peace  could  only  be  purchased 
by  gold.  He  had  nothing  but  avarice  to  oppose  to  the 
fanaticism  of  those  under  whom  he  lived,  and  he  strove  to 
raise  a  wall  of  gold  between  himself  and  tyranny.  He 
look  shelter  behind  his  shekels,  and,  naturally,  endea- 
voured by  all  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  make  that  shelter 
as  effective  as  he  could.  Even  supposing  that  the  Jew 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  fleecing  the  Gentile,  he  was 
more  than  justified  in  doing  so — he  was  compelled  by  the 
Gentile's  own  treatment  of  him.  It  was  the  Gentile  who 
taught  the  Jew  the  supreme  virtue  of  money  as  a  preserva- 
tirc  against  oppression,  exile,  and  death  ;  and  he  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  disciple's  wonderful  quickness  in 
learning  his  lesson  and  **  bettering  the  instruction."  His 
hatred  of  the  Gentile>  thus  combined  with  love  of  gain 
and  love  of  life,  rendered  him  impervious  to  compassion. 
The  Gentile  merited  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jew,  and  he  got  no  more  than  he  merited.  The  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Gentile,  begun  as  a  necessity  and 
promoted  as  a  means  of  self-defence,  thus  found  an 
abiding  place  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  mediaeval 
Jews. 

Besides,  in  the  Middle  Ages  borrowing  for  com- 
mercial purposes  was  rare.  As  a  rule>  a  loan  was 
resorted  to  only  on  an  emergency,  and  the  interest  was 
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determined  by  the  necessity  of  the  borrower.  Under  the 
circumstances  exorbitant  rates  were  unavoidable.  The  dis- 
couragement of  money-lending,  coupled  with  the  scarcity 
of  capital,  by  limiting  competition,  would  in  any  case  have 
tended  to  raise  the  normal  rate  of  interest  to  a  distressing 
height,^  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
which  now  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  political 
economy.  The  uncertainty  of  recovery  raised  it  to  i 
greater  height  still.  Like  the  Christian  bankers  in  the 
Turkey  of  not  long  ago,  the  Jewish  money-lenders  of 
the  Middle  Ages  must  have  lent  their  money  at  con- 
siderable risk,  sometimes  amounting  to  certainty  of  loss. 
The  mediaeval  baron,  far  more  than  the  mediaeval 
burgess,  was  largely  beholden  to  the  Jew  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.  The  pomp  and  pride  of  chivalry  could 
not  be  maintained  without  money.  For  the  pageant 
of  a  tournament,  as  for  the  more  costly  splendour  of 
a  campaign,  the  usurer's  purse  was  appealed  to.  But, 
if  the  baron  found  himself  obliged  to  coax  and  flatter  the 
Jew  and  to  submit  to  exorbitant  terms  when  he  wanted  a 
loan,  he  revenged  himself  when  he  had  the  Jew  in  his 
power.  Such  opportunities  were  not  rare,  and  then  the 
borrower  repayed  himself  with  interest.  The  conditions 
of  the  transaction  were  such  as  to  tempt  avarice,  but  not 
to  encourage  moderation.  A  loan  to  a  mediaeval  pasha 
was  a  speculation  which  might  result  either  in  wealth  or  in 
penury  and  death. 

This  a  priori  reasoning  is  amply  confirmed  by  history. 
Among  the  Jews'  clients  none  were  more  conspicuous 
than  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  ;  and  the  devices  to 

*Wc  hear,  for  example,  that  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  intcrc« 
was  fixed  by  law  at  \z\  per  cent,  at  Verona,  while  at  Modcaa  towiri 
the  end  of  the  same  century  it  seems  to  have  been  as  high  as  20  per 
cent.  The  Republic  of  Genoa,  a  hundred  yean  later,  despite  Iialjr'j 
commercial  prosperity,  paid  from  7  to  lo  per  cent,  to  her  creditors. 
Much  more  oppressive  were  the  conditions  of  the  money  market  in 
France  and  England.  Instances  occur  of  50  per  cenL,  and  there  is  ao 
edict  of  Philip  Augustus  limiting  the  Jews  in  France  to  48  per  cent. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  ccnturj-  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the 
Fair  allows  20  per  cent,  after  the  first  year  of  a  loan,  while  in  England 
under  Henry  III.  there  are  cases  on  record  of  10  per  cent,  for  two 
months. 
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which  these  crowned  robbers  descended  in  their  attempts 
ro  reconcile  expediency  with  conscience  would  be  highly 
imusing  were  they  less  tragic.  King  Louis  VII.  of » 
France,  though  a  Crusader,  protected  the  Jews  and 
disr^rded  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  Council,  which 
forbade  them  to  employ  Christian  servants.  His  example 
was  at  first  followed  by  his  son  Philip  Augustus,  who, 
however,  gradually  changed  his  attitude.  Though  nomi- 
nally Lord  Paramount  of  France,  the  French  King  in 
reality  could  call  nothing  but  a  small  tract  of  the  country 
his  own ;  the  royal  domain  being  surrounded  by  the 
tenritories  of  the  great  feudatory  Dukes  and  Counts. 
Philip  wished  to  convert  this  theoretical  suzerainty  into 
actuai  possession,  and  to  this  end  he  needed  money*  The 
wealth  of  the  Jews  suggested  to  him  a  short-cut  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  desire.  Though  not  the  only 
usurers  in  the  kingdom,  the  Jews  were  the  most  un- 
popular. He,  therefore,  caused  a  number  of  them  to 
be  cast  into  prison,  and  held  them  to  ransom.  On  paying  1 
1500  marks,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  induced  Philip  to  try  operations  on  a  larger 
scale,  A  few  months  later  he  conceived  the  happy 
thought  of  ridding  himself  of  his  sins  and  of  his  debts  at 
once  by  cancelling  the  claims  of  the  Jews,  by  compelling 
them  to  give  up  the  pledges  held  by  them,  by  confiscating 
their  real  property,  and  by  expelling  them  from  his 
Kingdom.  Some  years  after,  in  consistency  with  the  1 198 
principle  of  expedience,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  mortify 
the  Pope  and  to  enrich  himself  by  recalling  the  exiles, 
and  forbidding  them  to  leave  his  dominions. 
Louis  IX.,  as  became  a  king  and  a  saint  of  unquestion- 
Ic  respectability,  released  all  his  subjects  of  one-third  of 
the  money  which  they  owed  to  the  Jews  **for  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul,  and  those  of  his  ancestors,"  and,  in  1253, 
he  sent  from  Palestine  an  order  banishing  all  Jews,  except 
those  who  would  take  to  legitimate  commerce  and  handi- 
crafts. 

Philip  the  Fair,  whose  cruel  rapacity  and  vindictivcness 
*cre  exemplified  in  the  ruin  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  the   torture  and  cremation  of 
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their    persons    and    the   confiscation    of    their    treasures, 
showed  the  same  tyrannical  and  predatory  spirit  towards 

1306  the  Jews.  They  had  just  concluded  their  severe  fast  on 
the  Dav  of  Lamentation  in  remembrance  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  when  the  King*s  constables  seized 
them^  young  and  old,  women  and  children,  and  dragged 
them  all  to  prison,  where  they  were  told  that  they  should 
quit  the  country  within  a  month,  under  penalty  of  death. 
They  were  plundered  of  all  their  possessions,  save  the 
clothes  which  they  wore  and  one  day's  provisions,  and 
were  turned  adrift — some  hundred  thousand  souls- 
leaving  to  the  King  cartloads  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  A  few  embraced  Christianity,  and  some  who 
ventured  to  tzrry  after  the  prescribed  date  suffered  death; 
but  the  majority  chose  to  lose  all,  and  quit  the  country  in 
which  their  forefathers  had  lived  from  time  immemoria], 
rather  than  he  talse  to  their  faith.  Their  communal 
buildings  and  immoveable  property  were  confiscated,  and 
Philip  the  Fair  made  a  ptesent  of  a  synagogue  to  his 
coflichman. 

Most  of  the  cadks  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  waiting 
(ot  a  (kvounUe  c^yportunity  of  returning  to  their  devas- 
tated  homes*     Nor  had    they  to   wait   long.     Financial 

1315  nccessitT  overcame  ^nxtkism,  and  nine  years  later  Philip's 
successors  Louis  X.,  was  gbd  to  have  them  back  and  to 
bdp  them  in  the  coOcc6oq  of  the  moneys  due  to  them, 
on  condition  that  two-diirds  of  the  sums  collected  should 
be  surrcadeftd  to  the  Royal  Exchequer. 

In  GcnnanT,  abo^  the  Emperors  time  and  again  per- 
fenned  their  m^  to  the  Church  by  cancelling  their  debts 
to  the  Jews.  Bat  it  wonld  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
piety  VBS  an  mdiyrnidhk  doak  fer  plunder.  A  law 
cniited  la  France  oondeaaned  Jewish  cooverts  to  Chriv 
timiCj'  to  loss  of  al  thw  (oods  far  the  benefit  of  the 
Kian  or  dmr  Load  timwmamtt ;  far  it  was  felt  that  con- 
**  ^       -----  ftxxn cxtt)rtion.     Thus 

at  times  subordinated 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE   JEWS   IN   ENGLAND 

The  first  mention  of  Jews  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  is 
said  to  occur  in  the  Church  Constitutions  of  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century ;  the  second  in  a  monastic  charter  of  some 
hundred  years  later.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
crossed  over  in  any  considerable  force  till  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Among  the  foreigners  who  followed  William  1066 
to  his  new  dominions  were  many  families  of  French  Jews. 
Their  ready  money  and  their  eagerness  to  part  with  it 
rendered  them  welcome  to  the  king  and  his  barons.  The 
former  received  fi"om  them  advances,  when  his  feudal  dues 
were  in  arrear;  the  latter  had  recourse  to  the  Jew's 
money-bag  whenever  the  expense  of  military  service  or 
the  extravagance  of  their  life  made  a  loan  necessary.  To 
men  of  lower  rank  also,  such  as  litigants  who  were  obliged 
to  follow  the  King's  Court  from  county  to  county,  or  to 
repair  to  Rome  in  order  to  plead  their  cases  before  the 
Pope's  Curia,  the  Jew's  purse  was  of  constant  help.  No 
less  useful  was  the  Jew  to  the  English  tax-payer.  In 
those  days  of  picturesque  inefficiency  taxes  were  levied 
at  irregular  intervals  and  in  lump  sums.  The  subject, 
suddenly  called  upon  to  pay  a  large  amount  at  short 
notice,  was  only  too  glad  to  borrow  from  the  Jew. 
However,  such  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles,  high  and 

t',  notwithstanding,  the  Jews  formed  in  England,  as 
y  did  on  the  Continent^  a  people  apart.  In  each  town 
the  synagogue  formed  a  centre  round  which  clustered  the 
colony.  Newcomers  gravitated  towards  the  same  centre, 
and  thus  spontaneously  grew    the   Jewries  of  London, 
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Norwich,  York,  Northampton,  and  other  English  cities. 
These  Jewish  quarters  were  the  King's  property  and,  like 
his  forests,  they  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
common  law.  But,  while  their  judicial  and  financial 
interests  were  under  royal  control,  the  Jews  were  allowed 
full  liberty  of  worship,  were  permitted  to  build  spa- 
gogues  and  to  conduct  their  religious  affairs  under  their 
own  Chief  Rabbi,  thus  constituting  a  self-governing  and 
self-centred  community.  The  literary  activity  of  the 
Jews  during  their  sojourn  in  England  reveals  a  marvellous 
detachment  from  their  environment.  Commentaries  and 
super-commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Talmud,  learned  treatises  on  minute  points  of  ritual  and 
ceremonial,  discussions  on  the  benedictory  formulas  that 
are  appropriate  to  each  occasion  of  life :  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  or  lying  down  at  night,  on  eating,  washing,  on 
being  married,  on  hearing  thunder,  and  a  myriad  other 
profound  trivialities — such  was  the  stuff  that  their  studies 
were  made  of.  And  whilst  Norman  and  Saxon,  Celt 
and  Dane  were  being  welded  into  one  English  people, 
Israel  remained  a  race  distinct  in  face,  speech,  domestic 
economy,  deportment,  diet  of  the  body  and  diet  of  the 
souL 

The  singularity  of  the  Jews'  habits,  their  usury,  the 
wealth  accumulated  thereby,  and  the  ostentatious  display 
of  it,  must  from  the  very  first  have  evoked  among  the 
English  feelings  of  distrust  and  jealousy,  dislike  and  con- 
tempt, such  as  at  a  later  period  inspired  a  genial  poet  to 
pronounce  that  *^  Hell  is  without  light  where  they  sing 
lamentations."  But  during  the  first  century  of  their 
residence  in  the  country  they  seem  to  have  suffered  from 
no  active  manifestation  of  these  feelings.  William  the 
Conqueror  favoured  them,  and  William  Rufus  actually 
1087-1100  farmed  out  vacant  bishoprics  to  them.  The  latter  prince's 
easy  tolerance  of  Judaism  is  denounced  by  the  monkish 
historians  in  many  quaint  tales,  which,  though  meant  to 
throw  light  on  William's  irreligion,  also  serve  to  illustrate 
his  sense  of  humour.  At  one  time  a  Jew,  whose  son  had 
been  lured  to  Christianity,  went  to  the  King,  and,  by 
means  of  prayers  and  a  present  of  sixty  marks,  prevailed 
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upon  him  to  lend  his  assistance  in  recovering  the  strayed 
lamb.  The  King  did  his  utmost  to  carry  out  his  part  of 
the  contract,  but,  on  finding  the  youth  obdurate,  told  the 
father  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  failed  he  was  not  entitled 
to  the  present ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  had  conscientiously 
striven  to  succeed,  he  deserved  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble, 
and  he  kept  thirty  marks.  On  another  occasion  William 
summoned  some  Christian  theologians  and  some  learned 
Rabbis  to  his  presence,  and,  telling  them  that  he  was 
anxious  to  embrace  that  doctrine  which  upon  comparison 
should  be  found  to  have  truth  on  its  side,  he  set  them 
disputing  for  his  own  entertainment. 

The  King's  good-natured  attitude  was  even  shared  by 
his  antagonists.  St.  Anselm,  the  Norman  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  for  example,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
in  their  efforts  to  convert  the  Jews,  did  not  overstep  the 
limits  of  argument ;  at  times  of  peri!  churches  and 
monasteries  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  effects  and  to  the 
(amilies  of  Jews;  no  attempt  was  made  to  poison  the 
rdations,  such  as  they  were,  between  the  two  elements ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  Jews  helping  the  monks  with 
prayers  and  otherwise  in  their  efforts  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  Archbishops,  and  even  of  Jews  drinking 
with  Gentiles. 

Meanwhile,  the  Continent  was  undergoing  the  spiritual 
travail  which  resulted  in  the  tremendous  explosion  of  the 
Crusades,  England,  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  family 
of  nations,  and  in  many  ways  under  Continental  influence, 
could  not  long  remain  deaf  to  the  cry  which  rang  through- 
out Christendom.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country 
under  the  first  three  Norman  kings,  and  the  convulsions 
to  which  it  fell  a  prey  under  the  fourth,  had  hitherto 
prevented  England  from  responding  to  the  Pope's  call 
ia  an  adequate  manner ;  but  the  religious  fever  was  in- 
fectious, and  on  reaching  England  it  translated  any  vague 
sentimental  dislike  of  the  Jews  that  may  have  existed  into 
in  open  and  determined  hostility,  which  led  to  deeds  of 
^Yiolence  such  as  had  already  disgraced  the  Continent. 

The  atrocious  charge  of  sacrificing  Christian  children 
and  using  their  blood  in  their  mysterious  Passover  rites, 
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or  in  medicine,  is  now  for  the  first  time  heard  under  the 
definite  form  which  has  since  become  familiar;  and  the 
English   town   of  Norwich   seems  to  be  entitled  to  the 
unenviable  credit  of  its  birth.     The  populace  of  that  city 
was  one  day,  in    1144,  horrified  by  the  rumour  that  the 
Jews  had  kidnapped  and  murdered  a  boy,  named  William, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  blood.     A  renegade  Jew 
brought  forth  the  libel,  and  the  local  bishop  adopted  it. 
The    sheriflF    considered    the    evidence    insufficient,  and 
refused    to    sanction    a    trial   before   the   Bishop's  Court. 
But  the  people,  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and,  despite  the  sherifl^s  efforts  to 
protect  the  Jews,  many  of  the  latter  were   slaughtered, 
while  the  rest  fled  in  fear  for  their  lives. 

Within  the  next  thirty-four  years  the  same  blood- 
accusation  recurred  at  Gloucester  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
ii5$-ii89  and  led  to  a  similar  catastrophe.^  But  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  anti-Jewish  feeling,  with  the  last  exception,  was 
firmly  checked.  That  King,  renowned  in  history  as  "the 
greatest  prince  of  his  time  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
abilities,"  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  William  Rufus,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  monastic  chroniclers^  sullied  his  otherwise  stainless 
character  by  the  favour  which  he  showed  to  the  Jews. 
He  delivered  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  and  granted  to  them  the  privilege  of 
settling  their  disputes  in  their  own  Beth  Din,  or  Religious 
Tribunal,  and  of  burying  their  dead  outside  the  cities  in 

^  The  notorious  legend  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  is  placed  by  the  chronicler. 
Matthew  Paris,  in  the  year  1255.  The  prolific  nature  of  monkish 
imagination  on  this  subject  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  facts  due  to 
Tyrwhitt's  researches:  **  In  the  first  four  months  of  the  j^^ta  SoMetarum 
by  Bollandus,  I  Jind  the  following  names  of  children  canonized,  is 
having  been  murdered  by  Jews  : 

XXV.   Mart.  Williclmus  Norviccnsis,   1144; 

Richardus,  Parisiis,  1179; 
XVII.    Apr.     Rudolphus,  Bernae,   1287; 

Wcrnerus,  Wcsaliae,  anno  eodem  ; 
Albertus,   Poloniae,    1598. 

I    suppose    the    remaining   eight    months  would   furnish   at   least  ai 
many  more.*'     Quoted  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Skcat,  Chaucer,  Intr.,  p.  xxiii. 
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which  they  dwelt.  Henceforward  the  Jews  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  King's  own  chattels,  and  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  King's  officers,  as  they  did  in  Germany, 
ind  on  the  same  terms. 

Royal  favours,  of  course,  are  never  granted  without  an 
equivalent.  The  wealth  of  the  Jews,  being  moveable  and 
concentrated  in  few  hands,  was  much  more  accessible  to 
the  King  than  that  of  his  Christian  subjects.  They  were, 
accordingly,  made  to  pay  more  than  the  latter.  When, 
in  1 1 87,  Henry  levied  a  contribution,  he  received  from 
the  Jews  alone  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  amount,  they 
contributing  one-fourth  of  their  property  (^60,000), 
while  the  Christians  one-tenth  (j^yo^ooo).  But,  though 
the  King's  Exchequer  was  the  richer  for  the  King's 
clemency,  the  Jews  enjoyed  the  right  to  live  and  grow 
wealthy.  England  was  not  a  loser  by  this  toleration  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Their  ready  money,  despite  the 
nigh  rates  of  interest  at  which  it  was  lent,  supplied  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  to  architecture. 
Many  a  castle  and  cathedral  owed  their  existence  to 
Jewish  capital.  And  not  only  the  means  of  erection 
but  also  models  for  imitation  were  due  to  the  Jews, 
who  by  their  example  taught  the  rude  English  burgesses 
the  superiority  of  a  stone  house  over  a  mud  hovel,  as 
:s  shown  by  the  buildings  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and 
Lincoln  which  still  bear  the  name  of  "  Jews'  houses." 
Indeed,  in  this  and  subsequent  reigns  we  hear  marvellous 
talcs  of  Jewish  opulence  and  magnificence,  such  as  that  ot 
Abraham  fil  Rabbi,  Jurnet  of  Norwich,  and  Aaron  of 
Lincoln,  and  even  of  unwelcomed  proselytes  to  Judaism. 
Both  these  blessings,  however,  material  prosperity  and 
religious  popularity,  proved  curses  in  disguise  to  their 
possessors.  The  riches  of  the  Jew  could  not  but  rouse 
the  cupidity  of  mediaeval  barons,  and  his  dissent  the 
bigotry  of  mediaeval  priests.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
been  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  probability  and  human 
nature  had  the  Jews  been  left  unmolested  much  longer 
in  a  land  where  the  crusading  spirit  was  abroad,  where  the 
popular  hatred  of  the  Jew  had  been  recently  fanned  by 
Jboniinabic  calumny  and  by  royal  favour,  and  where  the 
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civil  authority  was  so  frequently  set  at  naught  by  feudal 
lawlessness.  Last  and  most  ominous  sign,  the  Jews  by 
an  Act,  passed  in  1181,  were  forbidden  to  keep  or  bear 
arms. 

Where   prejudice  is,  pretexts  for  persecution  arc  not 
wanting.     A  favourable  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
public  feeling  was  offered  by  the  coronation  of  Richard 
1189  Cocur  de  Lion.     Richard  was  the  first  English  King  who 
took  up  the  cross  against  the  infidels,  and  his  reign  was 
appropriately  inaugurated  by  an  anti-Jewish  demonstration. 
The  Jews  were  by  royal   edict  forbidden  to  show  their 
unchristian  countenances  in   the  Abbey  during  the  cere- 
mony.    But  some  of  them,  armed  with  rich  gifts  from 
their    people    to    the    King,   presumed  to   take   up  their 
station    outside    the   Church.     The    street  was    thronged 
with  the  servants  and  retainers  of  the  barons  and  knights 
who  assisted  at  the  coronation,  as  well  as  by  a  miscellaneous 
mob,  drawn  thither  by  curiosity.    The  foreign  fiices  of  the 
Jews  were  soon  detected  by  the  fanatical  crowd,  in  holiday 
mood,  and  were  at  once  made  the  marks  of  insult  and 
riot-     The  wretches  tried  to  escape;  the  populace  pursued 
them ;  and  one  at  least  was  obliged  to  save  his  life  by 
baptism.      Later  in  the  day  a  rumour  got  abroad   that  the 
King  had  ordered  a  general  slaughter  of  the  Jews.     The 
alleged  command  found  many  persons  only  too  ready  to 
carry  it  out.     All  the  Jews  that  happened  to  be  out  of 
doors  were  cut  to   pieces,  without  remorse  and   without 
resistance,  while  those  who  had  wisely  remained  at  home 
were    attacked  by   the  zealous    and   greedy   crowd,   who 
broke  into  their  houses,  murdered  the  inmates,  plundered 
their    effects,  and   ended   by   setting   fire    to    the   Jewry. 
The  riotous  and  avaricious  instincts  of  the  populace  once 
roused,  the  havoc  spread  far  and  wide,  and   the  city  of 
London   soon  became   a  scene  of  pillage  and  rapine,  in 
which  no  invidious  distinction  was  made  between  Christian 
and   infidel,  but  all   were   impartially   robbed   who  were 
worth  robbing.     The  King's  endeavours  to  bring  these 
atrocities  home  to  the  guilty  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
the  punishment  would  involve  so  great  a   number   that, 
after   having   hanged    three  offenders,   he  was  forced   to 
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Nor  did  the  excitement  terminate  in  the  capital.     The 

»ood  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  traveUed  to  the 

brovinces,    and    everywhere     found     the    field    ready    to 

receive    the   seed.     All   the   principal  towns  in  England 

FwaiTned  at  that  time  with  Crusaders  preparing  for  their 

ocpedition.     The    sight    of    these    warriors    stirred    the 

[nartial  and  religious  spirit  of  the  people,  and,  when  they 

Started  the  campaign  against  the  Crescent  by  felling  upon 

he    native  Jews,  they  found   numerous  and  enthusiastic 

uxiliaries    among    the    burgesses,    the    priests,    and    the 

mpoverished  gentlemen.     Indeed,   how    could    any    one 

fuse  to  help  in  the  destruction  of  God*s  enemies,  who 

Sn    many    cases    also    happened    to    be    the    assailants* 

creditors  ?     In  York  the  immediate  excuse  for  an  attack 

Ej  a  certain  Joceus,  who,  being  forcibly  baptized  in 
ndon  on  the  day  of  Richard's  coronation,  on  his  return 
'home  renounced  the  creed  thrust  upon  him  and  thereby 
jeamcd  the  odium  of  apostasy.  Accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  co-religionists  the  hunted  man  sought 
refuge  with  all  his  treasures  in  the  castle.  The  mob, 
lincitcd  by  a  fanatical  Canon  and  led  by  the  castellan,  laid 
siege  to  the  castle.  The  Jews  had  recourse  to  desperate 
jmeasurcs.  Some  of  them,  acting  on  the  heroic  advice  of 
a  Rabbi,  killed  their  own  wives  and  children,  flung  the 
corpses  from  the  battlements  upon  the  besieging  crowd, 
and  then  prepared  to  consign  the  castle  and  themselves 
to  the  flames.  The  others  capitulated,  and  were  massacred 
by  the  mob,  at  the  instigation  of  a  gentleman  deeply 
indebted  to  them.  Then  the  crowd,  headed  by  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  all  of  whom 
owed  money  to  the  Jews,  hastened  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  the  bonds  were  kept,  and  burnt  them  on  the  altar, 
under  the  benedictions  of  the  priests. 

Like  deeds  were  perpetrated  at  Norwich,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Lynn,  Lincoln,  Colchester,  and  Stamford,  and 
in  all  these  places,  as  in  London,  the  King's  officers  found 
themselves  powerless  to  prevent  or  punish.  Richard, 
however,  could  not  afford  to  have  his  Jews  butchered  or 
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^H  driven    out    of  the    country.     He,    therefore,    issued  a 

^H  charter,   confirming    to    the    wealthiest    among   them  the 

^H  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  predecessors: 

^H  the  privilege  of  owaing  land,  of  bequeathing  and  inhcrit- 

^H  ing  money-debts,  of  moving  to  and   fro  in  the  countr}' 

^H  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  of  exemption  from  all  tolls. 

^H  In  return  for  his  protection,  the   King  claimed  a  closer 

^H  supervision  of  their  property  and  profits.      His  Treasury 

^H  was  to  know  how  much  they  had,  and  how  much  thcf 

^H  made.     Stafl^s  of  Jewish  and  Christian   clerks,  appointed 

^H  in   various    parts    of   the  country,   were  to  witness  their 

^H  deeds,  enter   them   into  a   special   register,  and  see  that 

^H  three  copies  were  made  of  every  bond ;  one  to  be  placed 

^H  into  the  hands  of  a  magistrate,  another  into  those  of  some 

^H  respectable  private  citizen,  and  a  third  to  be  left  with  the 

^H         Jew.     Debts    due    to    the  Jews  were   really  due  to  the 
^V  King,  and  might  not  be  compounded  or  cancelled  without 

r  his  consent.     Disputes  between  Jews  were  to  be  setded 

at  the  royal  Courts,  and,  in  a  word,  a  severe  and  vigilant 
eye  was  to  be  kept  on  the  Israelites  and  their  money- 
bags. 
1199-1216  John,  Richard's  miserable  successor,  whose  reign 
brought  nothing  but  ruin  to  himself  and  shame  on  his 
country,  found  it  expedient  to  continue  towards  the  Jews 
the  lucrative  generosity  initiated  by  better  men.  The 
oppression  of  the  Jews  was  a  monopoly  of  the  crown,  and 
John  made  it  quite  plain  that  he  would  not  tolerate  any 
rivals.  He  invested  Jacob  of  London  with  the  dignity  of 
Chief  Rabbi  over  all  the  Jewish  congregations  throughout 
England  and  styled  him  his  *'  dear,  dear  friend,"  warning 
his  subjects  that  any  insult  or  injury  offered  to  him  would 
be  regarded  by  the  King  as  an  insult  to  himself.  He 
extended  to  the  whole  colony  the  favours  and  immunities 
granted  to  a  privileged  few  by  Richard,  and,  like  him, 
accompanied  this  act  of  grace  with  an  even  more  rigorous 
control  of  their  affairs.  The  Jews  had  to  pay  dearly  even 
for  this  limited  and  precarious  protection.  The  sole 
difference  between  the  treatment  of  them  on  the  part  of 
the  King  and  that  meted  out  to  them  by  his  subjects  was 
that  the  latter  despoiled  them  spasmodically,  the  former 
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systematically.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  occasional 
contributions,  such  as  the  ^^60,000  wrung  from  them 
br  Henry  II.,  and  like  impositions  levied  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  Richard's  Crusade,  but  a  steady  and  unsparing 
bleeding:  tallages,  inheritance  duties  and  a  heavy  per- 
centage on  all  loan  transactions,  in  addition  to  confisca- 
tions and  general  fines,  or  fines  for  breaches  of  the  law. 
with  which  the  King  would  now  and  again  diversify  the 
monotony  of  normal  brigandage.  The  procedure  was 
perfectly  immoral  and  yet  perfectly  legal.  The  King's 
trtasury  was  replenished  out  of  the  pockets  of  men  who 
were  as  absolutely  his  as  his  own  palaces,  and  whom  he 
could  sell  or  mortgage  as  any  other  property,  according  to 
his  convenience.  Even  the  King's  commissioners — Jews 
deputed  to  collect  the  tallage — had  power  to  seize  the 
Wives  and  children  of  their  own  co-religionists.  It  is 
computed  that  at  this  period  the  Jews  contributed  about 
ooc-twelfth  of  the  whole  royal  revenue. 

But  John's  cruelty  was  boundless  as  his  meanness. 
Not  content  with  ordinary  measures  of  extortion,  he 
suddenly  ordered  all  the  Jews — men,  women  and  children  1210 
— to  be  imprisoned  and  forced  to  yield  all  they  possessed. 
Thus  by  one  fell  swoop  were  snatched  from  them  the 
fruits  of  a  life's  laborious  accumulation,  and  many  were 
brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Men  and  women, 
uodl  yesterday  opulent,  were  seen  begging  from  door  to 
door  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  prowling  about  the 
purlieus  of  the  city  like  homeless  and  hungry  curs. 
Those  who  were  suspected  of  being  the  owners  of  hidden 
treasure  were  tortured  until  they  confessed,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  Jew  of  Bristol,  at  least,  a  tooth  a  day  was  found 
an  efficient  test  of  a  Jew's  squeezability.  Grinder  after 
grinder  was  drawn  from  his  jaw  in  horrible  agony,  till  the 
victim,  after  having  lost  several  teeth,  paid  the  10,000 
marks  demanded  of  him.  By  such  a  fiscal  policy  the 
King's  prvJtfgh  were  made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  royal 
£ivour.  But  even  this  condition  of  serfdom  and  occa- 
sional torture  was  preferable  to  the  lot  that  was  in  store 
for  them  in  the  future.  John,  whatever  his  own  standard 
of   humanity    might    have    been,    when    the   citizens    of 
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London  threatened  an  attack  upon  the  Jews,  stood  boldly 
forth  in  their  defence,  and  told  the  Mayor  and  burgesses 
that  he  held  them  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Jews, 
vowing  a  bloody  vengeance  if  any  harm  befell  them. 

Henry  III.  was  as  exacting  as  his  predecessors;  but  he 
lacked  the  firmness  by  which  some  of  them  had  prevented 
their  subjects  from  trespassing  on  the  royal  prescr\-cs. 
Under  his  weak  rule  the  nobles  and  the  towns  grew  in 
importance.  The  decline  of  the  King's  prerogative  and 
the  increased  power  of  the  subjects  were  alike  fatal  to  the 
Jews.  The  burgesses  hated  them  as  the  instruments  of 
royal  avarice  and  as  interlopers  in  a  community  for  the 
freedom  of  which  they  themselves  had  paid  a  heavy  price 
to  King  or  lord  paramount.  Their  exemption  from 
municipal  burdens,  and  their  independence  of  municipal 
authority  irritated  their  fellow-townsmen.  The  constant 
interference  of  the  King's  officers  on  behalf  of  the  King's 
serfs  was  resented  as  a  violation  of  privilege.  These 
grievances,  reasonable  enough,  were  intensified  by  religious 
rancour,  and  by  that  antipathy  which  the  English,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  bourgeoisie  has  always  displayed 
towards  foreigners.  The  Jew's  isolation  also  added  to  his 
unpopularity,  and  all  these  causes,  acting  upon  the  minds 
of  the  townspeople,  gave  rise  to  frequent  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. The  Kings,  as  has  been  seen,  had  always  found  it 
hard  to  curb  pxjpular  license,  each  attempt  at  repression, 
each  measure  of  precaution,  only  serving  to  embitter  the 
iU-fecling  towards  those  on  whose  behalf  these  efforts 
were  made.  Under  Henrj-  IH.  the  wrath  of  the  bur- 
gesses broke  out  again  and  again  in  many  towns,  notably 
at  Norwich,  where  the  Jews'  quarter  was  sacked  and 
burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  narrowly  escaped  massacre,  and 
at  Oxferd,  where  towD  and  gown  joined  in  the  work  of 
de\-astation  and  pilla^. 

The  animosiC}*  of  the  towns  was  shared  by  the  smaller 
nobility  who  lay  under  heavr  obligations  to  the  Jewish 
money-lenders,  but»  unEke  their  betters,  had  not  the 
means  of  niaking  their  tenants  paj  their  debts  for  them. 
The  great  baroos  ptayed  towards  cbe  Jews  within  their 
domains  the  same  rdJe  as  the  Kta^  only  on  a  smaller 
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Ic«  They  lent  them  their  protection,  were  sleeping 
Ttners  in  their  usurious  transactions,  and  upon  occasion 
adc  them  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains.  This  role  was 
tyond  the  ability  of  the  smaller  nobility.  So  far  from 
laring  in  the  spoils  of  usury,  they  themselves  were 
nong  its  worst  victims.  The  King's  Continental  expedi- 
ons  forced  them  to  mortgage  their  estates  to  the  Jews, 
Din  whose  clutches  none  but  the  lands  of  tenants  on  the 
)yal  demesne  were  safe;  and,  if  the  holders  of  the  pledge 
ere  afraid  to  enforce  their  claims  in  person^  they  passed 
ic  bonds  to  the  more  powerful  nobles,  who  seized  the 
md  of  their  inferiors  and  sometimes  refused  to  parr  with 
i,  even  when  the  debtors  offered  to  redeem  it  by  paying 
ff  the  debt  with   interest. 

In  addition  to  these  private  motives,  there  were  political 
easons  to  foment  the  anti-Jewish  movement;  common 
ntercsts  which  bound  all  the  hostile  elements  together. 
t  was  felt  by  both  Lords  and  Commons  that,  but  tor  the 
ews'  ready  money,  Henry  would  not  have  been  able  to 
tarry  on  his  unpopular  wars  abroad,  or  his  anti-constitu- 
Bonal  policy  at  home,  and  to  indulge  that  preference  for 
Proven^]  and  other  foreign  favourites  which  his  English 
ubjccts  resented  so  strongly.  That  the  source  of  the 
Cing*s  power  to  defy  public  opinion  was  rightly  guessed 
s  shown  by  the  enormous  sums  which  Henry  extorted 
rom  the  Jews  at  various  times ;  In  1 230,  under  the 
)retext  that  they  clipped  and  adulterated  the  coin  of  the 
icalm — a  very  common  offence  in  those  days' — they 
wrc  made  to  pay  into  the  Royal  Exchequer  one-third  of 
heir  moveable  property.  The  operation  was  repeated  in 
1239.  In  1241,  20,000  marks  were  exacted  from  them; 
ind  two  years  after  60,000  marks — a  sum  equal  to  the 
iphole  yearly  revenue  of  the  crown — above  4000  marks 
)eing  wrung  from  Aaron  of  York  alone.  In  1250  new 
>pprcssion,  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  elicited  30,000  marks 

■Ui  contemporary  historian  pathetically  states  that  in  1248  "no 
H||^er»  let  alone  an  Englishman,  could  fook  at  an  English  coin  with 
Kf  c^cs  and  unbroken  heart."  Henry-  III.  issued  a  new  coin  ;  but  it 
bdC  long  ere  it  reached  the  condition  of  the  older  one.  In  England 
he  pcnaltr  for  the  crime  was  loss  of  life  or  limbs. 
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from   the  same  wretched   millionaire,  and  from    1252 
1255  Henry  robbed  the  Jews  three  times  by  such  exquisil 
cruelty  that  the  whole  race,  in  despair,  twice  begged  fc 
permission    to    depart    from     England.     But    the    Kii 
replied,  "  How  can  I  remedy  the  oppressions  you  complaii 
of?     I  am  myself  a  beggar.     I  am  spoiled,  I  am  strip] 
of  all  my  revenues" — referring  to  the  attempt  made  b] 
the  Council  to  secure  constitutional  Government  by  th( 
refusal  of  supplies — *'  I  must  have  money  from  any  ham 
from  any  quarter,  or  by  any  means."     He  then  delivcrci 
them   over  to   Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  that  he  mighl 
persuade  them  to  stay,  or,  in  the  words  of  Matthew  Paris 
**  that  those  whom  the  one  brother  had  flayed,  the  othi 
might  embowel."     The  same  witty  chronicler  informs  ui 
that    these    spoliations    excited    no    pity   for    the    victims 
in    Henry's    Christian    subjects,    "  because    it    is    provec 
and    is   manifest,   that   they  are  continually  convicted 
forging    charters,    seals    and    coins,"    and    elsewhere  hi 
describes  the  Jews  as  "a  sign  for  the  nations,  like  Caii 
the  accursed." 

The    burgesses    and    the   barons    in    their    anti-Jewis 
campaign   found    powerful   allies    among  the  high   digni 
taries  of  the  Church,  who  had  a  two-fold  set  of  grievance 
against     Israel :      practical     grievances,     and     grievance 
begotten    of  religious   bigotry.     Pope    Innocent   III., 
pursuance   of    his    aggressive    autocratism,    had    claim* 
the  right  of  filling  vacant  benefices  all  over  the  Catholi^ 
world.     In  England  the  election  to  the  sec  of  Canterbi 
gave   rise   to  a  long   struggle  between   Pope  and   Kin[ 
which  ended   in    John's   shameful  and   abject   surrendei 
Cardinal  Langton,  Innocent's  nominee  and  instrument,  01 
!207  being  raised   to   the  primacy,   made  common   cause  wil 
John's  disaffected  nobility,  and  the  two  acting  in  concet 
frustrated   the   unpopular   prince's   projected    invasion 
France   in    1 2 1 3.     The   same   Archbishop   passed   at 
provincial    synod    a    decree,    forcing    the    Jews    to    w( 
the    badge    and    forbidding    them     to    keep     Christi; 
servants   or    to   build    new    synagogues.      He  also  issu( 
orders  to  his   flock,   threatening  to  excommunicate  an^ 
one  who  should  have  relations  with  the  enemies  of  Chrii 
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or  sell  to  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  The.  Jews  were  to 
be  treated  as  a  race  outside  the  pale  of  humanity. 
Langton's  example  was  followed  by  the  Bishops,  many 
of  whom  exerted  themselves  both  officially  and  unoffi- 
cially to  check  intercourse  between  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  crusade  was  carried  on  after  Langton*s  death.  At 
one  time  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  demands  the 
demolition  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  at  another  he  calls 
upon  the  temporal  power  to  prevent  Jewish  converts  from 
relapsing  into  infidelity;  on  a  third  occasion  he  writes  to 
the  Queen  remonstrating  with  her  on  her  business  trans- 
actions with  the  Jews,  and  threatening  the  royal  lady  with 
everlasting  damnation.  Similarly,  time  and  again  bishops 
hold  the  thunderbolt  of  excommunication  over  the  heads 
of  all  true  believers  who  should  assist  at  a  Jewish 
wedding,  or  accept  Jewish   hospitality. 

These  attacks  by  the  Church  were  prejudicial  to  the 
King's  pecuniary  interests,  and  during  Henry  III.'s 
nunority  met  with  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
his  guardians.  When  the  young  King  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  Government,  he  found  himself  placed 
in  a  difficult  position  :  his  interests  compelled  him  to 
protect  the  Jews,  while  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  forbade 
him  to  ignore  the  behests  of  her  ministers.  He  com- 
promised by  sanctioning  the  use  of  the  badge,  and  by  iizi 
building  a  house  for  the  reception  of  Jewish  converts  1233 
[Domus  Conversorum)  on  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other, 
he  shielded,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  hunted 
people  from  the  effects  of  ecclesiastical  and  popular 
wrath. 

The  war  declared  by  the  Papacy  against  the  Jews  ou 
religious  principle  was  continued  on  grounds  of  practical 
necessity.  Owing  to  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
money,  incurred  partly  by  the  architectural  extrava- 
gince  of  the  age,  partly  by  an  almost  equally  extravagant 
hospitality;  partly  by  the  exactions  of  Kings  and  Popes, 
and  partly  by  bad  management,  the  estates  of  the  Church 
in  England  had  begun  to  be  encumbered  with  debt  in  the 
tweltith  century,  and  loans  were  frequently  contracted  at 
ruinous  interest. 
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A  typical  case  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  corw 
temporary  chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  a  Norman- 
English  monk  of  Bury  St.   Edmunds.      In  his  crabbed 
dog-Latin^  the  good  brother  tells  the  story  of  his  monas^ 
tery's   distress  :    how    under   old    Abbot    Hugo's    feeble 
rule  the  finances  became  entangled,  how  deficit  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  deficit,  and  debt  was  added  to  debt, 
until  there  was  no  ready  money  left  to  keep  the  rain  oat 
of  the  house.      William  the  sacristan  was  ordered  by  the 
old  Abbot  to  repair  a  room  which  had  fallen  into  ruins; 
but  as  the  order  was  not  accompanied  by  the  means  of 
carrying  it  out,  Brother  William  would  fain  go  to  Bene- 
dict the  Jew  for  a  loan  of  forty  marks.     The  room  was 
repaired,  the  rain  was  kept  out,  but  the  creditor  clamoured 
for  his  money.     In  the  absence  of  cash,  the  original  loan 
grew  rapidly  at  compound  interest,  and  the  forty  marks 
were  swelled  to  a  hundred  pounds.     Then  the  Jew  came 
to  the  Abbot  with  his  bills  and  demanded  to  be  rep^d; 
not  only  these  hundred  pounds,  but  also  another  hundred 
pounds,  which  the  Abbot  owed  him  on  his  private  account. 
Old  Hugo,  at  his  wits'  end,  tries  to  silence  the  Jew  by 
granting  him  a  bond  for  four  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  four  years.     The  Jew  goes  away  not  dis- 
pleased, only  to  reappear  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
On   his  second  visit  he,  of  course,  found  the  Abbot  as 
penniless  as  on  the  first,  and  extracted  from  him  a  bond  for 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  payable  in  eleven  years 
by  annual  instalments  of  eighty   pounds.     Furthermore, 
he  now  produced  other  claims,  sundry  sums  lent  fourteen 
years  before,  so  that  the  whole  debt  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred   pounds,  besides  interest.     The  matter  was  left 
pending   until   old    Hugo  was  called   to  a  world   where 
there  is   neither  borrowing  nor  lending    at    compound 
interest;  but  only  paying  just  debts. 

Old  Abbot  Hugo  is  dead,  and  young  Abbot  Samson 
has  succeeded  to  his  honours  and  to  his  deficits-  Samson  s 
hrst  anxiety  was  to  free  the  house  from  the  claws  of  the 
insatiable  Benedict  and  other  Hebrew  and  Christian 
harpies,  and  he  did  it  in  a  nuuier  charaacristic  of  the 
nge.     In  some  ifbur  years  he  pud  of  the  debts  of  the 
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nt  ;    but   at    the   same   time   he   obtained    from   the 

ling  permission  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Jews.     The 

oyal    abettor   of   what    followed    was   oblivious   of   the 

act    that  he    was   himself  more    than   an   accomplice   in 

he   usurer's  exactions.      Huge   sums   were   at   that    very 

noment    being    extorted   for   royal    purposes   from   the 

ewtsh  communities  which  were  in  as  constant  a  condition 

of   indebtedness  to  the  Crown  as  others  were   to   them. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jews  were  driven   out  of  the  Liberties 

of   Bur)'  St.   Edmunds    by   men-at-arms,  and    forbidden 

to  return   thither   under   severe  penalties  ;  while  sentence 

of   excommunication    was    pronounced    against   any  one 

who    should    be    found   sheltering    them.     Such  was   the 

condition  of  an   English   monastery  towards  the  end  or 

the   twelfth  century. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  we  are  told,  "  there  was  scarcely  anyone  in 
England,  especially  a  bishop,  who  was  not  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  usurers."  We  hear  of  archiepiscopal  build- 
ings and  priories  falling  into  decay  for  want  of  ftands,  and 
or  churches  that  could  not  afford  clergymen  ;  of  a 
bishop  seeking  the  intervention  of  the  King  in  order  to 
obtain  respite  of  his  debts  to  the  Jews»  and  of  a  prior 
asking  for  permission  to  let  one  of  his  churches,  as  a 
common  building,  for  five  years,  in  order  to  pay  off  part 
of  the  debt ;  of  another  bishop  pledging  the  plate  of  his 
cathedrali  and  of  an  abbot  pledging  the  bones  of  the 
patron  saint  of  his  Abbey  ;  and  we  even  read  of  an  arch- 
bishop carrying  his  zeal  for  retrenchment  to  the  cruel 
length  of  imposing  a  limit  to  the  number  of  dishes  with 
which  the  good  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  might  be  served 
in   his  private  room. 

At  the  same  time  the  ancient  superstition  regarding 
usury  had  been  invigorated  in  England,  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent, by  the  diligent  preaching  of  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  friars,  no  less  than  by  the  economic  distress 
of  debtors.  It  is  true  that  the  practice  was  not  confined 
to  the  Jews.  Besides  English  usurers,  the  Italian  bankers 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Rome,  and  other  cities, 
had  stretched    their   tentacles   over  Europe.     In   France 
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their  position  was  confirmed  by  a  diplomatic  agreement 
with  Philip  III.  In  Engiand  Italian  usurers  scoured  the 
country  collecting  taxes  for  the  Pope  and  lending  money 
on  their  own  account  at  exorbitant  interest.  As  the 
Jews  lent  under  royal  so  did  these  Lombards  lend  under 
papal  patronage.  The  extortions  of  the  former  wwe 
not  amenable  to  any  tribunal  ;  the  latter  were  in  the  habit 
of,  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler,  **  cloaking  their  usury 
under  the  show  of  trade/*  and  thus  carried  on  their  busi- 
ness under  forms  not  forbidden  by  Canon  law — even 
supposing  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  would  have  cared 
or  dared  to  condemn  the  Pope's  agents.  To  the  Italiafl 
usurers  the  great  barons  extended  the  same  protection  as 
to  the  Jews,  and  for  similar  reasons ;  but  the  smaller 
nobility  and  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  the  lower  orders  of 
the  laity  hated  them  intensely.  One  of  these  usurcn. 
brother  of  the  Pope's  own  Legate,  was  murdered  at 
Oxford,  while  in  London  Bishop  Roger  pronounced  a 
solemn  anathema  against  the  whole  class.  Henry  III. 
was,  after  all,  a  Catholic  and  a  King.  The  sufferings  of 
his  subjects  moved  him  to  banish  the  Cahorsines  from  his 
kingdom,  and,  were  it  not  for  his  chronic  impecuniositr, 
he  might  have  adopted  similar  measures  against  the  Jews. 
As  it  was,  in  spite  of  his  religious  scruples,  he  could 
ill  afford  to  lose  the  rich  income  which  he  still  derived 
from   them. 

While  the  clamour  against  the  Jewish  usurers  was 
gathering  force  from  bigotry,  penury,  and  policy,  the  Jews 
were  fast  losing  the  means  which  had  hitherto  enabled 
them  to  procure  an  inadequate  protection  at  the  hands  of 
the  King  and  his  great  barons.  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
centur)'  the  merchants  of  Lombardy  and  Southern 
France,  as  has  been  shown,  began  to  compete  with  the 
Jewish  money-lenders.  But  the  loss  of  the  monopok 
which  the  Jews  had  long  enjoyed  was,  in  England, 
1157-1167  followed  by  greater  losses  still.  During  the  Civil  Wars 
the  ranks  of  the  malcontents  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
ruffians,  some  driven  to  rebellion  by  discontent,  others 
drawn  to  it  by  the  hope  of  booty  ;  and  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  rebel  barons  to  let  all  these  disorderly  elements 
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»5C  upon  the  King's  friends  and  supporters.  The  royal 
demesnes  were  ruthlessly  ravaged,  and  then  the  fury  of 
the  revolutionists,  who  numbered  amongst  their  allies 
both  the  lay  and  the  clerical  mobs,  was  directed  against 
the  King*s  protiges.  Every  success  of  the  popular  party 
over  the  King  was  duly  celebrated  by  a  slaughter  of  his 
Jewish  serfs  and  destruction  of  their  quarters.  The 
appetite  for  plunder  and  havoc  was  further  stimulated 
by  superstition,  and  at  Easter,  1263,  the  Jews  were 
stripped  and  butchered  in  the  City  of  London.  This 
was  the  prologue  to  a  long  tragedy  that  continued 
throughout  that  troublous  period.  The  spoliation  of 
the  London  Jews  was  repeated,  and  the  Jewries  of  Canter- 
bury, Northampton,  Winchester,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  and 
Cambridge  were  attacked,  looted,  and  destroyed.  Many 
of  the  unfortunate  race  were  massacred,  while  some  saved 
themselves  by  baptism  and  others  by  exorbitant  ransom. 
Deeds  and  bonds  were  burnt,  and  thus  the  Jews  were 
deprived  of  the  one  bulwark  that  had  stood  between  them 
and  annihilation  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  last  year  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign  their  contribution  to  the  revenue  of 
the  crown  fell  trom  ;Csooo  to  2000  marks. 

Henry  III.  died  in  1272,  and  Edward  I.  was  pro- 
claimed King.  Edward  as  heir-apparent  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  piety,  no  less  than  by  his  valour  and  public 
spirit,  and  at  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was  actually 
fighting  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land.  His  loyalty  to 
the  Church  prejudiced  him  against  the  Jews  both  as 
"enemies  of  Christ"  and  as  usurers.  His  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  interests  of  his  subjects  was  calculated  to 
deepen  the  prejudice.  Edward*s  political  ideal  was  a 
harmonious  co-operation  and  contribution  of  all  classes  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  Jewry,  as  constituted 
under  his  predecessors,  formed  an  anomaly  and  a  scandal. 
Measures  of  restriction  had  already  been  taken  against 
the  Jews,  and  supplied  a  precedent  for  further  proceedings 
in  the  same  direction.  One  of  these  measures  was  the 
statute  of  1270,  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  acquire  houses 
in  London  in  addition  to  those  which  they  already 
possessed,  to  enjoy  a  freehold  howsoever  held,  to  receive 
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rent-charges  as  security,  and  obliged  them  to  return  to 
the  Christian  debtors,  or  to  other  Christians,  the  lands 
which  they  had  already  seized,  on  repayment  of  the 
principal  without  interest.  A  petition,  preferred  by  the 
victims  of  this  Act,  to  be  allowed  the  full  privileges  which 
accompanied  the  tenure  of  land  under  the  feudal  system 
— ^namely,  the  guardianship  of  minors,  the  right  to  give 
wards  in  marriage,  and  the  presentation  to  livings — had 
elicited  an  indignant  protest  from  the  Bishops,  who 
expressed  their  outraged  feelings  in  language  that  was 
wanting  neither  in  clearness  nor  in  vigour.  The  "per- 
fidious Jews"  were  reminded  that  their  residence  in 
England  was  entirely  due  to  the  King's  grace — a  senti- 
ment with  which  Prince  Edward  had  fully  concurred.    On 

1274  his  return  from  Palestine,  he  resumed  the  work  of  admini- 
strative reform  which  he  had  commenced  as  heir-apparent. 
Despite  the  statute  of  1270,  he  found  the  Jews  still 
absorbed  in  the  one  occupation  which  they  had  practised 
for  ages  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  and  with  the 
sanction  of  custom  and  royal  patronage.  The  religious 
sensitiveness  of  a  pilgrim  fresh  from  the  Holv  Land, 
acting  on  the  political  anxiety  of  a  statesman  honestly 
desirous  to  do  his  duty  by  his  subjects,  compelled  him 
to  new  measures  of  restriction.  Moreover,  the  reasons 
of  self-interest  which  had  influenced  his  predecessors  had 
lost  much  of  their  force.  John's  and  Henry  Ili.'s 
merciless  rapacity  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  Jewish 
prosperity ;  the  barons'  even  more  merciless  cruelty  had 
accomplished  their  ruin  ;  and  while  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews  waned,  those  of  their  Italian  rivals  waxed;  so  the 
Jews,  an  unholy  and  unpopular  class  at  the  best  of  times, 
had  now  also  become  an  unnecessar}'  one.  About  the 
same  time  the  Church  renewed  the  campaign  against 
usurers.     Pope  Gregory  X.,  by  a  decree  passed  at  the 

» 2 74  Council  of  Lyons,  requested  the  princes  of  Christendom 
to  double  their  efforts  to  suppress  the  accursed  trade. 
Edward  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Church.  The 
transactions  of  the  Florentine  bankers  in  England  were 
subjected  to  enquiry  and  restriction  by  his  order,  and 
then  he  proceeded  against  the  Jews, 
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There  were  two  ways  open  to  him  :  either  to  withdraw 
lus  countenance  from  the  Jewish  money-lenders,  or  to 
compel  them  to  give  up  the  sinful  practice.  He  was 
too  humane  to  adopt  the  former  course ;  for  the  with- 
irawal  of  royal  protection  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  instant  attack  on  the  part  of  the  people.  How  real 
this  danger  was  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in 
1275  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Cambridge  at  the 
instigation  of  Edward's  own  mother.  He,  therefore, 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  issued  a  general  and  1275 
severe  prohibition  of  usury,  accompanied  with  the  per- 
mission that  the  Jews  might  engage  in  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits  or  in  agriculture.  The  Jews  were 
asked  to  change  at  a  moment's  notice  a  mode  of  life 
which  had  become  a  second  nature  to  them,  and  one 
which  they  had  been  encouraged — one  may  almost  say 
[compelled — to  pursue  in  England  for  two  centuries.  The 
{hardship  of  the  prohibition  was  aggravated  by  the 
impossibility  of  profiting  by  the  permission.  So  long  as 
the  Jew  was  liable  to  violence  from  his  neighbours,  he 
could  hardly  engage  in  any  occupation  which  involved 
the  possession  of  bulky  goods.  Jewels  and  bonds  were 
the  only  kinds  of  moveable  property  that  could  easily  be 
secured  against  attack.  As  a  writer  who  can  scarcely  be 
accused  of  undue  partiality  to  the  Jews  has  observed: 
*' The  ancient  house  at  Lincoln  seems  to  suggest  by  its 
plan  and  arrangements  that  the  inhabitants  were  prepared 
to  stand  a  siege,  and  men  who  lived  under  such  conditions 
could  hardly  venture  to  pursue  ordinary  avocations."' 
But  there  were  more  specific  reasons  explaining  the  Jew's 
inability  to  conform  to  Edward's  decree,  A  Jew  could 
not  become  a  tradesman,  because  a  tradesman  ought  to  be 
a  member  of  a  Guild ;  as  a  general  rule»  no  one  could  join 
a  Guild,  who  was  not  a  burgess ;  and  the  law  forbade  the 
Jews  to  become  burgesses.  But,  even  if  the  law  allowed 
,it,  the  Jews  could  not,  without  violating  their  religion, 
'participate  in  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Guilds. 
'Nor  were   the  handicrafts  more  accessible   to  the  Jews; 
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for  most  of  them  were  in  the  hands  of  close  corpora- 
tions into  which  the  despised  Jew  could  not  easily  gain 
admittance.  Moreover,  an  apprenticeship  of  many  years 
was  required,  and  apprenticeship  necessitated  residence 
in  the  master's  house.  Now  the  Church  forbade  the 
Christians,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  rccdvt 
Jews  in  their  houses,  and,  therefore,  a  Jewish  boy,  cvca 
if  his  own  parents'  prejudices  and  the  scruples  of  the 
Synagogue  were  overcome,  could  not  become  a  Christian's 
apprentice.  Agriculture  was  likewise  out  of  the  question, 
because,  even  if  the  landlords  would  have  them,  the 
Jews,  being  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  take  the  o»th 
of  fealty,  could  not  become  villeins.  The  popular  hatred 
of  the  Jew  rendered  the  profession  of  peddler  or  carrier 
equally  perilous.  His  Semitic  face  and  conspicuous 
yellow  badge,  which  he  was  compelled  to  wear  from  the 
age  of  seven,  would  have  made  him  a  target  for  insult 
and  assault  on  every  road  and  at  every  fair  in  the 
country. 

Thus  the  Jew,  after  two  hundred  years*  residence  in 
England,  found  himself  labouring  under  all  the  dis- 
abilities of  an  alien,  the  only  occupation  left  open  to  him 
being  that  which  foreign  merchants  were  allowed  to 
pursue — namely,  the  export  trade  in  wool  and  com; 
but  for  this  occupation,  limited  at  the  best,  a  great 
capital  was  needed,  and,  therefore,  after  the  recent  suffer- 
ings of  the  race,  few  could  find  profit  in  it.  For  all 
these  reasons,  Edward's  alternative  remained  a  dead 
letter,  and,  as  the  Jews  could  not  suffer  themselves  to 
starve,  usury  continued  rampant,  and  the  second  error 
proved  worse  than  the  first.  The  distemper  was  far 
too  complex  to  be  cured  by  Edward's  simple  remedy 
It  might  have  been  encouraged  by  impunity  ;  it  certainly 
was  accentuated  by  severity.  The  money-lenders,  no 
longer  under  official  supervision,  exceeded  all  bounds  of 
extortion :  the  peril  of  detection  had  to  be  paid  for. 
The  demand  for  loans  increased  as  the  supply  diminished, 
the  rate  of  interest  rose,  and,  as  the  transactions  had  to 
be  kept  secret,  all  sorts  of  subterfuges  were  resorted  to: 
a  bond  was  given   for   a  multiple  of  the  sutn   actually 
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ivcd,  and  the  interest  often  figured  under  the 
hemism  of  "  gift  "  or  "  compensation  for  delay,"  or. 
if  the  money-lender  combined  traffic  in  goods  with  traffic 
In  money,  the  interest  was  paid  in  kind.  It  was  con- 
trary to  common  sense  and  human  experience  to  expect 
that  a  royal  statute  should  have  prevailed  over  what 
reallv  was  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  the  abuses  that 
followed  were  only  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
in  a  society  where  the  borrowers  were  many  and  needy, 
the  lenders  few  and  greedy,  and  the  two  classes  were 
impelled  to  deal  with  each  other  by  the  strongest 
of  motives — the  motive  of  self-preservation. 

But  even  clandestine  usury  required  capital,  and  the 
poorer  Jews,  devoid  of  industrial  skill  or  legal  standingt 
despised  by  the  people,  denounced  by  the  clergy,  helpless, 
hopeless,  and  unscrupulous,  betook  themselves  to  highway 
robbery,  burglary,  coin-clipping,  or  baptism.  The  penul- 
timate source  of  revenue,  which^  as  has  been  noted, 
supplied  already  one  of  the  most  common  charges  brought 
against  the  Jews,  forced  Edward  to  strike  hard  and 
quickly.  His  severity  was  proportionate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  forgery  had  led  to  an  alarming  rise 
in  the  price  of  commodities;  foreign  merchants  had  left 
the  country,  and  trade  fallen  into  stagnation.  The  greater 
share  of  the  blame  was  generally,  and  not  unjustly,  attri- 
buted to  the  Jews.  In  one  night  all  the  Jews  in  the 
country  were  thrown  into  prison,  their  domiciles  were 
searched,  and  their  effects  seized.  Edward,  in  his  anxiety 
to  punish  none  but  the  guilty,  issued  an  edict,  in  which 
he  warned  his  Christian  subjects  against  false  accusations, 
such  as  might  easily  have  been  concocted  by  people  eager 
to  gratify  their  religious  bigotry,  private  malice,  or 
cupidity.  The  enquiry  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  many 
Jews  and  Christians.  Of  the  latter,  three  were  sentenced 
to  death  and  the  rest  to  fines.  But  no  mercy  was  shown 
to  the  Jews.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  in  London  alone,  and  all 
the  houses,  lands,  and  goods  of  a  great  number  were 
confiscated.     A  very  few  took  refuge  in  conversion,  and 
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received  a  moiety  of  the  money  realised  by  the  confiscation 
of  their  brethren's  property. 

This  deplorable  state  of  things  convinced  Edward  of 
the  futility  of  his  policy.  Other  causes  intensified  his 
anger  against  the  Jews.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  a 
Dominican  friar  embraced  Judaism^  a  little  later  a  Jew 
was  burnt  for  blasphemy  at  Norwich,  and,  in  1278,  a 
Jewess  at  Nottingham  created  great  excitement  by  abusing 
in  virulent  terms  the  Christians  in  the  market  place ;  all  this 
despite  the  King's  proclamation  that  blasphemy  against 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Catholic  faith  should  be 
visited  with  loss  of  life  or  limbs,  and  the  penalties,  not 
less  severe,  which  the  Church  reserved  for  apostates. 
Parliament  now  urged  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
Edward,  his  native  moderation  notwithstanding,  could 
not  defy  public  opinion.  The  precedent  of  his  mentor, 
the  brave  and  wise  baron  Simon  de  Montfort,  also  pointed 
About  iaS3  in  the  same  direction.     The  latter  had  expelled  the  Jews 

to  the  burgesses  a  solemn 
never  return.*  The  example 
not  but  have  its  influence  upon  Edward,  and  his 
own  mental  attitude  was  too  orthodox  to  render  him 
impervious  to  the  overwhelming  prejudices  of  the  age. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  reconcile  duty  with  humanity, 
and  had  failed.  Neither  did  the  Christians  wish  to  receive 
the  Jews  amongst  themselves,  nor  woidd  the  Jews  have 
embraced  such  an  invitation.  So  long  as  they  remained 
in  England,  mutual  antipathy  and  mutual  bigotry  would 
bar  amalgamation,  and  therefore,  under  the  feudal  system, 
the  only  calling  which  the  Jews  could  pursue,  in  a 
Christian  country,  would  be  the  sinful  traffic  in  money. 
Since  the  Jews  could  not  be  improved,  they  ought  to  be 
removed. 

While  Edward  was  slowly  coming  to  the  one  inevitable 
conclusion,  there  arrived  in  England,  at  the  end  of  1286, 
a  Bull  from  the  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  addressed  to  the 
archbishops  and    bishops.     After  a  lengthy  enumeration 

'The  original  charter  of  cipuUion  has  recently  been  discovered  ;  it 
M-as,  by  a  gracioos  irony  of  histor}*,  found  at  Leicester  at  a  time  when  a 
Jew  had  been  thrice  nu}-or  of  the  town. 


from    Leicester   and    given 
promise  that   they  should 
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of  the  familiar  charges  brought  against  the  Jews — their 
obedience  to  *'a  wicked  and  deceitful  book,  called  Talmud, 
containing  manifold  abominations^  falsehoods,  heresies, 
and  abuses";  their  seduction  of  brethren  snatched  from 
infidelit)',  and  their  perversion  of  Christians  ;  their  im- 
morality, their  criminal  intercourse  with  Christians,  and 
other  "  horrible  deeds  done  to  the  shame  of  our  Creator 
and  the  detriment  of  the  Catholic  faith  "—Honorius  bade 
the  bishops  increase  their  severity,  and  their  "  spiritual 
and  temporal  penalties'*  against  the  ** accursed  and  per- 
fidious" people.  In  consequence  of  this  mandate,  we  find  1287 
1  synod  at  Exeter  passing  ordinances  restricting  still 
fiirther  the  Jew*s  discretion  in  matters  of  dress  and 
behaviour.  The  apostolic  epistle  accelerated  Edward's 
ilecision.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  King,  on  the  eve 
of  his  struggle  with  Scotland  and  France,  thought  it 
prudent  to  conciliate  his  English  subjects  by  yielding 
to  their  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  the  hated  people. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  1290,  a  decree  was  issued  order- 
ing that  all  Jews  should  leave  England  before  the  Feast 
of  All  Saints,  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced  against 
any  who  should  be  found  lingering  in  the  country  after 
the  prescribed  date. 

The  severity  of  the  measure  was  somewhat  mitigated  by 
the  king's  sincere  anxiety  to  spare  the  exiles  gratuitous 
insult  and  injury.  The  officers  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion ot  the  decree  were  ordered  to  ensure  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  Jews  on  the  coast,  and  their  embarkation.  They 
were  permitted  to  carry  away  all  the  effects  that  were  in 
ihcir  possession  at  the  time,  together  with  any  pledges 
that  were  not  redeemed  by  the  Christian  debtors  before  a 
certain  day.  As  a  further  inducement  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  the  latter  were  given  to  understand  that,  if  they  did 
not  pay  a  moiety  to  the  Jews  before  their  departure,  they 
would  remain  debtors  to  the  Treasury  for  the  full 
amount.  A  few  Jews,  personally  known  and  fiivoured 
at  Court,  were  even  allowed  to  sell  their  real  property  to 
any  Christian  who  would  buy  it.  In  a  word,  everything 
that  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  exiles, 
was  suggested  by  Edward. 
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The  autumn  was  spent  in  hurried  preparations.  Those 
who  had  money  out  at  interest  hastened  to  collect  it,  and 
those  who  had  property  too  unwieldy  for  transport 
hastened  to  part  with  it  for  what  it  would  yield.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  enormous  loss  which  this  compulsory 
liquidation  must  have  entailed  on  the  wretched  Jews. 
Their  goods  were  sold  at  such  prices  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  knowledge 
that  all  that  could  not  be  disposed  of  would  have  to  be  left 
behind.  Their  houses,  their  synagogues,  and  their  ceme- 
teries fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King»  who  distributed 
them  among  his  favourites.  Their  bonds  and  mortgages 
were  also  appropriated  by  the  Royal  Exchequer  ;  but  the 
debts  were  imperfectly  collected,  and  the  remainder, 
after  many  years'  delay,  were  finally  remitted  by  Edward 
III 

As  the  fetal  day  drew  near,  the  emigrants,  sixteen 
thousand  all  told,  men,  women,  and  children,  might  be 
seen  hurrying  from  different  parts  of  England  to  the  coast, 
some  riding,  the  majority  trudging,  sullen  and  weary, 
along  the  muddy  roads,  the  men  with  their  scanty  luggage 
slung  over  their  shoulders,  the  women  with  their  babes  in 
their  arms.  Thus  they  went  their  last  journey  on 
English  soil,  under  the  bleak  sky  of  an  English  October, 
objects  of  scorn  rather  than  of  pity  to  the  people  among 
whom  they  had  lived  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
The  King's  biographer  relates  with  great  exultation  how 
**  the  perfidious  and  unbelieving  horde  was  driven  forth 
from  England,  in  one  day  into  exile,"  and  the  English 
Parliament,  which  nine  years  before  had  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  the  unbelievers,  now  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  desire,  by  voting 
a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  to  the  King.  But  if  the  English 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  Jews,  the  Jews  were  not  sorry 
to  depart.  It  was  only  what  they  had  already  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  do.  Though  born  and  bred  among  the 
English,  they  did  not  even  speak  their  language.  They 
S|x)kc  the  language  of  the  Normans  who  had  brought 
them  to  England  for  thdr  own  purposes,  and  qectcd 
them  when  those  purposes  no  longer  held.     They  were 
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2S  foreign  to  the  land  on  this  day  of  their  departure, 
as  their  fathers  had  been  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  full 
two  centuries  earlier.  Their  residence  in  England  was  a 
mere  episode  in  their  long  career  of  sorrow  and  trial,  only 
a  temporary  halt  on  the  weary  pilgrimage  which  began  at 
^.ion  and  would  end  in  Zion. 

Nor  were  their  last  experiences  such  as  to  sweeten  their 
feelings  towards  the  land  they  were  leaving.  Despite  the 
king's  merciful  provision,  there  was  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities for  expressing,  otherwise  than  by  looks  and  words, 
the  bitter  hatred  nourished  against  the  emigrants.  The 
old  chroniclers  have  handed  down  to  us  an  incident  which 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  only  an  extreme  specimen  of 
the  cruel  memories  which  the  children  of  Israel  carried 
away  from  England.  On  St.  Denis*  Day  the  Jews  of 
London  set  out  on  their  way  to  the  sea-coast,  and  got  on 
board  a  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  captain 
had  cast  anchor  during  the  ebb-tide,  so  that  his  vessel 
grounded  on  the  sands.  Thereupon  he  requested  the 
passengers  to  land,  till  it  was  again  afloat.  They 
obeyed,  and  he  led  them  a  long  way  off  so  that,  when 
they  returned  to  the  river-side,  the  tide  was  full.  Then 
he  ran  into  the  water,  hauled  himself  on  board  by  means 
of  a  rope,  and  referred  the  hapless  Jews  to  Moses  for 
help.  Many  of  them  tried  to  follow  him  but  perished  in 
the  attempt,  and  the  captain  divided  their  property  with 
his  crew.  The  chroniclers  add  that  the  ship-master  and 
his  sa'dors  were  afterwards  indicted,  convicted  of  murder, 
and  hanged.  Similar  crimes  of  robbery  and  murder  were 
brought  home  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  hut 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders  brought  little  consolation 
to  the  victims. 

The  sea  proved  as  cruel  to  the  Jews  as  the  land  had 
been.  Fierce  storms  swept  the  Channel,  many  of  the 
ships  were  wrecked  and  many  of  the  exiles  were  robbed 
and  drowned  by  the  captains,  or  were  cast  naked  on  the 
French  coast.  Those  who  escaped  shipwreck  and  murder 
reached  the  shore  they  sought  only  to  find  it  as  inhospi* 
table  as  the  one  from  which  they  fled.  A  decree  of 
the  Parliament   de   la   Chandeleur,  issued   in   obedience 
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to  the  Pope's  wishes,  bade  aU  Jewish  refugees  fro; 
England  to  quit  the  kingdom  by  the  middle  of  ne: 
Lent.  Some  of  them,  thanks  to  their  French  tongu 
may  have  escaped  detection  and  remained  in  Franc 
sharing  the  treatment  of  their  co-religionists  alreac 
described;  another  party,  mostly  poor,  took  refuge 
Flanders ;  but  the  majority  joined  their  brethren 
Spain,  whither  we  shall  follow  them. 
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we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  lot  of  the 
Spanish  Jews  under  Mohammedan  rule  was  supremely 
enviable.  Their  condition  in  the  Christian  parts  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  was  less  uniformly  prosperous.  We 
there  find  two  forces  at  work,  one  favourable  to  the 
children  of  Israel  and  the  other  the  exact  opposite*  The 
people  and  the  Church  were  ill-disposed  towards  them  ; 
the  princes  and  the  nobles  protected  them.  Their  history 
is  therefore  marked  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  conflict 
between  those  two  forces,  and  their  ultimate  tatc  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  result  of  that  conflict.  That  they 
should  be  mulcted  by  the  Christian  princes  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected.  In  Spain  they  were  subjected, 
among  other  burdens,  to  a  hearth  tax,  a  coronation  lax, 
a  tax  on  various  kinds  of  their  own  food,  and  a  tax  for 
the  King's  dinner.  In  Portugal,  under  Sancho  II.,  they 
had  to  pay,  besides  other  things,  a  fleet  tax,  and  were 
obliged  to  supply  a  new  anchor  and  cable  to  every  vessel 
built  for  the  royal  marine.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  communal  autonomy,  settled 
their  disputes  in  their  own  Beth-Din,  or  religious  tribunal, 
and  even  passed  capital  sentence  on  culprits  of  their  own 
persuasion.  Despite  manifold  restrictions  in  the  exercise 
of  certain  trades  and  handicrafts,  they  often  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  law,  which  in  the  earlier  days  was  not 
rigorously  enforced,  and  in  pursuing  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions. They  dealt  in  corn,  cattle,  silk,  spices,  timber,  and 
slaves.  They  were  goldsmiths,  mechanics,  peddlers,  and 
pawnbrokers.      The    trade    in    cloth    and    wool,    both 
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was  largely  in   thctr   hands;  but 
horn   the   manufacture   of   doth,  partly 
legislation  by  the  State,  as  was  tfa£ 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  partly 
to  the  Talmud,  which  denounced  weaving  as 
oocopation,  inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  facilitate 
pgooiuquity  between  the  sexes.      Many  of  the 
s  found  equally,  or  more,  lucrative  employ- 
clerks  of  the  Treasury,  and   public 


fcnned  in  Spain   that   higher   type  of  Jew 
even  the  Christians  to  forget  their  con- 
far  die  race.     Visigothic  legislation  was  ignored  in 
practice,  aad  Cfac  Jews  ceased  to  be  systematically  trampled 
mC»-«»73  vpia.     Pope  Alexander  II.,  the  coadjutor  and  immediate 
H  predecesMr  ot  Gr^ory  Hildebrand,  in  a  decree  issued  to 

^^^^  dl  the  bialwps  of  Spun,  draws  a  distinction  between  the 

^^^^         Saracens  and   the    Jews,    the   latter   being   described  as 
^^^1  worthv  of  toleration  on  account  of  "  their  readiness  to 

^^^1         serve.        Some   of  the   municipalities   treated    them  on 
^^^H  equal   terms  with    the    Christians,   and    in    both   Aragon 

^^^^         and  CastOe  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  act  as  judges.     The 
^^^^  Christian   princes  found   in   them   some  of  the   qualities 

^^^B         which  commanded  their  respect  towards  the  Arabs,  and 
^^^^  they  would  tain  avail  themselves  of  their  lights.     They 

employed  Jewish  physicians,  Jewish  financiers,  and  Jewish 
Mft$  tutors.     Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  began  by  diplomacy  the 

liberation  of  Spain,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
aaifitary  prowess  of  his  successors.  In  this  initial  stage 
of  the  movement,  despite  the  persecution  proclaimed 
against  the  **  enemies  of  Christ  '*  by  Pope  Gregory  V'll^ 
the  Castilian  King  employed  the  astute  and  polyglot 
JCW5,  notably  his  private  physician,  Isaac  Ibn  Shalbib, 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Toledo  he  confirmed  to  the 
Jews  of  that  town  all  the  liberties  which  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Mohammedan  rulers.  Then  Alfonso,  resolved 
to  attack  the  Saracen  King  of  Seville,  whom  he  had  used 
as  a  tool  in  taking  Toledo,  thought  it  necessary  to  apprise 
Itta  tbrmcr  allv  of  his  change  of  policy  and  bid  him 
<itfcinrT      The  delicate  task  was  entrusted  to  Ibn  Shalbib, 
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attended  by  five  hundred  Christian  knights.  The 
Jewish  diplomatist  carried  out  his  master's  instructions 
so  thoroughly  and  so  boldly  that  the  Mohammedan 
prince,  in  his  fury,  forgot  the  inviolability  of  the  ambas- 
sadorial character^  and  nailed  the  unfortunate  envoy  to  a 
gibbet. 

The  comparative  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  Spanish  Jews, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Kings»  brought  with  it  opulence 
and  luxury.  The  Spanish  synagogues  were  renowned 
throughout  Europe  for  their  beauty,  and  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  Spanish  Jews  were  not  less  noted  for 
their  magnificence.  The  Spanish  Jews,  as  their  brethren 
elsewhere,  set  much  store  by  social  distinction,  and  knew 
how  to  combine  extravagance  with  economy.  The  stately 
names  and  expensive  equipages  of  the  Christian  nobility 
were  copied  by  them,  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Their 
profuse  ostentation  of  wealth  in  domestic  decoration  and 
personal  apparel  excited  the  envy,  and  royal  patronage  the 
jealousy  of  their  neighbours.  These  feelings,  intensified 
oy  religious  antipathy,  laid  up  a  fund  of  prejudice  which 
only  awaited  a  suitable  opportunity  for  converting  itself 
into  active  hostility.  The  same  causes  which  brought 
about  the  eruption  of  anti-Judaism  in  other  countries 
operated  in  Spain  also.  First,  the  Crusading  spirit 
which,  though  it  produced  no  immediate  massacres  in 
Spain,  as  it  did  in  Central  Europe,  remained  longer 
aUve  by  the  Spaniard's  undying  enmity  to  the  Jew's 
cousin,  the  Saracen  invader,  whose  invasion,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  Jews  had  facilitated,  or,  at  all  events, 
welcomed.  Secondly,  the  hatred  of  heresy  which,  fostered 
by  the  monastic  orders,  found  in  Spain  a  more  fertile  soil 
than  in  any  other  Christian  country.  So  strong  and  so 
pertinacious  were  these  influences  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
that  the  Kings  who  favoured  the  Jews  were  often  obliged 
to  assuage  public  irritation,  and  to  save  their  protegis  from 
the  ebullitions  of  popular  fanaticism  by  separating  them 
firom  the  Christians.  Already  in  the  eleventh  century  we 
hear  of  a  **  Jewish  barrier"  erected  in  Tudela.  This 
separation  was  also  countenanced  by  the  Church,  though 
from     widely    different    motives.      In    Coyaca,    in     the  1079 
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Asturias,  a  Council  decreed  that  no  Christian  should 
reside  in  the  same  house  with  Jews,  or  partake  of  their 
food.  Persons  caught  transgressing  this  canon  were 
sentenced,  if  noblemen,  to  one  yearns  excommunication, 
if  of  lower  degree  to  one  hundred  lashes.  Thus  the 
normal  isolation  of  Israel  was  encouraged  by  two  |X)wcrs 
which,  acting  with  opposite  intent,  converged  to  the  same 
dangerous  result.  But  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  that  the  gathering  animosity  came  to  a 
head,  and  declared  itself  in  more  methodical  efforts  at 
segregation  and   humiliation,  conversion  or  extirpation. 

Meanwhile  the  undercurrent  of  prejudice  was  checked 
by  the  action  of  the  Kings.  When,  for  instance,  the 
Crusaders  from  across  the  Pyrenees,  red-handed  from  the 
massacre  of  the  Albigenses,  came  to  Spain  as  allies  in 
the  war  against  the  Mohammedans,  and  began  the  work 
of  exterminating  the  infidels  by  attacking  the  Jews 
of  Toledo,  King  Alfonso  IX.  warded  off  the  blows, 
and  the  misdirected  zeal  of  the  foreign  fanatics  was 
by  the  populace  of  Castile.  When, 
III.  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
ordered  the  Jews  to  be  marked  off  by  a  special  badge, 
the  Jews  of  Spain,  through  their  influence  at  Court, 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  effects  of  the  decree.  King 
Alfonso  connived  at  their  disobedience,  and  vain  were  the 
unwearied  efforts  of  Innocent's  successor,  Honorius  III., 
to  enforce  the  Jewish  disabilities.  Similar  immunity  from 
the  ignominious  ordinances  of  St.  Peters  See  was  secured 
by  the  Jews  of  Aragon  through  the  exertions  of  the 
physician  of  King  Jayme  I.  Several  years  after  King 
Ferdinand  allotted  three  parishes  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Seville,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  wall  for 
their  defence.  Within  this  enclosure  were  the  exchanges, 
markets,  slaughter-houses,  synagogues  and  tribunals  of  the 
Jews,  while  their  cemetery  spread  over  an  adjacent  field. 

But  how  long  could  the  Court  maintain  its  Judaeophile 

attitude  in  the  teeth  of  the  growing  animosity  against  the 

12^2-84  race  ?     Alfonso  X.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  employed  Jews  as 

Chamberlains  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as 

in  the  construction  of  his  famous  Astronomical   Tables, 
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condemned    even 
again,    Innocent 
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the  same  King  was  forced  t 
by  enacting  that  "the  Jews  may  not  enlarge,  elevate,  or 
beautify  their  synagogues."  Another  law  of  Alfonso's 
contained  the  following  ominous  statement  :  "  Although 
the  Jews  deny  Christ,  they  are  still  suffered  in  all  Christian 
countries,  so  that  they  should  remind  everybody  that  they 
belong  to  that  race  which  crucified  Jesus."  During  this 
reign  conversion  of  a  Christian  to  Judaism  was  punished 
with  death.  No  Jew  was  to  be  elevated  to  any  public 
office.  The  wearing  of  the  badge  was  made  compulsory, 
and  anyone  seen  without  it  was,  if  rich,  fined  ;  if  poor, 
scourged.  Social  intercourse  between  Jews  and  Christians 
was  made  a  punishable  offence.  The  Jews  should  not 
appear  abroad  on  Good  Friday.  Though  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jewish  physician,  Alfonso  decreed  that  no 
Christian  should  take  medicine  prepared  by  a  Jew. 
These  restrictions,  however,  were  tempered  by  measures 
protective  of  the  religion,  the  persons  and  the  property 
of  the  Jews;  and  they  did  not  really  become  active  until 
a  much  later  period. 

Two  years  later  there  occurred  in  Barcelona,  under  the  1263 
auspices  of  Jayme  I.,  the  femous  disputation  between  the 
Dominican  Pablo  Christiani  and  the  Rabbi  Nachmanides, 
which  led  to  the  latter's  exile,  and  to  the  expurgation  of 
the  Talmud.* 

In  the  meantime  the  silly  and  sinister  fables  which 
caused  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  England  and  else- 
where met  with  credence  in  Spain  also.  But,  if  the  pious 
were  exasperated  by  these  stories,  less  foolish  persons 
found  a  sufficient  food  for  their  spleen  in  the  better 
founded  charges  of  rapacity  constantly  brought  against 
the  Jewish  money-lenders;  while  the  holy  indigna- 
tion of  others  was  aroused  by  the  occasional  sight  of 
Christian  proselytes  seeking  in  the  arms  of  the  Synagogue 
a  spiritual  rest  which  they  could  not  find  in  the  Church; 
or  by  the  sf)cctaclc,  even  less  edifying,  of  Christian  noble- 
men seeking  in  the  arms  of  a  Jewish  bride  the  wherewithal 
torcgild  their  tarnished  escutcheons.  All  these  grievances, 
assiduously  nursed  by  fanatical  clerics  and  loudly  voiced  by 
1  See  above,  p.  98. 
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insolvent  debtors,  culminated  in  violent  attacks  u[X)n  the 
"accursed  people'*  during  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Jewish  colonies  were  repeatedly  looted  and  burnt  and 
the  inmates  slaughtered  without  mercy  and  without  regard 

About   1330  to  sex  or  age.      In  one  attack  of  this  kind  in  the  kingdom 

of  Navarre  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  Israelites  perished. 

But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  a  general  persecution 

of  Israel  in  Spain.     The  demon  of  Jew-hatred,  if  irritated, 

13*5-1350  was  also  curbed  by  kingly  favour.  Alfonso  XL  drew 
down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  pious  Christians  by 
employing  Jewish  ministers  in  his  treasury.  Under  this 
prince  the  Spanish  Jews,  indeed,  enjoyed  what  some 
writers  have  described  as  their  Golden  Age.  They  were 
powerful  at  Court,  and  equally  influential  with  the  great 
nobility,  many  Castilian  magnates  employing  them  as 
bailiffs  and  advisers.  Their  wealth  and  their  power  cowed 
clerical  and  popular  fanaticism,  and  overawed  the 
avaricious    proclivities    of    impecunious    hidalgos.     This 

1350-1369  prosperity  lasted  under  Alfonso's  successor,  Don  Pedro, 
or  Peter  the  Cruel.  Samuel  Levi,  treasurer  to  the  King 
and  his  victim,  is  reported  to  have  left  behind  him  the 
princely  fortune  of  400,000  ducats;  an  affluence  which 
proved  his  undoing. 

Nor  was  royal  favour  limited  to  one  class  of  Jews,  any 
more  than  Jewish  usefulness  was  limited  to  one  province 

'333-^379  of  activity.  Henry  II.  of  Castile,  the  half-brother  of 
Don  Pedro»  and  other  Iberian  sovereigns  employed  the 
talents  of  the  Jews  in  various  capacities.  Through  their 
correspondence  with  their  brethren  all  over  Europe  and 
the  East,  the  Jews  were  the  best  agents  for  commercial 
and  political  negotiations.  Their  astronomical  science^ 
and  their  skill  in  map-drawing  and  in  the  construction  of 
nautical  instruments,  recommended  them  to  princes 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  exploration  of  new  lands, 
Jewish  pilots  and  navigators  must  have  been  in  great 
demand,  for  they  subsequendy  helped  Vasco  da  Gama 
in  his  voyages  ;  while  Jewish  capitalists  and  adventurers 
participated  in  many  of  the  great  transatlantic  expeditions 

1334  of  later  times.     Jayme  ill.,  the  last  king  of   Mallorca, 

describes  Juceff  Faguin,  a  Jew  of  Barcelona,  as  a  man 


'AIN 


the    then    known 
's  older  Itinerary  is  a 
tin  IL  of  Castile,  in  the  }^o^-i^$^ 
assistance  of  Jews  in  the 
'Jonero,  for    the   Jews    in 
'  n ,    Spai  n    attai  ned    high 
'ne    of   them,    Santob    de 
Castile    in     the    fourteenth 
1    Book   of   Maxims,    which, 
iintness,  preserved   its  popu- 
Not  less  important  are  the 
^vs  to  the  vernacular  drama. 
to  the  language  of  Titus,  the 
had    also    partially    vanished 
•Msh  politicians  employed  Latin 
■'>ndence   which    they  conducted 
.r.s,  while  the  Spanish  language  in 
even   bade  fair  to  oust  Hebrew, 
i:ig,  in  some  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
tr  on   the  Feast  of  Purim,  for   the 
to  whom  the  sacred  tongue  was  no 
rurally  such  liberalism  scandalised 
>  iio  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  the 
\y   Writ.     But   the   real  check  to  the 
)ii  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Spain 
-;>m   the  Jewish  side,  as  we  shall  see. 
It:    was    already  overshadowed   by   the 
lid  the  storm.      In  the  year  of  the  Black  1348 
X  of  well-poisoning  stirred  up  the  mob  of 
^t  the  Jews,  twenty  of  whom   were   slain 
ises    sacked,    a    wholesale    massacre    being 
»v  the   intervention   of  the   higher  classes. 
■it-r  a  similar  outbreak  at  Cervera  resulted  in 
it  eighteen  Jews  and  the  flight  of  the  rest, 
threatened   all    the   Jewish   communities   of 
'•ain,  and  their  members,  panic-stricken,  betook 
10  prayer,  fasting,  and  other  precautions  of  a 
character   against  the    impending   attack, 
'cr,  was  prevented  by  the  nobility  and  by  a 
II.  in  which  Clement  VI. — who,  though  no  saint, 
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was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  broad-minded 
prince — exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  poison  charge,  and 
prohibited  the  Christians  from  assaulting  the  Jews  on 
pain  of  excommunication. 

During  the  long  civil  war  in  Castile  between  Don 
Pedro  and  his  brother  Don  Henry,  the  heirs  of  Alfonso 
XI.,  the  Jews  had  the  misfortune  to  back  the  losing  side. 
They  sustained  heavy  losses  in  many  a  battle  and  siege, 
and  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 
The  great  community  of  Toledo  was  decimated  out  of 
all  recognition.  Throughout  Castile  congregations  once 
flourishing  were  reduced  to  penury,  and  many  of  their 
members  in  sheer  despair  embraced  Christianity.  The 
Jews  of  Burgos,  even  after  Don  Pedro's  death,  remained 
stubbornly  loyal  to  his  memory,  and  when  all  Spain  had 
recognised  Don  Henry's  rule  they  alone  had  the  courage 
to  defy  him — ^a  constancy  which  moved  the  usurper's 
admiration,  and  secured  to  the  besieged  terms  of  sub- 
mission honourable  to  both  sides  alike.  Peace  was 
restored,  but  it  brought  small  comfort  to  Israel.  Don 
Henry  had  always  pretended  that  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
enmity  to  his  brother  was  the  latter*s  partiality  for  the 
Jews.  The  vanquished  enemy's  favourites  would  now 
have  been  made  to  suffer  the  extreme  rigour  of  Henry's 
vengeance  but  for  the  financial  straits  in  which  the  victor 
found  himself.  Instead  of  annihilating,  Don  Henry 
preferred  to  exploit  the  Jews.  But  the  King's  forbearance 
roused  the  indignation  of  his  followers,  who  felt  despoiled 
of  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  In  ij^ji  the  Cortes 
assembled  at  Toro  rebuked  the  King  for  employing  the 
enemies  of  the  faith  at  Court,  and  for  allowing  them  to 
farm  the  revenues  of  the  Crown.  The  representatives  of 
the  nation  insisted  that  the  Jews  should  be  excluded  from 
State  offices,  confined  within  special  quarters,  compelled  to 
wear  the  badge,  and  forbidden  to  display  their  riches  in 
their  apparel  or  equipages,  or  to  bear  Christian  names. 
The  King,  while  dismissing  most  of  these  demands, 
thought  it  wise  to  concede  the  last  three,  and  he  also 
decreed  some  measures  intended  to  restrain  the  rapacity 
of  Jewish    money-lenders.     The   clergy    also,    who    had 
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wictioncd    Don     Henry's    usurpation    of    the    throne, 
claimed  a  reward  in  the  shape  of  anti-Jewish  legislation. 
Religious     disputations     were,    therefore,    revived,    and  1375 
Jewish    renegades  were  once   more   the   protagonists  in 
the  sorry  farce. 

At  the  same  time  the  Church  renewed  its  efforts  to 
prevent  the  Christians  from  mingling  with  the  impure 
race.  The  necessity  for  this  persistent  confirmation  of 
anti- Jewish  regulations  shows  that,  though  the  antipathy 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  spontaneous,  and  though 
both  Church  and  Synagogue  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
endeavours  to  keep  the  two  elements  in  sempiternal 
alienation,  yet  the  social  instinct  which  forms  the  strongest 
tiait  of  human  nature  often  triumphed  over  the  barriers 
•ct  up  by  religious  bigotry.  But  human  nature  was 
allowed  little  opportunity  for  asserting  itself.  The 
Council  of  Palencia  passed  a  decision  forbidding  Catholics  1388 
to  dwell  within  the  quarters  assigned  to  the  Jews  and 
Moors,  under  penalty  of  excommunication.  Two  years  1390 
later  the  Jews  of  Majorca  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms. 
Next  year,  thanks  to  the  eloquence  of  the  fanatical  priest  139' 
Martinez,  a  series  of  wholesale  massacres  took  place  in 
Castile  and  Aragon,  in  which  thousands  of  Jews  were 
sacrificed  to  priesdy  and  popular  rage,  and  the  cities  of 
Seville,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Catalonia,  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
as  well  as  the  island  of  Majorca,  were  coloured  red  with 
Jewish  blood ;  while  great  numbers  of  the  unfortunate 
people  sought  safety  in  half-hearted  apostasy.  Efforts 
were  made  to  confirm  the  hold  upon  these  captured 
infidels,  popularly  known  as  Marranos^  or  "the  Damned," 
by  ecclesiastical  preferment  and  by  the  bestowal  of 
municipal  dignities;  while  many  impecunious  aristocrats, 
anxious  to  restore  their  declining  fortunes,  brought  riches 
to  themselves  and  a  lasting  reproach  to  their  posterity  by 
courting  the  feir  daughters  or  converted  Israel;  so  much 
so  that  many  a  noble  Castilian  pedigree  to  this  day  can 
be  traced  to  such  an  alliance.  But  neither  ecclesiastical 
or  civic  honours  nor  social  advancement  were  sufficiently 
potent  to  keep  the  "  new  Christians  "  in  the  faith.     There 
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%nd  industrial  activity  hampered  by  numerous  prohibitions. 
They  were  forbidden   to  act  as  physicians,   apothecaries, 
and    stewards    to    the    nobility ;    as    bakers,    millers,    or 
vintners.     They  were  debarred  from  selling  oil  or  butter; 
from  exercising  the  handicrafts  of  smith,  carpenter,  tailor, 
or  shoemaker,  and,  of  course,  from  farming  or  collecting 
the  public  revenues.     It  was  further  decreed  that  no  Jew 
should  carry  any  kind  of  arms,  or  be  addressed  as  Don ; 
that  the   unclean    people   should   live  in   special   quarters 
{Juderias)  provided  with   not  more   than  one  gate  each, 
and  that  they  should  not  employ  Christian  servants.    Thus 
the  seclusion  which  was  at  first  granted  to  the  Jews  as  a 
privilege  and  a  protection  was  now  enforced  as  a  means 
of  oppression.     Furthermore,  they  were  stripped  of  their 
gay  apparel,  and  compelled  to  wear  a  peculiar  garment  of 
coarse  stuff  and  to  display  the  hated  badge,  except  such 
as  could  pay  for  permission   to  discard  it,  especially  on 
their  journeys.     Lasdy,  they  were  forbidden  to  have  their 
hiir  cut  or  their  beards  shaved.     Confiscation  of  goods 
and   corporal    chastisement    were    the    penalties    inflicted 
for  any  breach  of  these  and  other  regulations,  the  aim 
of  which  was,  by  humiliating  and  impoverishing  the  race, 
to  induce   it   to  embrace   Christianity.     A  contemporary 
Jewish  writer  thus  describes  the  sad  effects  of  this  edict : 
"Inmates  of  palaces  were    driven   into  wretched   nooks, 
and  dark  and   lowly  huts.      Instead  of  rustling  apparel, 
we  were  obliged   to  wear   miserable   clothes  which  drew 
contempt  upon  us.      Prohibited  from  shaving  the  beard, 
we  had  to  appear  like  mourners      The  rich  tax-farmers 
sank  into  want,  for  they  knew   no  trade  by  which  they 
could  gain  a  livelihood,  and  the  handicraftsmen  found  no 
custom.     Starvation  stared  everyone  in  the  face.    Children 
died  on  their  mothers'  knees  from  hunger  and  exposure."^ 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  suffering  the  Church  was  not 
idle.     The   chief  of  the  apostles   was  Vincent  Ferrer,  a 
Dominican  friar  and  indefatigable  winner  of  souls,  after- 
wards canonised  for  his  exertions.     This  sincere,  though 
forbidding  saint,  who  called  his  bigotry  religion  and  his 
hatred  of  heretics  love  of  God,  rushed  from  synagogue  to 
^Ahrni,  quoted  by  H.  Gractz,  History  of  the  Jtioi^  vol.   iv.  p.  220. 
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synagogue,  crucifix  in  hand,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
peace  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  infidels  to  repentance  by  promises  of  comfort  in  this 
world  and  by  threats  of  everlasting  damnation  in  the 
next.  Ferrer  was  more  than  an  orator.  His  sermons 
were  accompanied  with  exhibitions  of  the  priest's  dramatic 
genius  and  of  the  saint's  thaumaturgic  powers.  Impres- 
sive processions  and  sacred  hymns,  banners,  crucificcs,  and 
assaults  upon  the  Jews  heightened  the  effect  of  his 
impassioned  appeals.  Thousands  of  wretches  succumbed 
to  Ferrer's  eloquence,  and  many  synagogues  were  turned 
into  churches.  This  result  was  by  contemporary  p'lctj 
attributed  to  the  fiery  exhortations  addressed  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  miracles  performed  for  their  benefit,  by  St 
Vincent ;  but  a  twentieth  century  heretic,  while  admitting 
the  efficacy  of  exhortation  and  miracle,  may  be  pardoned 
for  suspecting  that  the  systematic  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  State  and  the  spontaneous  fury  of  the  mob 
had  at  least  some  influence  in  turning  the  hearts  of  the 
infidels. 

From  Castile  the  preacher  and  persecution  travelled  to 
i4>3Aragon.  The  newly-elected  King  Ferdinand,  who  owed 
his  elevation  to  Ferrer's  influence,  showed  his  gratitude 
by  placing  his  conscience  in  the  saint's  keeping  and  the 
royal  power  at  his  disposal.  St.  Vincent,  thus  armed  with 
both  necessaries  of  success — enthusiasm  and  means- 
journeyed  to  and  fro  in  the  country,  denouncing,  exhort- 
ing, threatening,  and  baptizing;  and  the  victims  of  his 
fervour  in  the  two  kingdoms  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
twenty  thousand  souls.  Such  is  the  persuasive  power  of 
theological  reasoning,  when  assisted  by  brute  force.  In 
the  same  year  a  compulsory  controversy  between  Hebrew 
renegades  and  Rabbis,  on  the  traditional  lines,  was  begun 
in  Tortosa. 

No  more  splendid  assembly  ever  met  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  gospel  of  divine  mercy  by  the  gratifica- 
tion of  human  vanity.  The  anti-pope  Benedict  XIII., 
clad  in  his  pontifical  robes,  sat  on  a  lofty  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  cardinals  and  prelates  refulgent  with  brocade 
of    gold    and    gems.       A    thousand    Spanish    grandees 
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tiironged  behind  this  glorious  group,  while  before  it 
stood  a  small  band  of  Jews  anxious  to  defend  their  faith, 
without  Imperilling  their  lives.  The  truth  of  Christi- 
anity was  beyond  cavil.  The  falsity  of  Judaism,  after  the 
advent  of  Christ,  was  equally  clear.  Does  the  Talmud 
recognise  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  or  not  ?  That  was  the 
question  which  was  debated  in  sixty-eight  sittings  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  twenty-one   months. 

And  so  the  ruin  of  the  Jews   was   progressing   satis- 
fectorily-     The  originators  of  the  persecution  passed  away 
one   after    the    other.     Benedict   XIII.  was    deposed    by 
the   Council    of  Constance   and    denounced    by   Vincent 
Ferrer   as    an    *'  unfrocked    and    spurious    Pope."     The 
renegade     Jew     Geronimo     vanished     into     his    native 
obscurity.     King  Ferdinand  died  in  1416,  and  St.  Vincent 
was   translated    to    heaven    three    years    later.     But    the 
tribulations  of  Israel   did   not  cease.     Pope   Martin   V., 
indeed,   surprised   the    world    with    a   Bull  of  toleration, 
dictated,  as  one  would  gladly  have  believed,  by  Christian 
charity;  as  documents  prove,  procured  by  bribery.     But 
the  plant  of  anti-Judaism  had   taken   too   deep   roots  to 
be    permanendy    stunted    by    this    tardy    edict.      Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  addressed  another  Bull  to  the  Bishops  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  withdrawing  the  indulgences  granted  to 
the  Jews  by  his  predecessor,  and  he  renewed  all  the  old 
restrictions,  adding  that   the    unclean    people  should    be 
confined  to  their  houses  during  Holy  Week.     Autograph 
letters    to    the    Castilian    ecclesiastics    exhorted    them    to 
enforce     the    PontiflPs    orders    without     mercy.      Pope  ,^- 
Nicholas  V.  aggravated  all  these  measures  of  oppression. 
The  Spanish  Jews  were  now  regarded  simply  as  out- 
laws.    The  pious  eschewed  all  dealings  with  them.     Hus- 
bandmen   deserted    the    fields,   and   shepherds  the  flocks 
belonging   to  the  proscribed   people ;    while   the   towns 
framed    new     regulations    for    their    utter    suppression. 
King  Henry  IV.  of  Castile   and  Juan   IL   of  Aragon, 
horror-struck  at  the  terrible  cruelty  of  this  treatment,  or 
rather  alarmed  at  its  consequences  on  the  royal  exchequer, 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews.     But 
their  efforts  met  with  no  success.     The  campaign  on  the 
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part  of  the  Dominicans  was  carried  on  vigorously,  back- 
sliders were  scented  out  and  punished,  charges  of  child- 
murder  were  preferred  against  the  Jews,  and  the  populace 
was  stirred  up  to  acts  of  violence,  which  grew  in  fcrocitv 
and  frequency  as  the  years  rolled  on.  In  1468  a  charge 
of  this  description  led  to  a  massacre  at  Sepulveda.     In  the 

1469  following  year  the  Cortes  of  Ocana  insisted  that  the  anti- 
Jewish  edicts  should  be  stringently  enforced.  Despite 
Henry's  feeble  protests,  the  Jews  for  many  years  con- 
tinued to  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  cruelty  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  populace  in  an  age  when  the  priests  and  the 
populace  were  most  crucL  They  were  not  members  of 
the  Church,  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  or  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  corporations.  Though  living 
among  the  Christians,  they  were  not  of  them.  They  were 
unpopular.  They  could  not  defend  themselves ;  and 
neither  bishops,  barons,  nor  burgesses  would  lift  a  finger 
in  their  defence.  They  were,  therefore,  abandoned  with- 
out reserve  and  without  remorse  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
clerical  and  civic  fanaticism.  The  Marranos  especially 
continued  to  be  the  pet  aversion  and  occupation  of  the 

K      Church. 

m  A  monastic  writer  of  Andalusia,  where  the  "  new  Chris- 

tians'*  were  most  numerous  and  now  most  miserable, 
quoted  by  Prescott,  summarises  contemporary  feeling 
regarding  them  in  the  following  eloquent  lines  :  *'  This 
accursed  race  were  either  unwilling  to  bring  their  children 
to  be  baptized,  or,  if  they  did,  they  washed  away  the  slain 
on  returning  home.  They  dressed  their  stews  and  other 
dishes  with  oil,  instead  of  lard  ;  abstained  from  pork; 
kept  the  Passover;  ate  meat  in  Lent;  and  sent  oil  to 
replenish  the  lamps  of  their  synagogues  ;  with  many  other 
abominable  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  They  enter- 
tained no  respect  for  monastic  lite,  and  frequcndy 
profaned  the  sanctity  of  religious  houses  by  the  violation 
or  seduction  of  their  inmates.  They  were  an  exceedingly 
politic  and  ambitious  people,  engrossing  the  most  lucra- 
tive municipal  offices,  and  preferred  to  gain  their 
livelihood  by  traffic,  in  which  they  made  exorbitant 
gains»  rather  than  by  manual  labour  or  mechanical  arts. 
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They  considered  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, whom  it  was  a  merit  to  deceive  and  plunder.  By 
their  wicked  contrivances  they  amassed  great  wealth,  and 
they  were  often  able  to  ally  themselves  by  marriage  with 
noble  Christian  families."  Here  we  find  all  the  old 
sources  of  the  Gentile's  hatred  towards  the  Jew :  anti- 
pathy due  to  diversity  of  character — as  manifested  in 
occupation,  daily  diet,  and  conduct ;  steeled  by  economic 
jealousy,  and  edged  by  religious  bigotry. 

Such  was  the  frame  of  the  public  mind,  when  short- 
sighted statecraft,   in  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Aragon,  was  wedded  to  narrow  piety  in  that  of  Isabella, 
heiress  to  the  Crown  of  Castile.     The  legitimate  offspring 
of  such  a  union  could  be  no  other  than  persecution.     But, 
even  if  the  sovereigns  were  enlightened  and  tolerant,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  could  have  stemmed  the  current. 
In  1473  the  mob  massacred  the  Constable  of  Castile  at 
Jacn,    because    he    attempted    to    repress    its    fury,    and, 
after  Isabella  the  Catholic's  accession  to  the  throne,  peti- 
tions   poured    in    from    all    sides    clamouring   for    the 
adrpation     of    the    '*  Jewish    heresy."     The     bigots    of 
Seville,  headed  by  the  Dominican  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Paul,  agitated  for  the  introduction   of  the   Inquisi- 
tion— a     tribunal     originally    established     during    Inno- 
cent III.'s  pontificate  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  for  the  suppression  of  heresy — and  their  demand 
was   seconded    by    the    Papal    Nuncio.      In    1477    Friar 
hilip  de  Barberi,  Inquisitor  for  Sicily,  arrived  in  Seville 
persuade  the  Spanish  monarchs  of  the  manifold  virtues 
ot  his   remedy   for   infidelity.     The  prospect  of  plunder 
lured  Ferdinand,  while  Isabella's  feminine  tenderness  was 
ass^led    by   the   importunities    and    the   casuistry   ot    her 
spiritual     advisers.      Torquemada,     the     narrow-hearted 
Dominican  of  universal   notoriety,   had  already  poisoned 
ihc  Queen's  mind  with  his  pernicious  maxims  or  intoler- 
ince,  when   he  acted  as  the  guardian   of  her  conscience 
in  early  youth.     In  that  susceptible  age  he  had  extorted 
from  his  pupil  the  promise  that  she  would  devote  her  life 
'*to  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  faith."      He  now  reappears 
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on  the  scene  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  fatal  vow. 
The  young  queen,  noble  and  generous  though  she  wasbv 
nature,  could  not  long  withstand  the  unanimous  exhorta- 
tions of  persons  whose  sanctity  her  religion  taught  her  to 
revere,  and  the  superiority  of  whose  wisdom  her  own 
modesty  prompted  her  to  accept  without  question.  Much 
less  could  she  resist  her  own  beloved  husband's  solicita- 
tions. All  that  was  good  or  engaging  in  her  conspired 
with  all  that  was  ignoble  in  her  counsellors  to  warp  her 
judgment,  to  silence  the  voice  of  her  heart,  and  to 
force  her  to  give  her  consent  to  one  of  the  greatest  cxima 
of  any  time. 

It  required  but  little  effort  to  induce  Pope  Sbtos  IV.  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Cas&Ie  fer 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  backsliders  to  JudiisD, 
and  the  necessary  Bull  was  issued  on  November  ist,  147J. 
But  the  Queen  still  hesitated  to  make  use  of  the  drad 
weapon,  while  her  husband  was  not  without  miagiiiBM 
regarding  the  absolute  power  claimed  by  the  tnbanaL  .ts 
a  last  resource,  before  proceeding  to  extrcncs,  & 
monarchs  commanded  Cardinal  Mendoza,  the  J 
of  Seville,  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  r^rKfifr 
in  a  short  catechism,  and  to  cause  his  dei^  to  dUhacAt 
light  among  the  benighted  Marranos  tbro^gfaoot  in 
diocese.  This  worthy  and  humane  ecdesBBsdc  fft^ 
obeyed  the  royal  command,  and  betook  hiinwy  to  w 
work  of  friendly  persuasion.  But  witfc  fink 
The  Christians  were  incited  to  acts  of  hostfi^  by 
of  Jewish  plots  against  the  Church  and  the 
Jewish  crimes  of  the  traditional  type,  such  as 
children  and  insults  offered  to  the  Host.  TIjc 
ment,  yielding  to  public  clamour,  expcQcd  the  Jc«s 
Seville  and  Cordova  in  1478,  and  renewed  the 
measures  of  repression  in  1480.  FarthenDorCi 
advised  Jew,  by  the  publication  of  a  csos 
Christianity  at  that  inopportune  moment,  threw  a3  j 
the  firc^  and  precipitated  a  catastrophe  which  pcdfl^ 
power  on  earth  could  have  averted  in  any  caae.  A 
whose  inflcjcibility  had  triumphed  over  the 
and  the  persecutions  of  fifteen  centuries  was 
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to  be  bent  by  the  good  Archbishop's  catechism ;  and,  after 
two  years'  fruitless  endeavour,  a  Commission  appointed 
for  the  purp>ose  returned  a  highly  disappointing  report. 
The  term  of  grace  having  expired,  the  only  remaining 
alternative  was  the  Inquisition.^ 

On  September  17th,  1480,  the  tribunal  was  constituted 
of  two  Dominicans  and  two  other  ecclesiastics  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  was  ordered  to  commence  operations 
at  Seville  without  delay.  The  civil  authorities  were 
instructed  to  lend  the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm  to  the 
Judges;  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  which  the  latter  at 
first  encountered  on  the  part  of  the  high-spirited  Castilians, 
they  were  obliged  to  confine  their  activity  for  a  while 
within  those  districts  of  Andalusia  which  depended 
directly  from  the  Crown.  However,  limited  as  the  field 
at  first  was,  it  proved  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  new  year,  148 1 ,  was  inaugurated  with  an  edict, 
published  on  January  2nd,  bidding  all  true  Catholics  to 
aid  the  tribunal  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission,  by  indicat- 
ing any  person  that  might  be  known  as,  or  suspected  of, 
entertaining  heretical  opinions.  The  result  was  a  monster 
hunt  with  men  for  quarry  and  hounds,  and  Satan  for  their 
master.  Soon  the  number  of  victims  grew  to  such  an 
atent  that  the  court  was  obliged  to  exchange  its  seat  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Paul,  within  the  city  of  Seville,  for 
the  larger  castle  of  Triana,  in  the  environs.  There  it 
established  its  headquarters  and  blasphemed  the  Deity 
whom  it  professed  to  serve  by  the  following  inscription, 
CDgraven  over  the  portal :  Exsurge^  Domine;  judica  causam 
iuam;  capiu  nobis  vulpeSy  "Arise,  O  Lord;  judge  thine 
own  cause  ;   capture  for  us  the  foxes." 

Day  after  day  the  Satanic  sport  went  on,  and  the 
number  of  "foxes"  increased  apace.  The  Jews  were  not 
even  allowed  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  animal.  Flight 
was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death,  and  was  prevented 
by  guards  posted  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  None  the  less, 
VJme  of  the  victims  succeeded  in  escaping   to  Granada, 

^A  History  of  tht  InquisU'ton  of  Sj>aia,  by  H.  C.  Lea  (Macmillan^ 
Voh,!.,  II.  and  III.  of  which  have  now  appeared,  1906),  is  a  monumental 
^vi  on  its  subject. 
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^^^        France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  where  thev   made  an  appcM 
^^^         to  the  Holy  See  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Holy  Oiiicn 
^^p        Sixtus  IV.  contented  himself  with  a  gende  rebuke  of  hfl 
^^^         subalterns    for   their   excessive  zeal,  soon    followed  by  a 
^^^         request   for  more  strenuous  "  purification,"  addressed  to- 
^^H        Ferdinand  and   Isabella.  ■ 

^^H  Never,  perhaps,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  diS 

^^M        the  detestable  trade  of  the  informer  flourish  so  lustily  h 
^^H         it    did    during    the    ensuing    years    in    Castile.      Bigotrjl 
^^M        malice,    cupidity    were    all    invited    to  contribute    to  t» 
^^H         havoc,  and,  as  the  accuser's  identity  was  sedulously  com 
^^1        ocaled  from  the  accused,  the  last  motive  for  self-restraint 
^^H        was  removed.     A   new  coat  or  a  clean  shirt  on  Saturday 
^^H        morning,  a  cold  hearth  on  Friday  evening,  avoidance  of 
^^H        feod  popular  among  the  Christians,  or  a  taste  for  a  kind 
^^H        ot  drink  affected  by  the  Jews,  a  visit  to  a  Jewish  house,— 
^^H        these  were   some   of  the  proofs  of  Judaism  accepted  as 
^^H        conclusive  evidence  by  this  model  court  of  justice.    The 
^^H        gnvc   itself  afforded    no    refuge    from    its    clutches.     A 
^^M       person  who  was  observed  to  turn  his  face  to  the  wzll 
^^H        when  dying  was  at  once   pounced    upon,  and    his  body 
^^H        shared  the  fate  of  living  heretics. 

^^V  The  Inquisition  had  been  in  existence  for  three  days 

W  when  six  wretches  suffered  at  the  stake.     Seventeen  more 

f[Jlowcd  in    March,  and   at  the  end  of  ten    months  the 

••big"   had    reached   the   number   of  two  hundred  and 

ninety-eight,  in  Seville  alone,  in  addition  to  many  effigies 

of  those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape.     The 

phguc  which  devastated  Seville  in  that  year  of  evil  omen 

did  ttot  interrupt  the  other  plague.     The  Inquisition  once 

More  moved  its  racks,  and  continued  its  infernal  work  in 

Altcena.     Meanwhile,  its    branch    establishments  carried 

on  a  brisk    bu^ness  in   human    lives   in   other    parts  of 

Andalusia,  and  their  diligence  is  proved  by  the  fact,  which 

wc  owe  to  the  Jesuit  historian  Mariana,  that  the  net  total 

of  victims  for  the  year  amounted  to  two  thousand  burnt 

^^K        alive,    and    seventeen    thousand    sentenced    to    loss    of 

^^P        propert)",    loss  of  civil    rights,   or  incarceration — mercies 

■  which   figured   in  the  balance  sheet    under   the    compre- 

I       >48j  hensive  euphemism  "reconciliation."     In  the  third  year 
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Wiomas  dc  Torquemada  was  appointed  by  Sixtus  IV. 
Inquisitor-General  of  Castile  and  AragoHj  invested  with 
fim  powers  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  for  the  Holy 
Office.  His  labours  resulted  in  the  modern  Inquisition, 
which  for  centuries  after  blasted  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and 
supplied  historians,  novelists,  and  dramatists  with  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  horrors.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
pleased  to  see  the  extension  of  the  grim  tribunars  opera- 
tions, and  Pedro  Arbu^s,  the  first  Inquisitor  who,  in  spite 
of  popular  protests,  ventured  to  make  his  appearance  in 
Aragon,  was  murdered  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saragossa.  But  H^S 
all  opposition  was  soon  silenced- 

Year  after  year  edicts  were  issued  and  read  in  every 
church  on  the  first  two  Sundays  of  Lent,  spurring  the 
filth ftil,  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation,  to  denounce 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  often  their  nearest  and  dearest ; 
for  loyalty  to  the  cause  cancelled  all  other  bonds.  Neither 
friendship  nor  family  affection  was  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  fanaticism,  and  the  vilest  crimes  against 
nature  and  morality  were  hallowed  by  the  blessings  of  the 
Church.  The  Marranos  and  their  Jewish  sympathisers 
and  abettors,  against  whom  the  terrible  engine  continued 
to  be  almost  exclusively  directed  under  Torquemada*s 
management,  were  decimated,  mulcted,  and  mutilated  at 
the  average  annual  rate  of  six  thousand  roasted  or 
*'  reconciled,*'  not  including  an  unknown  number  of 
orphaned  children  doomed  to  starvation  or  vice  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  patrimony. 

None  were  spared,  but  the  most  exalted  were  the  first 
to  be  laid  low  ;  judges  and  municipal  officers,  noble- 
men, and  even  clergymen  suspected  of  Judaism  were 
mysteriously  snatched  from  their  homes,  conveyed  to  the 
subterranean  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  there, 
amid  the  terrors  of  darkness  and  solitude,  were  kept  for 
a  while  in  strict  ignorance  of  the  specific  crime  with  which 
they  were  charged.  When  sufficiently  bewildered  in  his 
lonely,  cold,  and  lightless  cell,  the  prisoner  was  dragged 
before  the  court  and  asked  to  give  straight  and  lucid 
answers  to  crooked  and  vague  questions.  It  was  accepted 
as  a  principle  of  judicial   procedure  that  every  prisoner 
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was  guilty  until  he  proved  himself  to  be  innocent,  and 
that  it  was  better  that  ten  innocents  should  suffer  than 
one  infidel  escape.  Denial  of  guilt  was  visited  with  torture, 
persistence  in  denial  with  more  torture,  and  confession  of 
sin — to  obtain  which  was  an  essential  element  in  the 
Inquisitorial  process — with  sentence  of  death  or  confis- 
cation of  goods,  the  greater  part  of  which  went  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  prisoner's  trial  and  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  his  judges,  while  the  remainder  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  Royal  Treasury. 

Thus  the  martyrs,  mangled  by  the  rack,  emaciated  by 
privation,  and  almost  maddened  by  mental  suffering,  were 
led  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  spectacle  partook  of 
the  pomp  of  a  Roman  pageant  and  of  the  horror  of  a 
cannibal  feast.  Noble  Castilians.  arrayed  in  the  dark 
livery  of  the  Holy  Office,  disdained  not  to  act  as  banner- 
bearers  and  body-guards  to  the  monastic  executioners,  A 
brilliant  throng  of  gorgeously  apparelled  ecclesiastics  added 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  procession  and  enhanced  by 
contrast  the  humiliation  of  the  convicts,  who,  clad  in 
coarse  yellow  frocks  made  hideous  with  a  scarlet  cross 
and  designs  of  demons  and  hell-flames,  haggard  and 
already  half-dead  with  torture  and  terror,  tottered  to  the 
funeral  pyre.  This  was  piled  on  the  Quemaderc — a 
spacious  stone  platform,  with  the  statues  of  the  four 
major  prophets  erected  at  the  four  corners,  to  which  the 
victims  were  bound-  The  semi-decomposed  bodies  ot 
those  convicted  after  death,  torn  out  of  their  tombs,  were 
placed  upon  the  pile,  the  fuel  was  ignited,  and  the  same 
flames  gradually  and  slowly  reduced  the  quick  and  the 
dead  to  ashes. 

The  havoc  of  war  and  the  massacres  due  to  sudden 
eruptions  of  popular  fury  have  frequently  surpassed  these 
hecatombs  in  number  of  victims.  But  in  sustained  and 
cold-blooded  ferocity  authentic  history  contains  nothing, 
and  feverish  fiction  Httle,  that  can  compare  with  one  of 
them.  And  yet  the  Inquisitors  were  men — no  doubt 
honest,  pious,  and  honourable  men,  most  of  them  ;  sonnc 
perhaps  amiable,  nay  even  charitable  men.  Unfortu- 
nately they  imagined  themselves  to  be  something  more — 
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ministers  of  Heaven's  will  on  earth.  It  was  this  fatal 
certainty  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  that  turned 
the  Inquisitors  into  monsters.  Man  would  less  often 
become  a  fiend  if  he  never  mistook  himself  for  an  angel, 

Torquemada  himself,  who  has  been  execrated  through 
the  ages  as  the  red-handed  protagonist  of  the  appalling 
tragedy,  hardly  deserves  his  great  reputation.  There  is 
little  originality  in  his  crime.  He  was  not  more  cruel, 
but  only  more  conscientious,  courageous,  and  consistent 
than  millions  of  the  men  of  his  generation  and  creed. 
^Vhcn  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  Cardinal  Newman 
—in  English  gentleman  and  scholar — preaching  that  *'To 
spare  a  hcresiarch  is  a  false  and  dangerous  pity.  It  is  to 
endanger  the  souls  of  thousands,  and  it  is  uncharitable 
towards  himself,*''  can  we  wonder  that  a  Spanish  priest 
should  have  acted  on  that  principle  in  the  fifteenth 
century  ?  Strong  convictions  do  not,  of  course,  excuse 
unscrupulous  and  unrelenting  brutality,  but  they  explain 
it.  Given  such  a  conviction,  persecution  becomes  a  duty 
and  toleration  a  sin.  If  the  persecutor  cannot  command 
our  respect,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  our  compassion. 
Torquemada  deserves  our  pity  almost  as  much  as  his 
victims.  The  drama  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
was  an  example  of  that  highest  kind  of  tragedy  which 
needs  no  villain.  Faith  had  spun  the  plot ;  chance 
supplied  the  actor. 

Year  after  year  the  hunt  went  on.  But,  in  spite  of 
Torquemada's  unremitting  endeavours,  few  Israelites 
hesitated  in  the  option  between  the  font  and  the  stake 
offirred  to  them.  Few  chose  the  first,  and,  even  with 
these,  conversion  was  merely  a  device  for  escape  from 
death.  Inquisitors  come  and  Inquisitors  go,  but  Israel 
endures  for  ever;  and  the  hope  of  a  better  future  supplied 
an  indomitable  patience  with  the  present.  Disappointment 
infuriated  the  persecutors,  but  failed  to  increase  the  ranks 
of  the  proselytes.  It  was  in  vain  that  ancient  calumnies 
were  revived,  and  fresh  ones  invented.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  spies  redoubled  their  activity,  and  the  judges 
strained  their  murderous  ingenuity.  It  was  in  vain  that  a 
Jpoiogia  pro  vita  ssta,  p.  19. 
L 
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tempest  of  execration  and  derision  raged  round  the 
children  of  Israel.  Torquemada  and  his  accomplices  were 
at  last  forced  to  recognise  the  fiict  that  Judaism  could  not 
be  extirpated,  save  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews,  And 
forthwith  all  his  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on 
persuading  the  sovereigns  to  drive  the  unclean  and 
accursed  race  out  of  the  country. 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow  for  the  wretched  Jews, 
who  feared  exile  even  more  than  execution.  They  had 
borne  imprisonment,  ignominy,  penury,  and  mutilation 
unflinchingly,  in  the  hope  that  ume  would  soften  the 
heart,  or  at  least  wear  out  the  arm,  of  pcrsccutioa. 
But  final  banishment,  with  all  the  terrible  perils  of  ship- 
wreck, of  famine,  of  attack  by  pirates  and  of  disease 
which  a  large  and  unprotected  crowd  voyaging  the  high 
seas  was  certain  to  encounter  in  those  days,  would 
mean  irretrievable  ruin  for  the  whole  race.  Moreover 
the  Jews  loved  Spain  with  passionate  devotion/  as  is 
shown  by  the  mediaeval  Hebrew  poetry  which  assumes  ■ 
some  of  its  most  glowing  eloquence  in  praise  of  Anda- 
lusia. So,  in  order  to  avoid  expatriation,  the  leading  |i 
Jews  offered  thirty — some  say  three  hundred — thousand  " 
ducats   to   the   sovereigns  as  a   ransom   for  their  people, 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  intent  on  bringing  their  costly  l| 
Moorish  campaign  to  a  successful  issue,  were  not  dis- 
inclined to  listen  to  a  proposal  which  promised  a 
reinforcement  of  their  military  resources.  They  received 
the  Jewish  deputy  in  audience,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  negotiations  coming  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion, when,  at  the  psychological  moment,  Torquemada, 
the  sleepless  and  ruthless,  burst  into  the  apartment  of 
the  palace  where  the  interview  was  held,  and,  lifting  up 
a  crucifix,  which  he  drew  forth  from  beneath  his  cassock, 
thundered  at  the  King  and  Queen :  *' Judas  Iscariot  sold 
his  master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Your  Highnesses 
would  sell  Him  anew  for  thirty  thousand ;  here  He  is, 

^  This  attachment  of  Jews  to  countries  with  which  they  have  long  m 
been   identified  recurs  at  the  present  day,     Jewish  emigration  associa-    ~ 
tions  are  constantly  &ced  by  the  reluctance  of  very  many  Russian  Jewi 
to  tear  themselves  from  Russia. 
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Mim  and  barter  Him  away."     With  these  words  the 
iblc  actor  cast  the  crucifix  upon  the  table  and  left  the 


poi 
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I  The  effect  of  the  scene  on  the  sovereigns'  minds  was 
jBuch  as  the  crafty  priest  had  anticipated.  His  sudden  and 
opportune  appearance,  and  his  equally  sudden  disappear- 
ance, savoured  of  the  miraculous  ;  his  solemn  warning 
seemed  to  issue  from  Heaven.  The  same  superstitious 
iBubserviencc  to  ghostly  influence  which  had  induced 
Isabella  more  than  a  dozen  years  before  to  sanction  the 
Ipcrsecution  of  the  Jews,  now  induced  her  to  order  their 
expulsion.  Nor  was  there  a  voice  to  protest.  The 
Castilians  who  would  have  bitterly  resented  the  arbitrary 
banishment  of  one  of  themselves,  heard  with  complacency 
!;a  similar  decision  taken  against  a  whole  nation.  For 
Israel  was  a  people  apart.  They  had  no  share  in  its 
interests;  and  it  had  no  share  in  their  rights. 

It  was  the  month  of  March  in  1492,  a  year  of  incom- 
parable moment  for  Spain,  for  Europe,  and  for  the  world 
at  large.  That  year  witnessed  the  capitulation  of  Granada, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  in  the  West; 
a  victory  for  the  Cross  which  was  received  with  hearty 
thanksgivings  throughout  Christendom  as  a  providential 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Constantinople.  The  same 
year  saw  the  departure  of  Christopher  Columbus,  under 
the  flag  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  on  that  memorable 
voyage  which  was  to  result  in  a  triumph  wherein  the 
whole  of  mankind  had  reason  to  rejoice.  The  same 
hands  which  signed  those  two  glorious  treaties  now 
aflixed  their  signatures  to  the  edict  that  banished  the  Jews 
from  the  land  in  which  they  had  lived  longer  than  their 
persecutors,  which  they  had  loved  as  much,  and  adorned 
more  than  they. 

The  end  of  July  was  fixed  as  the  limit  for  their  prepara- 
tions. They  were  permitted  to  liquidate  their  possessions 
and  to  carry  away  the  proceeds  in  bills  of  exchange,  but 
not  in  gold  or  silver,  for  an  existing  law  forbade  the 
exportation  of  precious  metals  from  the  country.  The 
consequence  of  the  edict  was  that  the  Jews  were  t'orced 
to  sell  or  barter  away  some  of  their  effects  at  a  nominal 
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price,  and  to  leave  the  greater  portion  behind  them.  If 
contemporary  witnesses  are  to  be  believed,  a  house  was 
seen  bartered  for  an  ass,  and  a  vineyard  for  a  suit  of  clothes- 
In  Aragon  the  property  of  the  Jews  was  sequestered  by 
the  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  and  the 
people  constantly  reviled  for  their  excessive  wealth  and 
usury  were  found  to  owe  more  than  they  possessed! 

The  last  months  of  the  Jews'  sojourn  in  Spain  wcrt 
spent  by  the  priests  in  frantic  efforts  at  conversion.  But 
those  who  had  opposed  an  adamant  firmness  to  temptation 
when  they  had  much  to  lose,  could  not  be  expected  to 
yield  when  reduced  to  beggary.  The  consciousness  of 
suffering  for  the  Idea  brought  with  it  an  exaltation  that 
shed  a  halo  over  their  misery.  This  affliction  also  was  a 
fatherly  rod,  to  be  borne  with  fortitude ;  an  ordeal  to  be 
endured  as  a  test  of  faith;  a  humiliation  that  contained  in 
it  a  promise  of  future  glory.  The  God  of  their  fathers, 
who  had  led  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  and  fed 
them  in  the  wilderness  in  the  days  of  old,  would  not 
suffer  his  children  to  perish.  The  waters  would  again  be 
divided  for  them,  and  the  sea  made  dry  land.  This  last 
expectation,  confidently  encouraged  by  the  Rabbis,  proved 
vain  when  the  exiles  reached  the  coast.  But  failure  did 
not  shake  the  faith  of  the  children  of  Israel,  The 
severer  the  martyrdom,  the  greater  the  certainty  of 
beatitude.  Scattered  and  scorned  though  they  were, 
the  day  would  dawn  when  they  would  once  more  be 
gathered  under  Jehovah*s  parent  pinion.  The  light  of 
Zion   still  shone  in   the  distance  undimmed. 

Thus,  poor  in  worldly  possessions,  but  rich  in  hope; 
defenceless,  j^et  strong  in  faith,  they  journeyed  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  frontiers ;  the  healthy  and  the 
sicltj  old  men  bending  over  their  staffs,  little  footsore 
children  tottering  by  their  fathers'  sides,  and  infants 
clinging  to  their  mothers'  breasts.  Venerable  Rabbis  and 
scholars,  delicately  nurtured  maidens,  young  gentlemen, 
yesterday  proud  cavaliers,  to-day  penniless  and  brokciv 
spirited  paupers — they  all  dragged  their  weary  limbs  in 
various  directions :  some  north,  others  south ;  one  group 
to  the  cast  and  another  to  the  west.     Many  a  wet  eye 
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lowed  the  melancholy  processions,  and  many  a  warm 
Spanish  heart  melted  to  pity,  but  no  hand  was  held 
out  to  the  wanderers,  no  word  of  comfort  was  addressed 
to  them:  the  fear  of  God  restrained  many;  the  fear  of 
Torquemada  more.  The  time  of  year  added  to  the 
sadness  of  the  spectacle.  Andalusia  was  bathing  in  the 
exuberant  beauty  of  a  Spanish  summer ;  the  sky  smiled 
blue  and  bright  overhead,  the  earth  was  spangled  with 
flowers  beneath,  the  birds  warbled  blithely  in  the  trees 
and  bushes,  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  orange 
blossoms;  Nature  seemed  to  hold  a  carnival  of  joy  in 
mockery  of  the  misery  and  hcartlessness  of  man. 

The  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  England  at  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  was  mere  child^s  play  compared 
with  their  expulsion  from  Spain  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth.  The  Jews  who  Jeft  England  had  only  been  in 
the  country  for  two  centuries ;  those  who  now  left  Spain 
had  lived  there  more  than  twelve.  The  English  exiles 
had  borne  small  part  in  England's  greatness  ;  the  Spanish 
Jews  had  served  the  state  in  the  highest  capacities,  had 
won  universal  fame  in  art,  science  and  literature,  and  had 
become  to  the  rest  of  the  world's  Jewries  an  exemplar  of 
that  harmonious  combination  of  piety  with  culture  which 
was  nowhere,  outside  Spain,  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
mediaeval  life.  And  in  quantity  as  in  quality  the  Spanish 
banishment  far  surpassed  its  English  prototype.  The 
exiles  from  England  amounted  at  most  to  sixteen 
thousand;  those  from  Spain  were  computed  at  least  as 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  Some  accounts  even 
rsusc  them  to  five  times  that  number.  It  was  a  move- 
ment on  a  scale  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  exodus 
of  Israel  from  Egypt,  with  the  sole  difference  that, 
whereas  the  Jews  had  dwelt  in  Egypt  as  strangers  and 
bondsmen  in  the  land,  in  Spain  they  had  become  in 
many  respects  Spaniards.  But  the  crime,  augmented  by 
a  similar  crime  against  the  Moors,  brought  its  penalty 
with  it.  Even  accepting  the  lowest  estimate  as  nearest 
the  correct  one,  the  price  in  skill,  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, which  Spain — despite  her  recent  militarj'  achieve- 
ments and  her  budding  power  beyond  the  seas — had  to 
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ftffor  the  gradfidtion  of  her  religious  fanaticism  cannot 
tamtf  be  calculated;  but  it  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  The 
same  joke  which  crushed  the  alien  and  the  infidel  could 
not  hilt  cramp  the  native  and  the  Christian.  Freedom 
of  thotight,  speech,  or  action  was  dead.  Intellectual 
culture  was  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  monasticism,  and 
material  prosperity  by  mendicity.  Meanwhile  the  value 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabellas  Hebrew  subjects  could  not 
but  have  been  realised  immediately  on  their  departure. 
The  Spanish  Government,  prompted  by  the  Spanish 
Church,  had  said  to  the  Jews*  *'Be  baptized  or  be  gone!" 
The  Jews  went,  and  the  life  of  Spain  went  with  them. 
Stately  mansions  fell  into  mossy  decay,  rich  cornficldj 
and  vineyards  were  turned  into  waste  land,  busy  and 
populous  cities  were  suddenly  silenced  as  by  a  tnagiciao*s 
black  art.  In  return,  Spain  nursed  the  cold  comfort  of 
having  served  the  cause  of  the  gloomy  and  bloodthirsty 
monster  that  the  age  called  God. 

Nothing  throws  a  clearer  light  on  the  spirit  of  tk 
times  than  the  comments  of  contemporary  writers  on 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  suicidal  policy.  The  Spuiik 
historians  join  in  a  chorus  of  indiscriminate  panegrci 
the  Spanish  poets  sing  paeans  to  the  triumph  of  the  FbA. 
Foreign  spectators,  while  deprecating  the  severity  of  Ac 
methods  employed,  have  nothing  but  pntsc  £at  tk 
motive.  They  all  applaud  the  deed  as  a  tariiiot  of 
temporal  to  spiritual  interests.  It  is  true  that  FcnEnui's 
treasury  was  the  richer  for  the  confiscated  ptu|iqif  aS  dbe 
Jews.  But»  though  lust  for  plunder  may  be 
the  mainspring  of  his  own  policy,  it  was  act  tie 
motive  of  the  Dominicans,  nor  had  it  any  Ame  m  h^ 
bella's  conduct.  This  amiable  princess  has  had  her  wtA 
bare  in  the  confession :  'Mn  the  love  of  OrriBt  wai  fm 
maiden  mother  I  have  caused  great  misery, 
depopulated  towns  and  districts,  pnmnces  and 
doras,"  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  like  the 
was  a  crime  committed  principally  por  owuft  tit 
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Velve  thousand  of  Spanish  fjgitives  sought  shelter  in 
Tavarre,  where,  after  a  few  years'  peace,  they  were  again 
►nfrontcd  with  the  alternatives  of  baptism  or  banishment. 
lost  of  them,  worn  out  with  distress  and  disappoint- 
icnt,  adopted  Christianity,  and  some  of  these  converts 
:urncd   to  Spain. 

Eighty  thousand  of  the  exiles  crossed  into  Portugal  and 
irchased  permission  to  tarry  in  that  kingdom  for  eight 
lonths,  preparatory  to  their  departure  for  Africa.  King 
►hn  II.  even  connived  at  the  permanent  settlement  of 
►mc  of  them  in  the  country.  But  the  King's  tolerance 
was  not  shared  by  his  subjects.  John  had  already  been  1481 
beset  with  complaints  of  Jewish  cavaliers  being  suffered  to 
parade  the  streets  mounted  on  richly  caparisoned  horses 
and  mules,  arrayed  in  fine  cloaks  and  velvet  doublets,  and 
dangling  gilt  swords  at  their  sides.  Under  his  successor 
popular  hatred  obtained  the  satisfaction  which  had 
hitherto  been  denied  to  it.  King  Emanuel,  a  liberal 
but  deeply  enamoured  prince,  was  forced  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  his  superstitious  betrothed, — the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, — who  made  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews  a  condition  of  her  acceptance  of  his  suit;  and 
he  ordered  the  hapless  people  to  quit  his  dominions.  1495 
But,  as  though  the  measure  of  IsraeFs  woes  were  not  yet 
full,  the  same  King,  yielding  again  to  the  pressure  of  love, 
caused  all  Jewish  children  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
under  to  be  torn  from  their  parents  in  order  to  be  kept  in 
Portugal,  and  be  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  scenes 
[ony  which  followed  this  diabolical  edict  would  be 
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revolting  beyond  endurance,  but  for  their  occurrence 
directly  after  the  autos-da-fi.  Many  Jewish  mothctv 
mad  with  grief  and  despair,  slew  their  darlings  with 
their  own  hands  and  then  destroyed  themselves.  A  con- 
temporary writer  concludes  his  description  of  these  ghasdjr 
events  with  the  characteristic  comment :  '*  It  was  a  great 
mistake  in  King  Emanuel  to  think  of  converting  to 
Christianity  any  Jew  old  enough  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  Moses."  In  the  writer's  opinion  the  age  limit  ought 
to  have  been  three  years. 

Many  Jews,  afraid  to  face  the  perils  of  the  unknown, 
■^•'■^'^^■tf^  themselves  from  the  storm  under  the  cloak  of 
ooftvcnaoo.  and  either  remained  in  Portugal  or  returned 
to  Spnn  to  join  the  pseudo-converts  left  there,  and  for 
ages  after  supplied  the  hounds  of  the  Inquisition  with 
a  keddij  occupation.  The  State,  of  course,  aided  the 
Cburcfa  in  her  lethal  work;  for  dissent  in  religion  is  close 
akni  to  dissent  in  politics,  and  domestic  discord  is  incom- 
paffiM^  with  vigorous  expansion  abroad. 

x^^  Meanwhile  Torquemada's  successor,  Deza,  surpassed 
the  great  Inquisitor  in  ferocity  and  energy.  One  of  his 
confederates,  called  Lucero,  was  nicknamed  even  by  his 
own  associates  Tenebrero,  on  account  of  the  darkness 
aftd   cruelty   of    his    temper,    which    drove    the    people 

ij*oft  of  Cordova  to  revolt.  Immediately  after  Cardinal  Ximcncs 
became  Grand  Inquisitor,  and,  with  his  predecessor's  bit 
bdbre  his  eyes,  proved  less  savage.  But  what  the 
Inquisition  lost  in  height  of  iniquity  was  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  extension  of  its  activity  over  a  new  field — 
the  Yanquishcd  Mohammedans — who  were  also  permitted 
to  choose  between  baptism  and  banishment;  while  the 
Monescocs^  or  Moorish  converts,  were  treated  in  the 
same  nunner  as  the  Jewish  Marranos. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  tracks  by  whlcH'^^ 
the  *•  foxes**  could  be  run  to  earth.  One  of  these  was  ^ 
the  eating  of  bitter  herbs  and  lettuces  at  the  time  of 
the  I\issover.  Every  Christian  was  virtually  a  spy  and 
an  informer,  sometimes  unintentionally,  more  often  with 
deliberate  eagerness.  Pedigrees  were  strictly  examined, 
and  those  found  tainted  with  Jewish  blood  were  cruellv 
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persecuted,  or  at  least  treated  as  social  outcasts.      Neither 

moral  excellence  nor  even  high  position  in  the  Church, 

accompanied    by    sincere    devotion,    was   accepted   as    an 

expiation   for  the   sin   of  birth.     Detected  heretics  were 

punished   by  imprisonment,   by   exile,   by   ruinous   fines, 

and  by  fire.     And  yet  the  pestilent  sect,  too  clever  to  be 

convinced  by  theological  reasoning  or  to  betray  its  want 

of  conviction,  survived  and  flourished  in   secret — a  vast 

^fitcmasonry  of  passive  unbelievers  spreading  its  crooked 

Hkbbterranean  passages  in  every  direction  under  the  very 

foundations  of  the  Holy  Office.     Neither  the  penalties 

inflicted    by    the    State,    nor    the    tortures,    even    more 

terrible,   of  the   Church   availed    against   the    treacherous 

tenacity  of  the  eternal  people.     Persecution,  which  goads 

ihc  brave  to  heroism,  makes  hypocrites  of  the  timid ;  and 

these  Marranos,  compelled  to   pit   their  cunning  against 

that    of   the    Holy    Office,    developed    all   the    unlovely 

qualities   of  those   who  lead  a  double   life ;    who   live   a 

daily  lie.     They  were  forced  to  be  false   either  to  their 

God   or   to   themselves.     They  chose   the    latter  course. 

They  aped  their  Christian  neighbours  in  demeanour  and 

dialect,    p)articipated    in    religious    rites   and    sacraments 

which    they  abhorred,   ate    food   which    nauseated    them, 

kissed   relics  which  inspired  them  with    repugnance,   and 

sprinkled  themselves  with  holy  water  which  made  them 

inwardly  feel  polluted.     But  the  sad  and  sordid  comedy 

could  not  always  be  maintained.     The  voice  of  conscience 

occasionally  proved   too   strong  even  for  the  instinct  of 

sdf-preservation,  and  many  a  Marrano  ended  a  miserable 

life  by  a   noble   martyrdom.     Again,   the    power  of  the 

blood,    sometimes    in    the    second     or    third    generation, 

asserted    itself,    and    the    child   or   the    grandchild    of  a 

convert,  though  he  might  be  a  priest  or  a  monk,  reverted 

to  the  fiuthof  his  fathers. 

The  pseudo-converts  of  Portugal  fared  no  better.  In 
1506  they  were  massacred,  and  their  women  were  dis- 
honoured in  great  numbers  at  Lisbon  and  in  the  open 
country.  In  the  midst  of  these  tribulations  they  heard 
of  David  Reubeni,  who  had  arisen  in  the  East  to  fulfil  About  i 
the  ancient    prophecies,  and  to    bring   about    the    ever- 
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expected  and  ever-deferred  liberation  of  Is 
came  over  to  Europe,  declaring  himself  to  be  the  brother 
of  a  Jewish  prince  reigning  in  Arabia,  sent  to  solicit  the 
Pope's  assistance  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Moham-< 
medans.  Clement  VII.,  a  Pontiff  too  mediocre  to  exce| 
in  virtue  or  in  fanaticism,  yet  an  adroit  diplomat,  receivecf 
the  envoy  in  audience,  and  treated  him  with  great  di»^ 
tinction.  David  was  acclaimed  by  the  Roman  and  other 
Jews  with  enthusiasm,  and  was  finally  invited  by  the 
King  of  Portugal  to  his  Court,  whither  he  set  sail  in  I 
ship  flying  a  Jewish  flag.  At  Lisbon  David  met  with 
a  magnificent  reception  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  witli 
frenetic  applause  on  the  part  of  the  Marranos,  who  saw 
in  him  the  promised  Redeemer  and  the  future  King  oi 
Israel.  But  he  was  soon  after  expelled  from  Portugal^ 
owing  to  the  relapse  into  Judaism  of  a  young  Marrano 
visionary,  Diogo  Plres  by  name. 

This  *^  new-Christian,"  excited  by  David*s  missionj 
underwent  circumcision  and  received  mysterious  and 
wonderful  messages  from  heaven.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Solomon  Molcho  and  fled  to  Turkey,  where  hc 
was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  his  co-religionists  at 
Salonica  and  Adrianople,  communicated  his  Cabbalistic 
hallucinations  through  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
1530  preached  the  pleasures  of  martyrdom,  visited  Rome,  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  vision,  and  made  himself  supremely 
ridiculous  by  prophesying  multifarious  calamities  to  th<s 
Eternal  City.  After  an  unsuccessful  efl^ort  to  win  over 
the  King  of  Portugal  and  Charles  V.,  Solomon  proceeded 
to  Venice  in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of  that  Republic, 
and  there  he  narrowly  escaped  the  effects  of  a  poisoned' 
draught  administered  to  him  by  a  brother-Jew.  In  the 
meantime  some  of  his  predictions,  strangely  enough,  had 
come  true.  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Imperial  troops  and] 
devastated  by  a  flood,  Lisbon  was  ruined  by  earthquakcsJ 
and  a  brilliant  comet  announced  the  approaching  end  on 
the  world.  Thereupon  Solomon  returned  to  Rome* 
where  the  Pope  honoured  him  as  a  true,  if  mouiiiful, 
prophet.  But,  whilst  in  Rome,  he  had  another  narrow 
escape — this  time  from  the  claws  of  the  Inquisition — an 
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^K  spirited  away  by  the  friendly  Pope  in  the  dead  of 
^bit,  only  to  tall  into  them  next  year  at  Mantua.  There  1532 
^■last  the  poor  self-deluded  Messiah  was  accorded  the 
^Bwn  of  martyrdom  which  he  had  so  ardently  coveted. 
^Be  was  burnt  alive.  Solomon's  followers  long  refused 
^■believe  that  he  was  dead;  cherishing  hopes  of  his 
^Braculous  escape  and  re-appearance.  But  he  was  dead 
^B  earnest. 

^BiJ)avid  Reubeni  was  denied  even  this  last  honour.     The 
^biperor  Charles  handed  him  over  to  the  Spanish  Holy 
^PCce,   in   the   vaults  of  which  he   languished    for  three 
^■trs  and  was  finally  killed  in  an  obscure  manner.     An 
^Bcharitable  and  uncritical  world  has  branded  Solomon  as 
^■bol  and  David  as  a  rogue.     Nothing  fails  like  failure. 
^Kan  unsuccessful  patriot  is  called  an  adventurer  and  an 
^ftsuccessful  financier  a  swindler,  an  unsuccessful  Messiah 
^■ust  submit  to  be  stigmatised  as  an  impostor. 
^B  Not  many  years  afterwards  the  Inquisition  was  erected  in 
^fcrtugal  at  the  instigation  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  at  the 
^^^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  occurred  at 
^Bsbon  an  event  which  supplied  it  with  a  fresh  excuse  for 
^Brsecution.    A  Franciscan  monk  of  noble  descent,  Diogo 
^v  name,  declared  that  by  reading  the  Bible  he  came  to 
^Be  conclusion  that  Judaism  and  not  Christianity  was  the 
^Kie  religion.      Diogo  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon;   but, 
^ft  he  freely  confessed  his  guilt,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
^■jcasion  for  torture.     However,  monks  have  seldom  been 
^fcvcrncd   by   lay   logic.     Diogo  was  put  to  the  rack  in 
^■der    to    betray    his    accomplices.     After    two    years    of 
^Brture,  varied  with  theological  discussion,  he  was  burnt  1603 
^B  the  stake  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
^■duding  the  Regent.     Diogo's  example  invigorated  the 
^Kurage  of  the  Portuguese  crypto-Jews  and  caused  many 
^B  denounce    Christianity   openly,    regardless   of    consc- 
^■jiences.     Diogo's  martyrdom  was  celebrated  by  a  young 
^■wish  p>oet  who,  however,  escaped  the  crown  which  his 
^Bithusiasm  deserved  by  fleeing  to  Amsterdam.     Another 
P^Oung   Marrano  poet  also  was  induced  by  Diogo's  con- 
nmcy  to  revert  to  Judaism.     This  revival  of  zeal  for  the 
I^Ld  faith  spurred  the  Holy  Office  to  greater  strenuous- 
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ness  on  its  part.  At  one  time  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Marranos  were  arrested,  tortured  and  threatened  with 
cremation.  The  multitude  of  victims,  howeverj  was 
embarrassing  to  the  Government.  Moreover  the  Court 
lay  under  heavy  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Marranos. 
and  the  latter  exerted  themselves  by  might  and  money  to 
procure  the  release  of  their  brethren.  They  offered  to 
Philip  III,  not  only  a  gift  of  the  sums  due  to  them  but, 
in  addition,  1,200,000  cruzados  (^^  120,000),  and  they 
also  spent  1  50,000  cruzados  among  the  King's  councillors 
in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
Philip  III.  was  not  deaf  to  a  plea  for  mercy  supported  by 
so  powerful  an  array  of  arguments,  and  he  induced  Pope 

1604  Clement  VIIL  to  pardon  the  prisoners.  The  Inquisition 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  content  itself  with  the  sem- 
blance of  an  execution.  The  captives,  clad  as  penitents, 
were  led  to  the  auto-da-fi  in  Lisbon,  where  they  publicly 
expressed  a  hypocritical  contrition  tor  their  sin  and  were 
rewarded  with  loss  of  all  civic  rights. 

1609  Five  years  later  the  Morescoes,  or  Moorish  converts, 
were  finally  expelled  by  Philip  III.,  while  the  Marranos 
endured  and  supplied  victims  for  the  grim  altar  of  the 
Holy  Office.  Granada^  Cordova,  Lisbon,  and  other  cities 
in  both  Spain  and  Portugal  continued  to  be  illuminated 
with  the  funereal  flames  of  the  autos-da-fe.  As  late  as 
1652  we  find  a  distinguished  Portuguese  diplomatist  of 
Jewish  origin,  Emanuel  Fernando  de  Villa-Real,  on  his 
return  from  Paris,  where  he  acted  as  consul  of  the  Portu- 
guese Court,  seized,  tortured,  and  burnt  at  the  stake. 
Three  years  later  fifty-seven  crypto- Jews  were  on  one  day 

1655  sentenced  atCuenca;  the  majority  to  corporal  punishment 
and  loss  of  property,  ten  to  death  by  fire.  In  the  same 
year  twelve  more  wretches  were  roasted  in  Granada,  and 
in  1660  sixty  Marranos  at  Seville  were  led  to  the  auto- 
da-fiy  where  four  of  them  were  strangled  and  burnt,  and 
three  burnt  alive,  while  the  effigies  of  those  who  had  fled 
were  solemnly  cremated.  Amongst  the  latter  was  the 
picture  of  Antonio  Enriquez  de  Gomez,  the  popular 
soldier  and  dramatist,  contemporary  of  Calderon,  and 
author    of    twenty-two    comedies    which     earned    great 
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applause  in  Madrid.  The  original  of  the  picture  had 
fortunately  escaped  to  France,  where  he  died  five  years 
after  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Another  large  contingent  of  Spanish  emigrants  repaired 
to  the  ports  of  Santa  Maria  and  Cadiz,  and  was  conveyed 
by  a  Spanish  fleet  to  the  Barbary  coast.  They  landed  at 
Ercilla,  a  Christian  colony,  on  their  way  to  Morocco. 
But,  long  before  they  reached  their  destination,  the  desert 
tribes  attacked  them,  plucked  them  of  the  little  money 
which  they  had  contrived  to  conceal  on  their  persons 
before  leaving  Spain,  massacred  many  of  the  men,  violated 
many  of  the  women  ;  and  the  survivors,  after  untold  hard- 
ships, and  almost  starving,  retraced  their  steps  to  Ercilla 
and  sought  repose  in  baptism. 

Many  Spanish  Jews  found  refuge  in  Turkey.     Bayezid 
11.,  on  hearing  of  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  :  **  Do  they  call  this  Ferdinand  a  politic 
prince,    who    thus   impoverishes    his    own    kingdom   and 
enriches  ours?"     The  Turkish  monarch's  speech  may  be 
apocryphal.     It  sounds  far  too  modern  and  occidental  for 
a  Turk  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Bayezid  was  probably 
swayed  by  religious  rather  than  by  economic  considera- 
tions.    The  Jews  are  regarded  by  the  Mohammedans  as  a 
"  People  of  the   Book,"  and   they   have   much   more  in 
cooimon  with  them  than  with  the  Christians.     Both  sects 
believe  in  one  only  God,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  polytheistic  ;  they  both  practise  circumcision  ; 
they   both   indulge   in    ceremonial   ablutions   and    similar 
forms  of  external   symbolism.     Hence   there  has  always 
existed    a    certain     degree    of    sympathy     between    the 
followers  of  the  Mohammedan  and  those  of  the  Mosaic 
law.      It   is  also  probable   that   the   Sultan    was  glad   to 
emphasise  Moslem  benevolence  by  harbouring  the  victims 
of  Christian  barbarity. 

But,  be  the  Sultan's  motives  what  thev  may,  his  action 
is  certain,  and  highly  creditable  to  his  humanity.  He 
welcomed  the  immigrants  into  his  dominions,  where  they 
throve  as  long  as  the  Ottoman  Empire,  In  the  golden 
age  of  the  Osmanli  the  Jews  of  the  Levant  eclipsed  their 
Greek  fellow-subjects  in  wealth  and  rivalled  their  Turkish 
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account  of  the  policy  and  the  manners  of  the  Turks 
the  eighteenth  century,  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
be  Jewish  colony  of  Adrianople. 
•*  I   observed,"  she  says,  '*  that  most  of  the  rich   trades- 
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pie  are  Jews.     That  people  are  in  incredible  power  in 
lits  country.     They  have  many  privileges  above  all  the 
latural    Turks    themselves,    and    have    formed    a    very 
fortable  commonwealth   here,    being  judged   by  their 
>wn  laws.     They  have   drawn    the   whole  trade  of  the 

pjre  into  their  hands,  partly  by  the  firm  union  amongst 
themselves,  partly  by  the  idle  temper  and  want  of  industry 
it  the  Turk.  Every  Bassa  has  his  Jew,  who  is  his  homme 
i*affasres;  he  is  let  into  all  his  secrets  and  does  all  his 
nisiness.  No  bargain  is  made^  no  bribes  received,  no 
ncTchandizes  disposed  of,  but  what  passes  through  his 
atkIs.  They  are  the  physicians,  the  stewards,  and  the 
atcrpreters  of  all  the  great  men.     You  may  judge  how 

vantageous  this  is  to  a  people  who  never  fail  to  make 
of  the  smallest  advantages.  They  have  found  the 
secret  of  making  themselves  so  necessary  that  they  are 
certain  of  the  protection  of  the  Court  whatever  Ministry 
is  in  power.  Even  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
merchants,  who  arc  sensible  of  their  artifices,  are,  however, 
breed  to  trust  their  affairs  to  their  negotiation^  nothing  of 
trade  being  managed  without  them,  and  the  meanest 
among  them  being  too  important  to  be  disobliged,  since 
the  whole  body  take  care  of  his  interests  with  as  much 
vigour  as  they  would  those  of  the  most  considerable  of 
their  members.     They  are,  many  of  them,  vastly  rich." 

At  the  present  moment  the  Jews,  thanks  to  the 
profound  incompetence  and  sloth  of  the  Turks,  the 
unpopularity,  disunion  and  unrest  of  the  Christian 
rayaks^  and  their  own  superior  ability  and  concord, 
thrive  in  many  parts  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  still 
preserving  the  speech  of  their  Spanish  persecutors. 

A  few  of  the  refugees  from  Spain  found  their  way  into 
France  and  England,  while  some  of  those  who  were 
subsequently  persecuted  in  Portugal  drifted  to  Holland. 
Bui  a  large  number  of  Spanish  Jews  set  sail  for  Italy. 
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poured  into  the  court  of  Sabbatai ;  who  now  was  uni- 
versally hailed  as  King  of  Kings,  and  signed  himself, 
or  allowed  his  scribes  to  do  so,  "  I>  the  Lord,  your  God, 
Sabbatai  Zebi." 

But  the  Messiah's  reign  was  brief  and  his  end  in- 
glorious. Sabbatai  resolved  to  repair  to  Constantinople 
that  he  might  proclaim  his  advent  from  the  very  capital  of 
the  East.  He  was  not  unexpected.  In  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  Turkish  officers  arrested  him,  and  took  him 
fettered  to  Stamboul.  The  landing-place  was  crowded 
with  a  multitude  of  believers  and  others,  all  eager  to 
behold  the  man  who  had  filled  the  world  with  so  singular 
an  epidemic.  Among  the  latter  class  of  spectators  was  a 
pasha  who  welcomed  the  Redeemer  with  a  vigorous  slap 
in  the  face.  The  treatment  subsequently  meted  out  to 
poor  Sabbatai*  was  in  harmony  with  this  reception.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  nothing  but  the  Grand 
Vizier's  unwillingness  to  create  a  new  martyr  saved  him 
from  death.  Finally  he  was  summoned  before  the  Sultan. 
After  a  short  audience,  the  Messiah  issued  forth  from  the 
Padishah's  presence  a  turbaned  Mohammedan,  and  his 
name  was  Mehmed  Effendi. 

But  even  this  catastrophe  failed  to  break  the  spell  which 
Sabbatai's  personality  had  cast  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  masses  clung  to  the  hope  which  he  had  raised  for 
ages  after  his  death.  Some  or  his  adherents,  Including  his 
wife,  imitated  his  example  and  embraced  Islam.  The  sect 
of  these  Hebrew  Mohammedans,  under  the  name  of 
Dunmehs,  or  Converts,  still  endures  at  Salonica  and  other 
cities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  among  them  the  belief 
prevails  that  Sabbatai  is  not  really  dead.  They  form  a 
body  apart,  knit  together  by  ties  of  consanguinity,  detested 
by  their  former  brethren  in  the  faith  as  a  sect  of 
apostates  and  suspected  by  their  new  brethren  as  a  sect 
of  hypocrites. 

The    further    decay  of  the    Ottoman    Empire,    which 

brought  humiliation   to  the  conquerors  and   kindled  the 

desire   for   national   rehabilitation   among    their   Christian 

subjects,   however,  brought  peace  and  commercial   pros- 

»7'7pcrity  to  the  Jews.     Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in 
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hcT  account  of  the  policy  and  the  manners  of  the  Turks 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
the  Jewish  colony  of  Adrianople. 

*'  I  observed,"  she  says,  *'  that  most  of  the  rich  trades- 
people are  Jews.     That  people  are  in  incredible  power  in 
this  country.     They  have  many  privileges  above  all  the 
natural    Turks    themselves,    and    have    formed    a    very 
comfortable  commonwealth  here^   being  judged  by  their 
own  laws.     They   have    drawn    the    whole   trade  of  the 
empire  into  their  hands,  partly  by  the  firm  union  amongst 
selves,  partly  by  the  idle  temper  and  want  of  industry 
the  Turk.     Every  Bassa  has  his  Jew,  who  is  his  homme 
d'affaires;  he  is  let  into  all  his  secrets  and  does  all  his 
business.     No   bargain   is   made,   no  bribes   received,   no 
merchandizes  disposed   of,   but  what   passes  through  his 
hands.     They  are  the  physicians,   the  stewards,   and  the 
rpreters  of  all  the  great  men.     You  may  judge  how 
ntageous  this  is  to  a  people  who  never  fail  to  make 
use  of  the  smallest  advantages.     They   have    found    the 
secret  of  making  themselves  so  necessary  that  they  are 
certain  of  the  protection  of  the  Court  whatever  Ministry 
is  in    power.     Even    the    English,    French,    and    Italian 
merchants,  who  are  sensible  of  their  artifices,  arc,  however, 
forced  to  trust  their  affairs  to  their  negotiation,  nothing  of 
trade    being    managed   without    them,    and    the    meanest 
among  them  being  too  important  to  be  disobliged,  since 
the  whole  body  take  care  of  his  interests  with  as  much 
vigour  as  they  would  those  of  the  most  considerable  of 
their  members.     They  are,  many  of  them,  vastly  rich.'* 
At    the    present    moment    the    Jews,    thanks    to    the 
profound    incompetence   and    sloth    of    the    Turks,    the 
unpopularity,    disunion    and    unrest    of    the    Christian 
rirvd^r,    and    their    own    superior    ability    and    concord* 
thrive   in    many    parts    of   the    Sultan's    dominions,   still 
preserving  the  speech  of  their  Spanish  persecutors. 

A  few  of  the  refugees  from  Spain  found  their  way  into 
France  and  England,  while  some  of  those  who  were 
subsequently  persecuted  in  Portugal  drifted  to  Holland. 
Bui  a  large  number  of  Spanish  Jews  set  sail  for  Italy. 
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other  sins  of  many  a  contemporary  pope,  cardinal  and 
Irishop.  Even  more  significant  is  the  attitude  of  the 
author  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  There  the  judges  are 
judged,  and  they  who  doomed  others  to  everlasting 
torture  arc  themselves  consigned  to  a  similar  fate 
by  the  stern  Florentine  poet,  the  spokesman  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Celestine  V.,  who,  yielding  to  base  fear, 
abdicated  St.  Peter's  chair  in  1294,  is  sentenced  by  Dante 
to  wander  in  hell  naked,  his  face  bedewed  with  blood  and 
tears,  and  beset  by  wasps  and  hornets ;  one  of  the  dolorous 
tribe  of  trimmers — "  Wretches  who  never  lived  "  ;  sinners 
whose  very  disembodied  shades  are  **  both  to  God  dis- 
pleasing and  to  His  foes/'*  Pope  Anastasius  is  condemned 
to  an  even  worse  plight,  as  a  heretic.  Nicholas  ill.  is 
found  plan  ted  wit  h  h  is  heels  upwards,  waiti  ng  to  be 
iiQccecded  in  that  uncomfortable  position  by  Boniface  VIII., 
^feche  chief  of  the  new  Pharisees,"  who,  in  his  turn,  is  to 
^c  followed  by  Clement  V.,  "the  lawless  pastor,"  who, 
besides  many  other  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
abetted  Philip  the  Fair  in  the  suppression  of  the  Templars, 
and  with  him  divided  the  guilt,  if  he  were  defrauded  of 
the  fruits,  of  the  atrocious  crime.  To  an  equally  sad 
eternity  are  doomed  popes  and  cardinals  **  over  whom 
A\*aricc  dominion  absolute  maintains " ;  the  monks  of 
Cologne ;  and  the  *'  Joyous  Friars "  (Frati  Godenti)^ 
notorious  for  things  worse  than  joyousness. 

Nor  did  the  great  religious  upheavals  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  helped  to  tighten  the  Papal  grip  on  the 
European  mind  produce  any  injurious  effects  in  Italy. 
Far  otherwise.  The  most  serious  of  those  movements, 
the  Crusades,  proved  of  signal  benefit  to  the  Italian 
republics.  The  campaigns  that  drained  other  countries  of 
men  and  money,  opened  new  sources  of  profit  and  power 

'A»  a  matter  of  face,  Celestine  V.  hardly  deserves  this  sentence.  It 
iru  no:  cowardice  but  native  humility,  the  consciousness  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  power,  physical  weakness,  and  the  hermit's  longing  for  tranquillity 
that  impelled  the  Pope  to  resign  after  five  months  and  eight  days' 
pontificate.  Corameniaton  had  hitherto  agreed  in  applying  the  above 
pBuge  to  Celestine  V'.,  but  recent  opinion  rejects  the  traditional 
iaiopretation.  However  that  may  be,  the  point  which  concerns  us  is  that 
Diatc  censures  a  pope. 
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to  Venice  and   Genoa,  Florence,   Milan  and   Pisa  ;    they 
invigorated    their    maritime    trade,   and    increased    their 
knowledge    of    foreign    lands.     While    the     kings    and 
knights    of    Northern    and    Central    Europe    dreamed 
dreams    of    military    glory,    of   victory    for    the    Cross, 
and   of   conquest   for    themselves,   the    commonwealths  ■ 
of  Italy  realised  the  more  solid,  if  less  splendid,  boons  I 
of  extensive  commerce,  and  even  more  extensive  credit. 
When    Bayezid,    surnamed    the   Lightning,   towards    the 
end  of  the   fourteenth  century,  threatened  to  carry  war     , 
into  the    heart    of  holy  Christendom   and    boasted    that  ■ 
his  horse  should  eat  his  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  H 
at    RomCj    it    was    not    the    Romans    who    resented    the 
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impious  insolence  of  the  infidel.  Nor  were  they  moved 
when  the  King  of  Hungary^  Sigismund,  panic-stricken, 
sent  a  bishop  and  two  knights  with  letters  to  King 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
imploring  him  to  ward  off  the  evils  that  menaced  it. 
The  Italians  saw  with  calm  unconcern  the  young  Count 
de  Nevers,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  cousin  of 
the  French  monarch,  accompanied  by  four  other  princes, 
lead  his  brilliant  host  of  knights  and  squires  against  the 
"enemies  of  God,"  It  was  the  villeins  of  Burgundy  and 
the  burgesses  of  Flanders  who  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
ruinous  campaign  undertaken  to  save  Rome  from  the 
Turk.  And  if  the  honest,  but  credulous,  Froissart  is  to 
be  believed,  the  Italians,  so  far  from  sympathizing  with 
the  aim  of  the  expedition,  actually  assisted  the  infidels  by 
information  and  advice.  Bayezid,  on  hearing  that  the 
Christian  forces  had  crossed  the  Danube,  is  reported 
by  the  Chronicler  to  have  said:  ''My  wishes  are  now 
accomplished.  It  is  now  four  months  since  I  heard  of  the 
expedition  from  my  good  friend  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who 
advised  me  to  draw  up  my  men  with  prudence." 
1396  Furthermore,   when  the  champions    of  the   Cross   met 

Sept.  28  those  of  the  Crescent  on  the  fatal  field  of  Nicopolis,  and 
left  upon  it  the  flower  of  their  chivalry,  the  Italians  were 
the  only  people  who  had  no  reason  to  mourn  the  disaster. 
All  useless  prisoners  were  put  to  death  ;  but  the  young 
Count  de  Nevers,  and  a  score  other  princes  and  barons  of 
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France,  were  held  by  Bayczid  to  ransom.  After  a  long 
and  painful  captivity  the  survivors  obtained  their  liberty 
for  200,000  florins.  But,  while  this  immense  sum  and 
the  costs  of  the  negotiations  and  embassies,  as  well  as  the 
means  for  the  prisoners*  return  home  in  a  manner  befitting 
their  high  estate,  were  laboriously  raised  by  extraordinary 
taxes  levied  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  upon  all  towns 
under  his  obedience,  and  more  especially  upon  those 
of  Flanders — Ghent,  Bruges,  Mechlin,  and  Antwerp — the 
merchants  of  Genoa  showed  their  enterprising  genius,  no 
less  than  their  prosperity,  by  giving  prompt  security  to  the 
Sultan  for  five  times  the  amount  stipulated.  Lastly,  when 
the  French  lords,  on  their  arrival  at  Venice,  found  them- 
selves hardly  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  sojourn 
in  "one  of  the  dearest  towns  in  the  world  for  strangers," 
as  Sir  John  sensibly  observes,  they  met  with  scant  courtesy 
at  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  The  King  of  Hungary, 
though  the  revenues  of  his  realm  were  "  ruined  for  this 
and  the  ensuing  year,"  volunteered  to  assist  the  princes  by 
"offering  for  sale  to  the  rulers  of  Venice  the  rents  he 
received  from  that  town,  which  amounted  to  7000  ducats 
yearly'*;  but  the  Venetians,  on  hearing  of  the  proposal, 
"coldly  replied  that  they  would  consider  the  matter,'*  and 
after  a  fortnight's  consideration  answered,  "  as  I  was  told 
by  one  who  heard  it,"  that  "  if  the  King  of  Hungary  was 
posed  to  sell  his  whole  kingdom,  the  Venetians  would 
llingly  make  the  purchase,  and  pay  the  money  down  ; 
but  as  for  such  a  trifle  as  7000  ducats  of  yearly  revenue, 
which  he  possessed  in  the  city  of  Venice,  it  was  of  so  little 
value  that  they  could  not  set  a  price  on  it  either  to  buy  or 
(cll,  and  that  they  would  not  trouble  themselves  about  so 
snail  an  object." 

The  narrative  brings  into  vivid,  if  somewhat  unpleasant, 
prominence  the  contrast  between  the  Italians  and  their 
noghbours  over  the  Alps  :  their  wealth,  their  pride,  their 
eagerness  to  draw  profit  from  other  people's  enthusiasms, 
ind  their  utter  want  of  interest  in  the  questions  which 
agitated  so  deeply  the  rest  of  mediaeval  Christendom. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  too  much  engrossed  in  the  aflairs 
of  this  world  to  make  any  sacrifices  to  the  next.     Already 
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H  sensuous  bliss  was  all  the  bliss  they  knew  or  cared  for.  ■ 

H  Undistracted  by  celestial  chimeras,  they  would  gladly  have  I 

H  exchanged  all  the  dreams  of  eternity  for  one  day's  enjoy-  I 

H  mcnt  of  earthly  realities.     But,  if  their  worldly  prosperity  I 

H  and  their  practical  wisdom  made  the  Italians  selfish,  they  ■ 

H  also    made    them    tolerant.     To    them    the    prejudice  ofM 

H  feudalism  was  as  unprofitable  as  its  idealism.  f 

H  The  Jews  reaped  the  fruit  of  Italian  tolerance.     By  one 

H  of  those  wonderful  paradoxes  with  which  history  loves  to  — 

f  surprise  the  student,  the  people  that  had  crucified  Christ,  I 

the  people  that  was  held  guilty  of  the  sufferings  of  His 

disciples  at  the  hands  of  the  Pagans,  the  people  that  was 

execrated   as  a  perpetual  source  of  heresy,  had  from  the 

first  dwelt    and    prospered    in    the  very  city   which    had 

witnessed    the    most    terrible    of    those    suiFerings,    and 

which    had   early  claimed    to    be    revered   as   the    capital 

of  Christendom  and    the   Supreme  Court   of   orthodoxy. 

While  their  brethren  in  France,  Germany,  and  England 

underwent    martyrdom^    the    Jews    of    Rome    enjoyed 

comparative,    if    not    uninterrupted,    peace.     The    fury 

of  the  Crusades,  which  stained  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 

and  the  Moselle  with   Hebrew  blood,  found  no  parallel 

on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.     The  calumnies  which  stirred 

up  a  tempest  against  the  Jews  in   Norwich,  aroused  no 

responsive   echo    in    Rome,     The    Bulls    which    doomed 

the   **  accursed   people''    to    persecution   in    those  distant 

realms  remained  unheeded  in  the  very  place  where  they 

were   framed  and   signed.     The   Popes,  who    denounced 

and  proscribed  the  "  unclean  and  perfidious  race  **  abroad, 

with    few    exceptions,    cherished,    protected,   and    trusted 

individual  members  of  it  at  home. 

Pope  Alexander  II L,  the  great  antagonist  of  the 
German  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  of  Henry  II. 
of  England,  had  a  Jewish  Minister  of  Finance,  or 
treasurer  of  the  household^  and  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
162-1 165  after  his  voluntary  exile  in  France,  he  was  met  by  a 
jubilant  procession  of  Jewish  Rabbis.  The  Roman  Jews 
were  not  subject  to  any  special  tax,  nor  was  their  evidence 
against  Christians  considered  invalid.  Even  greater  was 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  of  Southern   Italy  and 
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"dy,  where  they  chiefly  abounded.  The  Norman  Kings 
confirmed  to  them  the  ancient  privilege  of  trial  according 
to  their  own  laws.  In  Sicily,  under  Frederick  II.,  there  1198-1150 
were  Jewish  administrators  and  Jewish  landowners.  A 
favourite  minister  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily  frequented  the 
Jewish  synagogues  and  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Jewish  community.  Broadly  speaking,  until  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  such  ill-feeling  as  existed  towards 
the  Jews  in  Italy  proceeded  entirely  from  their  own 
aloofness  and  eccentricity,  and  was  in  no  way  fostered 
bjr  priests  or  pontiffs.  Nothing  is  more  eloquent  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Italian  Jews  in  those 
days  than  the  silence  of  history  concerning  any  religious 
activity  amongst  them. 

Besides  the  absence  of  ecclesiastical  fanaticism,  there 
were  other  reasons  to  account  for  the  Jew's  normal 
immunity  from  persecution  in  mediaeval  Italy.  The 
Italians  had  no  cause  to  envy  the  Jew  his  commercial 
success.  In  Italy  the  sons  of  Israel  found  keen  com- 
petitors in  the  native  Christians.  The  financial  genius  of 
the  Florentine  and  the  Venetian  was  more  than  a  match 
for  that  of  the  Jew.  The  Italians,  therefore,  did  not 
exclude  the  Jews  from  their  municipal  and  industrial 
organizations,  but,  by  making  the  entrance  to  their  Guilds 
less  difficult  for  non-Christians,  enabled  the  latter  to 
engage  in  various  trades  elsewhere  closed  to  them.  Nor 
was  the  Holy  See  strong  enough  to  ban  usury  in  Italy 
and  to  fan  the  sup>erstitious  antipathy  towards  money- 
lenders as  it  did  in  other  countries.  Among  the  Italians 
the  interests  of  the  market  counted  for  more  than  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  canonical  prohibitions  were 
easily  set  at  naught  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
Furthermore,  the  division  of  the  peninsula  into  a  number 
of  States  politically  sundered,  and  often  hostile  to  each 
other,  but  geographically  connected,  enabled  the  Jews  to 
leek  refuge  in  one  place  from  persecution  in  another,  and 
a  soon  as  the  tempest  was  over  to  return  to  their  homes. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  find  the  relations  between 
Jews  and  Christians  in  Italy  more  cordial  than  in  any 
other  part  of  mediaeval  Europe.     The  foreign  origin  and 
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foreign  connections  of  the  Jew,  far  from  being  a  source  of 
prejudice,  proved   an  attraction   to   the   educated  Italian. 
It  IS  easy  to    imagine   those  old   schoolmen,   with   their 
alert  curiosity  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge — in 
an  age  when  books  were  rare,  travel  perilous,  and  aU  that 
was  distant  in  space  or  time  a  desert,  dimly  known  or 
utterly    unknown — eagerly   seizing    at   every    chance  of 
enlarging   their    mental    horizon   and  of  enriching  thar 
intellectual  stores.     A  chance  of  this  kind  offered  itself  in 
the    Jewish    Rabbis,    physicians,    and    scholars,    and   the 
Italians  did  not  neglect  it.     Friendships  between  learned 
Hebrews  and  Christian  divines  were  not  uncommon.^    In 
the  tenth  century  we  hear  of  a  Jewish  doctor  Donnolo 
being  on   intimate   terms  with  the   Lord    Abbot    Nilua. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  such   friendships  was   the   indircrt 
transmission  to  the  West  of  a  few  rays  of  Hellenic  light 
long  before  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  through  trans- 
lations of  the  Arabic  versions  of  the  Greek  classics  into 
Hebrew,   and    from    Hebrew   into    Latin,      The    most 
illustrious  of  these  literary  connections  between  follower 
of  the  new  and  the  old  Hebrew  prophet  was  the  tender 
affection  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
bound  Immanuel,  *'the  Heine  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  with 
Dante,  the  poet  of  old  Catholicism,  and  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  was  true  and  pure  and  truly  noble  in  mediaeval 
Christianity.     The  two  friends  must  have  formed  a  pair 
of  extraordinary   incongruity.     Dante,  grand,  stern,  and 
sombre,  couching  the  gloomiest  conceptions  in  the  light 
and  graceful   language  of  Italy ;    Immanuel,  witty  and 
caustic,   venting    his   frolicsome   sarcasms  in    the  solemn 
tongue  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.    The  contrast  is  brought 
home  to  us  with  almost  deliberate  vividness  by  the  works 
of  the  two  friends.     They  both  wrote  visits  to  the  land 
of  the  dead.     Dante's  is  a  tragedy  ;  Immanuel'sa  satirical 
comedy — almost  a  parody.     But  in  one  respect  the  Jew 
shows  himself  superior   to   the   Christian.     His  paradise 
includes  the  great  shades  of  the  pagan  world, 

^  See  Berliner,  Ptrjon^cke  Bezie^ungen  zxtnschen  Christen  und  Judn* 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  same  author's  Gesckicku  dr 
JutUn  in  Rom. 
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And  yet  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  Jew, 
even  in  those  halcyon  days  of  Italian  freedom,  was  wholly 
exempt  from  the  penalty  which  pursues  dissent.     What- 
c%'er  the  feelings  of  the  cultured  and  the  thoughtful  might 
be,  to   the    populace   of   Italy   the    Jew  was    a    pestilent 
heretic.     As  early  as   1016  we  hear  of  a  massacre  of  the 
Jews  in   Rome  owing  to  an  earthquake   which  wrought 
great  havoc  in  the  city.     The  calamity  occurred  on  Good 
Friday,  and   it   was  ascertained   that  at   the   time   of  its 
occurrence  the  Jews  were  worshipping  in  their  synagogue. 
A  coincidence  to  the  mediaeval  mind  was  tantamount  to 
conclusive  proof  of  cause  and  effect.     The  Roman  rabble, 
under  the  influence  of  panic  and  superstition,  wreaked  a 
terrible  vengeance  on  the  supposed  authors  of  the  mis- 
fortune,   and    Pope    Benedict    VIII.    sanctioned    a    crime 
which  he  was  probably  unable  to  prevent     Innocent  III. 
proved    his   consistency  by  oppressing  the  *'  enemies   of 
Christ "   in   Italy  as  scrupulously   as   elsewhere,  and   the 
Jews  were  also  expelled  from  Bologna  in  1 171.     In    1278 
—when  Dante  was  a  precocious  youth  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  already  devoted  to  his  mystic  adoration  of  Beatrice  ; 
when  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  tolerant  of  Judaism,  had  been 
dead  only  four  years  ;  and  two  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
great  painter  Giotto,  to  whom  we  owe  the  one  portrait  of 
Dinte  that  has  escaped  the  deluge  of  the  centuries — at 
that  period  at  which  the  rosy  morn  of  the  Renaissance 
was  faintly  gilding  the   eastern   firmament,   we  find   the 
Jews    compelled    to    attend    Christian    services    and    to 
submit  to  sermons  preached   against   their   own   religion. 
But,  with    few  exceptions,  no   bloody  persecution   soiled 
the  canvas   of   Italian    history.     In   the   ensuing   century 
synagogues,   plain,  gaunt,   and   ungainly,   might    still    be 
seen  in   dose  proximity  to  gorgeous  Christian   churches 
in  Rome,  and  the  congregations  which  thronged  the  latter 
on  Sundays    had    not   yet  discovered   that    it  was  their 
duty  to   punish   their   neighbours   for  worshipping  their 
god    on    Saturday.     But    the    discovery    was    not    far 
(fisunt. 

In  132 1  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  charged  with  insulting 
the  crucifix  as  it  was  carried  through  the  streets  in  a 
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procession.  The  accaser  is  said  to  have  been  a  ss&r  ' 
of  John  XXJI.,  a  pope  among  whose  principal  d&ms 
to  distinction  lave  of  gold  ranked  high.  Several  priestt 
corroborated  the  charge,  and  the  Pop)e  decided  to  dnn 
the  Jews  out  of  the  Roman  state.  The  details  of  tbc 
occurrence  are  uncertain  ;  but  the  reality  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  Jews  found  themselves  exposed  is  proved 
by  the  extraordinary  fast  instituted  that  year.  While 
fervent  prayers  were  offered  up  in  the  synagogiio^ 
messengers  were  despatched  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon 
and  to  King  Robert  of  Naples,  his  patron,  who  also  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  Jews,  imploring  that  the  decision 
might  be  cancelled.  King  Robert  pleaded  their  cause 
successfully,  for,  it  is  said,  his  eloquence  was  supported 
by  twenty  thousand  ducats  presented  by  the  Roman  Jews 
to  the  Pope's  sister. 

In  the  middle  of  the  same  century  we  find  the  Jews  of 
Rome  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
popular  amusements  in  the  Roman  circus — a  form  of 
entertainment  which  was  an  abomination  unto  the  L(^L 
of  the  Jews^ — 12  gold  pieces  a  year;  a  small  matted| 
itself,  yet  indicative  of  the  direction  in  which  the  cur^| 
flowed.  But  a  new  power  came  to  stem  for  a  while  ^M 
current.  H 

We  are  in  the  heart  of  the  fourteenth  century,  I^i^l 
died  in  1321,  and  his  obsequies  were  sumptuously  u^t 
formed  at  Ravenna.  The  tomb  which  closed  over  Daa^| 
remains  on  that  July  day  received  more  than  the  spokcP 
man  of  Mediaeval  Faith.  In  it  was  buried  Mediaeval 
Faith  itself  Catholicism,  and  all  that  it  had  meant  to 
Dante,  was  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  "One  Church 
and  one  Empire  for  all  men,'*  the  idols  of  the  Middle 
Age,  were  to  be  deposed  by  the  ideal  of  **  A  Church  and 
an  Empire  for  each  race  of  men,'*  gradually  to  develop 
into  "No  Church  and  no  Empire  for  any  man.**  Tbc 
last  of  the  Catholics  was  carried  to  his  grave,  as  the  first 
of  the  Humanists  apj")ears  on  the  scene.  Dante's  censures 
of  popes  and  cardinals  were  the  rebukes  of  a  brother; 
Petrarch's  denunciations  are  the  assaults  of  an  enemv. 
Dante,  while  condemning  indiW'^'^^'  churchmen,  sincerely 
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reveres  the  Church  which  their  malpractices  disgraced. 
To  him  the  Papal  Court  may  be  a  home  of  hypocrisy, 
a  nursery  of  shame,  a  cradle  of  crime,  and  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  that  does  not  lead  him  to 
question  the  spiritual  authority  of  that  Court.  His  hero 
still  is  Gregory  Hildchrand,  ddla  fede  cristiana  ii  santo 
atUta — the  saintly  athlete  of  the  Christian  Faith.*  To 
Petrarch  the  Papal  Court  is  all  that  and  more.  It  is 
the  mother  of  human  slavery  and  the  fount  of  human 
misery — a  "Western  Babylon,"  as  he  calls  it  in  one  of 
his  sonnets.  It  fills  him  with  unutterable  abhorrence. 
Petrarch  died  in  1374,  but  the  new  spirit  of  which 
he  was  the  exponent  did  not  die  with  him.  It  was 
transmitted  to  his  disciple  Boccaccio,  in  whose  hands  the 
keen  weapon  of  indignation  was  replaced  by  the  keener 
one  of  ridicule.  Boccaccio's  popular  tales  spread  the 
infemy  of  the  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  the  hatred 
towards  their  inmates,  far  and  wide.  Henceforth  con- 
pt  shall  be  the  portion  of  the  Church  which  had 
his  predecessors  with  mere  horror.  Poggio, 
ranco,  and  others  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
ter,  and  though  they  could  not  rival  Boccaccio  in 
they  surpassed  him  in  virulence. 
c  real  importance  of  these  attacks  lies  in  the  circum- 
that  they  were  levelled  not  at  persons  but  at 
tutions.  The  warfare  was  not  waged  so  much  against 
body  as  against  the  soul  of  Catholicism.  It  is  true 
Italian  Christianity  had  very  early  divested  itself  of 
c  of  the  Oriental  austerity  of  the  cult,  and  that  great 
of  its  original  colour  had  been  toned  down,  or 
touched  up,  in  accordance  with  Occidental  taste.  After 
twelve  centuries  of  Roman  practice  very  little,  indeed^ 
WIS  left  of  the  gospel  preached  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  The  self-sacrifice  of  the  prophet  had  been 
replaced  by  the  self-indulgence  of  the  priest,  the  simplicity 
ind  humility  of  the  saint  by  the  purple  splendour  of  the 
ecdcwastical  prince,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Word  had  long 
Dccn  stifled  beneath  the  mummeries  and  pageants  of 
Koman  ritual.     But  still   there  remained  more  than  the 
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cardinals  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  were   blended   with 
the  doctrines  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  Hebrew  theology 
was  Identified  with    heathen    mythology.      Christ's   self- 
sacrifice  was  compared  to  that  of  Socrates  and  of  other 
great  and  good  men  of  antiquity  who  had  laid  down  their 
Jives  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
ontifical  documents  were  couched  in  pagan  phraseology; 
tiic  Father  and  the  Son  appeared  as  Jupiter  and  Apollo; 
and  the  Holy  Virgin  as  Diana,  or  even  as  Venus  with 
the  child    Cupid ;    while   sacred    hymns  were    solemnly 
addressed  by  pious  Catholics  to  the  deities  of  Olympus. 
These   and    other    vagaries    were    seriously   indulged   in, 
after  a   fashion  abundantly  grotesque,  but  none  the  less 
instructive.      When  pruned  of  its  absurd  extravagances 
and  picturesque  ineptitudes,  this  enthusiasm  for  paganism 
can  be  regarded  both  as  the  fruit  and  as  the  cause  of  an 
essentially  healthy  growth-     The  Italians  of  the  fifteenth 
Century  succeeded  where  Julian   the  Apostate  had  failed 
in  the  fourth ;  and  to  that  success  may  be  traced  all  the 
Subsequent  developments  of  European  culture. 

How  this  revolution  came  about  has  been  explained  at 
great  length  by  historians  :  how,  partly  through  Petrarch's 
and  Boccaccio's  influence,  the  nobles  and  merchant  princes 
of  the  Italian  republics  took  the  new  learning  under  their 
generous  {patronage;  how  young  Italian  pupils  repaired  to 
Constantinople  to  study  the  language  and  literature  of 
^ancient  Greece  at  the  feet  of  men  to  whom  that  language 
^■te  a  living  mother  tongue ;  how  Greek  teachers  were 
encouraged  to  bring  their  treasures  to  Italy;  how  they 
were  received  by  a  public  as  eager  to  fathom  the  mysteries 
of  Greek  grammar  as  a  modern  public  is  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  a  detective  story;  and  how  the  stream 
^dually  swelled  into  the  mighty  flood  that  followed  on 

r|be  fall  of  Constantine*s  city  in  1453.  But  all  this  was 
only  a  period  of  gestation.  Modern  Europe  was  really 
born  on  the  day  on  which  an  obscure  Dutch  chandler 
made  known  to  the  world  the  marvellous  invention  which 
was  to  supersede  the  scribe's  pen,  and  to  draw  forth  the 
torch  of  knowledge  from  the  monk's  cell,  and  from  the 
wealthy  merchant's  study  to  the  crowds  in  the  street. 
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By  a  coincidence,  apparently  strange,  the  century  which 
opened  the  prison-gates  of  the  Christian  condemned  the 
Jew  to  a  new  dungeon.  The  age  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing and  of  the  printing  press  is  also  the  age  of  vigorous 
persecution  of  Israel  in  Italy.  The  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  Jews  at  divine  service  now  began  to  be  enforced 
in  a  manner  more  rigid  at  once  and  more  stupid.  Officials 
posted  at  the  entrance  to  the  church  examined  the  ears  of 
the  JewSj  lest  the  inward  flow  of  the  truth  should  be 
stemmed  by  cottonwool.  Other  officials,  inside  the 
church,  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  the 
wretched  congregation  from  talcing  refuge  in  sleep.  A 
Bull  of  Benedict  XIII.,  issued  at  Valencia  in  1415, 
decrees  that  at  least  three  public  sermons  a  year  should 
be  inflicted  on  the  Jews,  and  prescribes  the  arguments 
that  are  to  be  employed  for  their  conversion :  proofe 
of  Christ's  Messianic  character  drawn  from  the  Pro- J 
phets  and  the  Talmud,  exposure  of  the  errors  and 
vanities  of  the  latter  book,  and  demonstration  of  the  feet 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  woes  of  the 
Jews  are  due  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts. 

In  1442  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  impelled  by  the  son  of  aa 
apostate  Jew,  ordained  that  the  Jews  or  Rome  should 
keep  their  doors  and  their  windows  shut  during  Easter 
Week.  By  1443  the  modest  annual  sum  of  12  gold 
pieces^  originally  contributed  by  the  Jews  to  the  sports  in 
the  Roman  circus,  had  grown  to  1 130  pieces.  Nor  were 
the  Romans  any  longer  content  with  the  extortion  of 
money,  but  they  now  insisted  on  a  personal  participation 
of  the  Jews  in  the  detested  joys  of  the  arena.  The 
descendants  of  Titus,  and  of  the  Romans  who  gazed 
at  the  savage  spectacle  of  Jewish  captives  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beasts,  or  forced  to  kill  one  another  for  the 
delectation  of  the  victors,  revived  the  taste  of  their 
remote  ancestors  for  sportful  homicide.  The  fifteenth- 
century  Carnival  in  Rome  opened  with  a  foot-race,  which 
was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  pagan  prototype  of  the 
first  century.  Eight  Jews  were  compelled  to  appear  semi- 
naked,  and,  incited  by  blows  and  invectives,  to  cover  the 
whole   of    the   long   course.      Some    reached    the    goal 
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exhausted,  others  dropped  dead  on  the  way.  On  the 
same  day  the  secular  and  religious  chiefs  of  the  Jewish 
community  were  obliged  to  walk  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  of  Roman  Senators  across  the  course,  amidst  a 
tempest  of  execration  and  derision  on  the  part  of  the 
mob;  while  the  eccentricities  of  the  Jew  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Gentile  found  similar  scope  for  display  upon 
the  stage.  In  the  Carnival  plays  and  farces  of  Rome  the 
Jew  supplied  a  stock  character  that  never  failed  to 
provoke  the  contemptuous  merriment  of  the  audience. 

And  yet,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
wc  find  the  Popes,  in  defiance  of  their  own  decrees, 
employing  Jewish  physicians.  Nor  does  the  lot  of  the 
Jew  appear  to  have  grown  unbearable  for  some  time 
jftcr.  SLxtus  IV.,  whose  intolerance  towards  the  Jews 
of  Spain  has  been  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter,  died 
in  1484.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VIIL,  a  man  of 
many  superstitions  and  many  children,  but  a  feeble  and 
ineffectual  pontiflF,  the  most  interesting  year  of  whose 
reign,  to  us,  is  the  year  of  his  death,  1492.  In  that  year, 
in  which  the  Renaissance  reached  its  zenith,  the  Jewish 
population  of  Italy  was  augmented  by  the  influx  of  large 
numbers  of  refugees  from  Spain.  One  party  of  them 
Undcd  at  Genoa;  and  a  heart-rending  sight  they  pre- 
icnted,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  as  they  emerged  from 
the  hulls  of  the  vessels  and  staggered  on  to  the  quay  :  a  host 
of  spectres,  haggard  with  famine  and  sickness;  men  with 
hollow  checks  and  deep-sunken  eyes  ;  mothers  scarcely 
able  to  stand,  fondling  their  famished  infants  in  their 
ikclcton  arms.  On  that  mole  the  hapless  exiles,  shivering 
under  the  blasts  of  the  sea,  were  allowed  to  tarry  for  a 
short  time  in  order  to  refit  their  vessels,  and  to  recruit 
tljcmselves  for  further  trials.  The  law  of  the  Republic 
forbade  Jewish  travellers  to  remain  longer  than  three  days 
in  the  country. 

The  Genoese  monks  hastened  to  make  spiritual  capital 
out  of  the  wanderers'  desolate  condition :  children, 
star^'ing,  were  baptized  in  return  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Those  who  survived  want,  illness,  and  conversion,  and 
finally  left  the  mole  of  Genoa,  were  doomed  to   fresh 
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reached  the  two  harbours  mentioned,  brought  with  them 
an  infectious  disease,  derived  from  the  privations  vhich 
they  had  endured.  The  infection  lurked  in  Genoa  and 
Naples  through  the  winter;  but  when  Spring  camef  it 
burst  forth  into  a  frightful  plague,  which  spread  with 
terrible  rapidity,  swept  off  upwards  of  twentj'  thousand 
souls  in  the  latter  city  in  one  year,  and  then  extended  its 
wnntiiig  arms  over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  people,  who  had  else- 
where been  made  the  scapegoats  for  epidemics  with  Ac 
origin  of  which  they  had  nothing  to  do,  would  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  persecution  for  a  visitation  which 
could  certainly  be  traced  to  their  agency.  But  it  » 
happened  that  the  attention  of  the  Italians  was  this 
year,  and  for  many  years  after,  absorbed  by  other 
calamities. 

On  Innocent's  death,  Alexander  VI.  had  been  rai 
St.  Peter's  throne,  which  he  strengthened  by  his  own 
tical  genius,  adorned  by  his  magnificent  liberality  to' 
artistic  genius  of  others,  ar  xd  by  his  mon! 
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depravity.      Under  Alexander's  reign  Italy  witnessed  the 
invasion    of  Charles    VIII.    of  France,    an    event    which  "494 
inaugurated  a  period  of  turmoil,  and  turned  the  country 
into  a  battle-ground  for  foreign    princes.     Rome  alone 
escaped    the    consequences    of  this   deluge.     The    Pope, 
alarmed  at  the  king's  approach,  offered  terms  of  peace, 
which  the  French  monarch   finally  accepted.     Independ- 
ence was  secured  at  the  cost  of  dignity,  and   Alexander 
VI.  was    enabled  to    steer   safely  amid   the  storms   that 
raged    over    the   rest   of  the   peninsula.      He   died    in 
1 503,    regretted    by    a    few,    execrated   by    most    of  his 
contemporaries.      Pius   III.    reigned   for   a  few  months, 
and    was,    in    his   turn,    succeeded    by    Julius    II.,    who 
proved    himself   one    of   the    most    energetic,    warlike, 
and     worldly     statesmen     that     had    ever    wielded     St. 
Peter's   sceptre.      He   died   in    1513,  and  in  his   stead 
was   elected    Giovanni    de    Medici,    under  the    name  of 
Leo  X.     Born  in    1475,  a  year  after  Ariosto,  Giovanni 
was  the  second  son   of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  chief  of  the 
Italian  Platonists  of  the  time.     In  his  foher*s  house  and 
among  his  father's  friends  young  Giovanni  heard  a  great 
deal  more  of  Pagan  poetry  and  philosophy  than  of  Chris- 
tian   theology.      But    while    his    contemporary,    Ariosto, 
nourished  in  a  similar  school  of  thought,  denounced  the 
rapacity    of   the    Roman    Court    and    derided    the    papal 
pretensions    to    temporal    power — laughingly    dismissing 
the  fabled   gift   of  Constantine   the  Great   to  Pope   Sil- 
vester to   the    realms   of  the    moon — Giovanni    devoted 
his  life  to  the  service  of  a  Church  whose  doctrines  he 
did    not    believe,    and    to    her    defence    against    heresies 
which  he  did  not  detest.     His   pontificate,  accordingly, 
was  distinguished  by  the  elegant  frivolities  of  a  cultured 
gentleman   far  more  than   by  the  piety  of  a  clergyman. 
Leo's  artistic  taste  and  genial  sense  of  the  ludicrous  were 
among  his  chief  virtues  ;   his  love  of  the  chase  his  greatest 
vice.     Abstemious  in  his  own  diet,  he  delighted  in  pro- 
viding for,  and  laughing  at,  the  gluttony  of  others.     But 
Leo*5    principal    title    to    the    grateful    remembrance    of 
posterity  lies  in  his  munificent  encouragement  of  art  and 
letters.     He  died  in   152 1. 
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MQ,  while  he  persecuted  witches  and  magicians  in 
Germany  and  preached  abortive  crusades  against  the 
/leretics  of  the  West  and  the  infidels  of  the  East,  he 
prohibited  the  reading  of  Pico's  nonsense.  But  the  craze 
seized  Leo  X.  and  the  early  Reformers,  and  not  only  theo- 
logians but  also  men  of  affairs  and  men  of  war  fell 
captives  to  it.  Statesmen  and  soldiers  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  in  the  pathetic  belief 
that  they  had  at  last  secured  the  magic  key  to  universal 
wisdom. 

Contrariwise,  many  Hebrew  Cabbalists,  filling  high 
places  in  the  Synagogue,  found  in  these  theosophic  halluci- 
nations a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  and 
openly  embraced  it.  But  apart  from  mysticism,  the 
genius  of  the  Renaissance  overstepped  the  iron  circle 
of  Judaism,  The  charm  of  Hellenism  which  had  in  old 
times  attracted  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  once  more  pre- 
vailed against  the  Hebrew  hatred  of  Gentile  culture. 
Jewish  youths  gladly  attended  the  Italian  universities; 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  elegant  Latinity  of 
Cicero  and  the  subtle  criticism  of  Quintilian  met  with 
keen  appreciation  among  them ;  and,  though  painting  and 
sculpture  continued  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  we 
find  Italian  Rabbis,  like  their  Christian  colleagues,  draw- 
ing from  pagan  mythology  illustrations  for  their  sermons, 
and  even  paying,  in  full  synagogue,  rhetorical  homage  to 
"that  holy  goddess  Diana." 

Thus  Jew  and  Gentile  were  drawn  near  to  each  other 
by  many  intellectual  forces.    Even  theologians  succumbed 
to  the    mollifying    influence    of    the    new    spirit.      Too 
enlightened   to   persecute^   not   sufficiently   in   earnest  to 
proselytise,  they  engaged  in  friendly  and  witty  arguments 
with  the  Jews  on   the   matter    of   their    religion.     Pope 
Qcment  VII.  even  conceived  the  plan  of  a  Latin  trans-  1513-1534. 
klion  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  brought  about  by  a 
collaboration   of  Jewish  and    Christian    scholars, 
wch  illusory  auspices  was  ushered  in  the  century  that 
to  open  to  the  Jews  the  blackest  chapter  in  their 
history. 
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Hitherto   the   life   of  Israel   in   Italy  had   been    a 
chequered  by  sunlight  and  shade.     Henceforth  it  is  to  b^ 
all  shade.     The  sixteenth  century  is  the  century  of  tlw 
Ghetto  and  its  foul  degradation.     The  Italian  Jews  wcca} 
destined  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  p 
voked  by  the  attacks  of  the  Reformers,  and  although 
reaction  commenced  latest,  it  lasted  longest  in   Italy 
In    1540   Ignatius    Loyola   promulgated   his  gospel 
obedience,  intolerance    and    intellectual    suicide,   and    the 
doctrine  that  no  deed  is  unholy  or  immoral  which  is  done 
in  the   service  of  the    Catholic  Church — than  which  no 
more  startling  or  sinister  doctrine  was  ever  preached  to 
the  foolish  sons  of  man.     At  the  same  time  the  Inquisi- 
tion, having  placed  the  extermination  of  the   Moors  and 
the  Jews  in  Spain  on  a  sound  business  basis,  sought  fresh 
employment  for  its  energy  and  its  racks.     The  experience 
of  the  older  institution,  thus  united  with  the  ardour  o( 
the  young,  presented  a  combination  of  forces  such  as  none 
but  the  most  resourceful  of  heretics  could  resist.     It  was 
not  long  before  the  Jews  of  Italy  became  aware  of  this 
revival  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Faith. 
1540      In  the   very  same   inauspicious  year  the  Holy  Office 
began   the  persecution  of  the  Marranos  of  Naples,  then 
under    Spanish    rule.       These     pseudo-Christians    were 
ordered    to    wear   the    badge    or    to    leave    the    country. 
Rightly  divining  that  the  badge  was  only  the  prelude  to 
worse  things,  they  preferred  to  go  into  exile.     Some  of 
them   bent  their  steps  to  Ancona  and  Ferrara,  but  the 
majority  set  out  for  Turkey.     Many  were    captured  by 
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pirales  on  their  voyage  and  were  carried  off  to  Marseilles, 
where  the  French  King  Henry  II.,  though  otherwise  a 
prince  of  unimpeachably  obscurantist  leanings,  received 
them  kindly ;  but,  as  he  dared  not  retain  them,  he 
despatched  them  to  Turkey.  Ten  years  later  the 
Dominicans  inflamed  the  Genoese  against  the  small  Jewish 
community  in  the  Republic,  and  the  Jews  were  banished, 
These  were  but  two  episodes  in  the  later  history  of  the 
Julian  Jews,  interesting  chiefly  as  indicative  of  that 
change  of  feeling  which  led  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Ghetto. 
As  we  have  seen,  there  always  was  a  natural  tendency 
for  the  children  of  Israel  to  gravitate  towards  the  same 
point — a  habit  which  originated  the  Jewries  of  England, 
the  Judenstadt  of  Germany,  the  Juderias  of  Spain  and 
the  Jewish  quarters  in  most  mediaeval  countries.  But 
yit  have  also  seen  that,  under  tolerable  conditions,  the 
Jews  entertained  no  unconquerable  aversion  from  dwelling 
amidst  the  Gentiles,  and  that,  when  treated  as  human 
beings,  they  developed  a  certain  degree  of  community  of 
feeling  and  interest  with  their  feUow-creatures.  Further, 
we  have  noticed  this  gradual  reconciliation  blocked  partly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Synagogue,  but  far  more  successfully 
by  those  of  the  Church ;  and  we  have  found  in  certain 
countries  the  Jews  claiming  from  the  princes  who  favoured 
and  fleeced  them  segregation  as  a  privilege  and  as  a  means 
of  self-protection. 

In  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  the  Bishop  of 
Spcycr,  in  order  to  save  the  Jews  from  the  violence  of 
mob,  allotted  to  them  a  particular  quarter  which  they 
might  fortify  and  defend.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
ccntur}'  King  Ferdinand  of  Castile  granted  a  similar  privi- 
lege to  the  Jews  of  Seville.  In  the  city  of  Cologne  the 
Jcvs,  a  century  later,  paid  an  annual  fee  of  twenty  marks 
to  the  officer  whose  task  it  was  to  lock  the  gates  of  their 
special  quarter  at  sundown  and  to  unlock  them  at  dawn. 
The  feudal  lawlessness  of  the  times  made  such  precautions 
necessary  not  only  for  the  Jews,  but  for  all  mortals  who 
'ere  not  strong  enough  to  secure  respect  for  their  persons 
tod  property ;  so  much  so  that  the  Jews  of  Prague  who 
outside   the  Jewish   quarter   resolved  of  their  own 
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the  Efc  of  Isncl  in  Italy  had  been  a  life 
dnqocred  bjr  snofight  aad  shade.  Henceforth  it  is  to  be 
aD  shade  The  stxzecnth  century  is  the  ccntuiy  of  the 
Ghetto  and  ks  fofd  dmadadon.  The  Italian  Jews  were 
destined  to  fed  the  cnects  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  pro- 
voked b]r  the  attacks  of  the  Reformers,  and  although  this 
icacrkm  commenced  btcsc,  it  lasted  longest  in  Italy. 

In  1^40  Ignatius  Loyola  promulgated  his  gospel  of 
obc(£ence,  intolcnoce  and  intdlcctual  suicide,  and  the 
that  no  deed  is  unholj  or  immoral  which  is  done 
the  senrice  of  the  Catholic  Church — than  which  no 
standing  or  anistcr  doctrine  was  ever  preached  to 
the  foolish  sons  of  man.  At  the  same  time  the  Inquisi- 
tioa,  havii^  placed  the  extermination  of  the  Moors  and 
the  Jews  in  Spain  on  a  sound  business  basis,  sought  fresh 
employment  ror  its  energy  and  its  racks.  The  cxperieoce 
of  ibc  older  institutioo,  thus  united  with  the  ardour  of 
the  young,  presented  a  combinatioa  of  forces  such  as  none 
but  the  most  resourceful  of  heretics  coidd  resist.  It  was 
not  long  bcferc  the  Jews  of  Italy  became  aware  of  this 
revival  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Faith. 
1540  la  die  very  same  inauspicious  year  the  Holy  Office 
began  the  persecution  of  the  Marranos  of  Naples,  then 
under  Spanish  rule.  These  pseudo-Christians  were 
ordered  to  wear  the  badge  or  to  leave  the  countiy. 
R^fatly  divinity  that  the  badge  was  only  the  prelude  to 
worse  things^  they  preferred  to  go  into  exile.  Some  of 
them  bent  their  steps  to  Ancona  and  Ferrara,  but 
majority  set  out  for  Turitey.     Many  were  captured 
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pirates  on  their  voyage  and  were  carried  off  to  Marseilles, 
Wrhcrc  the  French  King  Henry  II.,  though  otherwise  a 
prince  of  unimpeachably  obscurantist  leanings,  received 
them  kindly;  but,  as  he  dared  not  retain  them,  he 
despatched  them  to  Turkey.  Ten  years  later  the  1 550 
Dominicans  inflamed  the  Genoese  against  the  small  Jewish 
community  in  the  Republic,  and  the  Jews  were  banished. 
These  were  but  two  episodes  in  the  later  history  of  the 
Italian  Jews,  interesting  chiefly  as  indicative  of  that 
change  of  feeling  which  led  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Ghetto. 
As  we  have  seen,  there  always  was  a  natural  tendency 
for  the  children  of  Israel  to  gravitate  towards  the  same 
point — a  habit  which  originated  the  Jewries  of  England, 
the  Judenttadt  of  Germany,  the  Juderias  of  Spain  and 
the  Jewish  quarters  in  most  mediaeval  countries.  But 
we  have  also  seen  that,  under  tolerable  conditions,  the 
Jews  entertained  no  unconquerable  aversion  from  dwelling 
amidst  the  Gentiles,  and  that,  when  treated  as  human 
beings^  they  developed  a  certain  degree  of  community  of 
feeling  and  interest  with  their  fellow-creatures.  Further, 
we  have  noticed  this  gradual  reconciliation  blocked  partly 
by  the  eflbrts  of  the  Synagogue,  but  far  more  successfully 
by  those  of  the  Church;  and  we  have  found  in  certain 
countries  the  Jews  claiming  from  the  princes  who  favoured 
auid  fleeced  them  segregation  as  a  privilege  and  as  a  means 
|rf«clf-  protection . 

Vin  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  the  Bishop  of 
Speyer,  in  order  to  save  the  Jews  from  the  violence  of 
the  mob,  allotted  to  them  a  particular  quarter  which  they 
might  fortify  and  defend.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  King  Ferdinand  of  Castile  granted  a  similar  privi- 
l^c  to  the  Jews  of  Seville.  In  the  city  of  Cologne  the 
Jews,  a  century  later,  paid  an  annual  fee  of  twenty  marks 
to  the  ofl^cer  whose  task  it  was  to  lock  the  gates  of  their 
special  quarter  at  sundown  and  to  unlock  them  at  dawn. 
The  feudal  lawlessness  of  the  times  made  such  precautions 
necessary  not  only  for  the  Jews,  but  for  all  mortals  who 
were  not  strong  enough  to  secure  respect  for  their  persons 
and  property ;  so  much  so  that  the  Jews  of  Prague  who 
lived   outside   the  Jewish   quarter  resolved  of  their  own 
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torture,  confessed  that  they  had  slain  little  Simon  and 
drunk  his  blood  on  the  night  of  the  Passover.  A  Jewess 
•was  said  to  have  supplied  the  weapon  for  the  crime. 
'With  the  exception  of  four  Jews,  who  embraced  Christian- 
ity, the  rest  were  banished  from  Trent.  Cardinal  Hadrian, 
writing  half  a  century  later,  describes  the  rocks  of  Trent 
as  a  place  "  where  the  Jews,  owing  to  Simon's  murder, 
dare  not  even  approach."* 

Meanwhile  the  corpse  of  the  child  was  embalmed  and 
advertised  by  the  monks  as  a  wonder-working  relic. 
Thousands  of  pilgrims  repaired  to  the  shrine,  and,  such 
is  the  power  of  faith,  swore  that  they  saw  the  remains 
shining  with  an  unearthly  light.  The  miracle  brought 
profit  to  the  monks,  and  yet  they,  with  as  little  logic  as 
gratitude,  denounced  those  whom  they  considered  its 
proximate  cause.  The  fame,  or  infamy,  of  the  incident 
spread  far  and  wide.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  believed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  ballad  of  the  Jew's  Daughter  \  in 
other  countries  it  gave  rise  to  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
But  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  on  the  Jews'  com- 
plaining of  their  danger,  ordered  the  Podesta  of  Padua 
to  take  them  under  his  protection,  repudiated  the  charge 
of  murder  as  an  impudent  fiction,  and,  when  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  was  besought  to  add  little  Simon  to  the  roll  of  the 
other  young  martyrs  slain  by  Jews,  he  not  only  em- 
phatically refused  to  do  so,  but  sent  an  encyclical  to  all 
the  towns  of  Italy,  forbidding  them  to  honour  Simon  as 
a  saint. 

Long  after  Christian  heresy  had  been  condemned  by 
Venetian  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition,  under 
certain  important  limitations,  recognised,  the  Jews  were 
suflfered  to  prosper  in  the  Republic.  Even  the  Holy 
Office  was  not  permitted  to  molest  them.  Toleration 
was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  mercantile  common- 
wealth, and  the  statesmen  of  Venice,  in  conformity  with 
the  old  Italian  tradition,  declined  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  State — the  supreme  aim  of  a  Government — to 
theological  bigotry.     Venetian  justice  in  those  days  might 

'  PracC  ad  Librum  de  Serm.  LaLj  quoted  by  Tyrwhitt  in  Dr. 
W.  W.  Skeat's  Chaucer,  Inu.,  p.  xxiii. 
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and  to  the  power  of  the  Court  which  he  represented.] 
The  joy  of  the  Venetian  Jews  at  the  consideration  paid  tt 
their  illustrious  co-religionist  knew  no  bounds. 

Rome  followed  the  example  of  Venice.     The  Catholic 
reaction  against  the  Reformation  brought  about  a  radical 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Popes  towards  their  Jewish 
subjects.     Humanism  was  banished  from  the  Vatican,  and 
with  it  the  broad  spirit  of  toleration  which  had  secured  to 
the  Jews  of  Rome  an  exceptional  prosperity.    The  ancient 
canonical  decrees  which   had    wrought  desolation   in  the    1 
distant  dependencies  of  the  Papacy,  but  had  hitherto  becaB 
allowed   to  lie  dormant  in  its  capital,  are  now  enforced. 
The  old  outcry  against  the  Talmud,  as  the  source  of  all    , 
the  sins  and  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  was  once  more  raised  ■ 
by  Jewish   renegades,  and   the  Court  of  the  Inquisition 
condemned  it  to  the  flames.     Julius  III.  signed  the  decree    1 
for  the  destruction  of  a  book  which  Leo  X.  had  helpcdfl 
to  disseminate.     The    houses  of  the  Roman  Jews  were™ 
invaded  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  all 
copies  of  that  and  other  Hebrew  works  found  therein 
were  confiscated  and  publicly  burnt,  by  a  refinement  of 
malice,  on  the  Jewish  New  Year's  Day.     Similar  bonfires 
blazed  in    Ferrara,  Mantua,  Venice,  Padua,  and  even  in 
the  island  of  Crete. 

Matters  grew  worse  under  the  bigoted  Pope  Paul  IV. 
The  very  first  month  of  his  reign  was  signalised  by  a  Bull 
ordering  every  synagogue  throughout  the  States  of  the 
Church  to  contribute  ten  ducats  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  House  of  Catechumens,  in  which  Jews  were  to  be 
educated  in  the  Christian  faith.  A  few  weeks  later,  a 
second  Bull  forbade  the  Jews  to  employ  Christian  servants 
or  nurses,  to  own  real  estate,  to  practice  medicine,  to 
trade  in  anything  but  old  clothes,  or  to  have  any  inter- 
course with  Christians.  The  synagogues  were  destroyed, 
except  one  ;  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  all  the  Jews  who 
were  not  labouring  for  the  public  good  should  quit  Rome 
by  a  fixed  date.  The  meaning  of  this  mysterious  sentence 
became  clear  to  the  victims  when  shortly  after  they 
were  forced  to  repair  the  walls   of  the  city.     The  edict 


of  banishment,  it  is  true,  was  immediately  repealed  by 
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the  intervention  of  Cardinal  Fernese  ;  but  the  harshness 
of  their  treatment  was  in   itself  sufficient   to   drive    the 
vretched   people   to  exile.     Many   Jews   left   Rome,  and  "555 
those  who  remained  were  penned  in  the  Ghetto.^ 

Previous  to  this  date  most  of  the  Roman  Jews  volun- 
tarily dwelt  in  a  special  quarter  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  known  as  Seraglio  deili  Hebrei  or  Septus  Hehraicus ; 
but  they  were  not  isolated  from  the  Christians  ;  for 
many  of  the  latter,  even  members  of  the  nobility,  had 
their  luxurious  palaces  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  houses, 
and  many  a  stately  Roman  church  reared  its  proud  Cam- 
panile in  the  vicinity  of  a  synagogue.  All  this  was  now 
altered.  The  palaces  of  the  Christian  nobility  and  the 
places  of  Christian  worship  were  removed,  or  fenced  off, 
from  the  abodes  ot  the  unclean,  and  these  were  surrounded 
by  great  grim  walls,  with  porticoes  and  gates  guarded  by 
watchmen,  who  shut  them  at  midnight  and  opened  them 
K  early  morning,  except  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  or  other  Christian  feasts,  when  the  gates 
remained  closed  the  whole  day,  so  that  no  infidel  could 
go  forth  and  defile  the  Christian  festivities  with  his 
unhallowed  presence.  On  week  days  the  bell  that  called 
the  faithful  to  vespers  was  for  the  Jew  who  valued 
his  life  a  signal  to  retire  to  his  prison.  All  the  inmates 
of  this  prison,  men  and  women  alike,  on  leaving  its 
precincts,  were  obliged  to  wear  a  special  garb  :  the  men  a 
jellow  hat,  the  women  a  yellow  veil  or  a  large  circular 
badge  of  the  same  colour  on  their  breast.  Thanks  to 
this  mark  of  distinction  no  Jew  or  Jewess  could  step  or 
rtind  outside  the  Ghetto  gates  without  meeting  with 
insult  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  mob.  The  yellow 
badge  was  the  fevourite  mark  for  the  missiles  of  the 
street  urchins,  and  for  the  sneers  of  their  elders ;  so  that 
the  prison  often  became  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  Jew. 
Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  Marranos,  who  had  found 
^n  asylum  in  Ancona,  under  the  protection  of  Pope 
lement  VII,,  and  who  had  continued  to  live  there 
unmolested  under  Paul  III.  and  Julius  III.,  were  exposed 

'A  good    account    of   the    Roman    Ghetto    may    be     found    in    E. 
<aioanachi's  Le  Saint-Siige  tt  k$  Juifs  :  U  GJi^Uo  a  Rome  (Paris,  1891). 
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to  even  more  violent  persecution  than  their  Jewish 
brethren  of  Rome.  A  month  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Ghetto  in  the  latter  city,  a  secret  order  was  issued  by 
Paul  IV.  that  all  the  Marranos  of  Ancona  should  be  cast 
into  the  vaults  of  the  Holy  Office  and  their  goods  con- 
fiscated. Some  of  the  prisoners  professed  penitence,  and 
were  banished  to  Malta;  the  rest  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 
The  few  who  succeeded  in  escaping  the  racks  of  the 
Inquisition  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino  and  Ferrara,  while  of  the  exiles  in  Malta  some 
fled  to  Turkey ;  and  all  these  refugees  combined  in  a 
scheme  of  revenge  upon  the  Pope  by  attempting  to  place 
his  seap>ort  Ancona  under  a  commercial  ban.  But  their 
efibrts  failed,  owing  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
various  Jewish  communities  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  and 
the  Rabbis  assembled  at  Constantinople  for  the  purpose 
could  not  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision. 

Not  long  after^  the  Duke  of  Urbino  was  compelled  by 
the  Inquisition  to  banish  the  refugees  from  his  dominions, 
1558  and  they,  having  barely  escaped  the  Pope*s  naval  police, 
fled  to  Turkey.  In  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
also  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  the 
Marranos.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Paul  IV.  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  and  crypto-Jews  left  in  the  Papal 
States  raged  fiercely,  baptized  renegades  being  always  the 
hounds  in  the  chase.  Paul  IV-  died  in  1559,  and  his 
body  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  the  curses  of  the 
Romans.  His  statue  was  demolished,  and  a  Jew  insulted 
the  tyrant's  image  by  placing  upon  its  head  his  own  yellow 
hat,  while  the  mob  applauded  the  act  with  shouts  of  bitter 
joy.  The  buildings  of  the  Holy  Office  were  burnt,  and 
the  Dominicans  roughly  handled  by  the  populace. 

But  the  lot  of  the  Jews  was  not  permanendy  improved 
by  the  disappearance  of  their  arch-enemy.  Pius  IV.  was 
besought  to  alleviate  thei  r  burdens,  and  he  issued  a 
favourable  Bull.  Those  Jews  who  lived  outside  the  city 
were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  badge,  to  acquire  land 
to  a  certain  value,  and  to  trade  in  other  articles  besides 
old  clothes.  But  even  these  slight  concessions  were 
1566-1572  withdrawn  by  Pius  V,,  who  vied  with   Paul  IV.    in  his 
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coascientlous  persecution  of  heresy  and  unbelief.  In  the 
third  month  after  his  accession  to  St.  Peter's  throne  all  the 
old  restrictions  were  once  more  enforced  on  the  Jews  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  were  extended  to  their  brethren 
throughout  the  Catholic  world.  Infractions  of  these 
decrees  were  punished  severely,  and  were  made  the 
pretext  for  robbery.  Finally  Pius  V.,  deaf  to  the  advice 
of  his  wisest  counsellors  and  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
State,  issued  a  Bull,  expelling  all  the  Jews  in  his  1569 
dominions,  save  those  of  Rome  and  Ancona.  As  usual,  a 
few  turned  Christians,  but  the  majority  preferred  to  quit 
in  a  hurry,  leaving  behind  them  all  the  property  which 
they  could  not  realise  and  all  the  debts  which  they  could 
not  collect  at  the  short  notice  given.  The  exiles  were 
Kactcred  among  the  neighbouring  States  of  Urbino, 
Fcrrara,  Mantua,  and  Milan. 

Gregory  XJII.,  the  successor  of  Pius  V.,  carried  on  1 571-1 585 
the  anti-Jewish  programme  of  his  predecessors.  He 
renewed  the  canonical  law  which  forbade  Jewish  physicians 
to  attend  on  Christian  patients,  punishing  transgressors 
on  both  sides.  Jews  suspected  of  holding  intercourse 
with  heretics,  of  harbouring  refugees  from  Spain,  or  of 
otherwise  helping  the  enemies  and  the  victims  of  the 
Church,  were  dragged  before  the  Inquisition  and  con- 
demned to  loss  of  goods,  to  slavery  in  the  galleys,  or  to 
death-  The  Talmud  and  other  Hebrew  writings  were 
igain  hunted  out  and  burnt.  Gregory  also  encouraged 
the  Jesuits  in  their  work  of  conversion,  and  the  Jews  were 
compelled,  by  a  Papal  Bull  of  1584,  to  listen  to  sermons 
at  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  near  the  Ghetto,  and  to 
pay  the  preachers  employed  to  pervert  them.  Many  of 
tht  wretches,  yielding  to  fear  or  to  temptation,  embraced 
Christianity ;  many  more  left  Rome. 

Sixtus  v.,  actuated  by  a  broader  and  humancr  spirit  1 585-' 59* 
And  by  a  more  enlightened  thirst  for  gold  than  had 
animated  any  of  his  antecessors  or  contemporaries, 
abolished  these  cruel  decrees,  pulled  down  the  barriers  1586 
which  circumscribed  the  judicial  and  financial  status  of  the 
Jews,  forbade  the  gallant  knights  of  Malta  to  enslave  the 
Jews  whom  they  met  on  the  high  seas  in  their  voyages  to 
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and,  in  lieu  of  the  unlimited  rapacity  of  former  Pope:.  -^ 
substituted  a  fixed  capitation  tax  of  twelve  Giulii  on  ^^JJ 
males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  Th^jj 
revolution  tempted  many  Jews  to  return  to  Rome.  Sixt^-^3 
crowned  his  liberality  by  allowing  the  printing  of  f^-j^ 
Tal mud  and  of  other  Hebrew  books,  after  previo Xis 
subjection  to  censorship. 
1605  But  the  relief  was  only  temporary.  Under  Clemcijf 
VIII.,  otherwise  an  excellent  man  and  an  able  statesman, 
the  reign  of  intolerance  was  revived.  He  expelled  the 
Jews  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  except  Rome  and 
Ancona,  and  forbade  the  use  of  Hebrew  books.  A  kw 
years  later  he  ordered  their  expulsion  from  the  Milan 
district,  and  they  barely  escaped  a  similar  sentence  at 
Ferrara,  which,  upon  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Este,  had 
recently  been  added  to  the  Pope's  dominions. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  we  hear  of  more  Papal 
Bulls,  barring  the  Italian  Jews  from  all  honourable  pro- 
fessions and  limiting  their  commercial  activity  to  trade  in 
cast-off  clothes. 

It  was  during  this  black  period  of  Jewish  history  that 
an  English  gentleman  came  to  Rome.  He  was  a  traveller 
who  had  an  eye  for  other  things  than  picturesque  ruins, 
and  a  heart  in  which  there  was  room  for  other  people 
than  those  whom  chance  had  made  his  compatriots  and 
co-religionists.  His  name  was  John  Evelyn,  Among 
the  things  which  he  saw  in  Rome  was  the  Jewish  quarter, 
and  he  records  his  impressions  in  the  following  words, 
under  date  January  7,    1645  : 

"  A  sermon  was  preached  to  the  Jews  at  Ponte  Sis 
who    are    constrained    to   sit  till   the  hour  is  done  ; 
it  is  with  so  much  malice  in  their  countenances,  spittii 
humming,    coughing,    and     motion,    that    it    is    alm( 
impossible  they  should  hear  a  word  from  the  preacher. 
A  conversion  is  very  rare."  ^ 

^Browning  in  his  Holy-Cross  Day  has  depicted  the  farcical  grotcsque- 
ness  of  these  efforts  at  conversion  js  unsparingly  as  Heine  satirised  the 
compulsory  controversies.     Cp.  above,  p.  98  «. 
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Again  under  date  January  15,   x6^^  : 

"  I  went  to  the  Ghetto,  where  the  Jewes  dwell  as  in  a 
suburbe  by  themselves;  being  invited  by  a  Jew  of  my 
acquaintance  to  see  a  circumcision.  I  passed  by  the 
Piazza  Judea,  where  their  Seraglio  begins;  for  being 
inviron'd  with  walls,  they  are  lock'd  up  every  night.  In 
this  place  rcmaines  yet  part  of  a  stately  fabric,  which  my 
jew  told  me  had  been  a  palace  of  theirs  for  the  ambassador 
of  their  nation  when  their  country  was  subject  to  the 
Romans.  Being  led  through  the  Synagogue  into  a 
private  house,  I  found  a  world  of  people  in  a  chamber: 
by  and  by  came  an  old  man,  who  prepared  and  layd  in 
order  divers  instruments  brought  by  a  little  child  of 
about  7  yeares  old  in  a  box.  These  the  man  lay*d  in 
a  silver  bason ;  the  knife  was  much  like  a  short  razor  to 
shut  into  the  haft.  Then  they  burnt  some  incense  in  a 
ccnscT,  which  perfumed  the  romc  all  the  while  the  ceremony 
was  performing.  In  the  basin  was  a  litde  cap  made  of 
white  paper  like  a  capuchin's  hood,  not  bigger  than  the 
finger.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  ceremony  was  performing,  all 
the  company  fell  a  singing  an  Hebrew  hymn  in  a  barbar- 
ous tone,  waving  themselves  to  and  fro,  a  ceremony  they 
observe  in  all  their  devotions.  The  Jewes  in  Rome  all 
wear  yellow  hatts,  live  only  upon  brokage  and  usury, 
Toy  poore  and  despicable  beyond  what  they  are  in  other 
territories  of  Princes  where  they  are  permitted." 

And  again  under  date  May  6,  1645: 

**Thc  Jewes  in  Rome  wore  red  hatts  til  the  Card,  of 
Lions,  being  short-sighted,  lately  saluted  one  of  them 
thinking  him  to  be  a  Cardinal  as  he  passed  by  his  coach ; 
on  which  an  order  was  made  that  they  should  use  only  the 
yellow  colour.'* 

Next  year  Evelyn  visited  the  Jewish  quarter  at  Venice : 

*'The  next  day  I  was  conducted  to  the  Ghetta,  where 
Ae  Jewes  dwell  together  as  in  a  tribe  or  ward,  where  I 
was  present  at  a  marriage.  The  bride  was  clad  in  white, 
sitting  in  a  lofty  chaire,  and  cover'd  with  a  white  vaile ; 
then  two  old  Rabbies  joyned  them  together,  one  of  them 
holding  a  glassc  of  wine  in  his  hand,  which  in  the  midst 
of  the  ceremony,  pretending  to  deliver  to  the  woman,  he 
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let  fall,  the  breaking  whereof  was  to  signify  the  frailty  of 
our  nature,  and  that  we  must  expect  disasters  and  ctosso 
amidst  all  enjoyments.  This  don,  we  had  a  fine  banquctj 
and  were  brought  into  the  bride-chamber,  where  the  bed 
was  dress'd  up  with  flowers,  and  the  counterpan  strewed 
in  workes.  At  this  ceremony  we  saw  divers  very  bcaudW 
Portuguez  Jewesses  with  whom  we  had  some  conver- 
sation."' 

These  two  little  pictures,  which,  like  the  portraits  on 
ancient  Egyptian  mummy  cases,  preserve  for  us  in  un- 
dimmed  freshness  the  features  of  the  dead  past,  show  thit 
not  even  the  gloom  and  the  filth  of  the  Ghetto  wctt 
potent  enough  to  kill  the  Jew*s  attachment  to  his 
traditions  and  his  love  for  symbolism,  or  to  befoul  th« 
poetry  of  his  inner  life.  But,  ere  we  enter  upon  thai 
phase  of  the  subject,  we  must  record  another  oppres- 
sive law,  passed  in  Rome  at  a  time  when  the  century 
that  was  to  witness  the  downfall  of  ancient  dynasties,  the 
death  of  despotism,  and  the  awakening  of  the  popular 
soul  was  already  far  advanced.  This  eighteenth  century 
Edict,  in  forty-four  Articles,  codifies  all  the  prohibitiom 
which  had  been  decreed  during  the  foregoing  ages:  it 
forms  the  epilogue  to  the  sordid  tragedy.  One  of  the 
articles  runs  as  follows:  *'Jews  and  Christians  are  for- 
bidden to  play,  eat,  drink,  hold  intercourse,  or  exchange 
confidences  of  ever  so  trifling  a  nature  with  one  another. 
Such  shall  not  be  allowed  in  palaces,  houses,  or  vine- 
yards, in  the  streets,  in  taverns,  in  neither  shops  nor  any 
other  place.  .  .  .  The  Jews  who  offend  in  this  matter 
shall  incur  the  penalties  of  a  fine  of  lo  Scudi  and  im- 
prisonment; Christians,  a  similar  fine  and  corpond 
punishment,"^ 

Thus  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  apart  in  these  narrow 
quarters,  multiplying  fast,  while  the  space  allotted  to  them 
remained  the  same;  herded  together,  many  families  in  the 
same  house,  often  in  the  same  room;  and  breathing  the 
air  of  what,  under  the  circumstances,  rapidly  developed  into 
veritable  slums.     The  world   beyond  gradually   outgrcff 

'^  Diary ^  March  13,   1646. 
*  I.  Abr.ihams,  Jetv'uk  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages^  pp.  409-410. 
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mediaeval  conditions  of  life;  the  streets  became  straight, 
broad  and  airy  ;  light  penetrated  into  courts  which  the 
overhanging  upper  stories  once  doomed  to  perpetual 
darkness;  but  the  Ghetto  knew  none  of  these  blessings. 
Year  after  year  life  in  the  Ghetto  grew  more  squalid, 
and  the  inmates  more  indifferent  alike  to  the  demands 
of  contemporary  fashion  and  of  common  decency.  Con- 
finement initiated  degradation ;  the  fatal  gift  of  fecundity, 
cultivated  as  a  religious  duty,  promoted  it,  and  soon  the 
Roman  Ghetto  became  a  by-word  for  its  filth  and  misery. 
At  one  time  as  many  as  ten  thousand  souls  swarmed  in  a 
space  less  than  a  square  kilometre.  To  the  curse  of  over- 
population was  added  the  yearly  overflow  of  the  Tiber, 
which  transformed  the  narrow,  crooked  lanes  into  marshy 
alleys,  filled  the  basements  with  pestiferous  mud,  and 
turned  the  whole  quarter  into  a  dismal  abode  of  pre- 
maturely aged  men,  of  stunted,  elderly  children,  and  of 
repulsive  wrecks  of  womanhood  :  a  place  where  Poverty 
and  the  Plague  stalked  hand  in  hand,  and  where  man  was 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  Death. 

The  seclusion  of  the  Ghetto  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  worlds.  If  the  Gentile  forbade  the  Jew  to  assume 
the  tide,  or  to  pursue  the  callings,  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, the  Jewish  communal  law  forbade  him  to  wear  the 
garb  of  the  Christian  gentleman.  The  diversity  in  dress 
was  only  an  external  type  of  the  deeper  diversity  of 
character  that  separated  the  two  elements.  The  ignorance 
of  the  Gentile  grew  more  profound,  and  the  prejudice 
of  the  Jew  more  implacable  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  The  Ghetto  was  an  institution  beside  which 
monasticism  might  appear  the  ideal  of  sociability.  The 
young  monk  on  entering  the  cloisters  of  his  convent 
carried  into  them  the  indelible  impressions  of  family-life 
and  the  tender  memories  of  boyhood.  The  inmate  of  the 
Ghetto,  so  far  as  the  outer  world  was  concerned,  was 
bom  a  monk.  Everybody  within  the  walls  of  the  Ghetto 
wa»  a  brother,  everybody  beyond  its  gates  an  enemy. 
In  infancy  the  outer  world  was  an  unknown,  non-existing 
world.  Later  the  child  of  the  Ghetto  was  accustomed  to 
hear  those  beyond  described  as  idolaters ;  monsters  whose 
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impurity  was  to  be  shunned,  whose  cruelty  to  be  feared, 
whose  rapacity  to  be  baffled  by  cunning — the  protection 
and  the  pest  of  the  weak.  These  lessons  were  illustrated 
by  the  tales  of  assault  and  insult,  of  which  its  parents  and 
its  relatives  were  constantly  the  victims,  more  especiilly 
on  Christian  holidays.  Still  later  personal  escperiencc  [ 
gave  flesh  and  blood  to  the  hearsay  tales  of  cKild- 
hood. 

But  this  outward  misery  was  redeemed  by  the  purity 
and  purifying  influence  of  domestic  life.  The  home  wis 
the  one  spot  on  earth  where  the  hunted  Jew  felt  a  man. 
On  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  house  he  discarded,  along 
with  the  girb  of  shame,  all  fear  and  servility.  Every- 
where else  spurned  like  a  dog,  under  his  own  roof  he 
was  honoured  as  master  and  priest.  The  Sabbath  lamp 
chased  the  shades  and  sorrows  of  servitude  out  of  the  Jews 
heart.  His  pride  was  fostered  and  his  humanity  saved 
by  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  Ghetto.  Rendered 
by  familiarity  callous  to  obloquy  on  the  part  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  Jew  remained  morbidly  sensitive  to  the 
opinion  of  his  own  people.  Persecution  from  without 
brought  closer  union  within.  As  often  happens  in  adver- 
sity, individual  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the  public  good. 
Reciprocity  in  spiritual  no  less  than  in  temporal  matters— 
the  power  of  combination — the  principle  of  social 
fraternity — always  a  characteristic  of  the  Jew — grew  into 
a  passion  unparalleled  in  history  since  the  early  days  of 
Christianity. 

Various  communal  ordinances  {takkanoth)  enforced  this 
sentiment  of  mutual  loyalty.  For  example,  no  Jew  was 
allowed  to  compete  with  a  brother-Jew  in  renting  a  house 
from  a  Christian,  or  to  replace  a  tenant  without  the 
latter's  consent.  A  series  of  such  laws,  many  of  them 
dating  from  a  much  earlier  period,  were  re-enacted  by 
a  congress  of  Italian  Rabbis  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
creation  of  the  Roman  Ghetto.  Thus  the  Jews  virtuallT 
acquired  a  perpetual  lease  of  their  homes;  their  com- 
munal right  to  the  house  {jus  casaca)  being  an  asset 
which  could  be  sold,  bequeathed,  or  bestowed  as  dowry 
upon   a  daughter.     The  Popes  were  not   slow    to  take 
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isanceof  this  ordinance.  Clement  VIII.  legalised  the 
ngemcnt,  so  that,  whilst  the  rent  was  regularly  paid, 
fcviction  was  practically  impossible.  But  one  of  his 
successors  carried  the  principle  of  Jewish  reciprocity  to 
its  logical  conclusion  and  turned  it  against  the  Jews 
themselves,  by  making  the  community  as  a  body  respon- 
sible for  the  rent  of  all  the  houses  in  the  Ghetto,  empty  as 
well  as  tenanted.  The  same  reciprocity  of  interests  was 
recognised  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  soul.  Each 
member  of  the  brotherhood  was  responsible  for  the  sins 
of  the  rest,  and  the  confession  of  the  individual  was  a 
confession  for  the  whole  community. 

Israel,  cut  off  from  the  world,  created  a  world  unto 
itself.  Never  did  Judaism  attain  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  uniformity,  never  were  the  spiritual  bonds  that 
bound  together  the  scattered  members  of  the  great  family 
drawn  closer  than  in  this  period  of  their  sorest  affliction. 
Ijinguagc  was  gone,  country,  state  ;  nothing  remained  to 
the  Jews  but  religion.  It  was  held  that,  if  the  teaching  of 
the  Law  were  allowed  to  disappear,  it  would  mean  the 
disappearance  of  the  race.  Religion  was  nationalised  that 
the  nation  might  be  saved.  The  rigorous  discipline  of 
the  Synagogue  and  the  absence  of  social  joy  had  alwa)*s 
encouraged  devotion.  The  Ghetto  crystallised  it  into  a 
^4«.  Joseph  Carols  Shulchan  A  ruck,  or  "  Table  Pre- 
Pvcd,"  a  handbook  of  law  and  custom,  compiled  in  the 
fluddle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  fixed  the  fluid  features 
of  Jewish  life  into  the  rigid  mask  which  it  continued  to 
wear,  throughout  Europe,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  deep  beneath  the  ice-surface  of 
ritual — the  crust  of  dead  and  deadening  rules  and 
prohibitions — there  ran  the  living  and  sustaining  current 
of  faith,  all  the  stronger  and  fiercer  for  its  imprisonment. 
The  outcasts  of  humanity,  in  the  midst  of  their  degrada- 
tion— despised,  and  in  many  ways  despicable — preserved 
the  precious  heritage,  and  their  pride  therein,  unimpaired. 
Numerous  fasts  and  feasts  assisted  this  preservation. 
Ilius  the  community  fasted  on  Sabbath  afternoons  in 
fDonory  of  the  death  of  Moses,  or  on  Sundays  in 
memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
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On  the  Day  of  Atonement  they  listened  with  reverence 
to  the  touching  words  in  which  a  noble  old  Hebrew  bard 
gave  utterance  to  the  sorrow  of  his  race  : 

"  Destroyed  lies  Zion  and   prorancd. 
Of  splendour  and  renown  bereft, 
Her  ancient  glories  wholly  waned. 
One  deathless  treasure  only  left ; 

Still  ours,  O  Lord, 

Thy  Holy  Word."i 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  year  after  year  rekindled 
their  gratitude  for  the  miraculous  preservation  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Feast  of  Dedication  reminded  them  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  Hellenic  yoke.  On  the 
Passover  Eve  was  read  the  Seder,  most  ancient  of  home 
services,  and  round  the  festive  board  were  then  gathered 
the  shades  of  the  gifted  men  of  old  who  had  sung  the 
glories  of  Israel,  and  of  the  brave  men  who  had  suffered 
for  the  faith  of  Israel.  Then  was  retold  for  the 
thousandth  time,  with  tears  and  with  laughter,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  song  and  wine,  the  tale  of  tbcir 
ancestors'  departure  from  Egypt.  At  the  end  of  the 
meal  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  wine  cup  was  left  upon 
the  table.  This  was  done  for  the  reception  of  Elijah,  the 
harbinger  of  the  expected  Messiah.  In  this  and  like 
domestic  rites  the  memory  of  the  past  was  annually 
revived,  and,  if  its  splendour  made  the  sordid  present  look 
more  sordid  still,  it  also  kept  alive  the  hope  of 
redemption-  The  magic  carpet  of  feith,  that  priceless 
heirloom  of  Israel,  transported  the  inmates  of  the  Ghetto 
out  of  their  noisome  surroundings  far  away  to  the  radiant 
realms  of  Zion.  The  Messianic  Utopia  never  was  more 
real  to  the  Jews  than  at  this  time.  From  a  favourite 
dream  it  grew  into  a  fervent  desire.  It  was  firmly  held 
that  the  Redeemer  would  soon  come  in  His  glory  and 
might,  would  gather  His  people  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  would  slay  their  foes,  would  restore  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  would  compel  the  nations  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Majesty  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.  We  have 
already  seen  one  of  these  seventeenth  century  Messiahs, 

^  S.  Schechtcr,  Stui/ies  in  JuJaism,  p.  i  ;. 
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SabbataT  Zebi  of  Smyrna.  His  was  not  the  only  attempt 
n  which  the  longings  of  the  race  recognised  their  fulfil- 
nent.  These  Messianic  phenomena,  whatever  else  may 
>c  thought  of  them,  arc  the  most  pathetic  illustrations  of 
ijat  immortal  hope,  which  formed  the  Jew's  only  con- 
solation in  times  of  unexampled  suffering,  and  from  which 
fee  drew  his  invincible  fortitude.  But  for  that  hope  the 
iewish  nation  would  have  long  since  ceased  to  fill 
fhinkers  with  wonder  at  its  vitality.  Faith  in  God,  which 
iftcr  all  means  faith  in  one*s  self — this   is   the   talisman 

Phich  has  enabled  the  Jew,  as  it  has  enabled  the  Greek, 
I  pass  triumphantly  through  trials  which  would  have 
mished  most  other  races.  The  same  blast  which  ex- 
inguishes  a  small  fire  fans  a  great  one  to  an  even 
inighticr  flame. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE    REFORMATION   AND  THE   JEWS 

The  love  for  liberty  which  gave  birth  to  the  Renaissance 
was  also  the  parent  of  another  child — the  Reformation. 
The  first  saw  the  light  in  Latin,  the  second  in  Teutonic 
Europe.  The  vindication  of  man's  rights  was  their 
common  object :  but  while  the  Renaissance  strove  to 
attain  that  object  through  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
reason,  the  Reformation  endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  conscience.  Intelligence,  the 
inheritance  of  Hellenism,  was  the  weapon  of  the  one: 
the  other  drew  its  strength  from  the  Hebraic  fountain  of 
Intuition.  Papacy  was  the  enemy  of  both.  Individual 
Popes  nourished  the  elder  movement  and  thus  unwittingly 
prepared  an  example  and  an  ally  for  the  other.  While 
Nicholas  I.,  Pius  II.,  and  Leo  X.  dallied  with  the  in&nt 
giant  in  Italy,  its  brother  across  the  Alps  was  training  and 
arming  for  the  fray. 

The  revolt  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Roman  Court 
was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Wickliffcj  and  was  continued  by  Huss.  The  licentiousness 
of  the  pontiffs  and  cardinals,  of  priests  and  monks,  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  invigorated  the  spirit 
of  the  rebels  and  brought  fresh  recruits  to  their  ranks; 
and  the  German  princes,  who  had  long  chafed  against 
the  fetters  imposed  upon  them  by  Papal  and  Imperial 
interference,  took  the  Reformers  under  their  protection, 
thus  supplying  that  secular  side  without  which  no  holy 
war  has  ever  been. 

In  Erasmus — "the  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
shame  " — the  two  movements  found  a  common  champion 
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■wjd  spokesman.  In  him  the  Renaissance  crossed 
the  Alps»  and  in  his  famous  Praise  of  Folly  the  Latin 
hostility  to  the  intellectual  tyranny  of  the  Church  is 
found  united  with  the  Teutonic  hostility  to  her  spiritual 
tyranny.  The  vows  and  the  vigils,  the  self-abasement, 
the  penances  and  the  mournfulncss  of  Catholicism  are 
attacked  not  less  unsparingly  than  the  worldliness,  the 
immorality  and  the  hypocrisy  of  its  ministers.  But,  if 
Erasmus  marks  the  meeting,  he  also  marks  the  parting 
of  the  ways. 

Beside  Erasmus  stands  Luther.  He  also  combined 
intellectual  attainments  with  spiritual  aims.  But  the  one 
figure  faces  the  Renaissance;  the  other  the  Reformation 
road.  Erasmus,  while  ridiculing  in  elegant  satire  the 
superstitions  of  the  day,  the  malpractices  of  sordid  priests, 
and  the  excesses  of  merry  friars,  shrinks  from  a  breach 
with  the  Holy  See.  Much  as  he  would  like  to  see 
Catholicism  reconciled  to  commonsense,  he  recoils  with 
horror  before  the  stakes  and  the  scaffolds  of  the  Holy 
Office.  He  could  agree  with  Luther  on  many  points, 
and  yet  write :  "  Even  if  Luther  had  spoken  everything 
in  the  most  unobjectionable  manner,  I  had  no  inclination 
to  die  for  the  sake  of  Truth."  "  Let  others  affect  martyr- 
dom," he  says  elsewhere:  "for  myself  I  am  unworthy  of 
the  honour."  Martin  Luther  was  made  of  sterner  stuff 
and  simpler.  Though  he  joined  forces  with  the  apostles 
of  culture,  he  was  determined  to  go  much  further  than 
they  in  one  direction,  not  as  far  in  another.  The  alliance 
between  Literature  and  Reform,  between  the  two  brothers 
Reason  and  Conscience,  between  the  Southern  and  the 
Northern  Ideals,  could  not  last  long.  The  free  and 
cheerful  element  in  Luther's  temperament,  and  his  literary 
tastes,  prevented  a  definite  rupture  in  his  own  time.  But 
under  his  successors  the  difference  between  the  two  sides 
became  too  wide  for  co-operation.  Reason  and  laughter 
marched  one  way.     Conscience  and  gloom  the  other. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sons  of  exiled  Israel 
reaped  but  scant  comfort  from  the  triumph  of  Liberty's 
elder  offspring.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the 
victory  of  the  other  brought  to  them. 
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Martin  Luther  in  his  Table-^Talk  gives  a  full  and  vi7id 
description  of  the  German  Jews  in  his  day.  He  tells  w 
that  their  footsteps  arc  to  be  found  throughout  Germany. 
In  Saxony  many  names  of  places  speak  of  them  :  Ziman, 
Damen,  Resen,  Sygretz,  Schvitz,  Pratha,  ThablonJ  At 
Fraiikfort-on-the-Maine  they  are  extremely  numerous: 
"  They  have  a  whole  street  to  themselves  of  which  every 
house  is  filled  with  them.  They  are  compelled  to  wear 
little  yellow  rings  on  their  coats,  thereby  to  be  known; 
they  have  no  houses  or  grounds  of  their  own,  only 
furniture;  and,  indeed,  they  can  only  lend  money  upon 
houses  or  grounds  at  great  hasard."*  "They  are  not 
permitted  to  keep  or  trade  in  cattle ;  their  main  occuptions 
being  brokage  and  usury."  ^ 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  oppression : 

"  A  rich  Jew,  on  his  death  bed,  ordered  that  his  remains 
should  be  conveyed  to  Ratisbon.  His  friends,  knowing 
that  even  the  corpse  of  a  Jew  could  not  travel  without 
paying  heavy  toll,  devised  the  expedient  of  packing  the 
carcase  in  a  barrel  of  wine,  which  they  then  forwarded  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  waggoners,  not  knowing  what  lay 
within,  tapped  the  barrel,  and  swilled  away  right  joyously, 
till  they  found  out  they  had  been  drinking  Jew^s  pickle. 
How  it  fared  with  them  you  may  imagine.*'* 

Nor  was  extortion  the  only  danger  that  the  travelling 
Jew  had  to  face :  "  Two  Jewish  Rabbis,  named  Schamaria 
and  Jacob,  came  to  me  at  Wittenberg,  desiring  of  mc 
letters  of  safe  conduct,  which  I  granted  them,  and  they 
were  well  pleased.'*^ 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  at  this  time 
arose  partly  from  their  staunch  adherence  to  the  Idea, 
their  aloofness  and  their  dissent  in  modes  of  thinking  and 
living  from  their  neitijhbours: 

''  They  sit  as  on  a  wheelbarrow,  without  a  country, 
people  or  Government;  yet  they  wait  on  with  earnest 
confidence;  they  cheer  up  themselves  and  say:  'It  will 
soon    be    better  with    us.'  .  ,  .     They   eat    nothing  the 


^William  Hazlict's  Translation,  ch.  857. 
»Ch,  852.  *Ch.  700. 
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Lstians  kill  or  touch;  they  drink  no  wine;  they  have 
ly  suf>erstitions ;  they  wash  the  flesh  most  diligently, 

lereas  they  cannot  be  cleansed  through  the  flesh.  They 
Innk  not  milk,  because  God  said :  '  Thou  shalt  not  boil 
the  young  kid  in  his  mother's  milk.'  "^ 

Partly  from  their  rapacity  and  their  hostility  to  the 
non-Jew  :  "  'Tis  a  pernicious  race,  oppressing  all  men  by 
their  usury  and  rapine.  If  they  give  a  prince  or  a 
magistrate  a  thousand  florins,  they  extort  twenty  thousand 
from  the  subjects  in  payment.  We  must  ever  keep  on 
our  guard  against  them.  They  think  to  render  homage 
to  God  by  injuring  the  Christians,  and  yet  we  employ 
their  physicians;  *tis  a  tempting  of  God. *'^ 

Partly  from  their  arrogance : 

•*  They  have  haughty  prayers,  wherein  they  praise  and 
call  upon  God,  as  if  they  alone  were  his  people,  cursing  and 
condemning  all  other  nations,  relying  on  the  23rd  Psalm  : 
*Thc  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  lack  nothing.'  As  if 
that  psalm  was  written  exclusively  concerning  them."' 

How  far  these  unamiable  qualities  were  the  cause,  and 
how  far  the  effect  of  the  Gentile's  antipathy  to  the  Jew,  is 
a  question  which  prejudice  on  either  side  finds  no  diflFiculty 
in  answering.  The  humble-minded  and  impartial  student 
prefers  to  record  the  fact  and  ignore  the  question.  But 
it  is  passing  strange  to  find  the  Jew*s  resolute  faith  in 
the  Faithful  Shepherd  characterised  as  an  offence  against 
good  manners. 

We  have  seen  that  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
mediaeval  Germany,  from  the  awful  carnage  in  the  Rhine- 
land  (1096  foil.)  to  their  expulsion  from  Ratisbon  (1476), 
had  for  its  proximate  cause  the  hatred  entertained  towards 
them  by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  orgies  of  the  Crusaders 
were  mainly  dictated  by  pious  vindictiveness;  the  violent 
efforts  of  the  Dominican  friars  and  of  the  Inquisition  to 
convert  the  Jews  were  prompted  by  the  desire  to  save  them 
from  heresy  and  to  prevent  them  from  infecting  others  by 
their  example.  All  the  heresies  from  the  Albigensian, 
through  the  Hussite,  up  to  the  movement  which  cul- 
minated in  Luther's  secession  from  the  Roman  fold,  were 
»Ch,85i.  »Ch.  864.  UbU. 
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considered  by  the  Church  as  having  their  roots  in  JcwiA 
teaching  and  practice.  The  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  of 
Saints,  and  of  relics,  which  offended  the  Jew  in  the  Roman 
cult  were  also  the  special  objects  of  Protestant  detestation. 
They  had  both  suffered  for  the  sake  of  conscience; 
dissent,  the  crime  of  Judaism,  was  the  glory  of  Pro- 
testantism ;  Rome,  the  secular  foe  of  the  one,  was  also  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  other;  and  they  were  both  branded 
by  Rome  with  the  common  epithet  of  Heretics.  We 
might,  therefore,  have  reasonably  expected  that  Luther 
and  his  brother-reformers  would  have  r^^arded  the  Jews 
with  sympathy.  But  history  docs  not  confirm  this  a  prim 
conclusion. 

Protestantism  from  the  first  proved  as  hostile  to  the 
Jews  as  Catholicism.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Luther's 
animosity  was  due  to  the  fiKt  that  the  enthusiasm  for 
Reform  and  for  the  simplificatioa  of  doctrine  and  worship 
had  produced  a  tendcnqr  cowards  Hebrew  Unitarianism, 
the  leaden  of  wUch  movcmeBt  were  stigmatised  as  Semi- 
JWm.  It  voidd  palin»  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
the  bosdlitT  towards  the  Jew  was  so  old  and  so  deep,  and 
it  sprang  firom  so  mny  sautca^  cfaat  not  even  community 
of  interests  md  cmniriCT  could  obSterate  it.  Wc  have 
atrcndj  seen  Jews  and  ChiwtMiw  both  lost  in  the  same 
maae  of  Cabbdabc  mpadami  but  tim  partnership  in 
fcBj  <Bd  not  improve  the  h  fail  is  buntm  the  two  sects. 
Nor  (fid  tbe  Rabracfs*  inKhMifl  to  the  Hebfrw  Bible 
ncodttcc  any  tMxnkm  Par  tke  lace  of  whose  genius  that 
BUe«Ksdke6wk.  The  Jew »■>  ditmui  in  the  concrete 
as  asndk  as  be  was  wAmni  m  (he  dbstnct.  Luther's 
of  CDanoElMg  the  Jeos  to  Protestantism 
aaav  OBve  ann  m^mmcai  Ubl  Bai^  be  the  origin  of  the 
fofioK  whar  it  aaas;  the  BcoaHDaas  of  the  Protestant  cause 

m.  mmtt  oafiaBodlir  MMfe  aovaids  Israd.     Nor, 

ia  4bs   development 
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the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  Humanists  of  his 
day.  He  took  pains  to  represent  the  cause  of  Reform 
as  being  the  cause  of  Reason.  He  described  his  friends 
as  the  friends  of  liberal  culture,  and  his  foes  as  the 
foes  of  light.  He  invited  theological  discussion,  and 
professed  himself  ready  to  be  guided  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  by  pure  reason.  But  when 
the  struggle  was  over  and  the  battle  was  won,  the 
despotic  character  and  inflexible  dogmatism  of  the 
religious  leader  alienated  many  of  his  literary  allies, 
Erasmus  among  them ;  while  the  same  causes  also 
estranged  many  of  his  religious  sympathisers.  Indeed, 
Luther's  bearing  in  the  hour  of  his  success  seemed 
to  lend  colour  to  the  assertion  of  his  adversaries,  that, 
had  he  been  pope,  instead  of  Leo  X.,  he  would  have 
defended  the  Church  against  a  much  more  formidable 
antagonist  than  the  monk  of  Wittenberg.  After  all, 
a  rebel  often  is  only  a  tyrant  out  of  power. 

Towards  the  Jews  Luther's  conduct  was  the  same 
cowards  his  fellow-Christians  and  fdlow-rebels.  At 
he  undertook  to  defend  them  against  all  the 
c-honoured  prejudices  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
ounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  un-Christian  spirit 
•silly  theologians"  and  their  insolence  towards  the 
s,  and  in  1 523  he  published  a  work  under  the 
ing  title,  Jesus  was  bom  a  Jew ;  in  which  he 
res,  "Those  fools  the  Papists,  bishops,  sophists, 
ks,  have  formerly  so  dealt  with  the  Jews,  that 
good  Christian  would  have  rather  been  a  Jew. 
if  I  had  been  a  Jew,  and  seen  such  stupidity 
such  blockheads  reign  in  the  Christian  Church, 
uld  rather  be  a  pig  than  a  Christian.  They  have 
ted  the  Jews  as  if  they  were  dogs,  not  men,  and 
i5  if  they  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  reviled. 
JDiey  are  blood-relations  of  our  Lord ;  therefore,  if 
^B  respect  flesh  and  blood,  the  Jews  belong  to  Christ 
more  than  we.  I  beg,  therefore ;  my  dear  Papists, 
if  you  become  tired  of  abusing  me  as  a  heretic,  that 
you  begin  to  revile  me  as  a  Jew. 

1"  Therefore,    it    is    my    advice    that    we    should  treat 
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them  kindly  but  now  we  drive  them  by  force,  treating 
them  deceitfully  or  ignominiously,  saying  they  must 
have  Christian  blood  to  wash  away  the  Jewish  stain, 
and  I  know  not  what  nonsense.  Also  we  prohibit  them 
from  working  amongst  us,  from  living  and  having 
social  intercourse  with  us,  forcing  them,  if  they  would 
remain   with   us,   to   be   usurers."* 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  Luther  the  rebel. 
Luther  the  victor  retained  nothing  of  them,  save  the 
vigour  with  which  they  are  expressed.  Although  in 
preparing  his  German  translation  of  the  Bible  Luther 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Jewish  Rabbis,  he 
regarded  them  with  no  less  aversion  than  the  Papists 
to  whom  he  often  compares  them.  His  violent  ter- 
giversation  was  made  manifest  in  154+)  when  he 
published  a  pamphlet  under  the  suggestive  title  Concerning 
the  Jews  and  their  lies.  In  this  work  the  apostle  of 
emancipation  gives  the  reins  to  a  Jew-hatred  fully 
equal  to  that  exhibited  by  the  Catholic  enemies  of 
Judaism.  The  quotations  from  Luther's  Table-Talk^ 
given  already,  have  shown  that  he  shared  the  antipathy 
nourished  by  his  contemporaries  against  the  Jewish 
people.  Some  more  quotations  from  the  same  book 
will  show  that  he  surpassed  them  in  his  hostility  towards 
the  Jewish  creed. 

Martin    Luther    is    deeply    impressed    by    the    ancient 
greatness    of    the    Hebrew    race  :    "  It    was    a    mighty 
nation."^      *' What    are   we    poor    miserable    folk— what 
is    Rome,    compared    with    Jerusalem  ? " '      "  The    Jews- 
above  all  other   nations   had   great   privileges  ;    they   had- 
the   chief  promises,    the    highest    worship    of  God,    an<^B 
a  worship   more   pleasing  to   human   nature  than    God*^^ 
service    of    faith    in    the    New    Testament.   ...      Th 
Jews    had    excelling    men    among    them,    as    Abraha 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  Daniel,  Samuel,  Paul.     Wh 
can    otherwise    than    grieve    that    so    great    and    glorio 
a  nation  should  so  lamentably  be  destroyed?" 

^  H.  Graetz,  History  of  the  JetBs^  vol.  iv.   p.    502. 
»Cli.  857.  »Ch.  864. 
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Martin   Luther   is  as   deeply   sensible   of  our   debt   to 

\e  Jews :    **  The   Latin   Church    had   no   excelling    men 

id   teachers,  but   August! n  ;    and   the  Churches  of  the 

ist  none  but  Athanasius,  and  he  was  nothing  particular  ; 

icrefore,    we    are    twigs    grafted     into     the    right     tree. 

ic  prophets  call  the  Jews,  especially  those  of  the  line 

Abraham,  a  fair  switch,  out  of  which   Christ   himself 

le."  *     Nor   is    he    blind    to    their    sufferings — "The 

are    the  most    miserable    people    on   earth.     They 

plagued  everywhere  and  scattered  about  all  countries, 

iving    no    certain    resting    place'*- — or  to   their    heroic 

Bth  in  the  future.^ 

But    these   noble   sentiments  of  admiration,   gratitude, 

id    pity    seem    to    be    mere    transient    emotions ;    the 

keologian    within    him    is    too    powerful    for    the    man. 

IC  Jew's  sublime  confidence    is    no  virtue  in   Luther's 

It   is  a    wicked    delusion:    "Thus    hardened    are 

;    but  let  them  know  assuredly,  that  there  is  none 

icr   I-ord    or    God,   but   only   he   that   already   sits    at 

right  hand  of  God  the  F'ather."  *     Their  attachment 

the  rites  of  their  religion  is  to  Luther  another  proof 

their    wickedness :    "  Such    superstitions   proceed    out 

God's    anger.      They    that    are    without    faith,    have 

^s  without  end,  as  we  see  in  the  Papists  and  Turks. 

It   they  are   rightly  served,  for  seeing  they  refused  to 

ivc    Christ    and    his   gospel,    instead    of   freedom    they 

tst    have    servitude."''      Their    calamities,    far    from 

ispiring    Luther    with    compassion,   supply    him   with   a 

;sh   argument    for    denunciation  :    "  The    glory  of  the 

!*cmple  was  great,  that  the  whole  world   must  worship 

icrc.      But    God,    out    of  special   wisdom,    caused    this 

Vmplc   to  be    destroyed,   to    the    end    the   Jews    might 

put    to    confusion,    and    no    more    brag   and    boast 

fccrcof."*     And    again,  ''Either    God    must    be    unjust, 

you,  Jews,   wicked  and   ungodly  ;    for  ye   have   been 

misery   and   fearful  exile  a  far   longer   time   than   ye 

■e  in  the  land   of  Canaan.     Ye  had  not   the  Temple 

Solomon   more   than   three    hundred   years,   while    ye 

ivc  been  hunted  up  and  down  above  fifteen  hundred. 

^Ch.  866.       «Ch.  852.      ^ISU      * IhU.       ^UU.      «Ch.  856. 
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had  more  eminence  than  at  Jerusalem. 

a  greater  and  more   powerful   prince 

Osvid  or  Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  ,  . 

fifteen    hundred    years   a 

government,     without   lai 

temple.      This   argu  mcnt 

you    to    the    ground    like 

no  other  reason    for  yc 


and  the  dispersion 

dear   evidence   of   God5 

hirdened  that  they 

by    testimonies, 

*«tiff-necked,    haughty 

Ta^,  an  arrogant  and  oud 

Ar  n^Ksts,  '*  that  they  alone 

of  Done  but  of  thoM. 

To  Lodscr,  as  to  Ts 

"And  tri 

do  death.      It 

of  the  count 
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Luther,  the  champion  of  spiritual  freedom,  could  not 
[ive  the  Jews  for  differing  from  him  in  the  interpreta- 
of  the  Scriptures:  **The  Jews  read  our  books,  and 
rout   raise   objections   against  us  ;    'tis   a   nation  that 
irns  and  blasphemes  even  as  the  lawyers,  the  Papists, 
adversaries  do,  talcing  out  of  our  writings  the  know- 
Igc  of  our  cause,  and  using  the  same  as  weapons  against 
Yet  the  very  tactics  which  Luther  so  ingenuously 
ins  In  the  Jews,  lawyers,  and  Papists,  he  himself  is 
ic  first  to  adopt.     In  his  endeavours  to  convert  the  Jews 
draws  all  his  arguments,  as   others  had  done  before 
I,  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  :    "  I  am  persuaded  if  the 
'S  heard  our  preaching,  and  how  we  handle  the  Old 
itament,  many  of  them  might  be  won,  but,  through 
>uting,  they  have  become  more  and  more  stlfF-necked, 
tughty,  and  presumptuous." ^     And  elsewhere  :  "  I  have 
tdicd  the  chief  passages  of  Scripture  that  constitute  the 
»unds  upon  which  the  Jews  argue  against  us  ;  as  where 
said  to  Abraham ;  *I  will  make  my  covenant  between 
and  thee,  and  with  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  gene- 
ions,  for  an  everlating  covenant  .  .  .'     Here  the  Jews 
as   the   Papists   do   upon   the    passage,    *  Thou   art 
I    would    willingly    bereave    the    Jews    of    this 
ing  by  rejecting   the   Law  of  Moses,  so  that  they 
lould   not    be  able   to   gainsay   me.     We    have  against 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  where  he  says,  *  Behold,  the 
cometh,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new 
ivcnant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of 
lah,    not    as    the  covenant   which   I    made  with    their 
icrs/  .  .  ."*    On  another  occasion  he  tries  to  refute  the 
'S  by  quoting  Jeremiah's  prophecy  '*  touching  Christ  : 
:hold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  1  will  raise 
David  a  righteous  branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign 
id  prosper  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall 
called,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness.'     This  argument 
kc  Jews  are  not  able  to  solve ;   yet,  if  they  deny  that 
lis  sentence  is  spoken  of  Christ,  they  must  show  unto 
another    King,   descended    from    David,   who    should 

»Ch.  858.  5Ch.  852. 

»Ch,  85+. 
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1^  m  tbe  san    and    moon   endure,  as  the 
declare."  ^ 

and    passages    like   thne, 
ments  with  which  Christiani 
sSDye  CO  persuade  the  Jews  that 
cnrnc     He  insists  that  **  the  Law  of 
bur  tor  a  while»  therdbre  it  roust  be 
**^tiic  circumcision  was  to  ontiniie  ba 
tke  SCeaiiah  came  ;   when  be  came,  tk 
B  at   an    end/*   supes^eded    by  " 
ir  tbe  hart  *' ;  *   that  it  w  6iA  and 

Abraham,*  and  so  ianh.     Bat  thr 
's  aimimetitSy 
ts  of  Justin  MaiM,  oF 
authorities,  and  t^ 
"The  o 
time,  and  aaie  boH^B  God 
mi  fab  seed  Isaac  in  tes 
hd  be  an  ever 
•39  be  ulcen  irain  ihuiiL*** 
9  dDoocncc,  or  j>ei'tia|3^  ius 

prevailed  wnii 
9ma  Rabbis,  Schaanm 
incnberg  to  solidt  m  i 
aOenccd  and 

and  the  d«r 
vfaole   university  ai 
The  long 
rd  fulfilment  of 
produced   hearts 
I  vas  at  FraniduTt^  a  ^ns: 
bad  read  very  nrndv, 
Messiah,  but  at  hst  be 
oar  Messiah  has  not  cone  ru 
certainly  Christ  Jeso*  huk.  tt-  tc 
A  Jew  came  to  me  a: 
.desirous  to  be  hapttTied^  an^  maor  ^ 
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would  first  go  to  Rome  to  sec  the  chief  head  of  Christen- 
dom.     From  this  intention  myself,  Philip  Melanchthon, 
and  other  divines  laboured  to  dissuade  him,  fearing  lest, 
when  he  witnessed  the  offences  and  knaveries  at  Rome, 
he  might  be  scared  from  Christendom.     But   the   Jew 
went  to   Rome,  and  when   he   had   sufficiently  seen   the 
abominations  acted  there  he  returned  to  us  again,  desiring 
to  be  baptized,  and  said  :   '  Now  I  will  willingly  worship 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  for  he  is  a  patient  God.     If 
he  can   endure   such   wickedness   and  villainy  as  is  done 
It  Rome,  he  can    suffer  and    endure  all    the  vices  and 
baveries  of  the  world/  "  ^ 

But    all    those    that    are    baptized    are    not    converts. 
Martin  Luther  was  too   shrewd   not  to  perceive  the  dis- 
tinction.    How  he  would  have  dealt  with  such  hypocrites 
he  tcUs  us  with  charming  frankness  :   "  If  a  Jew,  not  con- 
verted at  heart,  were  to  ask  baptism  at  my  hands.  1  would 
take  him  on  to  the  bridge,  tie  a  stone  round  his  neck,  and 
bri  him  into  the  river;  for  these  wretches  are  wont  to 
niakc  a  jest  of  our  religion.     Yet,  after  all,  water  and  the 
i)ivine  Word  being  the  essence  of  baptism,  a  Jew,  or  any 
other,  would  be  none  the  less  validly  baptized,  that  his 
Own  feelings  and  intentions  were  not  the  result  of  feith."* 
Yet,  even  such  cases  of  pseudo-conversion  were  rare. 
The  Jews,  as  a  sect,  far  from  yielding  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Christians  to  make  them  embrace  Christianity,  entertained 
hopes  of  the  Christians  embracing  Judaism.     The  Pro- 
testant's devotion  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
^nd  the  extraordinary  vogue  which   Cabbalistic  mysticism 
Had  obtained  among  the  early  Reformers  through  Reuch- 
lin's  books,  encouraged  this  notion.     But  Luther  assures 
them  that  **  their  hope  is  futile.      'Tis  they  must  accept 
our  religion,  and  of  the  crucified  Christ,  and  overcome  all 
thetr  objections,   especially  that  of  the  alteration   of  the 
Sabbath,  which  sorely  annoys  them,  but  *twas  ordered  by 
ihcaposdes,  in  honour  of  the  Lord's  resurrection."* 

^Ch.  869. 

^Cb.  355,     O  Martin,  Marcin  !     What  of  the  "  circumcision  of  the 
^on,"  10  «y  nothing  about  Christian  charity  ?     But  this  was  in  i  541. 
'a  861. 
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If  Luther^  the  genial  and  joyous,  entertained  so  unchari- 
table feelings   towards    the    Jews,    it    is    not   difficult    to 
understand    the   attitude    of    his    morose    and    narrower 
successors,  armed  as    they  were   by    the  sanction  of  his 
example.     It  has  been  well  said,  *'the  opinions  of  a  great 
man  are  a  valuable  possession  and  a  ruinous  inheritance." 
The  denunciations  of  Israel  by  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church    had   continued    to    dictate    Christian    Intolerance 
through    the    ages,    and    their   authority    was    quoted    in 
support  of  the  persecutions  and   massacres  which   sullied 
mediaeval    Europe.       Luther's     utterances     exercised    a 
similar  influence  over  the  Protestant  world,  both  in  his 
own  and  in  after  times,  down  to  the  present  day.     Pro- 
testant Germany  took  up  the  tale  of  persecution    in   the 
sixteenth  century  where  Catholic  Germany  had  left  off  in 
the  fifteenth.     The  Jews  were  given  the  alternatives  of 
baptism   and   banishment    in    Berlin,   were  expelled  from 
Bavaria   in    1553,   from  Brandenburg    in    1573,  and    the 
tragedy  of  oppression  was  carried  on  through  the  ensuing 
centuries.     How   vigorously   the    plant   of  anti- Judaism 
Continued  to  flourish  in  Germany  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  incident. 

In  about  161 2  a  Jewish  jeweller,  with  a  dozen  friends, 

in  search  of  a  home,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Senate  of 

Hamburg,   offering  nine  thousand   marks   for    the    right 

of  residence  in  the  city  for  twelve  years,  promising  to  pay 

an   annual  tax  of  four   hundred    marks,   and   professing 

themselves    ready   to   submit   to   any   conditions.      But 

Hamburg,   the  Protestant,  refused  to  listen  tvtn  to  the 

argument  which  so  frequently  overcame  Papist  fanaticism. 

Hamburg  already  contained  Portuguese  Jews  disguised  as 

Christians.      These,    induced    by    the    example    of   their 

brethren    in    Amsterdam,    had    recently   thrown    off   the 

mask,  and  by  so  doing  had  accentuated  the  indignation  of 

the  Lutheran  citizens  against  the  whole  race.     The  Senate, 

indeed,  aware   of  the   commercial   value   of    the  Jews, 

declined    to    yield    to    the    popular    demand    for    their 

expulsion.      The   clergy    lifted    up    their    voices    against 

the  Laodicean   lukewarmness   of   the    Government,    and 

the  latter,    anxious    to   avoid    the    reproach    of    lack    of 
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Christian  fervour  oa  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  I 
material  loss  which  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  would  I 
entail,  appealed  to  the  theological  faculties  of  Frankfort-  I 
on-the-Oder  and  Jena  for  a  justification  of  their  tolerance.  I 
These  august  bodies  approved  of  the  Senate's  policy,  I 
but  recommended  the  Jews  of  Hamburg  to  embrace 
Christianity.  The  Senate  welcomed  the  approbation, 
ignored  the  recommendation,  and  granted  to  the  Jews  M 
the  right  of  abode  on  payment  of  one  thousand  marks  ' 
a  year,  and  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  For  exampte, 
they  were  forbidden  to  have  synagogues  and  to  practise 
Jewish  rites  or  circumcision,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
have  a  cemetery  of  their  own.  As  the  colony  grew  in 
numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  commercial  importance,  it 
ventured  to  transgress  many  of  these  prohibitions.  Relying 
on  their  power,  the  Jews  of  Hamburg  quietly  built  a 
synagogue  in  about   1626. 

This  humble  and  unobtrusive  building,  however,  created 
a  sensation  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  merits. 
617  The  Emperor,  Ferdinand  II.,  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to 
the  Senate,  complaining  that  the  Jews  should  be  allowed  a 
freedom  of  worship  which  was  denied  to  Roman  Catholics. 
This  shell  from  a  Papist  quarter  set  fire  to  the  Lutheran 
powder  magazine.  The  good  ministers  of  Hamburg 
again  lifted  up  their  voices,  and,  with  that  middle-class 
logic  which  distinguishes  Protestant  controversialism, 
pointed  out  that,  if  the  Jews  were  allowed  freedom  of 
worship,  the  same  freedom  should  be  accorded  to  Catholics 
— a  monstrous  absurdity,  of  course.  The  Lutheran 
clergy  were  reinforced  by  the  Hamburg  physicians,  who 
nourished  for  their  Jewish  confreres  the  affection  proverbial 
between  men  of  a  trade.  The  Senate,  obliged  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  clamour,  summoned  the  Jews  to  give 
an  account  of  themselves.  They,  with  the  sophistry  of 
persecution  and  the  confidence  of  wealth,  replied  that  they 
had  no  synagogue,  but  only  a  house  for  prayer;  threaten- 
ing to  leave  Hamburg  in  a  body,  if  they  were  forbidden 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  Senate  was  com- 
pelled to  overlook  the  sophism,  and  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  the  threat;   the  consequence  being  thai,  not 
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Bilv   that  synagogue  was  tolerated,  but  two   more  were 
■lilt.' 

H  The  animosity  of  the  Lutherans  grew  with  the  growth 
Hf  Jewish  prosperity.  John  Miller,  Senior  at  St.  Peter's 
Khurch,  an  Inquisitor  in  everything  but  name,  preached  a 
Kusadc  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press.  The  humilia- 
Bon  of  the  Jews  became  by  degrees  a  monomania  with 
H^iller.  He  could  endure  neither  their  feasts  nor  their 
Kits.  Their  rejoicings  vexed  him,  and  their  wailings 
Bovc  him  mad.  Their  unbelief  filled  him  with  horror, 
■pd  their  obstinacy  with  despair.  At  last  Miller  vented  ,5-. 
Ks  feelings  in  a  pamphlet  remarkable  for  its  pious 
Hturrility.  Three  theological  faculties  endorsed  Miller^s 
■Baching,  and  declared  that  it  was  contrary  to  sound 
Kligion  to  permit  Jewish  doctors  to  attend  on  Christian 
Ktients.  But  the  crusade  produced  no  other  result  than 
B  show  how  faithfully  Luther's  spirit  continued  to  animate 
Berman  Protestantism  in  its  dealings  with  the  people 
^niom  the  Reformer  had  so  vehemently  denounced  in 
^5  lifetime. 

The  position  of  the  Jew  in  other  parts  of  Germany  was 
fiu-  worse  than  in  the  commercial  city  of  Hamburg.  He 
Mis  Still  spurned  and  scorned,  oppressed,  reviled,  and 
Hinted  more  fiercely  than  any  pariah.  Few  Jewish  con- 
Hrgations  were  left.  At  Franlcfort-on-the-Main  Jews 
^ferc  allowed  to  live  on  terms  usually  accorded  to  convicts. 
Hiey  were  forbidden  to  wander  forth  from  their  Ghetto, 
Bcept  on  urgent  business.  They  were  forbidden  to  walk 
Hro  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town-hall, 
Hpecially  during  Christian  festivals  and  weddings.  Whilst 
■T  the  Ghetto  itself,  they  were  forbidden  to  talk  aloud, 
w  to  receive  strangers  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
magistrates.  They  were  forbidden  to  buy  victuals  in  the 
market  at  the  same  time  as  the  Christians.  Handicapped 
in  the  race  for  money,  they  were  yet  overburdened  with 
taxes.  Their  persons  were  marked  with  a  badge  and  their 
houses  with  grotesque  shields  of  quasi -armorial  character. 
Even  this  sorry  existence  was  not  assured  to  them,  for 

'  For  the  history  of  the  Hamburg  Jews,  see  M.  Grunwaid*s  Hambur^s 
Oeutscht  ]udai^  1 904.. 
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the  town  council  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  expelling 
any  Jew  at  pleasure.  As  usual,  the  Jews  contrived  to 
obtain  by  artifice  that  which  was  withheld  by  force.  They 
purchased  indulgence,  and  the  laws  often  remained  mere 
memorials  of  Christian  intolerance.  But,  while  the 
magistrates  derived  profit  from  their  merciful  connivance, 
the  guilds,  which  found  formidable  rivals  in  the  Jews, 
strove  to  obtain  their  expulsion.  The  campaign  was  led 
by  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  pastry-cook. 

Operations  commenced  on  a  certain  September  day  in 
the  year  1614.  The  Jews  were  at  prayer,  when  a  great 
noise  was  heard  outside  the  gates  ot  the  Ghetto.  A  free 
fight  ensued,  the  Christians,  with  the  heroic  pastry-cook 
at  their  head,  assaulting;  the  Jews  defending.  Many  fdl 
on  both  sides,  until  victory  inclined  towards  the  confec- 
tioner's army,  and  the  quarters  of  the  enemy  were  given 
up  to  plunder,  destruction,  and  desecration,  which  lasted 
through  the  night.  1380  Jews,  who  had  taken  refiige  in 
the  burial  ground,  were  for  some  time  kept  in  suspense 
as  to  their  fate,  but  were  at  last  suffered  to  leave  the  city 
unencumbered  by  any  property  whatsoever.  The  pro- 
ceedings would  have  been  more  thoroughly  reminiscent 
of  the  Middle  Age  but  for  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
inexorable  pastry-cook's  warnings,  there  were  now  found 
Christians  humane  enough  to  feed  and  to  shelter  the 
miserable  exiles.  The  pastry-cook  and  his  party  ruled 
Frankfort  with  impunity  for  a  whole  year. 

Meanwhile  similar  things  happened  at  Worms.  There 
also  the  Jews  were  hated  as  competitors  and  detested  as 
infidels ;  but  the  anti-Jewish  movement  in  that  town  was 
led  by  a  learned  lawyer;  not  by  an  honest,  if  stupid, 
confectioner.  Consequently  the  warfare  assumed  a  diftr- 
ent  character.  Instead  of  open  assault,  the  lawyer 
preferred  a  siege.  He  closed  the  outlets  of  the  town  to 
the  Jews,  and  hindered  them  from  procuring  even  milk 
for  their  children.  These  subtle  preliminaries  were 
followed  by  an  ultimatum  addressed  to  the  Jews,  bidding 
them  to  evacuate  the  city,  bag  and  baggage,  within  an  hour. 
615  The  wretches  departed,  leaving  behind  them  their  syna- 
gogues and  cemeteries  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.     The 
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gitives  were  allowed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  and 
c  Count  of  Darmstadt  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
llages  and  hamlets  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
et  some  of  their  brother-sufferers  from   Frankfort. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Council  of  Worms,  indignant  at  its 
umiliation,  invited  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  to  take 
ssion  of  the  town.     The  prince  accepted  the  invita- 
n,  and  a  few  months  later  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
Not  long  after  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  also  were 
admitted  by  the  Electorate  of  Mayence  and  Darmstadt, 
the  sound  of  trumpets.     The  heroic  pastry-cook  was 
nged  and  quartered,  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
d  his  family  banished.     The  city  was  compelled  by  the 
mperor  to  pay  to  the  Jews  a  large  indemnity  for  their 
and  sufferings,  and   they  expressed  their  joy  by 
daining  that  the  eve  of  their  return  should  be  observed 
a   fast  and  the  day  itself  as  a  feast.     However,  the 
ial    position  of  the  Jews    both    in    Frankfort   and    in 
orms  remained  the  same.      In   both    towns  they  con- 
tinued to  live  on  sutferance.     Only  a  limited  number  of 
families  was  allowed  to  reside,  and  only  a  limited  number 
of  individuals  to  marry. 

The  terrible  Thirty  Years*  War  caused  less  suffering  to  1620-1 
e  Jews  of  Protestant  Germany  than  to  the  Christians, 
hilc  Protestants  and  Catholics,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  and  the  lust  for  power,  were  eagerly  butcher- 
ing each  other  and  devastating  each  other's  territories, 
e  Jews  made  their  fortunes  by  impartial  speculations  in 
c  booty  of  both  sides.  Their  opportunities  must  have 
been  considerable;  for  it  was  during  this  war  that  the 
English  and  other  European  tongues  were  enriched  with 
the  German  word  "  plunder." 
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But  if  the  Reformation  brought  with  it  Protestant 
hostility  and  new  tribulations  to  the  outcasts  of  humamtr, 
it  also  proved  the  cause  of  fresh  persecution  on  the  part 
of  Catholicism.  Even  while  the  Popes  at  Rome  tolerated 
or  cherished  the  Jews,  their  agents  abroad,  the  wandering 
Friars,  and  ail  those  soldiers  of  orthodoxy  by  whose 
fanatical  zeal  the  fabric  of  Papal  supremacy  (^  been 
reared  and  was  maintained,  exerted  themsdves  strenuouslr 
and  furiously  to  oppose  the  spreading  epidemic  of 
rebellion.  In  their  eyes  the  Jews  were  the  most  impbc- 
able  enemies  of  Christ  and  the  eternal  promocers  of 
dissent  and  heresy.  It  was,  therefbre,  against  the  Jem 
that  they  directed  thdr  deadliest  shafts.  The  belief  pre- 
vmiled  that  the  first  step  to  the  conquest  of  Jndatsm  im 
the  cremation  of  Jewish  books,  which  after  the  invendoD 
of  the  printing  press  had  multiplied.  This  new  attack  on 
Judaism,  as  so  many  other  attacks  in  the  past,  was  led 
bf  a  ren^ade  Jew,  John  Pfefekoni  by  name,  and  a 
buticiiti  by  trade — also  convicted  of  burg^ry  and  cdMr- 
WBC  an  unlimited  miscreant.^  This  gcnttcaany  actiog  in 
coDCcrt  with  the  Dominicans  of  Coiognc^  ohfiinrd  frin 
tbe  Emperor  Maximilian  authority  to  iMMifemju  a| 
'S^  Hdvew  wiilii^v  opposed  to  tbe  Cbrisdan  haA — a  rerj 
cocnprrbcnsnre  sentence  which  would  have  bees  carried 
Ottt^  but  far  tbe  efforts  made  oo  bebaif  of 
Md  CDBOBOBScnse  fay  John  RencUB.  tbe  Faifaer  of 
Gonaan  Humanism,  llus  great  adhokr  had  zcsbxed 
^Oto  WLffulw  Mi  MtmAXm  «e  tmm  lafn  hf  S.  A.  Ibck  h 
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brew  and  promoted  Greek  studies  in  Germany.     He 
was  attracted  by  Hebrew  mysticism  and  had  many  friends 
among  the  Jews.     In   1490,  whilst  on  a  visit  in  Italy,  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pico  de  Mirandola  whose 
Cabbalisric  doctrines  he  embraced  and  expounded  in  his 
work  Df  Ferbo  Mirifico.     In   1492  he  was  employed  on  a 
mission  to  the  Emperor  at  Linz,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
met  Jacob  Loans,  the  Emperor's  Jewish  physician,  under 
whose  guidance  he  began  to  read  Hebrew.     Although  a 
good  Catholic,  Reuchlin  was  a    broad-minded  man,  and 
his  leaning   to    Cabbalistic    theosophy    and    the    esoteric 
wisdom  ofthe  Rabbis,  without  making  him  an  admirer  of 
the  Jews  as  a  people,  induced  him  to  defend  their  books. 
Summoned   by    Maximilian    to    express    his    opinion    on 
Pt'efi^rkorn's    proposal,    Reuchlin    did    so    in   a    manner 
which,  while  saving    the  Jewish  writings    from    the  fire, 
exposed   the  defender  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  dis- 
appointed  Dominicans;    from   whose    clutches,   however, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  he  was  rescued  by  the  enthusiastic 
^■Ksistance  of  his  brother-humanists. 
'  The  outbreak  of  the  Lutheran  rebellion  paralysed  the 
forces  of  Catholicism  for  a  while.     But  it  was  not  long 
ere  the  Papacy  recovered  from  its  panic.     The  latter  half 
of  the   sixteenth,   and   the   first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century — the  hundred  years  between  the  rise  of  the  Order 
of  Jesus  and  the   peace   of  Westphalia — form  a    period  1 540-16+8 
of  unprecedented  activity  for  the  conversion  of  the  world 
to  the   one   true    faith.     The    Catholic    sovereigns    were 
at  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  bigotry,  and  both  their 
consciences    and    their   swords    lay    under   the   absolute 
control  of  the  Pope;  for  on  the  triumph  of  Dogmatism 
depended  the   realisation   of  their  own   dreams   of  Des- 
potism  at    home    and    conquest    abroad.      On   the   other 
iund,  Protestantism  was  grimly  determined  to  conquer  or 
die.   If  one  half  of  Western  Christendom  was  passionately 
attached    to  the   traditions   made  dear  by  the  familiarity 
of  ages,  the  other  half  was  no  less  passionately  attracted 
tythc  novelty  ofthe  prospect  which  had  just  unfolded  its 
charms  to   their  vision.     The  result  of  this  antagonism 
the  most  faithful  imitation  of  hell  on  earth  that  the 
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modern  world  has  witnessed.  Europe,  convulsed  hj 
revolt  and  made  desolate  by  barbarous  repression,  pre- 
sented a  scene  for  which,  fortunately,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  civilised  mankind. 
While  the  Inquisition  was  revelling  in  human  hecatombs 
in  Spain,  the  Spanish  general  Alva  was  ravaging  hcrcod 
Holland,  and  a  Spanish  Armada  was  preparing  to  as&ul 
heretical  England.  Religious  motives  receded  further  and 
yet  further  into  distance  as  time  went  on ;  but  the 
slaughter  begun  for  the  glory  of  God  was  continued  for 
the  love  of  power  ;  and  those  who  were  formerly  burnt « 
heretics  were  now  butchered  as  malcontents.  The  Titank 
feud  culminated  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  during  which 
no  fewer  than  ten  millions  of  Christians  were  massacred 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  staunched  the  flow  of  Mood 
for  a  moment,  but  did  not  heal  the  wound.  Open 
violence  was  aided  by  patient  intrigue,  and  the  monb 
carried  on  the  enterprise  wherein  monarchs  had  failed 
Meanwhile,  as  though  the  l^ons  of  St.  Dominic,  of 
St.  Francis,  and  the  other  monastic  orders  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  work  of  destruction,  to  them  was  added, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  more  formidable  Society  of  Jcsos. 
By  this  time  also  the  Spanish  Inquisition  had  accomplished 
its  special  mission  of  blotting  out  the  Morescos  and 
Marranos,  and  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Loyola's 
l^on  ;  the  two  bodies  forming  together  a  two-edged 
sword  in  the  hand  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

Between  Martin  Luther  and  Ignatius  Loyola  there  is 
commonly  supposed  to  gape  a  very  wide  chasm.  Hov- 
ever  that  may  be,  there  is  one  point  at  which  the  two 
apostles  meet— hatred  of  Israel.  Loyola  s  discipb 
penetrated  by  d^recs  into  every  realm  in  Europe,  and 
into  every  realm  they  brought  with  them  that  supple  and 
sinuous  spirit  which  was  destined  to  dominate  Europett 
history  for  ages,  and  to  endow  the  European  languages 
with  a  new  word  of  evil  import-  In  them  Israel  found  M 
enemy  powerful  as  Fate,  and,  like  Fate,  cvcrywiiett 
present,  everywhere  invisible  and  incxoratJe.  Thai 
those  Jews  who   had   escaped  from  the  zeal  of  ntsoeat 
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Protestantism  were  doomed  to  foil  a  prey  to  the  zeal  of  I 

reanimated  Catholicism.  I 

As  in  Italy,  so  in  Central  Europe,  the  reign  of  Pope  I 

Paul  IV,  marks  the  revival  of  Catholic  Obscurantism.      In  I 

1557  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  France  under  I 

Henry  II. — a  prince  who  could  be  profligate  without  being  I 

gay,  and   who  atoned  for  his  gloomy  immorality  by  so  I 

genuine  a  horror  of  heresy  and  culture  that  at  his  acces-  ■ 

sion  both  Huguenots  and  scholars  thought  it  advisable  to  I 

quit  Paris.     In    1559^ — four  years  after  the  creation  of  the  I 

Ghetto  in  Rome — all  Hebrew  books  were  confiscated  in  I 

Prague,  at  the  instigation  of  a  baptized  Jew  named  Asher.  I 

A   fire  that  soon  after  broke  out  in  the  Jewish   quarter  I 

afforded    the    Catholics    of   Prague    an    opportunity    of  I 

exhibiting  their  piety.     They  plundered  the  houses  of  the  I 

Jews,  and  even  threw  their  women  and  children  into  the  I 

flames.     At  the  same   time   the  Emperor    Ferdinand   I.  I 

ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Prague  and  the  I 

rest  of  Bohemia,  imposed  many  restrictions  on  those  of  1 
Austria,  and  drove  them  from  Lower  Austria.     Ten  years  1569        I 

later  the  Jews  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  which,  besides  J 

Marseilles,  were  the  only  communities  left  in  France  after  ■ 

the    expulsion    of    1395,  and    which,    favoured    by    the  I 

enlightened  Popes  Leo  X.,  Clement  VIL,  and  Paul   IIL,  I 

had    acquired   great    wealth,    were    ordered    to   quit    the  I 

country,   and,   like    the    refugees   from    Spain   and   Italy,  I 

they  sought  and  found  a  haven  of  refuge  in  the  Sultan's  B 
dominions. 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  Catholic  Emperor  1620-16+8 
Ferdinand  II.  protected  the  Jews,  forbidding  their  coffers 
to  be  robbed  except  by  himself.  The  Bohemian  Jews 
alone,  after  having  paid  a  certain  sum,  arc  known  to  have 
bound  themselves  to  contribute  forty  thousand  gulden  a 
year  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  Vienna  also, 
now  the  headquarters  of  Catholicism,  the  Jews  were 
allowed  to  grow  fat.  The  Emperor  permitted  them  to  1624. 
build  a  synap;ogue  and  to  discard  the  badge ;  but  the 
Christian  citizens  protested,  demanding  their  banishment 
In  face  of  this  opposition  the  Court  acted  with  admirable 
tact.     To  the  Christians  it  said  :  **  You  shall  see  the  Jews 
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banished,  if  you  pay  twenty  thousand  florins,"  and  to  the 
Jews  it  whispered  :  "  You  need  not  fear,  if  you  pay 
more."  To  judge  from  the  result,  the  Jews  must  have 
outbidden  the  Christians, 

Not  long  after,  at  Prague,  an  internal  feud  between 
rival  factions  of  the  Jewish  community  led  to  the  inter 
ference  of  the  authorities,  and  the  Emperor  ordered  tha 
1630  the    Jews    should    every    Sunday    morning    submit    t 
sermons  preached  for  their  conversion.     Absentees  we 
fined  a  thaler  a  head,  and  a  higher  sum   on  repetition  o 
the  offence.     Inattention  and   slumber  during    the    per 
formance  were  also   visited   with  a  fine.      However,   th 
Jews  had  not  suffered  through  so  many  centuries  witho 
learning  how  to  dull  the  edge  of  persecution.      Corru 
courtiers  defeated  the  devout  Emperor's  policy,  and  th 
Jews  were  allowed  to  remain  in  spiritual   darkness    an 
in  peace. 

Despite  this  cruel  treatment,  the  Jews  of  Prague  fought 
valiantly  in  defence  of  the  city  against  the  Swedes,  and  i 
1648  recognition  of  their  loyalty  and  gallantry  received   froncm 
the  Emperor,  Ferdinand  III.,  an  imperial  standard  whicfc^ 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  old  synagogue  of  the  town. 

In  the  meantime  the  Jesuits  continued  their  restles^^, 
though    noiseless,   campaign.     Even    the    one    traditional 
refuge    of    Israel    in     Europe    was    poisoned     by     thei^  r 
preaching.     In  Poland  the  Jews  had  for  centuries  pro^-B 
pered    and    enjoyed   a   kind    of   autonomy.     The    Kin^-s 
protected  them,  and  the  nobility,  thrifdess  and  extravagat-^  f 
itself,  found  the  sober,  industrious,  and  keen-witted  Jews 
invaluable  as  bailifft  and  financial  advisers.     Beneath  the 
wing   of  princes   and    nobles    the    Jews   acquired    greaf 
influence.     It    was    to    this    influence    precisely    that    the 
Jesuits  attributed  the  rise  of  heresy  in  that  country,  and 
it  was  this  influence  that  they   now  decided  to   use  as  a 
means  to  their  undoing.     The   rivers  of  bitterness  that 
flowed  from  the  Stygian  fountain  of  Jesuitism  found  the 
field   ready   to   be  fertilised.     The   German   traders    and 
artisans,  settled  in  various  parts  of  Poland,  had  already 
encountered  in  the  Jews  formidable  rivals.     Commercial 
envy  was  invigorated  by  the  pious  prejudices  which   these 
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Jramigrants  had  imported,  along  with  their  guilds,  from 
the  Fatherland ;  and  these  feelings  often  induced  them  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  clergy.  Under  the  joint 
pressure  of  the  two  classes,  Casimir  the  Great's  successors 
had  deprived  the  Jews  of  their  privileges  and  confined 
them  to  special  quarters,  or  even  expelled  them  from  1+96-1505 
certain  towns.  A  period  of  toleration  came  with  Sigis- 
mund  I.  This  sovereign's  good-wJIl  towards  the  Jews  1507-1548 
Mas  aided  by  the  Polish  nobles,  who,  hating  the  Germans 
bitterly,  were  glad  to  support  their  rivals — an  inclination 
Mrhich  they  had  ample  means  of  gratifying,  as  the  execution 
of  the  anti-Jewish  laws  was  largely  in  their  own  hands. 
Thajiks  to  the  friendship  of  the  nobility  Poland  continued 
to  offer  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  children  of 
Israel. 

Stephen  Bathori,  who  was  elected  to  the  Polish  throne  1575-1586 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  last 
»iative  King  of  Poland,  showed  great  favour  to  the  Jews. 
He  guarded  the  race  in  Lithuania  against  the  effects  of 
^hc   blood-accusation,  and  bestowed  many  benefits  upon 
them,   to  the  disgust  of  his   Christian   subjects,   who   In 
loland,  as  elsewhere,  envied  the  Jews  for  their  prosperity 
and    hated    them    for   their  usury   and   arrogance.     This 
prosperity  lasted   even   under  Sigismund   III.,   a  zealous  1 587-1631 
Catholic  brought   up  by  Jesuits.     He  confirmed  to  the 
Jews  their  ancient   privileges,  but  introduced   a  measure 
indicating   his   religious  bias  and  fraught  with  disastrous 
possibilities.     He  ordained  that  for  the  building  of  a  new  159a 
synagogue    the    permission    of    the    Church    should    be 
obtained.     About    this    time    the    Reformation    had    lost 
much  of  its  vigour  in  Germany;    but  in  Poland,  through 
the  German  immigrants,  it  was  beginning  to  create  a  great 
Spiritual  agitation  and  to  find  favour  among  the  nobles. 
Some   of  the   Polish   sectarians  went    to   the  extreme  of 
Unitarianism  and  were  stigmatised  as  semi-Judaei. 

To  all  these  sources  of  danger  for  the  Jews — -the  hatred 
towards  them  entertained  by  the  natives  on  account  of 
their  usurious  extortions,  by  the  Germans  on  account  of 
their  commercial  ability,  by  the  Jesuits  on  account  of  their 
infidelity,  and  of  the  Judaic   proclivities  of  some  of  the 
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Dissenters — was  added  another,  which  proved  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  persecution. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  lower  Dnieper  and  the  north 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea  there  gradually  arose  several 
colonies  or  settlements  formed  partly  by  runaway  slaves 
and  convicts  in  quest  of  freedom,  and  partly  by  adven- 
turers from  many  countries  and  classes  in  quest  of  fortune 
These  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Cossack  race.  Their  life 
was  such  as  their  antecedents  promised.  Independent  and 
idle,  they  knew  only  one  industry — brigandage.  The 
exercise  of  this  industry  brought  them  into  frequent 
collision  with  their  Tartar  neighbours  and  supplied  thcra 
with  their  one  recreation — war.  The  Kings  of  Poland, 
thinking  to  make  use  of  these  hardened  and  reckless 
outlaws  for  the  defence  of  their  eastern  frontiers,  granted 
to  them  a  semi-autonomous  constitution  under  a  freely 
elected  hetman  or  chieftain.  Unfortunately  the  Cossacks 
were  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  were  therefore  hated  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  after  having 
crushed  the  Polish  heretics,  turned  their  attention  to 
these  schismatics.  King  Slgismund  III.  began  the  crusade 
by  oppressing  the  colonists  with  heavy  taxes. 

Now,  these  colonies  were  under  the  control  of  several 
noble  Polish  families  which  sold  the  lease  of  the  imposts  to 
their  Jewish  bailiifs.  The  latter  were  intended  to  act  the 
part  for  which  the  training  of  a  thousand  years  had  so 
well  qualified  them — ^the  part  of  the  sponge.  Thanks  to 
this  arrangement,  Jewish  communities  rapidly  sprang  up 
and  spread  in  the  Ukraine  and  Little  Russia,  and  to  them 
was  entrusted  the  odious  privilege  of  collecting  atid  even 
of  inventing  taxes.  How  galling  these  burdens  were  maj 
be  gathered  from  the  following  example:  The  Cossacks 
were  bound  to  pay  a  duty  on  every  new-born  infint  and 
on  every  wedding.  As  a  safeguard  against  evasion,  the 
Jewish  tax-farmers  kept  the  keys  of  the  churches,  and  on 
each  wedding  or  baptism  the  clergyman  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  them  for  admittance  into  his  own  church.  Nor 
were  these  tax-farmers  scrupulous  or  lenient  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  privileges.  Slaves  to  everybody  else,  they 
were  eager  to  play  the  despots  over  those  whom  fate  had 
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placed  under  themselves.  In  their  lust  for  profit  and 
power,  they  readily  helped  the  nobles  in  plundering  and 
the  Jesuits  in  tormenting  the  Cossacks.  Hence  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Ukraine  and  Little  Russia 
bccime  one  of  extreme  danger,  and  the  resentment  which 
their  conduct  excited  soon  translated  itself  into  acts  of 
•vengeance.  And  vengeance,  when  it  fell  on  Jews,  did  not 
restrict  itself  to  the  individuals  who  had  deserved  it. 
*'A11  Israelites  are  surety  one  for  the  other'*  was  the 
Kabbinic  motto  of  solidarity.  The  Cossacks  were  now  to 
give  a  new  meaning  to  this  maxim.  Where  single  units 
had  offended,  whole  communities  were  punished. 

During  a  brief  revolt  of  the  Cossacks,  in  1638, 
two  hundred  Jews  were  slain  and  several  synagogues 
destroyed.  The  Jews,  not  warned  by  this  omen,  con- 
tinued to  provoke  severer  punishment  with  a  recklessness 
which  was  partly  derived  from  the  belief  in  the  near  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  The  year  1648  had  been  fixed  by  the 
mystics  as  the  era  of  triumph  and  universal  sovereignty 
for  Israel.^  The  expected  date  came,  but  it  brought  with 
it,  not  redemption,  but  retribution.  In  that  year  there 
broke  out  an  insurrection  led  by  a  Cossack  who,  having 
been  cheated  out  of  his  wife  and  property  by  a  Jew,  had 
no  cause  to  love  the  race.  Chmielnicki,  in  declaring  to 
his  compatriots  that  "  they  had  been  delivered  by  the 
Poles  into  bondage  to  the  cursed  breed  of  the  Jews," 
was  voicing  their  wrongs  with  a  conviction  deepened  by 
personal  suffering. 

After  their  first  victory,  the  wild  Cossacks  let  them- 
selves loose  upon  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  were  massacred, 
while  others  saved  themselves  by  embracing  the  Orthodox 
6ith.  Four  Jewish  communities,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape 
death,  gave  themselves  and  their  belongings  up  to  the 
Tartars,  who  accepted  the  gift  and  sold  the  givers  as 
slaves  in  Turkey,  where  they  were  ransomed  by  their 
brrthrcn.  The  rebellion  continued  with  a  ferocity  and 
nithlcssness  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  rebels  and  the  magnitude  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  to  avenge.  Long  oppressed  by  Papists 
'See  above,  pw   175. 
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^B  and  Jews,  in  slaying  them  they  not  only  gratified  their 

^H  personal  animosity,  but  felt  that  they  were  chastising  the 

^H  enemies  of  their  Church.     In  this  somewhat  hackneyed 

^H  work  they  displayed  considerable  originality  and  vanety 

^H  of  cruelty.     E^ery  guerilla  chief  had   his  own  favourite 

^H  instrument  of  torture  ;  one  of  them  afFecting  the  lasso, 

^1  by   which   the  women   of  the   enemy   were   caught  and 

^M  dragged  to  shame. 

^H  Shortly  after  the  first  victory,  a  detachment  of  Cossacks 

^H  captured  by  stratagem  a  fortress  where  six  thousand  Jews 

^1  had  taken  refuge,  and  put  them  all  to  torture  and  death. 

^H  Another  detachment  attacked  a  town  harbouring  six  hun- 

^H  dred  Polish   nobles  and  two  thousand  Jews.     The  two 

^H  classes,  bound  together  by  a  common   danger,  offered  a 

^H  stout  resistance,  until   the  crafty  Cossacks   succeeded  in 

^H  dividing  them.     They  assured  the  nobles  that  their  sole 

^M  object  was  to  punish   the  Jews,  promising   to  withdraw 

^H  if  the  latter  were  surrendered  to  them.     The  Tews  were 

^M  persuaded  to  deliver  up  their  arms  ;  the  Cossacks  were 

^H  admitted   into   the  town,   robbed    the  Jews   of  all  their 

^B  belongings,  and  then  set  before  them  the  alternative  of 

^M  baptism   or   death.     Three-fourths   of    the    whole   com- 

^B  munity  were  tortured  and  executed.     Then  the  Cossacks 

^m  turned  their  wrath  against  the  Polish  nobles,  whom  they 

^H  easily  overpowered  and  slaughtered. 

^M  A    third    body   of  insurgents   was    at    the    same  time 

^H  wreaking  a  similar  vengeance   upon    the  Jews   of  Littk 

^^  Russia,  where  many  thousands  perished,  and  the  havoc 

spread  as  widely  as  the  rebellion,  until  the  whole  country, 
from  South  Ukraine  to  Lembcrg,  was  marked  with  traces 
of  massacre — here  in  pools  of  Jewish  and  Polish  blood, 
there  in  hcap>s  of  Jewish  and  Polish  bodies.  At  last  peace 
1649  .Aug.  was  concluded  on  condition  that  no  Papist  or  Jew  should 
reside  in  the  Cossack  provinces. 

Meanwhile  thousands  of  Jewish  fugitives  who  had 
saved  their  lives  by  baptism,  of  women  who  had  been 
violated  by  the  Cossacks,  and  of  children  whose 
parents  had  been  slaughtered,  swarmed  into  PoLutd, 
where  King  John  Casimir  allowed  them  to  return 
to  Judaism,  for,  being   a    Roman   Catholic    himself,  he 
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naturally   regarded    the    Greek    baptism    as    worse    than 
valueless. 

After  a  few  months'  pause  the  war  between  the 
Cossacks  and  the  Poles  broke  out  anew,  and  it  was  now 
transferred  to  Polish  territory.  Again  the  first  victims 
were  Jews,  but  the  slaughter  was  necessarily  limited  by 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  people  left  to  slay. 
This  second  rebellion  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Cossacks,  165*  Nov. 
and  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  was  that  the  Jews  should 
be  allowed  to  settle  again,  and  resume  their  financial 
oppression,  in  the  Ukraine.  However,  the  Cossacks  felt 
bound  by  the  treaty  only  so  long  as  they  felt  unable  to 
break  it.  As  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered,  they  once 
more  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  Chmlelnicki,  aided 
by  the  Russians,  carried  victory  and  devastation  far  and  > 654-1 65 5 
wide.  The  Jews  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Cossacks  succumbed  to  the  fury  of  their  Russian  allies, 
and  thus  the  community  of  Wilna  was  completely 
wiped  out. 

Then  to  the  enemies  of  Poland  was  added  Charles  X. 
of  Sweden,   Charles    XII. 's   grandfather;    "a    great  and 
mighty  man,  lion  of  the  North  in  his  time,"     The  battle  1656 
of  Warsaw,  which  lasted  three  days,  resulted  in  a  splendid 
victory  for  this  *'  imperious,  stern-browed,  swift-striking 
man,  who  had  dreamed  of  a  new  Goth  empire."      In  that 
battle    the    chivalry    of  Poland    was    broken,    and    John 
Casimir,    the    most    brilliant   cavalier  of  all,   was    nearly 
mined.     The  Jewish  communities  which  had  been  spared 
oy  Cossack  and  Russian  were  impoverished  by  the  Swede. 
But  even  this  fresh  calamity  did  not  exhaust  the  measure 
of  their  woes.     Those  who  had  escaped  slaughter  at  the 
hands   of    Cossacks,    Russians,    and    Swedes    were    now 
exposed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Polish  general,  Czarnicki, 
who  attacked  them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  acted  in 
collusion  with  the  Swedish  invaders.     And  while  Poland 
was  turned  into  a  vast  battlefield,  whereon  the  nations  cut 
each  other's  throat,  the  Jews  were  treated  as  common  foes 
by  all.     During    these  ten    years   of  international   man- 
slaughter, no  fewer  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Polish 
Jews  were  massacred, 
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The  humiliation  of  Poland  brought  lasting  ruin  to  the 
Jews.  Fugitives,  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
were  scattered  over  Europe  seeking  shelter — from 
Amsterdam  and  the  Rhine  in  the  north  and  west,  to  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Turkey  in  the  south  and  east.  Every- 
where they  were  welcomed  by  their  brethren,  who  ftd 
and  clothed  them,  and  many  of  the  funds  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  were  diverted  to 
the  relief  of  these  helpless  wanderers. 

In  the  midst  of  their  sufferings  the  Polish  Jews  heard  | 
of  the  Messiah  of  Smyrna.  One  of  Sabbata'i  Zebi's  i 
apostles,  Jacob  Leibovicz  Frank  by  name,  founded  tl 
curious  sect,  which,  among  other  things,  believed  in  a 
kind  of  Trinity,  abolished  the  Law,  and  carried  on  a  fierce 
warfare  against  the  orthodox  Rabbis.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  these  Frankist  dissenters  revived! 
one  of  the  ancient  denunciations  of  the  Talmud,  and  tried 
to  induce  the  Polish  Government  to  confiscate  all  thd 
Rabbinical  writings.  But  finally,  as  SabbataV  and  his 
immediate  followers  in  Turkey  were  absorbed  by  Islam, 
so  Frank's  disciples  were  absorbed  by  Catholicism. 

While  the  Jews  of  Poland  were  sinking  into  destitution 
or  flying  into  exile,  their  brethren  of  Austria  also  were 
experiencing  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  latter  the  Empress  Margaret  demanded  their 
1669  banishment  from  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  was 
at  first  averse  from  the  measure,  because  he  derived  in 
annual  revenue  of  50,000  florins  from  the  Austrian  Jews. 
But  the  Empress  insisted,  her  fanaticism  receiving  firsh 
impulse  from  a  narrow  escape  which  she  had  experienced 
at  a  ball  accident.  Attributing  her  preservation  to  a 
miraculous  intervention  of  the  Deity,  she  was  anxious 
to  show  her  gratitude  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  Jews,  whom 
her  father  confessor  had  taught  her  to  regard  as  the 
enemies  of  Heaven.  The  piety  of  the  Empress  proved 
too  powerful  for  her  consort's  avarice.  Leopold  yielded 
at  last,  and  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  leave  Vienna.  In 
vain  did  they  try  prayers  and  presents.  In  vain  did  Chcy  j 
turn  every  stone  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Their  gifts  m 
were   accepted   by  the   Emperor  and   Empress,  but  the  ^ 
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remained    unrevoked,    for    the   influence    of   the 
esuits   was   invincible.      The  Jews  had  to  go  and  seek  "^/o 

homes  in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Poland.  Their 
uartcr  was  bought  by  the  magistrates  of  Vienna  for 
le  Emperor,  and  was  christened  Leopoldstadt.  Their 
jmagogue  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  On  its  site  was 
uUt  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Emperor's  patron  saint ; 
nd  the  glorious  event  was  commemorated  by  a  golden 

blct  whereon  the  Jewish  house  for  prayer  was  described 

I  a  "charnel-house." 

The  degradation  of  Israel  was  now  complete.  Perse- 
ution,  cruel  and,  through  all  changes,  consistent  beyond 

parallel  in  history,  had  at  last  achieved  its  demoralising 

rork.     The  Jews,  treated  as  pariahs  throughout  Southern 

Central    Europe,    lost    all    feeling    of    self-respect. 

E"*  umcd  and  dishonoured   everywhere,  they  became  day 
cr  day  more  and  more  worthy  of  contempt :  slovenly 
dress  and  dialect,  dead  to  all  sense  of  beauty  or  honesty, 
rcacherous,  and  utterly  broken  in  spirit.     "Zeus  takes 
y  the  half  of  his  manhood  from  a  man,  when  the  day 
f  slavery  overtakes  him,"  says  the  wise  old  poet.     The 
ews   now   furnished    a    melancholy   proof  of  the    truth 
f   the    saying.      Among    the    other    gifts   of    servitude 
bey    acquired    that    of    cringing    cowardice.       So    little 
manliness  was    left    in    them   that    they,   who    had    once 
istonished    Rome  with    their    dogged   valour,  dared    not 
Jcfcnd   themselves  even  against  the  attacks  of  a  street 
urchin  ;  and  the  prophet's  terrible  prediction  was  fulfilled : 
"•  You  shall  speak  humbly  from  the  ground,  and  from  the 
lust  shall   proceed  your  word." 

The  dispersion  of  the  Polish  refugees  over  Europe 
trsulted  in  the  subjugation  of  Judaism  in  all  countries  to 
he  sophistical  and  soulless  teaching  of  Polish  Talmudism. 
The  long-ringleted  Rabbis  of  Poland  carried  into  every 
country  their  narrow  subtlety  and  hatred  of  secular 
ttudies,  so  that  at  a  time  when  the  Middle  Age  was 
»asstng  away  from  Christendom  they  restored  it  to 
srael. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jews  fell  completely 
under    the    domination    of    the     Synagogue.      Having 
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abandoned  all   hope   of  being   allowed   to  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  Gentiles,  they  withdrew  more  and  more 
severely  behind  the  old  moat  by  which   their  ancestor! 
had  surrounded   themselves.     Tribalism   was    their  only 
alternative  to  utter  extinction ;   and  they  seized  upon  it, 
nothing  loth.     They  grew  fanatical,  entrusted  the  cdua- 
tion   of  their  children    to   none  but   the    Polish  Rabbit  | 
clung  to  their  bastard  Germano- Hebrew  jargon  (Judisch-' 
Deutsch  or  "Yiddish"),  and  even  in  writing  a  European 
language   they  employed   the   Hebrew   characters.     The 
Jewish    literature  of  the  period    reflects    the    social  and 
intellectual   condition  of  the  race.     When  it  deals  oot] 
with    subjects   of   Biblical    exegesis,    it   consists   of  rude 
popular   songs    and    stories    drawn    from    Talmudic  and 
Cabbalistic  sources  or  from  German  and  Oriental  folk- 
lore.     But  this  Cimmerian  darkness  contained  in  it  the 
promise  of  a  dawn.     The  light  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  sooner  or  later   to   penetrate  the  mists  of  bigotry 
and  to  bring  the  Jewish    Middle  Age  to  an   end.    For 
while  the  Jew  shares  the  general  effects  which  persecution 
long  drawn  out  inflicts,  yet  there  is  in  him   a  power  of 
resiliency  which  is  his  own  peculiar  possession  and  which 
saves  him  from   falling  permanendy  into  the  slough  of 
degradation  and  disgrace.     This  power  he  derives  in  part 
from  his  religion,  in  part  from  his  history.     His  religion 
gives  him  stedfastness  ;  his  history  teaches  him  to  hope. 
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authority,  so  that  in  no  other  region,  not  even  excepting 
Spain,  was  the  infernal  ingenuity  of  the  Inquisition  more 
severely  taxed  than  in  Holland.  It  was  here  that  ihc 
longest  anathemas  were  pronounced,  and  the  most  hideous 
tortures  endured.  The  annual  returns  of  the  banned, 
fleeced,  flayed,  and  burnt,  amounted  to  thousands.  But 
at  last  tyranny  bred  despair,  and  despair  rebellion.  People 
and  nobility  were  united  in  a  common  cause.  If  the 
burgesses  hated  the  priests  for  their  persecuting  spirit,  the 
barons  hated  them  as  cordially  for  the  wealth  and  powa 
which  they  had  contrived  to  usurp.  And  then  came  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press  to  prepare  the  way  fori 
the  great  day  of  the  Reformation,  on  which  was  signed! 
the  death-warrant  of  mediaeval  Catholicism, 

In  Holland  alone  rebellion  did  not  degenerate  into 
new  species  of  despotism.      While  the  hidalgos  of  Castilt 
impelled  by  lust  tor  glory  and  gold,  carried    into  a  new] 
world  the  cross  and  the  cruelty  of  the  old,   conquerinj 
kingdoms  for  Charles  and   Philip,  souls  for   Christ  an< 
wealth    for    themselves;    while    even    in    England   onej 
sovereign  was  engaged    in   persecuting  Poperj',  anot 
Puritanism,  and  a  third  both^  the  citizens  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  less  splendid  buti 
far  more  solid  prosperity.     As  in  the  Venetian,  so  in 
Dutch  Republic,  integrity  and  intelligence  in  the  individual] 
were    esteemed    more    highly    than    orthodoxy,    and   an] 
extensive  commerce  was  regarded  as  more  valuable  to  the 
State  than   a  rigid  creed — an  attitude  which   earned  tbe| 
Hollanders  a  reputation  for  worldly  weakliness  and  camJi 
self-seeking  among  our  stern  upholders  of  sanctity  and 
inspired  their  brother-Protestants  of  Barebone's  Parliamentj 
to   denounce   them    as    enemies   of  Christ.      Briefly,  tbd 
Dutch  had  never  submitted  to  the  suicidal  necessity 
extinguishing  liberty  at  home  in  order  to  achieve  greatness] 
abroad,   nor    had    they   subscribed   to    the   mad    doctrine] 
which,  under  one  form  or  another,  had  obsessed  Europe] 
during  so  many  centuries :  that  it  is  a  good  man's  duty  to 
make  a  hell  of  this  world  in  order  to  inherit  paradise  in 
the  next. 

It  was  in  Holland,  accordingly,  that  the  Jews  of  Spain 
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and  Portugal,  fleeing  from  the  holocausts  of  the  Holy 
Office,  found  a  harbour  of  safety.  Whilst  the  Netherlands 
lay  under  Spanish  rule  these  emigrants  were  repeatedly 
expelled  from  various  Dutch  cities,  owing  to  the  citizens' 
dread  of  seeing  the  Inquisition — which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  country  by  Charles  V.  in  1522 — established 
amongst  them.  But  the  liberation  from  the  foreign  yoke 
was  to  change  all  this — not  without  a  struggle.  In  1591 
a  Jewish  consul  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  proposed  to 
the  burgesses  of  Middelburg  that  they  should  permit  the 
Portuguese  Marranos  to  settle  in  their  town.  The  shrewd 
burgesses  would  gladly  have  welcomed  these  commercial 
allies,  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Protestant  clergy,  not  unnaturally  embittered  by  their 
long  fight  for  liberty.  The  opposition,  however,  was 
short-lived.  The  Dutch  recognised  kindred  spirits  in  the 
Jews.  They  shared  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Spanish 
tyrant  and  of  Catholicism^  as  they  shared  their  apdtude 
for  trade.  Under  William  of  Orange  the  dream  of 
toleration  became  a  political  reality,  and  in  1 593  the 
first  contingent  of  Portuguese  pseudo-Christians  landed 
at   Amsterdam. 

But,  though  the  flames  of  the  Giuemadero  had  been  left 
far  behind,  the  fear  which  centuries  of  ill-usage  had 
instilled  into  the  Jews'  hearts  remained  with  them.  The 
secrecy,  with  which  these  hunted  refugees  at  first  deemed 
it  necessary  to  meet  and  worship,  excited  the  suspicion  of 
their  Christian  neighbours,  who,  not  unreasonably,  con- 
cluding that  so  many  precautions  covered  a  sinister  design, 
informed  the  authorities.  On  the  Fast  of  Atonement  the 
Jews,  while  at  prayer,  were  surprised  by  armed  men. 
The  appearance  of  these  myrmidons  awakened  memories 
of  the  Inquisition  in  the  breasts  of  the  worshippers,  who 
fled,  thereby  deepening  the  suspicion.  And  while  the 
Jews  were  trying  to  escape  from  imaginary  Papists,  the 
Dutch  oflicers  searched  the  Jewish  prayer-house  for 
crucificcs  and  wafers.  An  explanation  ensued,  the 
prisoners  were  released,  and  the  congregation  returned  to 
its  devotions.  After  this  incident,  which  made  it  clear  to 
the  Dutch  that  the  Marranos  were  not  Papist  conspirators, 
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but  only  harmless  hypocrites,  the  latter  were  allowed  to 
stay,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  a  synagogue  ww 
inaugurated  in    1598  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

The  good  news  drew  more  refugees  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  Holland.  The  persecuted  crypto-Jcws  of 
the  Peninsula  began  to  look  upon  Amsterdam  as  a  new 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  as  a  new  world — so  different  and 
so  novel  was  the  treatment  which  they  met  with  thcrt 
from  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  every  other 
Christian  country.  To  Amsterdam,  therefore,  they  con- 
tinued to  fiee  from  the  racks  and  the  stakes  of  the 
Inquisition — men,  women,  and  even  monks — in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  so  that  a  new  synagogue  had  to 
be  built  in  1608.  Six  years  afterwards  they  secured  a 
burial  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The 
community  rejoiced  exceedingly  in  the  acquisition  of  this 
cemetery,  though  on  every  body  carried  thither  they  had 
to  pay  a  tax  to  each  church  that  the  funeral  procession 
passed  on  its  way.  Tolerated  though  they  were,  these 
Peninsular  exiles  were  still  distrusted  by  the  common 
people  as  Catholic  spies  in  disguise,  and  it  was  not 
till  161 5  that  they  were  officially  recognised  as  sctden 
and  traders.  Before  long  a  Hebrew  printing  press  was 
established  in  Amsterdam,  and  gradually  mere  tolerance 
grew  into  warm  welcome.  The  community  was  about 
this  time  joined  by  immigrants  driven  out  of  Germany  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Thirty- Years*  War.  These  German 
Jews  formed  the  mob  of  the  colony;  despised  by  their 
cultured  brethren  as  uncouth  and,  in  turn,  despising 
them  as  spurious  Jews.  Hence  arose  a  schism,  and  the 
German  section  set  up  a  synagogue  of  their  own.  But 
community  of  creed  and  the  subtle  affinity  of  blood, 
reinforced  by  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  united  front  to 
a  hostile  world,  overcame  the  prejudices  of  class,  and  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  in  1639.  Amsterdam  speedily 
became  the  seat  of  a  prosperous  and  united  Hebrew 
congregation,  and  the  stronghold  of  a  vigorous  and 
uncompromising  Judaism.  The  colony  consisted  of  men 
and  women,  everyone  of  whom  had  suffered  for  the  faith. 
It   was    natural,    therefore,    that    they    should    strive    to 
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safeguard  by  all  means  in  their  power  a  treasure  pre- 
served at  so  enormous  a  cost  of  blood  and  tears.  Faith, 
unfortunately,  is  not  far  removed  from  fanaticism,  and 
the  victims  of  tyranny  are  only  too  prone  to  become  its 
ministers.  The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  had  undergone  a 
long  and  severe  course  in  the  most  distinguished  school 
of  cruelty  and  bigotry,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
graduated  with  high  honours.  The  Rabbis  enjoyed  an 
immense  f>ower  over  the  souls  and  the  purses  of  their 
disciples ;  they  levied  heavy  fines  upon  members  of  the 
Synagogue  who  incurred  their  displeasure;  and  in  their 
promptitude  to  stifle  freedom  of  thought  they  rivalled  the 
Satraps  of  the  Church.  A  sad  illustration  of  Hebrew 
intolerance  is  supplied  by  the  story  of  the  hapless  Uriel 
Acosta. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  Oporto,  one  of  those  Marranos 
whose  fathers  had  been  taught  to  love  Christ  by  torture, 
and  who  had  bought  the  right  of  residence  in  their 
native  land  by  baptism.  Though  brought  up  as  a  devout 
Catholic  and  destined  for  a  clerical  career,  Uriel  was 
repelled  by  the  mechanical  formalities  of  Catholicism,  and 
he  reverted  to  the  old  faith  ;  thus  escaping  from  the  meshes  1617 
of  the  Church  only  to  fall  into  those  of  the  Synagogue. 
On  his  arrival  at  Amsterdam  the  idealist  was  rudely 
awakened  to  the  meanness  of  reality.  He  found  actual 
Judaism  widely  different  from  the  picture  which  his  vivid 
imagination  had  drawn  of  it,  and  he  was,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  too  honest  to  conceal  his  disappointment.  The 
independence  of  character  which  had  induced  Uriel  to 
give  up  social  positionj  home,  and  fortune  for  the  sake 
of  conscience,  also  caused  him  to  disagree  with  the 
pious  mummeries  of  the  Hebrew  priests.  A  long  contest 
between  the  individual  and  the  institution  ended  in  an 
inglorious  victory  for  the  latter.  Uriel  Acosta's  rebellion 
was  visited  with  excommunication  and  social  ostracism. 
He  was  figuratively  extinguished  in  more  senses  than  one. 
All  his  friends  and  relatives  shunned  him  as  a  leper,  or 
rather  ignored  him  as  if  he  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  was 
death  in  life. 

Alone  in  a  city   whose  language  he  could  not  speak. 
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stoned  by  those  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  all, 
spurned  even  by  his  nearest  and  dearest,  Uriel  was 
driven  to  the  publication  of  a  book  which  cost  him 
imprisonment  and  a  fine ;  for  the  Rabbis  denounced  it  to 
the  Dutch  authorities  as  hostile  not  only  to  Judaism,  but 
also  to  Christianity.  This  widened  the  breach  between 
him  and  his  brethren.  Thus  fifteen  years  of  misery  and 
loneliness  dragged  on,  till,  unable  to  bear  his  awfiil 
isolation  any  longer,  this  poor  outcast  from  a  people 
of  outcasts  tried  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  Synagogue 
1633  and  the  society  of  his  fellow-men  by  feigned  repentance. 
There  ended  the  second  part  of  the  trilogy.  The 
third  began  when  Uriel's  simulated  conversion  was 
seen  through.  The  discovery  led  to  new  persecution 
and  insults  innumerable.  He  was  again  ostracized  by 
his  relatives,  robbed  of  his  betrothed,  and  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Synagogue. 

Seven  years  of  suflFering  elapsed,  and  the  victim  at 
last,  worn  out  by  a  fight  to  which  his  sensitive  nature 
was  unequal,  prematurely  aged  and  longing  for  rest, 
once  more  offered  to  sign  a  recantation.  Pardon  was 
granted,  but  not  without  terrible  penalties  and  fresh 
humiliation.  The  penitent  was  made  to  read  aloud 
his  confession  of  sin ;  he  was  subjected  to  a  public 
castigation — thirty-nine  lashes — and  was  obliged  to  lie 
prone  across  the  threshold  of  the  synagogue  for  all 
the  congregation  to  walk  ov€r  and  trample  upon  him. 
This  disgrace  drove  Uriel  to  despair,  attempt  at  murder, 
and  suicide. 

These  things  happened  in  1 640.  In  the  ensuing 
year  John  Evelyn,  whom  we  have  seen  at  Venice,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  community — probably  to  the  very  syna- 
gogue— that  had  witnessed  poor  Uriel's  sufferings,  aiid 
he  enters  his  impressions  in  his  Diary  as  follows  : 

"  August  19.  Next  day  I  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
where  I  went  to  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  being 
Saturday;  the  ceremonies,  ornaments,  lamps,  law,  and 
scrolls  afforded  matter  for  my  wonder  and  enquiry. 
The  women  were  secluded  from  the  men,  being  seated 
above  in  galleries,  and  having    their  heads  muffled   with 
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nen   after  a    fantastical    and    somewhat    extraordinary 
hion. 

*'They  have  a  separate  burying-ground,  full  of  sepulchres 

th    Hebrew   inscriptions,    some  of  them    very    stately. 

one,  looking  through   a  narrow   crevice,   I   f>erceived 

vers  bookes  lye    about    a    corpse,    for    it    seems    when 

y   learned    Rabbi   dies,   they   bury  some  of  his    books 

th   him.     With  the  help  of  a  stick  I  raked  out  some 

the  leaves,  written  in   Hebrew   characters,   but   much 

impaired." 

^^Aug,  28.  I  was  brought  acquainted  with  a  Burgundian 
Jew  who  had  married  an  apostate  Kentish  woman. 
I  asked  him  divers  questions;  he  told  me,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  world  should  never  end,  that 
our  souls  transmigrated,  and  that  even  those  of  the 
most  holy  persons  did  pen  nance  in  the  bodies  of 
bruits  after  death,  and  so  he  interpreted  the  banishment 
and  salvage  life  of  Nebucodnezer  ;  that  all  the  Jews 
^Khould  rise  again,  and  be  lead  to  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  He 
^Bhowed  me  severall  bookes  of  their  devotion,  which  he 
^Bad  translated  into  English  for  the  instruction  of  his 
^Brife;  he  told  me  that  when  the  Messias  came,  all  the 
^Bhips,  barkes,  and  vessels  of  Holland  should,  by  the 
^Bowere  of  certain  strange  whirle-winds  be  loosed  from 
^their  ankers  and  transported  in  a  moment  to  all  the 
desolat  ports  and  havens  throughout  the  world  where- 
cvcr  the  dispersion  was,  to  convey  their  breathren  and 
tribes  to  the  Holy  Citty;  with  other  such  like  stuff. 
He  was  a  merry  drunken  fellow.*'  It  was  the  age 
of  Messianic  dreams.  Oppression  had  kindled  the  long- 
ing for  deliverance,  and  the  Jews  all  over  Europe  were 
eagerly  looking  to  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer :  an 
expectation  which  in  the  minds  of  the  untutored  and 
the  enthusiastic  took  strange  shapes.  But  even  then 
there  were  Jews  affected  by  other  than  Messianic 
chimeras. 

In  the  Dutch  synagogue  which  Evelyn  visited  on 
that  Saturday  in  August  1641,  he  may  perhaps  have 
seen  a  boy  ;  a  wide-eyed,  thoughtful  little  Hebrew  of 
some  nine  years  of  age.     Evelyn  would  have  fixed   his 
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intelligent  gaze  upon  that  child's  face,  had  he  had  iny 
means  of  divining  that  the  diminutive  Hebrew  body 
before  him  clothed  a  soul  destined  to  open  new  doon 
of  light  to  Christian  Europe.  The  boy  was  Baruch 
Spinoza,  born  on  the  24th  of  November,  1632,  of 
parents  who,  for  their  faith,  had  given  up  wealth  and 
a  happy  home  in  sunny  Spain,  and  had  sought  freedom 
on  the  foggy  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  Rabbinical 
lore  was  young  Spinoza's  first  study  ;  mediaeval  Hebrew 
wisdom,  largely  made  up  of  Messianic  and  Cabbalistic 
mists,  his  next  ;  to  be  followed  by  the  profane  philosophy 
of  Descartes :  altogether  a  singular  blend  of  mental 
nutriment,  yet  all  assimilated  and  transformed  by  young 
Baruch's  brain  ;  a  multitude  of  diverse  guides,  yet  all 
leading  the  original  mind  the  same  way — not  quite 
their  way.  Study  bred  independent  thought,  and  inde- 
pendent thought  translated  itself  into  independent  action. 
Baruch  ceased  to  frequent  the  synagogue ;  for  the 
synagogue  had  ceased  to  supply  him  with  the  food 
for  which  his  soul  craved.  A  bribe  of  1,000  florins 
a  year  was  offered  by  the  Rabbis,  but  was  firmly 
1656  rejected  ;  excommunication  followed,  and  curses  many 
and  minute,  not  unaccompanied  by  an  attempt  at 
assassination ;  but  they  were  serenely  disregarded.  Baruch 
was  not  Uriel.  For  answer  he  translated  himself 
into  Benedictus,  and  the  name  was  not  a  misnomer; 
for  he  was  soon  to  become  known  as  one  of  the 
kindliest  of  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  deepest  and 
boldest  of  thinkers  that  our  modern   world  has  seen. 

When  the  two  goddesses  appeared  to  Spinoza,  as 
they  do  to  every  one  of  us  once  in  our  lives :  the 
one  plump  and  proud  and  persuasively  fair,  the  other 
modest  of  look,  reverent,  and  unadorned ;  and  they 
offered  to  the  young  Jew  of  Amsterdam  the  momentous 
option  of  paths,  he  did  not  long  hesitate  in  his  choice. 
Turning  his  back  upon  the  world,  and  a  deaf  car  to 
its  Siren  songs  of  success,  he  chose  to  earn  a  modest 
livelihood  by  making  lenses.  Too  honest  to  accept 
the  Synagogue's  price  for  hypocrisy,  he  was  too  proud 
even  to  accept  the  gifts  of  disinterested  friendship  and 
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tdmiration,  and  too  fond  of  his  freedom  to  accept  even 
a  professorial  chair  of  Philosophy.  Like  his  great  con- 
temporary and  compatriot  Rembrandt,  Spinoza  was 
incapable  of  complying  with  the  worlds  behests  or  of 
adapting  himself  to  its  standards.  The  public  did  not 
inspire  him,  and  its  applause  left  him  profoundly 
unmoved.  He  scorned  the  smiles  as  much  as  the 
frowns  of  Fortune,  and  calmly  pursued  his  own 
path,  undaunted  by  obloquy,  unseduced  by  temptation  : 
a  veritable  Socrates  of  a  man,  voluntarily  and 
ttholly  devoted  to  the  humble  service  of  Truth. 
In  meditation  he  found  his  heart's  delight,  and,  while 
grinding  glasses  for  optical  instruments  in  his  solitary 
attic,  he  excogitated  other  aids  for  the  eye  of  man* 
A  quiet  pipe  of  tobacco,  a  friendly  chat  with  his 
landlord  or  his  fellow-lodgers  and  their  children,  and, 
when  bent  on  more  violent  dissipation,  a  single-combat 
between  two  spiders,  or  the  antics  of  a  foolish  fly 
entangled  in  their  toils»  furnished  the  cheerful  ascetic 
with  abundant  diversion.  On  those  last  occasions,  his 
biographer  tells  us,  "  he  would  sometimes  break  into 
laughter."  And  having  lived  his  own  life,  Spinoza 
died  as  those  die  whom  the  Olympians  love :  in  the  1677 
meridian  of  manhood  and  intellectual  vigour,  leaving 
behind  him  the  memory  of  a  blameless  character  to 
his  friends,  and  the  fruits  of  a  mighty  genius  to  the 
world  at  large.  For  the  goddess  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  his  whole  life  did  not  despise  the  sacrifice. 

Every  man  who  is  born  into  this  world  is  either  a 
Greek  or  a  Jew.  Spinoza  was  both.  His  teaching 
may  be  described  as  a  recapitulation  of  the  world's 
thought.  Hellenic  rationalism  and  Hebrew  mysticism 
found  in  his  work  an  organic  union.  Briefly  stated, 
the  lesson  which  the  Jewish  sage  taught  the 
Western  mind,  like  all  great  lessons,  was  a  very 
ample  one :  that  man  is  not  the  centre  of  creation ; 
that  the  universe  is  a  bigger  afl^air  than  the  earth  ; 
and  that  man  holds  an  exceedingly  small  place  even  on 
this  small  atom  of  a  planet.  Old  Europe  was  gradually 
growing  to  the  suspicion  that  one  book  did  not  contain 
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the  whole  of  God's  truth  between  its  covers — that  it 
did  not  constitute  a  final  manifestation  of  the  will  of 
God.  She  was  now  to  hear,  much  to  her  astonishment 
and  indignation,  that  the  human  race  did  not  cngTX)ss 
the  whole  attention  of  Providence,  It  was  an  elemcntaiy 
lesson  enough  ;  but  it  came  as  a  revelation  even  to 
minds  like  Lessing's  and  Goethe's.  It  was  a  salutary 
lesson,  too  ;  but  it  was  too  new  to  be  recognised  as 
such.  Man  is  a  creature  of  conceit ;  the  Tractatui 
would  teach  him  humility.  Therefore,  the  Synagogue 
anathematized  it,  Synodical  wisdom  condemned  it,  the 
States-general  interdicted  it,  the  Catholic  Church  placed 
it  upon  the  Index  :  they  all  execrated  it ;  none  of 
them  understood  it.  Posterity  has  embraced  it.  To-day 
who  would  be  a  thinker  must  in  mental  attitude,  if  not 
in  doctrine,  be  a  Spinozist.' 

^  Perhaps  chc  most  lucid  and  impartial  estimate  of  Spinoza's  pUcc 
in  the  world  of  thought,  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  is  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  Spinoza :  His  Life  and  Pktktv^kj, 
This  work  also  contains  in  an  appendix  a  reprint  of  the  Engluh 
translation  {1706)  of  the  Dutch  biography  of  Spinoza  by  his  fricivl 
the  Lutheran  minister  Johannes  Colerus,  published  in  1705.  The 
latest  biography  of  Spinoza,  based  on  new  materials,  is  ].  Freudenthirs 
Spnoxa,  sein  Ltben  und  ittne  Lehrej  Erster  Band,  Das  Leben  S/inndi 
(Stuttgart,  1904.). 


HE  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  England  by  Edward  I., 
in  1290,  was  not  quite  so  thorough  as  is  popularly 
supposed  to  have  been.  A  small  section  of  the  community 
remained  behind,  or  returned,  under  the  disguise  of 
Lombards.  This  remnant,  according  to  Jewish  tradition, 
was  finally  driven  out  in  1358  ;  but  there  is  on  record  a 
petition  to  the  Good  Parliament  which  shows  that,  even 
after  that  date,  some  of  them  continued  to  lead  a  masked 
kind  of  existence  in  England.  The  same  inference  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  House  for  Jewish  Con- 
verts, built  by  Henry  111.  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
continued  in  existence  till  the  seventeenth.  Broadly 
speaking,  however,  Edward's  expulsion  cleared  England  of 
Jews.  But,  while  removing  the  objects  of  Christian 
hatred,  it  did  not  diminish  the  hatred  itself.  Although 
the  "  unclean  and  perfidious"  race  had,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  vanished  from  men's  eyes,  the  legend  of  their 
wickedness  and  misanthropy  lingered  in  tradition  and  was 
consecrated  by  literature*  In  the  middle  of  the  ensuing 
century  we  find  Gower,  the  poet,  representing  a  Jew  as 
saying  : 

k 

■  A  few  years  afterwards  Chaucer,  in  his  Prioresses  Tale, 
immortalised  the  monkish  fiction  of  child-murder,  which 
had   already   done    yeoman's   service   in    justifying    the 

"^Confissio  JmandSy  bk.  vii. 


'  I  am  a  Jewe,  and  by  my  lawe 
I  shal   Co  no  man  be  felawc 
To  kcepc  him  trouth  in  word  ne  dcde."  * 


J 
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persecution  of  the  Jews.  Chaucer's  child,  to  judge  from 
the  scene  of  its  murder  being  laid  in  Asia,  seems  to  be  the 
eldest  member  of  the  large  family  of  massacred  Innocents, 
representatives  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  nearly 
every  European  country. 

"Hcerc  bigynneth  the  Priore$se»  tale; 

"There  was  in  Asic,  in  a  gret  citce, 
Amonges  Cristcn   folk  a  Jewerye, 
Sustened  by  a  lord  of  that  contree. 
For  foule  usure  and  lucre  of  vilanyc. 
Hateful  to  Crist  and   to  his  companye  ; 
And  thurgh  the  sirete  men  myght  ryde  or  weade, 
For  it  was  free,   and  open  at  cythcr  cndc." 

At  the  further  end  of  this  Jewish  quarter  stood  a  litdc 
school  for  Christian  children,  who  learnt  in  it  "swid» 
maner  doctrine  as  men  used  there/*  that  is,  "  to  singen  and 
to  rede.''  Among  these  youthful  scholars  was  a  widow*5 
son,  "  a  litel  clergeon,  seven  year  of  age/*  whom  hil 
mother  had  taught  to  kneel  and  pray  before  the  Virgins 
image.  Day  by  day  on  his  way  to  and  from  school,  a3  he 
passed  through  the  Jewry,  this  Innocent  used  full  merrily 
to  sing  "  Alma  Redemptoris  "  : 

"The  swctnes  hath   his  hcrte  pcrccd  so 
Of  Cristes  moodcr,  that,  to  hir  to  prcye. 
He  can  not  stinte  of  singing  by  the  weye." 


Bat 


"  Our  fintc  foo,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 

That  hath  in  Jewcs  hene  his  waspes  nest," 


was  sorely  vexed  at  the  child's  piety,  and  stirred  up  the 
inmates  of  the  Jewry  with  such  words  : 

"O  Hebraik  pcple,  alias! 
la  this  to  yow  a  thing  that  is  honest, 
That  swich  a  boy  shal  walkcn  as  him  lest 
In  your  despyt,  and  singe  of  swich  sentence. 
Which  is  again  your  lawcs  reverence?" 

The  Jews  took  the  hint,  and  conspired  to  chase  this 
Innocent  out  of  the  world.  They  hired  a  homicide,  and, 
as  the  boy  went  by,  this  cursed  Jew  seized  him,  cut  his 
throat,  and  cast  him  into  a  pit. 
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The  poor  widow  waited  all   night  for  her  little  child 

in  vain,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight  she  hastened  to 

fhc  school  and  elsewhere,  seeking  it,  until  she  heard  that 

it  had  last  been  seen  in  the  Jewry.     Half  distracted  with 

anguish  and   fear,   she  continued    her   search  among  the 

accursed  Jews,  now  calling  on  Christ^s  mother  for  help, 

now  imploring  every  Jew  she  met  to  tell  her  if  her  child 

had  passed  that  way.     They  all  answered  and  said  no! 

But  Jesus,  who  loves  to  hear  his  praises  sung  by  the 

mouth  of  Innocence,  directed   her  steps  to  the  pit,  and 

^ere,  wondrous  to   relate,  she  heard  her  child,  with  its 

throat    cut    from     ear    to    ear,    singing    lustily   *'  Alma 

Rcdemptoris." 

"  So  loude,  that  al  the  place  gan  to  ringe." 

The  Christian  folk,  awestruck,  sent  for  the  Provost. 
The  boy  was  taken  out  of  the  pit,  amid  piteous  lamenta- 
tions, "  singing  his  song  alway,"  and  was  carried  in 
procession  to  the  Abbey,  his  mother  swooning  by  the 
bier.  The  Jews  were  punished  for  their  crime  "with 
torment  and  with  shameful  death " ;  they  were  first 
drawn  by  wild  horses  and  afterwards  hanged. 

Meanwhile,  this  Innocent  was  borne  to  his  grave,  and 
when  sprinkled  with  holy  water  spoke  and  sang,  "  O 
Alma  Redcmptoris  mater ! "  The  abbot,  '*  who  was  a 
holy  man  as  monks  are,  or  else  ought  to  be,"  began  to 
idjurc  the  child  by  the  holy  Trinity  to  tell  him  what 
was  the  cause  of  its  singing,  '*  sith  that  thy  throte  is 
cut,  to  my  seminge  ?  "  The  child  answers ;  *' '  My  throte 
lis  cut  unto  my  nekkeboon/  and  1  should  have  died  long 
[0.  But  Jesus  Christ  wiDs  that  his  glory  last  and  be 
remembered.  So  I  am  permitted  to  sing  '  O  Alma '  loud 
and  clear." 

He  relates  how  Christ's  mother  sweet,  whom  he  had 

always  loved,  came  to  him  and,  laying  a  grain  upon  his 

tongue,    bade    him    sing    this   anthem.      Thereupon    the 

loly  monk,  drawing  out  the  boy's  tongue,  removed  the 

grain,  and  forthwith   the  boy  gave  up  the  ghost  softly. 

The  martyr's  "  litel  body  sweet  '*  was  laid  in  a  tomb  of 

fear  marble. 
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The  Prioresses  Tale  ends  with  an  apostrophe  to  pung 
Hugh  of  Lincoln  "sleyn  also  with  cursed  Jewes»asitis 
notable/*  and  a  request  that  he  should  pray  for  us  "sinful 
folk  unstable."     Amen. 

Bishop  Percy,  in  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  has  pre- 
served the  Scottish  ballad  of  The  Jews  Daughtery  whicb 
turns  on  an  incident  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
Chaucer*s  tale,  although  it  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
alleged  murder  at  Trent,  in  1475,  of  a  boy  called  SimonJ 
The  name  of  the  victim,  on  the  legend  reaching  Eng- 
land, may  quite  easily  have  been  changed  into  thf 
familiar  Hugh.     The  Scottish  version  is  as  follows: 

"The  rain  rins  dounc  through  Mirry-Und  tonne, 
Sac  dots   it  doune  the  Pa  : 
Sac  dels  the  lads  of  Mirry-land  tounCy 
Qahan  they  play  at  the  ba*. 

Than  out  and  cam  the  Jcwis  dochtcr, 

Said,  Will  ye  cum  in  and  dine  r 
'I  winnac  cum  in,  I  cannac  cum   in. 

Without  my  play-fcres  mine/" 

However,  the  boy  is  enticed  with  an  apple  "  rcid  and 
white'*  and  stabbed  in  the  heart  with  a  little  pen-knife bj 
the  Jew's  daughter,  who  then  laughingly  lays  him  out  on 
a  dressing  board,  dresses  him  like  a  swine,  puts  him  in 
"a  cake  of  lead"  and  casts  him  into  a  filthy  draw-wcU. 
Lady  Helen,  the  boy's  mother,  misses  him  in  the  evening 
and  runs  to  the  *' Jewis  castel,"  calling  upon  her  "  bonny 
Sir  Hew."     He  answers  from  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

And  so  one  century  religiously  handed  down  to  the  next 
its  fictions  and  its  prejudices. 

Yet,  the  Jew  is  as  hard  to  keep  out  as  Nature  herself: 
Expellas  furca  tamen  usque  recwret.  In  14 10  we  hear  of  1 
Jewish  physician  named  Elias  Sabot  who  came  fix»m 
Bologna  with  permission  to  settle  and  practise  in  any  part  of 
the  realm.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jewish 
remnant  left  in  England  after  Edward's  expulsion  was 
strongly  reinforced  by  the  immigration  of  renigees  from 
Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  reign 

*  See  above,  p.  199. 
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f  Queen  Elizabeth  was  also  distinguished  by  the  influx 
f  many  foreigners — merchants,  miners,^  and  physicians — 
nd  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  were  Jews  amongst 
hem.  But  how  perilous  such  a  venture  was  can  be  seen 
rom  the  following  episode.  In  the  year  1581  a  certain 
cochim  Gaunz,  or  Gaunse,  came  over  with  a  proposal  to 
iirnlsh  to  the  English  Government  some  new  information 
concerning  the  methods  of  smelting  and  manufacturmg 
:oppcr  and  lead  ores,  and  conducted  experiments  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Cumberland.  For  some  nine  years  the 
nterprising  stranger  lived  in  London  unmolested,  because 
unsuspected.  But  on  an  evil  day,  in  September  1589, 
he  went  to  Bristol,  and  there  fell  in  with  the  Rev. 
Richard  Crawley,  a  clergyman  interested  in  Hebrew.  On 
finding  that  Gaunz  knew  that  language,  Mr.  Crawley 
cultivated  his  acquaintance,  and  in  the  course  of  one  of 
their  learned  discussions  Gaunz  betrayed  his  Judaism. 
The  discovery  led  to  his  arrest.  Cross-examined  by  the 
local  magistrates,  he  boldly  confessed  that  he  was  a 
Bohemian  Jew,  born  and  bred,  unbaptized  and  absolutely 
unable  to  accept  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  a  divine 
origin.  He  was  sent  before  the  Privy  Council  at  White- 
hall, where  all  traces  of  him  are  lost. 

But  the  unpopularity  of  the  race  in  Elizabethan 
England^  apart  from  Gaunse's  case,  is  abundantly  attested 
by  the  Elizabethan  drama.  A  few  authors  made  occa- 
sional attempts  to  whitewash  the  stage  Jew;  but  these 
attempts,  somewhat  dubious  at  the  best,  were  certainly 
not  successful.  That  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jew 
continued  to  be  anything  but  a  favourable  one,  is  implied 
by  casual  references  in  various  plays,  and  is  manifestly 
proved  by  the  delineation  of  the  Jewish  character  in 
Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta  and  in  Shakespeare*s  Merchant  of 
Venice.     Marlowe's   Barabas    and    Shakespeare's   Shylock 

'  It  was  by  some  of  these  German  miners  whom  the  merchant 
TeBturen  of  Cornwall  engaged  in  exploiting  the  Cornish  mines,  under 
1  charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  "dowsing  rod"  (Schlag- 
ruthf^  or  striking-rod)  was  introduced  into  England  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  mineral  veins.  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  *' Water-Finding/' 
in  the   Timn,  January  21,   1905. 
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are  both  replicas  of  the  Jew  as  conceived  by  mediaeval 
imagination :  a  money-monger  fabulously  rich,  ineffably 
tender  to  his  own  people,  incredibly  cruel  to  the  Christian. 
It  is  a  portrait  drawn  by  prejudice  and  coloured  by 
ignorance.  The  two  great  dramatists  adopted  the  popular 
lay-figure  and  breathed  into  it  the  spirit  of  life.  The 
result  is  a  gruesome  monstrosity,  animated  by  genius. 
Barabas  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play  "  is  discovered  m 
his  counting-house,  with  heaps  of  gold  before  him." 
This  wealth  is  the  fruit  of  extensive  trade  with  the  lands 
of  the  East.  Every  wind  that  blows  brings  to  the  Jew  of 
Malta 

"  argosies 
Laden  with  riches^  and  exceeding  store 
Of  Persian  silks,  of  gold,  and  oriental  pearl." 

In  all  this  prosperity  Barabas  sees  a  fulfilment  of  the 
ancient  blessing  bestowed  by  Jehovah  on  the  sons  of 
Israel;  a  proof  and  a  pledge  of  the  Lords  continued 
favour  to  His  chosen  people; 

*'  Thus  trowk  our  fortune  in  by  land  and  sea. 

And  thus  are  we  on  every  side  enriched  : 
These  are  the  blessings  promised  to  the  Jews, 
And  herein  was  old  Abram's  happiness: 
What  more  may  Heaven  do  for  earthly  man 
Than  thus  to  pour  out  plenty  in  their  laps, 
Ripping  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  them. 
Making  the  seas  their  servants  and  the  winds 
To  drive  their  substance  with  successful  blasts  ?" 

He  does  not  envy  the  Christian  his  fruitless  taith,  nor 
does  he  see  any  virtue  in  poverty : 

"  They  say  we  are  a  scattered  nation  : 
I  cannot  tell,  but  we  have  scrambled  up 
More  wealth  by  far  than  those  that  brag  of  faith." 

He  mentions  wealthy  Jews  in  various  lands,  "wealthier 
far  than  any  Christian,"  and  the  opulence  of  the  race 
consoles  him  for  its  political  humiliation : 

'*  Give  us  a  peaceful  rule,  make  Christian  Kingt, 
That  thirst  so  much  for  principality." 

Thus    this    practical    idealist   soliloquises,   spiritualising^ 
the     realities     of     filthy     lucre,     materialising     spiritual 
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iphecicSj  and,  in  the  midst  of  national  disgrace,  retain- 
ing   his    racial   pride  intact — a   living   Jew.     Nor  is    he 
:void  of  human  affections : 

**  I  have  no  charge,  nor  many  children, 
But  one  sole  daughter,  whom  !  hold  as  dear 
As  Agamemnon  did  his  Iphigen  : 
And  all  I  have  is  hers." 

ound  these  two  objects,  '•  his  girl  and  his  gold,"  all 
the  emotions  of  Barabas  centre,  and  he  is  happy. 

But,  alas  !  Fortune  is  fickle.  At  the  very  moment 
when  Barabas  is  congratulating  himself  on  his  prosperity, 
calamity  is  at  the  door.  A  Turkish  fleet  has  arrived  in 
the  harbour  to  demand  from  the  Knights  of  Malta  '*  the 
ten  years'  tribute  that  remains  unpaid."  At  this  emer- 
gency the  Knights  hurriedly  hold  a  consultation  among 
themselves,  and,  oi  course,  decide  that  the  Jews  shall 
pay  the  debts  of  their  Christian  masters.  The  scapegoats 
are  summoned  to  the  senate-house,  and  the  decision  is 
announced  to  them,  by  one  of  the  Knights,  who  candidly 
tells  Barabas: 


"  Thou  art  a  merchant  and  a  moneyed  man 
And  'tis  thy  money,  Barabas,  we  seek. 
Barahas.   How,  my  lord  !    my  money  ? 
Femezf,    Governor  of  Malta  ;  Thine  and  the  rest." 


^pt  is  in  vain  that  the  Hebrews  plead  poverty.  They 
Fare  told  that  they  must  contribute  their  share  to  the 
I  welfare  of  the  land  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  get  their 
'  wealth.     Nor  will  their  share  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 

fiiiithful.  The  Christians,  in  suffering  them  to  live  in  their 
I  country,  commit  a  sin  against  their  God,  and  the  present 

distress  is  a  punishment  for  it : 

"  For  through  our  sufFerancc  of  your  hatefixl  lives. 
Who  stand  accursed  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
These  taxes  and  afflictions  are  befallen, 
And  therefore  thus  wc  are  determined  : 
Fint,  the  tribute  money  of  the  Turks  shall  all  be  levied  amongst 
the  Jewn,  and  each  of  them  to  pay  one-half  of  his  estate. 
^"  Secondly,  he  that  denies  to  pay  shall  straight  become  a  Christian. 
Lastly,  he  that  denies  this  shall  absolutely  lose  all  he  has.'* 

How  truly  mediaeval  the  whole  scene  is  1 
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ghre  up  one-half  of  their 

for  their  cowardice,  and 

'.     Bat  his  refusal  of  half  only 

of  die  whole  of  his  property.    In 

is  cheerfully  told  that  he 

to  Eve  in  Malta,  and,  *'  if  he  can/'  make 


argues :    '*  How 


can 


1 

made,"    But  the  Christiui 
at  first  thou  com'st  to  little  wealth, 
fitMD  more  to  most." 
we  of  afguznent  f 

c  &fl  hcKwj  on  thy  head, 
pooraad  fooracd  of  ill  the  world, 
•■r  frak,  list  tkjr  inherent  Mn.** 


poor  imDionaire   is   preached    out    of  his 

WIm  if  he  individually  be  blameless  r    He 

of  the  Jituised  race,  and  must  pay  the  penalty  for 

of  his  forefathers.     All  that  he  obtains 

protests  is  the  comfortless  saw : 


q£  wealth  is  caosc  of  covetoasness, 
O,  'ns  a  monsiroiu  sin.' 


He  is  stripped  of  all  he  had,  his  goods,  his  money,  his 
stores;    and  his  mansion   is  converted  into  i 
Nodiing  remains  to  him  but  his  life,  and  he  is 
bcwafl  his  misery  and  to  curse  its  authors  to  his 
$  oaaccnt.     This  he  proceeds  to  do  in  the  following 

**'nc  Flagoes  of  Egypt,  and  the  cone  of  Heaven, 
Barth^  barrenness,  and  all  men's  hatred 
bftct  upon  them,  thou  great  'Primus  Motor  I 
Ajid  Wre  npon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 
I  baa  tkeir  »ali  to  everlasting  pains 
Aad  rwtrrmf  tortures  of  the  fiery  deep. 
TWt  thv  have  dealt  with  me  in  my  distress.** 

it  Wdfeen,    too    timid    to   second    Barabas    in  his 

gather  round  him  and  strive  to  console  him 

But  Barabas  is  not  to  be  comforted,  any 

tkam  Job  was  under  like  circumstances.     Indeed,  he 
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»mpares  his   lot  with  Job's,  and   finds   it  immeasurably 
'der : 

"  He  had  seven  thousand  sheep, 
Three  thousand  cameU,  and  two  hundred  yoke 
Of  labouring  oxen,  and  Ave  hundred 
Shc-as5cs  ;  but  for  even'  one  of  those. 
Had  they  been  valued  at  indifferent  rate, 
I  had  at  home,  and  in  mine  argosy. 
And  other  ship*  that  came  from  Egypt  last, 
As  much  as  would  have  bought  his  beasts  and  him, 
And  yet  have  kept  enough  to  live  upon." 

What  is  there  left  to  him  to  live  for  or  upon  r     He 
:cns  himself  to  a  general 

"That  in  a  field  amidst  his  enemies 
Doth  see  his  soldiers  slain,  himself  disarmed. 
And  knows  no  means  of  his  recovery  : 
Ay,  let  mc  sorrow  for  this  sudden  chance," 

However,  Barabas  lies.  He  is  not  quite  so  destitute  as 
would  make  us  believe.  He  hints  that  his  genius  had 
■eseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  mishap  and  provided 
inst  it.  While  he  is  mourning  his  misery  in  loneliness, 
c  enters  his  lovely  daughter  Abigail,  just  turned  out 
her  home  by  the  nuns,  lamenting  her  father's  misfor- 
ics.     He  tries  to  calm  her  : 

"  Be  silent,  daughter,  sufferance  breeds  case. 
And  time  may  yield  us  an  occasion 
Which  on  the  sudden  cannot  serve  the  turn, 
Besides,  my  girl,  think  mc  nut  all  so  fund 
As  negligently  to  forego  so  much 
Without  provision  for  thyself  and  me  : 
Ten  thousand  portagucs,  besides  great  pearls. 
Rich  costly  jewels,  and  stones  infinite. 
Fearing  the  worst  of  this  before  it  fell, 
I  closely  hid." 

But  she  tells  him  that  his  house  has  been  taken 
possession  of  by  nuns,  and  therefore  he  cannot  get  at  his 
hidden  treasure.  On  hearing  ot  this  crowning  calamity 
poor  Barabas  cries : 

*'  My  gold  !  my  gold,  and  all  my  wealth  is  gone  I  " 

accusing  Heaven  and  the  stars  of  their  exceeding  cruelty. 
iut  his  courage  and  cunning  do  not  fail  him  even  then. 
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He  rises  to  the  height  of  his  misfortune  and  instructs  his 
daughter  to  go  to  the  Abbess  of  the  nunnery,  and,  by 
pretending  that  she  wishes  to  be  convertedj  to  obtain 
access  to  the  treasure.  Abigail,  after  much  hesitation, 
consents  to  play  the  part  of  hypocrite,  and  she  plays  it 
with  consummate  skill  and  success.  "  The  hopcles5 
daughter  of  a  hapless  Jew"  goes  to  the  holy  lady  and 
declares  that,  fearing  that  her  father's  afflictions  proceed 
from  sin  or  want  of  faith,  she  desires  to  pass  away  her  life 
in  penitence.  She  is  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  as  i 
novice.  Barabas  rails  at  her  in  simulated  wrath,  while 
secretly  he  gives  her  some  final  instructions  concerning  the 
treasure,  and  parts  with  her  on  the  understanding  thatai 
midnight  she  will  join  him  with  the  hoard. 

Vexed  and  tormented  by  the  memories  of  his  lost 
wealth,  the  wretched  Barabas  roams  the  livelong  night, 
sleepless  and  homeless,  haunting,  like  the  ghost  of  a 
departed  miser,  the  place  where  his  treasure  is  hid  ;  and 
beseeching  the  God  of  Israel  to  direct  Abigail*s  hand. 
At  last  she  appears  at  a  window  aloft,  and  lets  the  bags 
fiJl.  Whereupon  the  Jew  bursts  forth  into  an  ecstasy  of 
joy: 

"O  my  giri! 

My  gold,  my  fortune,  my  felicity. 

O  girl !     O  gold  '      O   beauty  !     O  my  bliM  !  " 


^ 

4 


Two  young  Christian  gentlemen,  ^4athias  and  Lodo- 
wick,  are  enamoured  of  the  Jew's  daughter.  Barabas, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  resolves  to  have  both  youths 
murdered  :  Lodowick  as  the  son  of  the  Governor  who 
bereft  him  of  his  fortuue,  Mathias  simply  as  a  Christian. 
In  pursuance  of  this  dark  design,  he  makes  use  of  his 
beloved  daughter.  He  promises  her  hand  to  each  of  the 
youths  in  turn  ;  he  incenses  the  one  against  the  other ; 
and  he  instructs  his  daughter  to  receive  them  both,  and 
entertain  them  "with  all  the  courtesy  she  can  afford." 
"  Use  them  as  if  they  were  Philistines,"  he  says  to  her, 
"dissemble,  swear,  protest,  vow  love"  to  each.  No 
considerations  of  maidenly  modesty  need  restrain  her,  for 
neither  youth  is  "of  the  seed  of  Abraham."  She  obeys, 
not  knowing  her  father's  real  purpose.     A  mock  betrothal 
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to  Lodowick  takes  place.  Abigail  plights  her  troth  to 
the  youth  ;  for  "  it's  no  sin  to  deceive  a  Christian  " — 
one 

**That  never  taiccd  of  the  Paisovcr, 
Nor  c*er  shall  sec  the  land  of  Canaan 
Nor  our  Messias  that  is  yet  to  come. 
For  they  themselves  hold  it  a  principle, 
Faith   is  not  to  be  held  with   heretics  ; 
But  all  arc  heretics  that  are  not  Jews." 

No  sooner  has  the  deluded  Lodowick  departed,  than 
his  rival  appears  on  the  scene,  and  is  treated  likewise. 
But  Barabas  is  counting  without  his  daughter.  Abigail, 
though  indifferent  to  Lodowick,  reciprocates  Mathias* 
affection.  Besides,  the  double  part  she  is  induced  to  play 
for  her  father's  sake  is  abhorrent  to  her  nature. 

In  the  meantime  Barabas,  by  foul  ties  and  forged 
letters,  brings  about  a  mortal  duel  between  the  two  rivals. 
Abigail,  on  hearing  of  her  lovers  death  and  of  her 
ftithcr's  villainy,  indignant  at  having  been  made  the 
instrument  of  his  crime,  revolted  and  sick  of  life,  resolves 
to  return  to  the  nunnery  and  take  the  veil  in  earnest. 

Barabas  is  exasperated  by  this  last  blow.  He  curses 
his  daughter  for  her  desertion,  adopts  for  his  heir  a 
rascally  Mohammedan  slave,  who  had  been  his  accomplice 
throughout,  and  makes  use  of  him  to  poison  all  the  nuns, 
his  own  daughter  included. 

Barabas  is  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  his  plot.  On 
hearing  the  bells  ring  for  the  funeral  of  his  victims, 
he  breaks  into  fiendish  exultation  : 

"There  is  no  music  to  a  Christian's  knell. 
How  sweet  the  belU  ring  now  the  nuns  arc  dead  ! " 

But  his  joy  is  short-lived.  Before  her  death  Abigail 
confessed  the  part  which  she  had  unwillingly  taken  in 
the  conspiracy  that  brought  about  the  mutual  murder 
of  the  two  young  gentlemen.  The  friar  who  received 
Abigails  confession  taxes  Barabas  with  the  crime. 
The  Jew,  frightened,  tries  to  save  his  life  by  feigned 
conversion.     He  promises  to  do  penance  ; 

•*  To  fast,  to  pray,  and  wear  a  shirt  of  hair. 
And  on  my  knees  creep  to  Jerusalem," 
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and  to  give  an  immense  sum  to  the  friar's  monasti 
The  friar  accepts  the  offer  joyously,  and  is  inve 
by  the  Jew  into  his  house,  where  he  is  strangled.  But 
the  Mohammedan  slave,  in  a  moment  of  merry  and 
amorous  cxpansiveness,  betrays  his  own  and  his  master's 
secrets  to  his  boon  companions,  who  immediately  inform 
the  Governor.  Barabas  and  the  slave  are  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  former  drugs  himself,  and, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  dead,  is  thrown  outside 
the  city  walls.  On  recovering  from  the  draught,  he 
determines  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  delivering  the  city 
up  to  the  Turks.  The  Governor  and  the  Knights  d 
Malta  are  taken  prisoners,  and  the  Jew  is  made  Governor. 
But,  knowing  that  he  will  never  be  safe  in  a  place  and 
amongst  people  that  had  so  much  cause  to  hate  him, 
he  purchases  peace  and  more  wealth  by  a  second  treachery. 
He  offers  to  invite  the  Turkish  general  and  his  comrades 
to  a  banquet  and  to  murder  them,  while  their  soldiers 
are  entrapped  in  a  monastery  and  blown  up.  The 
Christians  accept  the  offer,  and  Barabas  felicitates  him- 
self on   his  cunning  : 

"  Why,  is  not  this 
A  Kingly  kind  of  trade,  to  purchase  towns 
By  treachery  and  sell  'em  by  deceit  ?  " 

But  though  they  hate  the  Turk,  the  Christians  hate 
the  Jew  more  heartily  still.  They  apprise  the  doomed 
general  of  Barabas'  pian,  and  the  latter  is,  literally, 
made  to  fall  into  the  pit  which  he  had  dug  for  the 
Turk.  In  his  fury  and  despair  the  wretch  confesses 
all  his  sins,  boasting  of  the  stratagems  by  which  he 
had  meant  to  bring  confusion  on  them  aU,  "damned 
Christian  dogs  and  Turkish  infidels"  alike,  and,  having 
cursed  his  fill,  dies.  The  Knights  exact  reparation 
from  the  Turks  for  the  sack  of  the  city,  and  thus  the 
play  ends  in  a  triumph  for  the  Cross. 

The  Jew,  as  has  been  seen,  does  not  become  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  until  after  he  has  been  made  the 
victim.  But  the  audience  is  supposed  to  execrate  his 
villainy  and  laugh  at  his  sufferings.  The  author  takes 
good   care   to   disarm   pity    by   painting   the  Jew    in  the 
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ickest  and  most  ludicrous  colours  that  he  can  find 
I  his  palette.  He  endows  him  with  a  colossal  nose 
d  all  the  crimes  under  the  sun.  Barabas'  cruelty 
the  poor  is  only  equalled  by  his  insolence  to  the 
iwertul.  He  is  made  to  say  that  he  "  would  for  lucre's 
ke  have  sold  his  soul."  His  contempt  and  hatred 
wards  the  Christians  is  dwelt  upon  with  reiterated 
aphasis  : 

"  'tis  a  custom  held  with  us 
^L  That  when  we  speak  with  Gentiles  like  you, 

^P  We  turn  into  the  air  to  purge  ourselves  ; 

H  For  unto  us  the  promise  doth  belong." 

He  instructs  his  Mohammedan  slave  : 


I 


"  First  be  thou  void  of  these  affections, 
Compassion,  love,  vain  hope,  and  heartless  fear, 
Be  moved  at  nothing,  see  thou  pity  none. 
But  to  thyself  smile  when  the  Christians  moan.' 


He  brags  that  he  himself  has  always  acted  on  those 
ecepts  : 

"  As  for  myself,  1  walk  abroad  o'  nights, 
And  kill  sick  people  groaning  under  walls : 
Sometimes  1  go  about  and  poison  wells  : 
And  now  and  then,  to  cherish  Christian  thieves, 
I  am  content  to  lose  some  of  my  crowns. 
That  I  may,  walking  in  my  gallery. 
See  *em  go  pinioned  along  by  my  door," 

c  gives  a  lurid  account  of  his  past  life  : 

**  Being  young,  I  studied  physic,  and  began 
To  practise  first  upon  the  Italian ; 
There  1  enriched  the  priests  with  burials. 
And  always  kept  the  sextons'  arms  in  ure 
With  digging  graves  and  ringing  dead  men's  knells," 

ifitcr  a  career  of  treachery  as  a  military  engineer,   he 
xame  a  usurer  : 

**  And  with  extorting,  cozening,  forfeiting. 
And  tricks  belonging  unto  broker)', 
I  filled  the  jails  with  bankrupts  in  a  year, 
And  with  young  orphans  planted  hospitals, 
And  every  moon  made  some  or  other  mad, 
And  now  and  then  ohc  hang  himself  for  grief. 
Pinning  upon  his  breast  a  long  great  scroll 
How  I  with  interest  tormented  him.'* 
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And  when  the  Turk  had  related  sonne  of  his  ovrn 
exploits  in  the  fields  of  murder,  deceit,  and  torture  ot" 
Christians,  the  Jew  sees  in  him  a  brother  : 

"We  are  villains  both  : 
Both  circumcised,  we  hate  Christians  both." 

Thus  all  the  anti-Jewish  prejudices  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  embodied  in  Barabas,  who,  lest  the  list  should 
be  incomplete,  is  also  accused  of  fornication  and  of  having 
crucified  a  child.  His  daughter  with  all  her  charm  and 
loveliness  seems  to  be  created  partly  as  a  foil  to  the  Jew's 
grotesque  personality,  partly  as  a  means  of  wounding  him 
through  the  one  weak  spot  in  his  anti-Christian  cuirass— 
his  affection  for  her. 

The  Merchant  of  Fenice  has  its  twin  brother  in  the 
ballad  of  Gernutus,  the  Je^jo  of  Venice^  preserved  in  Percys 
Reliques  : 

"  In  Venice  towne  not  long  agoc 
A  cruel  Jew  did  dwell. 
Which  lived  all  on  usuric. 
As  Italian  writers  tell." 

Both  stories  seem  to  be  derived  from  an  Italian  novd 
by  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  written  about  1378,  and  first 
printed  at   Milan   in   1554. 

Shakespeare's  Shylock  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as 
Marlowe's  Barabas.  He  loathes  the  Christian  and  his 
manners,  his  masques,  and  merriments  and  foppery.  He 
will  not  dine  with  him,  lest  he  should  "  smell  pork,  cat  of 
the  habitation  which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured 
the  devils  into.  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk 
with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following  ;  but  I  will 
not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you." 
His  covetousness  intensifies  his  superstitious  hatred  of  the 
Gentile  : 


I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian; 

But  more  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  mone)'  gratis,  and  btings  down 

The  rate  of  usance." 


< 


The  Christian's  scorn  exasperates  the  Jew  still  further 

"  If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip* 
I  will  feed  &t  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
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He  hates  our  sacred  nation  ;  and  he  rails 
On   mc,  my   bargains,  and   my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe 
If  I   forgive   him  !  " 

But,  while  abhorring  the  Christian  in  his  heart,  he 
outwardly  fawns  upon  him»  awaiting  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  hunger  for  vengeance.  This  soon  presents 
itself.  Antonio,  the  upright  and  proud  Venetian  mer- 
chant, proposes  to  stand  security  for  a  friend  who  wants 
to  borrow  three  thousand  ducats  of  the  Jew,  on  Antonio's 
bond.  Even  while  negotiating  the  loan,  the  Christian 
reviles  the  Jew  as  "an  evil  soul,  a  villain  with  a  smiling 
check,"  a  whited  sepulchre.  Shylock  now  reminds  him  of 
all  the  insults  and  invectives  he  used  to  heap  upon  him  in 
the  Exchange  : 


K 


"You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 


d  yet  you   solicit  my  help."     The   Christian  answers: 

^m  **  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 

^H  To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too," 

and  asks  him  to  lend  the  money  as  to  an  enemy.  The 
Jew  pretends  to  forgive  and  forget ;  but  he  takes  Antonio 
at  his  word,  and  playfully  demands  a  forfeit  "  for  an 
equal  pound  of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken  in 
what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me."  The  bond  is  sealed, 
and  it  proves  a  tatal  bond.  Antonio's  ships  are  wrecked 
at  sea,  and,  when  the  term  expires,  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  pay  the  Jew. 

Shylock,  like  Barabas,  has  an  only  daughter,  Jessica, 
whom  he  cherishes  and  trusts  above  all  human  beings. 
All  the  love  that  he  can  spare  from  his  ducats  is  lavished 
upon  this  daughter.  Fair  as  Abigail,  Jessica  lacks  the 
filial  loyalty  and  sweet  grace  which  render  the  daughter  of 
Barabas  so  charming  a  contrast  to  her  father.  Jessica  is 
''ashamed  to  be  her  father's  child."  She  detests  him, and 
to  her  her  own  home  '*  is  hell."  Enamoured  of  a  Christian 
youth,  she  enters  into  a  shameless  intrigue  with  him  to 
deceive  and  rob  her  father,  and,  disguised  as  a  boy,  she 
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runs  away  with  her  lover,  carrying  a  quantity  of  goldinl 
jewels  from  the  paternal  hoard.     The  discovery  of  his 
daughter's   desertion    throws  Shylock,  as   it  did  Banhii, 
into    despair.      He    never    felt    his    nation*s   curse 
now. 

While  in  this  mood  he  hears  of  Antonio's  losses' 
rejoices  exceedingly   thereat.     The   news  of  his  enemy\| 
mishap  acts  as  a  salve  for  his  own  domestic  woes. 
old  grudge  against  the  Christian,  embittered  by  his 
mistortune,   steels    him    against    mercy.     He    recalls 
indignities   and    injuries    of    which     he    had    been 
recipient  at  Antonio's  hands,  all  because  he  was  a  Jew,  it 
vows   to  exact   the   full   forfeit:  to    have   the  Chnstian'i 
flesh.     Antonio  is  taken  to  prison  and  implores  Shylodj 
for  pity;  but  the  latter  grimly  answers:   "Til  have  mt 
bond.      Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  causcj 
but  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fengs.     I  will  have 
bond," 

The  Venetian  law  was  strict  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial   transactions.     The    prosperity    of   the    Republic 
depended  on  its  reputation  for  equity  and  impartiality,  and 
not  even   the  Doge  could  interfere  with    the   course  ot 
Justice.     The    trial    commences.      Antonio    appears  in 
court,  and  Shylock  demands  justice.     He  is  not  to  be 
softened    by    prayers    from    the    victim's    friends,  or  by 
entreaties  from  the  Duke.     He  will  not  even  accept  the 
money  multiplied  three  times  over  ;  but  he  insists  on  the 
due  and  forfeit  of  his  bond.      Thus  matters  stand,  when 
Portia,  the  betrothed  of  Antonio's  friend,  appears  on  the 
scene  in  the  guise  of  a  young  and  learned  judge.     She 
first  endeavours  to  bend  the  Jew's  heart ;  but  on  finding 
him  inflexible,  she  acknowledges  that  there  is  no  power  in 
Venice  that  can  alter  a  legally  established  claim:  "The 
bond  is  forfeit,  and  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  cl 
a  pound  of  flesh." 


a^» 


Antonio  is  bidden  to  lay  hare  his  breast,  and  Shyl 
is  gleefully  preparing  to  execute  his  cruel  intent;  the 
scene  has  reached  its  climax  of  dramatic  intensity,  when 
the  tables  are  suddenly  turned  upon  the  Jew.  The 
young  judge  stays   his  hand  with  these  awful   words : 
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**  This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood. 
Take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  ic^  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Axe,  by  the  laws  of  X'enice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  sute  of  Venice." 

Shylock  has  scarcely  recovered  from  this  thunderclap, 
^»id  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  money  offered 
"^^CJ  him  at  first,  when  the  judge  interrupts  him  :  "  The 
Jew  shall  have  all  justice — nothing  but  the  penalty" — 
J\ist  a  pound  of  flesh,  not  a  scruple  more  or  less.  If 
»^ot,   *' thou  diest  and  all  thy  goods  confiscate." 

Shylock  is  now  content  to  accept  only  the  principal. 
%ut  the  judge  again  says :  **  Since  the  Jew  refused  the 
money  in  open  Court,  he  shall  have  merely  justice  and 
Ills  bond — nothing  but  the  forfeiture/'  under  the  condi- 
tions already  named. 

Shylock  offers  to  give  up  his  claim  altogether.  But 
no !   the  judge  again  says  : 

"  The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice — - 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  State  ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  1  say,  thou  stand'st. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke." 

Antonio  intercedes  on  behalf  of  his  enemy,  and  allows 
him  to  retain  the  use  of  one  half  of  his  goods,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  become  a  Christian  and  bequeath  his 
property  to  his  Christian  son-in-law  and  his  daughter. 
The  Jew  perforce  accepts  these  terms,  leaves  the  Court 
crestfallen,  and  every  good  man  and  woman  is  expected  to 
rejoice  at  his  discomfiture. 

Such  is  the  Jew  in  Shakespeare's  eyes,  or  rather  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  which  Shakespeare  wished  to  entertain. 
Yet,  despite  the  poet's  anxiety  to  interpret  the  feelings  ot 
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his  audience,  his  own  humanity  and  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion reveal  themselves  in  the  touching  appeal  put  into  the 
victim's  mouth  :  *'  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  r  hath  not  a  Jev 
hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions) 
Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as 
a  Christian  ?  if  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you 
tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not 
die  ?  and,  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?  If  wc 
arc  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that" 

But  few,  if  any,  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  shared 
his  own  broad  sense  of  justice.  The  Jew  was  populariy 
regarded  as  the  quintessence  of  all  that  is  foul,  grim, 
and  greedy  in  human  form.  In  him  the  Elizabethan 
Englishman  saw  all  the  qualities  that  he  detested  :  covct- 
ousness,  deceitfulness,  and  cruelty.  Moreover,  the  Jew 
was  still  identified  with  the  typical  usurer,  and  usury 
continued  to  be  regarded  in  England  with  all  the  super- 
stitious horror  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  undl 
1546  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  a  law  was  reluctantly 
passed,  fixing  the  interest  at  10  per  cent.  But  the 
prejudice  against  lending  money  for  profit  was  so  strong 
that  the  law  had  to  be  repealed  in  the  following  reign. 
All  loans  at  interest  were  again  pronounced  illegal  under 
Edward  VL  by  an  Act  which  defeated  its  own  purpose, 
and  was  in  its  turn  repealed  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when,  despite  the  law,  the  rate  ot  interest  was 
14  per  cent.  A  second  Act,  passed  in  1571,  while 
violently  condemning  usury,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  permits  an  interest  of  10  per  cent.  This  rate 
remained  in  force  under  James  I. 

Bacon  has  recorded  for  us  the  opinions  and  the  senti- 
ments of  his  contemporaries  on  the  subject.  In  his  essay 
Of  Seditions  and  Tr^ubUs^  written  some  time  between 
1 607  and  1 6 1 2,  he  says :  "  Above  all  things,  good 
Polidc  is  to  be  used,  that  the  Treasure  and  Moneyes,  in 
a  State,  be  not  gathered  into  few  Hands.  For  other- 
wise, a  State  may  have  a  great  Stock,  and  j-ct  star\'e.  .  . 
This  is  done,  chiefly,  by  suppressing,  or  at  least,  keeping 
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strait    Hand,   upon   the   Devouring  Trades   of  Usurie^ 

tc."       In     this    passage    Bacon    objects    to    usury    on 

conomic  grounds.      Elsewhere  he   sets  forth  objections 

of  a   totally  different   nature.      In   the   essay   Of  Richesy 

Rublished  in  1625,  he  says:  *' Usury  is  the  certainest 
4canes  of  Gaine,  though  one  of  the  worst ;  As  that, 
whereby  a  Man  doth  eate  his  Bread ;  In  sudore  vultus 
aiieni'y  and  besides,  doth  Plough  upon  Sundaies."  Aris- 
totle's mischievous  metaphor  was  still  quoted  as  an 
argument  against  usury.  It  is  mentioned  by  Bacon 
among  the  many  "  witty  invectives  against  usury "  ^ 
current  in  his  time,  and  it  is  embodied  by  Shakespeare 
in  the  phrase  that  usurers  "  take  a  breed  for  barren 
metal." « 

At  that  time  the  question  was  engrossing  public  atten- 
tion. In  1 62 1  a  Bill  for  the  abatement  of  usury  had 
been  brought  into  Parliament,  and  two  years  later  a 
second  Bill  to  the  same  effect  passed  the  Commons, 
Bacon  seized  the  opportunity  for  the  publication  of  his 
essay  Of  Usuries  which  appeared  in  1623,  In  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Conway  he  states  that  his  object  in  writing 
it  was  to  suggest  means,  whereby  "  to  grind  the  teeth 
of  usury  and  yet  to  make  it  grind  to  his  Majesty's  mill 
in  good  sort,  without  discontent  or  perturbation."  In 
consonance  with  this  view,  Bacon  describes  usury  as  an 
evil,  indeed,  but  as  an  inevitable  evil  :  "  For  since  there 
must  be  Borrowing  and  Lending,  and  Men  are  so  hard 
of  Heart,  as  they  will  not  len  d  freely,  Usury  m  ust 
be  permitted.*'  He  proceeds  to  balance  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  practice  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  should  be  recognised  and  controlled  by 
the  State,  for  '*  It  is  better  to  mitigate  Usury  by 
Declaration,  than  to  suffer  it  to  rage  by  Connivance.  * 
Bacon's  advocacy  was  not  wasted.  In  the  following  year 
Usury  was  once  more  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  and  1614 
interest  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.  But  this  measure 
did  not  obliterate  the  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  money- 
lender, nor  did   it   weaken   the  popular   idea  that   usury 

'  Essay,  Of  Vsurtc. 
^  Merchant  of  Fenice^  Act  i.   Sc.   3. 
s 
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was  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  Jew.  Bacon  in  the  same 
essay  tells  us  that  there  were  among  his  contemporana 
men  who  recommended  '^that  Usurers  should  have 
Orange-tawney  Bonnets,  because  they  doe  Judaize/* 

However,  the  abhorrence  of  the  Jew  was  that  which  i$ 
inspired  by  a  repulsive  abstraction  rather  than  hj  i 
concrete  individual.  The  Jew  in  the  flesh  was  pracdcaDf 
an  unknown  creature  to  the  ordinary  English  man  and 
woman  of  the  age.  If  he  was  hated  as  a  blood-sucking 
ghoul,  he  was  not  more  real  than  a  ghoul.  But  scarcclr 
had  the  generation  that  hissed  Barabas  and  Shylock  on 
the  stage  passed  away,  when  the  Jew  reappeared  as  i 
human  reality  upon  the  soil  which  his  fathers  had, 
quitted  more  than  three  centuries  before. 

Meanwhile  a  great  change  had    come  over  England. 
The    protest    against    authority,   both    in   its   intellectuil 
and    in    its    spiritual    form,    had    crossed     the    Channdi 
and  been   welcomed  by  responsive  souls  on  our  shores. 
When  Erasmus  came  to  England  in  1498,  he  found  htrt 
more  than  he  brought  with  him.     Grocyn  had  learnt  hii 
Greek  in  Italy,  and  Colet  had  returned  from  that  country 
breathing    scorn    for     the    **  ungodly     refinements"    ofi 
theology.      In    these    scholars,    and    scholars    like    thtsc, 
Erasmus    found    kindred    spirits ;    hearty    allies   in  the 
struggle  for  light.     Colet  enchanted  him  with  his  Platonic 
eloquence,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  with   the  sweetness  ofi 
his  temper.     And  the  band  of  these  three  noble  men— 
Colet,  Erasmus  and  More— all  eager  for  reform  and  for] 
purification  of  mind  and  soul,  sowed  the  seed  from  whichj 
was  to  spring  a  plant   that  even  they  little  dreamed  of. 
The  characteristic  compromise  between  the   new  and  thei 
old  under  Henry  VIII.,  grew  into  the  purer  Protestantism 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and,  though   in   Shakcspcarej 
we  still  sec  a  world  essentially  Catholic  in  tone  and  id< 
it  is  a  world   that  is  fast  dying  away.     Yet  a  few  yt 
more   and   Protestantism,   under   its   most    militant  and! 
morose  aspect,  has  banished  the  last  vestiges  of  mediaeval] 
Catholicism  and  merriment  from  Merry  England.     King] 
Charles  is  gone,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  has   inherited  thcj 
realities,  if  not  the  pomp,  of  royalty. 
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KKB  was  much  in  Cromweirs  followers  to  dispose  them 
»urably  towards  Israel.  Their  history,  their  theology, 
r  character,  their  morals,  and  their  ideals  were  all  as 
braic  as  anything-  could  be  that  had  not  had  its  birth 
ksia.  The  Puritans  boasted,  as  the  Jews  had  always 
^  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  pure  Church, 
Hated  all  others  as  idolaters.  They  believed,  as  the 
t  had  always  done,  that  they  were  the  favourite  people 
iieaven,  selected  by  the  Almighty  to  bear  testimony  to 
I  unity,  to  fight  His  battles  and  to  exterminate  His 
mtcs :  "Destroy  the  Amalekites,  root  and  branch,  hip 
th^h,"  was  the  burden  of  the  Puritan  preachers. 
y  dreamed  of  a  Theocracy,  as  the  Jews  had  always 
e ;  of  a  state  in  which  the  civil  should  be  subordi- 
d  to  religious  authority.  The  spiritual  arrogance  of 
Jew  met  with  its  other  half  in  the  spiritual  arrogance 
he  Puritan.     If  the  Jew   held  that  for  him  Jehovah 

spoken  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Puritan  was  equally 
ain  that  for  him  God  had  suffered  on  the  hill  of 
irary.     If  the  Jew  applied  to  himself  the  prophecies  of 

Old  Testament,  the  Puritan  was  as  eager  to  appro- 
tc  the  fulfilments  of  the  New.  They  both  walked 
\  their  heads  in  the  skies,  but  with  their  feet  firm  upon 
i  earth.  The  daily  contemplation  of  eternal  interests 
not  disqualify  either  of  them  for  the  successful  pursuit 
temporal  ends.     Spiritual  at  once  and  practical,  they 

in  material  prosperity  a  proof  of  divine  approbation, 
icving,   as   they  did,   that  *'  thrift  is   blessing,"  they 
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And,  while  they  established  their  own  rule,  they  had  no 
doubt  that  they  were  promoting  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

The  resemblance  can   be  traced  to  the  minutest  details. 
The    Puritan's    detestation   of  the    fine   arts,   of  ecclesi- 
astical decoration,  and  of  sacerdotal  foppery  was  not  less 
sincere  than   that  of  the  Jew.     Equally  strong  was  the 
hatred  entertained   by  both  sects  towards  public  amuse- 
ments.    Under  the  reign  of  the  Puritans  the  playhouscSj 
were  closed,  masques  were  anathematised,  maypoles  d( 
molished  ;  all  beauty  was  denounced  as  a  sin,  all  pleasure] 
punished  as  a  crime.     Even  so  at  the  same  period  (about] 
1660)   a  Rabbi   of  Venice    expressed   his   horror   at  thcf 
establishment  of  theatres  by  Venetian  Jews,  wherein  men, 
women,  and   children   of  the  chosen   people    assisted  at 
frivolous    performances,    and    regretted    his   inability  to 
suppress  the  graceless  and  godless  gatherings.     Both  Jews 
and   Puritans  in  the   seventeenth  century  were  ready  to 
subscribe  to  the  words  of  the  Talmudic  sage  of  the  first: 
"  I  give  thanks  to  thee,  O  Lord,  my  God  and  God  of  mf, 
fathers,    that    thou   hast  placed  my  portion  among  those! 
who  sit  in   the   House  of  Learning   and   the   House  of 
Prayer,   and    didst   not    cast    my   lot    among    those  whol 
frequent  theatres  and  circuses.     For  1  labour,  and  thqr 
labour  ;  I  wait,  and  they  wait ;  I  to  inherit  paradise,  thcf| 
the  pit  of  destruction."' 

Lastly,  both  Puritans  and  Jews  had  suffered  sorely 
dissent,  and  they  had  both  made  others  suffer  as 
for  the  same  reason.     The  heroic  fortitude  of  both 
under  affliction  was  disgraced  by  their  fierce  intol< 
when  in  power. 

This  close  similarity  in  temperament  and  ideas  fouoii 
expression  in  many  ways,  more  or  less  marvellous,  me 
or  less  amusing.  It  originated  that  partiality  to  the  Ok 
Testament  which  was  responsible  for  most  of  the 
Puritans'  peculiarities  and  sins.  The  Lord's  Day  in  their 
mouths  became  the  Sabbath  ;  their  children  were  baptized 
by  the  uncouth  names  of  ancient  Hebrew  piatriarchs  i 
prophets  ;  their  everyday  conversation  was  a  compot 
of  sanctity  and  Semitism.  Hebrew  was  revered  as  t 
^  L  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Jges,  p.  251. 
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primitive  tongue  of  mankind,  and  it  was  held  that  a  child 
brought  up  in  solitude  would  naturally  speak  Hebrew  at 
four  years  of  age.  Not  only  were  their  notions  on  social 
and  moral  questions  derived  from  the  code  of  Moses,  but 
even  in  matters  judicial  that  code  was  gravely  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  English  jurisprudence,  and  the 
extreme  Puritans,  who  migrated  to  America,  actually 
adopted  the  Mosaic  law  in  Massachusetts,  acted  Hebrew 
masquerades  in  the  island  of  Rhode,  and  called  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Committee  of  New  Haven 
"  The  seven  pillars  hewn  out  for  the  House  of  Wisdom,*' 
Last,  but  most  important  of  all,  CromweH's  Ironsides 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  precedent  and  sanction  for 
deeds  which  are  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  teaching  of  the 
New. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  while 
the  persecution  of  Papists  and  Episcopalians  was  at  its 
highest  in  England,  the  public  attitude  towards  the  Jews 
should  have  undergone  a  marked  change  for  the  better. 
Members  of  the  race  were  already  established  in  London, 
though  secretly.  On  January  5,  1649,  two  inhabitants 
of  Amsterdam  presented  to  Fairfax  and  the  Army  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
under  Edward  I.,  and  they  must  have  found  the  public 
mind  not  unprepared  for  their  request.  The  question  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Jews  formed  about  this  time  the 
subject  of  earnest  consideration  in  certain  circles.  Edward 
Nicholas,  ex-Secretary  to  Parliament,  advocated  it  with 
fervour  and  biblical  erudition,  declaring  his  belief  that  the 
tribulations  which  England  had  endured  for  a  generation 
were  a  punishment  for  the  expulsion  of  God's  people.  A 
newspaper,  published  on  May  6,  1652,  contains  the 
account  of  a  visit  to  a  synagogue  in  Leghorn  by  a 
friendly  sailor,  ending  with  the  appeal,  **  Shall  they  be 
tolerated  by  the  Pope,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
bjr  the  Turks,  and  by  the  Barbarians  and  others,  and 
shall  England  still  have  laws  in  force  against  them?*'* 
When  Dr.  John  Owen  drew  up  his  scheme  for  a  national 

'  S.  R-  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Commonweaitk  and  Pr^tectorati^  vol.  li. 
p.   30,   n.  3. 
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65*  Church  and  submitted  it  to  Parliament,  Major  Butler  and 
some  others  attacked  it  as  not  liberal  enough.     Not  only 
did  they  denounce  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Stale  in 
matters  spiritual   and   doctrinal,   but  they  asked ;  "  U  it 
not  the  duty  of  magistrates  to  permit  the  Jews,  who« 
conversion    we   look    for,    to   live   freely    and    peaceably 
amongst    us  ? "     Roger    Williams    was    strongly  on  the 
same  side,   and   so   was  Whalley,  the  gallant  Major  of  I 
Naseby  fame,  both  on  religious  and  on  practical  grounds. 
As  a  result  of  this  agitation  in  fevour  of  Israel,  four 
conferences  were  publicly   held  for  a  discussion  of  the 
matter.      The   last   of    these   occurred    on    Wednesday, 
December    12th,    1655,    at    Whitehall,   under    the  presi- 
dency  of  the  Protector.     It  was  a  great    event,  and  it 
created   a   deep  sensation   throughout    the   country.     AD 
the    highest   authorities    of    the    Church    and    the  State 
assisted  at  the  consultation,  and  argued  out  the  question 
whether  the  Jews  should  be  permitted  to  settle  and  trade 
in  England  again. 

The  proposer  was  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  Rabbi  of  j 
Amsterdam,  the  son  of  a  Marrano  of  Lisbon,  who  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  Manasseh  was  a 
true  patriot:  rich  in  nothing  but  Rabbinical  and  Cib-j 
balistic  lore,  a  fluent  speaker,  and  a  prolific  writer;  withal 
a  firm  believer  in  the  approaching  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
and  in  his  own  divinely  appointed  mission  to  promote 
that  advent.  Indeed,  he  had  a  family  interest  in 
the  matter;  for  he  had  married  a  descendant  of  the 
House  of  David,  and  entertained  hopes  that,  in  accordana 
with  the  ancient  prophecies,  the  King  of  Israel  might  be 
among  his  own  offspring.  Manasseh,  thinking  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  and  ol 
liberty  of  conscience  in  England,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
attention  paid  by  the  European  world  at  that  time  to 
questions  of  biblical  prophecy,  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  readmission  of  his  co-religionists,  had  already 
approached  the  English  Puritans  and  Millennarians,  and 
had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  he  had  failed  until  Cromwell's  accession  to 
the   head   of  afEiirs.      Manasseh,    in    his   declaration  to 
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Commonwealth  of  England,  dwelt  at  great  length 
with  great  historical  knowledge  on  the  loyalty  shown 
ithc  Jewish  people  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
led  kindly.  Among  other  examples  he  quoted  the 
^groic  fidelity  of  the  Jews  of  Burgos  to  the  fallen  King  of 
H^ile,  Don  PedroJ  But  his  principal  argument  was  that 
l^^the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  England  the  biblical 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messianic  era — namely,  that  it 
would  not  dawn  until  the  Israelites  had  been  dispersed 
through  all  the  nations  of  the  earth — would  be  fulfilled, 
Attd  thus  the  era  itself  brought  materially  nearer.  It  was 
^k  argument  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  an  audience 
ffiirsting  for  the  Millennium  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  terribly  anxious  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  Redeemer. 

Cromwell  himself — whether  influenced  by  Messianic 
expectations,  by  the  desire  to  win  over  the  Jews  to 
Christianity  through  kindness,  by  broad  principles  of 
religious  toleration,  or  by  the  less  atrial  motive  of  making 
lise  of  the  Jews  as  a  means  of  obtaining  intelligence  on 
iotcrnational  affairs  and  of  profiting  by  their  wealth  and 
commercial  ability — was  earnestly  in  favour  of  Manasseh's 
proposal,  and  supported  it  with  great  eloquence.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  Though  the  conference  decided  that 
there  was  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  setdcment  of  Jews  in 
England,  public  opinion,  and  religious  sentiment  more 
especially,  were  not  yet  ripe  for  so  revolutionary  a 
measure.  Despite  the  enlightened  example  of  leaders 
like  Cromwell  and  Milton,  the  majority  thought  other- 
wise. Liberty  of  conscience  ?  they  said.  Yes,  but  within 
certain  limits.  So,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  controversy, 
in  which  prophecies  and  statutes  were  solemnly  quoted  by 
both  sides,  weighed  and  rejected,  prejudice  prevailed  over 
reason  and  Christian  charity  ;  and  Manasseh  Ben  Israel 
was  obliged  to  depart — not  quite  empty-handed  ;  for 
Cromwell  rewarded  his  labours  in  the  good  cause 
with  an  annual  allowance  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which, 
however,  the  rabbi  did  not  live  to  enjoy.  He  died  on  the 
way  to  Amsterdam  ;  like  Moses,  denied  the  satisfaction 
'See  above,  p.   148. 
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of  witnessing  the  fruit  of  his  zeal.  For,  though  2 
public  and  general  admission  of  his  co-religionists  wa 
found  impracticable,  it  was  understood  that  individual 
members  of  the  race  could  settle  in  the  country  b? 
Cromwell's  private  permission.  Many  availed  themselvtj 
of  this  privilege,  in  the  teeth  of  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  merchants  of  the  city,  and  soon  1 
humble  synagogue  and  a  Jewish  cemetery  were  seen  in 

'657  London — nearly  four  hundred  years  after  their  con- 
fiscation by  Edward  I.  This  return  is  still  celebrated 
by  English  Jews  as  Re-setdement  Day,  its  anniversary 
constituting  one  of  the  few  *'  red-letter  days "  in  their 
calendar.  Nor  is  the  man  forgotten  who  practically 
secured  the  boon.  Manasseh's  memory  is  held  in 
deservedly  high  honour  among  Hebrews,  and  the 
English  Jewish  community  in  1904  celebrated  the  jooih 
anniversary  of  his  birch. 

When,  a  few  years  after  the  settlement,  the  Common- 

1660  wealth  was  overthrown  by  the  Restoration,  the  Jewish 
community  survived  their  protector-  Charles  II.,  loo 
needy  to  despise  the  Jews,  not  bigoted  enough  to  perse- 
cute them,  followed  the  tolerant  policy  of  his  great 
predecessor,  and,  though  from  entirely  different  motives, 
granted  to  them  the  benefit  of  an  unmolested,  if  l^ally 
unrecognised,  residence  in  his  dominions.  Mr.  Pepp 
visited  their  synagogue  in  London  on  October  13th, 
1663,  and  seems  to  have  been  greatly  amazed,  amused, 
and  scandalised  by  what  he  saw  therein  : 

''After  dinner  my  wife  and  I,  by  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
conduct,  to  the  Jewish  Synagogue:  where  the  men  and 
boys  in  their  vayles,  and  the  women  behind  a  Icttice  out 
of  sight;  and  some  things  stand  up,  which  I  believe  is 
their  law,  in  a  press  to  which  all  coming  in  do  bow;  and 
at  the  putting  on  their  vayles  do  say  something,  to  which 
others  that  hear  the  Priest  do  cry  Amen,  and  the  party  do 
kiss  his  vayle.  Their  service  all  in  a  singing  way  and  in 
Hebrew.  And  anon  their  Laws  that  they  take  out  of  the 
press  are  carried  by  several  men,  four  or  iti\c  scvcrtl 
burthens  in  all,  and  they  do  relieve  one  another;  and 
whether  it  is  that  every  one  desires  to  have  the  carrying 
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it)  thus  they  carried  it  round  about  the  room  while 

:h  a  service   is  singing.     And  in  the  end  they  had  a 

lyer  for  the  King,  in  which  they  pronounced  his  name 

Portugall ;  but  the  prayer,  like  the  rest,  in  Hebrew. 

But,  Lord !   to  see  the  disorder,  laughing,  sporting, 

no  attention,  but  confusion  in  all  their  service,  more 

:e   brutes  than   people  knowing   the   true  God,  would 

:c  a  man  forswear  ever  seeing  them  more ;  and  indeed 

mever  did  see  so  much,  or  could  have  imagined  there 

iad    been    any   religion   in  the  whole  world  so  absurdly 

irformed  as  this." 

Such  was  the  impression  which  the  Jewish  congregation 

luced  on  that  keen  observer  of  the  surface  of  things. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  sprightly  com- 
snts  is  that  the  Jew  was  far  from  having  outlived  his 
unpopularity.  Though  the  doctrine  of  toleration,  for 
which  Cromwell  had  fought  and  Milton  suffered,  was  still 
preached  by  divines  like  Taylor  and  expounded  by 
philosophers  like  Locke,  the  English  public  was  far  from 
recognising  every  man's  right  to  think,  act  and  worship  as 
seemed  good  to  him.  So  hard  it  is  even  for  the  faintest 
ray  of  light  to  pierce  the  mists  of  prejudice. 

To  Mr.  Pepys  we  also  owe  a  curious  glimpse  of  the 
vigour  with  which  the  Messianic  Utopia  was  cherished  at  this 
bme  amongst  us.  The  fame  of  Sabbatai  Zebi  had  reached 
England,  and  the  Prophet  of  Smyrna  found  adherents  even 
in  the  city  of  London,  We  are  in  1666,  on  the  eve  of  the 
mystic  era  fixed  by  enthusiasts  as  the  year  that  was  to  see 

(the  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  Holy  Land.  Under  date 
February  19th,  Mr.  Pepys  makes  the  following  entry  in 
his  Diary; — **  I  am  told  for  certain,  what  I  have  heard 
once  or  twice  already,  of  a  Jew  in  town,  that  in  the  name 
of  the  rest  do  offer  to  give  any  man  ;^io  to  be  paid  ^{,100, 
if  a  certain  person  now  at  Smyrna  be  within  these  two 
years  owned  by  all  the  Princes  of  the  East,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Grand  Segnor,  as  the  King  of  the  world,  in 
the  same  manner  we  do  the  King  of  England  here,  and 
that  this  man  is  the  true  Messiah.  One  named  a  friend 
of  his  that  had  received  ten  pieces  in  gold  upon  this  score, 
and  says  that  the  Jew  hath  disposed  of  ^^  1,100  in  this 
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manner,  which  is  very  strange  ;  and  certainly  this  year  of 
1 666  will  be  a  year  of  great  action ;  but  what  the  conse- 
quences  of  it  will  be,  God  knows  !  '* 

But  the  Messiah  did  not  come ;  and  twenty-four  yean 
1689  later,  under  William  and  Mary,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
fleece  the  unpopular  race  in  London.  It  was  proposed  in 
the  Commons  that  ;^  100,000  should  be  exacted  rrom  the 
Jews ;  and  the  proposition  impressed  the  House  as 
tempting.  But  the  Jews  presented  a  petition  pleading 
their  inability  to  comply  and  declaring  that  they  would 
rather  leave  the  kingdom  than  submit  to  such  treatmcnL 
Their  protest  was  seconded  by  statesmen  who,  be  their 
personal  feelings  towards  the  Jews  what  they  mighCi 
objected  to  the  measure  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  Constitution  ;  and  after  some  discussion,  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned,  though  not  the  prejudice  which  had 
made  such  a  proposal  possible. 

Sober  Protestantism  did  not  in  the  least  share  the 
Puritan  preference  for  Hebrew  ideals.  If  the  SpecUlsr 
may  be  taken  as  a  mirror  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  English  Protestants  objected 
to  "  the  Multiplicity  of  Ceremonies  in  the  Jewish  Religion, 
as  Washings,  Dresses,  Meats,  Purgations,  and  the  like." 
Addison  states  that  the  reason  for  these  minute  observ- 
ances, adduced  by  the  Jews,  was  their  anxiety  to  create  as 
many  occasions  as  possible  of  showing  their  love  to  Goi 
by  doing  in  all  circumstances  of  life  something  to  please 
Him.  However,  this  explanation  does  not  seem  con- 
vincing to  the  critic,  who  goes  on  to  remark  that  Roman 
Catholic  apologists  use  similar  arguments  in  defence  of 
their  own  rites,  and  concludes ;  **  But,  notwithstanding 
the  plausible  Reason  with  which  both  the  Jew  and  ihc 
Roman  Catholick  would  excuse  their  respective  Super- 
stitions, it  is  certain  there  is  something  in  them  verjr 
pernicious  to  Mankind,  and  destructive  to  Religion."' 
Accordingly,  a  statute  of  Queen  Anne  encouraged  con- 
version to  Christianity  by  compelling  Jewish  parents  to 
support  their  ap>ostate  children, 

Addison,  elsewhere,  recognises  the  advantages,  com- 
^  Spectator^  No.   213,  Nov.   3,   1711. 
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mercial  and  other,  which  the  world  owes  to  the  Jews' 
dispersion  through  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  but  he 
quaintly  observes:  "They  are  like  the  Pegs  and  Nails  in 
a  great  Building,  which,  though  they  are  but  little  valued 
in  themselves,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  whole 
Frame  together."^  He  is  impressed  by  the  multitude  of 
the  Jews,  despite  the  decimations  and  persecutions  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  for  so  many  centuries,  no 
less  than  by  their  world-wide  dissemination  and  firm 
adherence  to  their  religion ;  and  he  endeavours  to  explain 
these  remarkable  phenomena  by  several  reflections  which 
deserve  to  be  quoted,  not  only  on  account  of  the  in- 
trinsic sound  sense  of  some  of  them,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  picture  which  they  present  of  the  Jewish  nation  in 
the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  appeared  to 
a  highly  cultured  Gentile,  and  of  the  highly  cultured 
Gentile's  attitude  towards  the  nation : 

*'  I  can,"  says  the  Spectator,  *'  in  the  first  place  attribute 
their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their  constant  Employment, 
their  Abstinence,  their  Exemption  from  Wars,  and,  above 
all,  their  frequent  Marriages  ;  for  they  look  on  Celibacy 
as  an  accursed  State,  and  generally  are  married  before 
Twenty,  as  hoping  the  Messiah  may  descend  from  them.*' 

Their  dispersion  is  explained  as  follows  : 

**  They  were  always  in  Rebellions  and  Tumults  while 
they  had  the  Temple  and  Holy  City  in  View,  for  which 
reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old 
Habitations  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  They  have  as  often 
been  banished  out  of  most  other  Places  where  they  have 
settled.  .  ,  .  Besides,  the  whole  People  is  now  a  Race  of 
such  Merchants  as  are  Wanderers  by  Profession,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  are  in  most  if  not  all  Places  incapable  ot 
either  Lands  or  Oflices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make 
any  part  of  the  World  their  Home.  This  Dispersion 
would  probably  have  lost  their  Religion  had  it  not  been 
secured  by  the  Strength  of  its  Constitution :  For  they  are 
to  live  all  in  a  Body,  and  generally  within  the  same 
Enclosure;  to  marry  among  themselves,  and  to  cat  no 
Meats  that  are  not  killed  or  prepared  their  own  way. 
^Ik  No.  495,  Sept.  27,  1712. 
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This  shuts  them  out  from  all  Table  Conversation,  and  the 
most  agreeable  Intercourses  of  Life ;  and,  by  conseauetice, 
excludes  them  from  the  most  probable  Means  or  Coo- 
version. 

"  If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  Providential 
Reason  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  Particulars,  wc 
shall  find  that  their  Numbers,  Dispersion,  and  Adherence 
to  their  Religion,  have  furnished  every  Age,  and  every 
Nation  of  the  World,  with  the  strongest  Arguments  for 
the  Christian  Faith,  not  only  as  these  very  Particulars  arc 
foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  themselves  are  the  Deposi- 
tories of  these  and  all  the  other  Prophecies,  which  tend  to 
their  own  Confusion.  Their  Number  furnishes  us  with  1 
sufficient  Cloud  of  Witnesses  that  attest  the  Truth  of  the 
Old  Bible.  Their  Dispersion  spreads  these  Witnesses 
thro'  all  parts  of  the  World.  The  Adherence  to  their 
Religion  makes  their  Testimony  unquestionable.  Had 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Jews  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  should  certainly  have  thought  all  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the  Coming  and 
History  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  fenced  by  Christians,  and 
have  looked  upon  them,  with  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Sybils,  as  made  many  Years  after  the  Events  they  pre- 
tended to  foretell." 

This  cold-blooded  habit  of  drawing  from  the  sufTerings 
of  fcUow-men  an  assurance  of  our  own  salvation  is  sdl 
cultivated  by  many  good  Christians.  It  is  a  comfortable 
doctrine^  though  not  particularly  complimentary  to 
Providence, 

But  if  the  progress  of  reason  is  slow,  it  is  sure.    A 

17x5  few  years  after  the  publkatioo  of  Addison's  essay^  the 
Jews  already  established  in  Ei^bod  were   recognised  u 

17*5  British  subjects.  Two  years  la»  a  Jewi^  mathematicim 
was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodetr,  and  not  long  after 
a  Jew  became  secretair  and  librarian  of  tiic  Society. 
Judges  abo  reftained  from  win—niiiiig  Jcwtsfa  witnesses 
on  the  Sabbath.     The  cooocsakm  of  17:3  was  feUowed. 

«7S3  thirty  yean  hter»  by  the  right  of  nataralisatioa.  But, 
em  then,  thoMh  'the  Ommictw  pused  the  Bill,  the 
Lords  sad  the  KAops  cadotied  k,  and  Kii^  George  II. 
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ratified  it,  so  loud  an  outcry  from  traders  and  theologians 

arose  thereat  that  the  gift  had  to  be  revoked.     "  No  more 

Jews,  no  wooden  shoes,'*  was  the  elegant  refrain  in  which 

the  British  public  sang  its  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and 

the  effigy  of  an  enlightened  Deacon,  who  had   defended 

the  Act,  was  burnt  publicly  at   Bristol.     England,  which 

in  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  induced  to  persecute  and 

expel   the  Jews  by   the  example    of  the   Continentj  was 

once  more  to  be   influenced  by  the  Continental  attitude 

towards  the  race.     Fortunately,  this  influence  was  now  of 

a  different  kind. 


CHAPTER   XIX 


THE    EVE   OF   EMANCIPATION 


About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  spirit 
had  arisen   on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;   or  rather  the 
spirit  of  the   Renaissance,   suppressed   in    Italy,   had  re- 
asserted  itself  in   Central   Europe   under   a  more  highly 
developed   form.     Seventeen    hundred   years   had    passed 
since  the  heavenly  choir  sang  on  the  plain  of  Bethlehem 
the  glorious  anthem,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward 
men."     And  the  message  which  had  been  blotted  cut  in 
blood,  while  the  myth  and  the  words  were  worshipped, 
was  once  more  heard  in  a  totally  different  version.    Those 
who  delivered  it  were  not  angels,  but  men  of  the  world ; 
the  audience  not  a  group  of  rude  Asiatic  shepherds,  but 
the  most  polished  of  European  publics;  and  the  tongue  in 
which  it  was  delivered  not  the  simple  Aramaic  of  Palestine, 
but  the  complex  vehicle  of  modern  science.     Once  more 
man,  by  an  entirely   new  route,  had  arrived  at  the  one 
great    truth,  the   only  true    commandment :    "  Love  one 
another,  O  ye  creatures  of  a  day.    Bear  with  one  another's 
faults  and  follies.     Life  is  too  brief  for  hatred ;   human 
blood  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  mutual  destruction.** 
It  was  the  age  of  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau   in    France;    of  Lessing    and   Mendelssohn  in 
Germany.     The  doctrine  of  universal  charity  and  happi- 
ness which,  like  its  ancient  prototype,  was  later  to  be 
inculcated  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  illustrated  by 
rape»   murder,  fire   and   famine,  as   yet   found  its   chief 
expression   in   poetical   visions  of  freedom  and  in  philo- 
sophical   theories    of  equality   promulgated   by   sanguine 
Encyclopaedists.     It  was  a  period  of  lofty  aspirations  not 
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^et  degraded  by  mediocre  performance;  and  the  Jews,  who 

had  hitherto  passively  or  actively  shared  in  every  stage  of 

Europe's  progress,  were  to  participate  in  this  development 

also.     Unlike  the  earlier  awakenings  of  the  fifteenth  and 

sixteenth  centuries,  this  call  for  tolerance  did  not  die  away 

Oft  the  confines  of  Christendom.     The  time  had  come  for 

the  question  to  be  put :   "  Sind  Christ  und  Jude  eher  Christ 

und  Jude  ah  MenschV^     Israel  was  destined  to  receive  at 

Ac  hands  of  Reason  what  Conscience  had  proved  unable 

to  grant.     And   in  this  broader  awakening  both  Teuton 

and  Latin  were  united.     The  French  philosophers  served 

the  cause  of  toleration  by  teaching  that  all  religions  are 

'iJse;  the  German  by  teaching  that  they  are  all  true. 

But,  ere  this  triumph  could  be  achieved,  the  Jews  had 
t"CD  overcome  many  and  powerful  enemies.  Among  these 
"^v-erc  the  two  most  famous  men  of  the  century. 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia  and  ardent  friend  1740-86 
o^  philosophy,  appears  anything  but  great  or  philosophical 
»xi  his  policy  towards  the  children  of  Israel.  Under  his 
«"«ign  the  prohibitive  laws  of  the  Middle  Age  were 
*"«vivcd  in  a  manner  which  exceeded  mediaeval  legislation 
» wn  thoroughness,  though  it  could  not  plead  mediaeval 
t*arbarism  as  an  excuse.  Only  a  limited  number  of  Jews 
'^^cre  permitted  to  reside  in  Frederick's  dominions.  By 
'^lic  "General  Privilege"  of  1750  they  were  divided  into 
^"ATO  categories.  In  the  first  were  included  traders  and 
^^fficials  of  the  Synagogue.  These  had  a  hereditary  right 
^if  residence  restricted  to  one  child  in  each  family.  The 
*^ight  for  a  second  child  was  purchased  by  them  for 
"^0,000  thalers.  The  second  division  embraced  persons 
^^f  independent  means  tolerated  individually;  but  their 
*Hght  of  abode  expired  with  them.  The  marriage  regula- 
■^^ons  were  so  severe  that  they  condemned  poor  Jews  to 
^rclibacy ;    while    all    Jews,    rich    and    poor    alike,    were 

L debarred    from    liberal    professions,    and    they    all   were 
'fleeced  by  taxes  ruinous  at  once  and  ludicrous. 
Voltaire,   the  arch-enemy  of  Feudalism,  yet  defended 
^c  feudal  attitude  towards  the  Jews.     His  enmity  for  the 
«^ce  did  not  spring  entirely  from  capricious  ill-humour, 
^e   had    a    grudge    against    the   Jews    owing    to    some 
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v.iis  fined  ten  thalers 

Voltaire    shrieked 

vorld  and  himself  that 

!,  at  all  events,  refused 

icJ  the  topic  of  con- 

»iout   the  civilised   world. 

<:ase  was  that  his  friend 
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Jewish   philosopher,   born  within   the 

The  friendship   which  bound  these  17*8-9 

diverse  races  and  creeds  together  was  a 

->(  I^^essing's   own  doctrine   that  virtue  is 

und   that  intellectual  affinity  recognises   no 

undaries.     This  doctrine,  already  preached 

int  prose,  found  an  artistic  embodiment,  and 

ftiidience^    in    Nathan    der    ff^eise — the    first  1779 

'  the  Jew  on  the  European  stage  as  a  human 

human    being  of  the  very  highest    order. 

than  was  no  other  than  Moses  Mendelssohn, 

remarkable  a   person   than   Lessing    himself. 

Mendelssohn    had   left   his   native   town  of 

udged  on  to  Berlin  in  search  of  a  future. 

and    penniless    lad,    timid,    deformed,    and 

ly,    he    was    with    the     utmost    difficulty 
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aamii 


into  the  Prussian  capital,  of  which  he  was 
become  an  ornament.     For  long    years  after   his  arriva 
in  Berlin,  the  gifted  and  destitute    youth  laboured   am 
waited    with    the    patient  optimism  of  one  conscious  0 
his    own    powers,  until    an    unwilling   world    was  forcc< 
to    recognise     the     beauty    and     heroism     of    the    sou 
which    lurked    under    that    most    unpromising    exterior; 
and    the   Jewish    beggar    lad,    grown    into    an    awkward^ 
stuttering  and    insignificant-looking  man,  gradually  rose 
to    be    the    idol    of    a    salon — -the    eighteenth    century 
equivalent  for  a  shrine — at   which   every  foreign   visitor 
of     distinction     and     culture,     irrespective     of    religion 
or    nationality,   deemed   it  an   honour  to  be  allowed  to 
worship.     Though    faithful   to   the  cult    of  his  Hebrew 
fathers,   Mendelssohn  was  deeply  imbued  with  Hellenic 
thought   and   sense    of  beauty.      His    famous    dialogue, 
Phaedo^  or  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul^   might    have  been 
written    by    Plato,    had    Plato    lived    in     the    eighteenth 
century;    so   much  so    that   an    enthusiastic    pastor  and 
physiognomist   of   Zurich,   enchanted    by    Mendelssohn's 
masterpiece,  declared  that  he  saw  the  spirit  of  Socrates 
not  only  in  every  line  of  the  book,  but  in  every  line  of 
the  author's  face.     Like  a  present-day  phrenologist,  Lava- 
ter  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  model  of  Mendelssohn's  head 
as  an  advertisement  for  his  science  ;    but,  being  in  addi- 
tion a  pious  evangelical  minister,  he  also  nourished  hopes 
of  winning  Mendelssohn  over  to  the  Christian  faith.    In 
both    these    objects   of    his    ambition    the    well-meaning 
physiognomist  was  sadly  disappointed. 

The  great  work  of  Mendelssohn's  life  is  the  partial 
reconciliation  which  by  his  writings  he  assisted  in  effecting 
between  the  two  worlds  that  had  so  long  misjudged  anJ 
mistrusted  each  other.  His  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  pure  German  inaugurated  for  the  Jews  of 
Germany  a  new  era  of  literary  activity.  By  sub- 
stituting modern  German  for  the  barbarous  Yiddish  in 
their  education  the  book  established  an  intellectual  bond 
between  them  and  their  Christian  fellow-countrymen. 
Lessing  made  the  Jew  known  to  the  Gentile ;  Men- 
delssohn made  the  Gentile  known  to   the   Jew.     And 
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Uhcd  many  of  the  imposts  paid  by  the 

■anted  them  permission  to  pursue  all 

ides  and  handicrafts,  admitted  them  to 

academies,    founded   and   endowed 

id,  in   pursuance  of  his  futile  plan  to 

harmony    by    the    Germanisation  of  the 

his  Empire,  he  made  the  study  of  German 

[all  Jewish  adults.     The  reign  of  toleration,  1781 

led    with  the   good    monarch's    life;    but 

it    forms    a    landmark    on    the    road    to 

in  Germany  also,  the  new  gospel  was 
y  laboriously  to  the  front.  The  death  of 
Great  removed  a  great  obstacle  from  the 
advocates  of  the  Jewish  cause.  Under  his 
Vcderick  William  IL,  a  commission  was 
investigate  the  complaints  of  the  Prussian 
suggest  remedies;  and  the  Jews  were  asked 
honest  men"  from  amongst  themselves,  with 
matter  might  be  discussed.  The  Jewish 
before  the  commission  all  their  grievances;  1787 
ioll-tax,  levied  upon  every  Jew  who  crossed  or 
the  frontiers  of  a  city  or  province,  was  abolished 
But  the  Jews  justly  pronounced  this  con- 
illing  far  below  their  hopes  and  their  needs. 
ilic  opinion  was  still  averse  to  Jewish  cmanci- 
its  prejudices  were  shared  even  by  such  men 
ind  Fichte,  both  of  whom,  though  representing 
)]itical  ideals  and  though  despising  Christianity, 
cd  in  the  orthodox  estimate  of  the  Jew — and  that 
of  the  admiration  which  the  former  entertained 
c  divine  lessons  "  of  Nathan  der  fVeise.  Thus, 
the  good  seed  had  been  sown  in  German  soil,  it 
t   in    Germany    that  the  flower  saw  the  light  of 

ithstanding  Voltaire's  unfriendly  utterances  regard- 
Jews,  the  general  tcnour  of  his  teaching  was,  of 
n  favour  of  toleration,  and  it  was  on  the  French 
he  Rhine  that  Lessing's  intellectual  dream  was  to 
irst  realisation  in  practical  politics.     Montesquieu, 
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moved    to    righteous    indignation    by    the    sight   of  the 
suffering    Marranos   in   Portugal,   had    already  protested   ' 

1748  against  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  \i\s  Esprit 
des  Lois,  stigmatising  its  injustice,  and  demonstrating  the 
injury  which  it  had  caused  to  various  countries.  Nor  did 
he  argue  in  vain.  Since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  had  been  Jewish  communities  in  France, 
consisting  of  refugees  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  But 
they  were  only  tolerated  as  pseudo-Christians.  Dis- 
simulation was  absolutely  necessary  for  self-preservation, 
and  these  hypocrites  in  spite  of  themselves  were  obliged 
to  have  their  marriages  solemnised  at  church,  and  other- 
wise to  conform  to  rites  which  they  detested.  To  these 
immigrants  were  gradually  added  new-comers  from 
Germany  and  Poland,  whom  the  Portuguese  Jews  depised 
and  persecuted  in  a  most  revolting  manner.  An  inter- 
necine feud  between  these  two  classes  of  refugees  it 
Bordeaux  gave  King  Louis  XV.  an  opportunity  of  intcr- 

1760  fering  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  The  Portuguese 
section  passed  a  resolution  calumniating  their  poor 
co-religionists,  and  trying  to  procure  their  exclusion  as 
sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds.  The  communal  resolu- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  king,  and  every  stone  was 
turned  to  obtain  his  ratification  of  the  iniquitous  statute. 
Truly,  there  is  no  tyrant  like  a  slave.  Soon  after 
Louis  XV.  issued  an  order  expelling  all  the  stigmatised 
Jews  from  Bordeaux  within  a  fortnight;  but  in  the 
chaos  which  pervaded  French  administration  at  that  time 
there  was  a  gulf  between  the  issue  and  the  execution  ot 
royal  edicts,  which,  happily  for  the  wretched  outcasts, 
was  never  bridged  over.  Meanwhile  the  protest  against 
the  servile  position  to  which  Israel  had  been  doomed  for 
ages  gained  in  strength,  and,  as  its  first  result,  the  Jews 

17760?  Paris  obtained  a  legal  confirmation  of  the  right  ot 
abode  in  the  capital  of  France. 

Far  worse  was  the  condition  of  the  Jew  in  Alsace — » 
district  German  in  everything  save  political  allegiance. 
In  that  province  oppression  was  of  that  dull,  chronic 
kind  which  begets  degradation  without  driving  its  victims 
to    violent    despair.     The   Jews   in    Alsace    were    simply 
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'ded  and  treated  as  inferior  animals.  They  lived  in 
lously  guarded  ghettos,  egress  from  which  had  to  be 
:hascd  from  the  local  officials.  The  right  of  abode 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  feudal  nobility  ;  the  same 
litations  as  to  the  number  of  residents  and  marriages 
'ailed,  and  the  same  extortions  were  practised  there 
in  Germany.  The  Jews  had  to  pay  tribute  to  king, 
lop,  and  lord  paramount  for  protection,  besides  the 
13  levied  by  the  barons  on  whose  domains  they  dwelt, 
md  the  irregular  gifts  wrung  out  of  them  by  the  barons' 
jl^ellitcs.  And,  while  money  was  demanded  at  every 
^vn,  most  of  the  avenues  through  which  money  comes 
were  closed  to  the  Jews,  catde-dealing  and  jewellery  being 
the  only  trades  which  they  were  permitted  to  pursue 
Openly.  The  profits  derived  from  these  pursuits  were,  of 
course,  supplemented  by  surreptitious  and,  consequently^ 
excessive  usury.  This  last  occupation  exposed  the  Jew  to 
the  hatred  of  the  simple  country  folk,  and  to  blackmail  on 
the  part  of  crafty  informers.  The  discontent,  fomented 
by  the  clergy  and  the  local  magistrates,  culminated  in  a 
petition  to  Louis  XVI.,  imploring  his  Majesty  to  expel 
the  accursed  race  from  Alsace.  But  it  was  too  late  in  the 
day.  The  movement  in  favour  of  toleration  had  made 
too  much  headway.  An  enquiry  was  instituted,  and  the 
ringleader  of  the  anti-Jewish  agitation — a  legal  rogue 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Hell^ — was  convicted  of  black- 
mail and  banished  from  the  province,  instead  of  the  Jews.  1780 
At  the  same  time  the  latter  presented  to  the  King  a 
memorial,  drawn  up  by  Dohm,  and  obtained  a  consider- 
able alleviation  of  the  burdens  under  which  they  groaned, 
of  the  restrictions  which  hampered  their  commercial 
activity,  and  of  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Catholic  priests, 
which  threatened  the  religion  of  their  children.  Finally, 
they  were  relieved  of  the  odious  capitation  tax  in  1784, 
the  year  which  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Beaumarchais' 
Manage  de  Figaro  at  the  Theatre  Fran<;ais — a  rapier 
thrust  at  the  dotard  giant  of  feudalism,  none  the  less 
deadly  because  inflicted  amid  peals  of  laughter ;  to  be 
followed  by  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  and  of  other  things. 
In  the  same  year  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
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revise  the  laws  concerning  the  Jews  and  to  remove  their 
disabilities. 

The  Revolution  did  not  stem  the  current  of  toleration. 
In   1789  the  National  Assembly  met  in  Paris:   a  council 
of  twelve  hundred  spiritual  and  secular  fathers  patriotically 
sworn  to  formulate  a  new  creed— an  object  which,  despite 
pandemonic  wrangling  and  jangling  and  chaotic  disorder 
of  thought  and  action,  they  contrived  to  achieve  in  that 
memorable  document,  the   Declaration  of  the   Rights  of 
Man.     The  National  or,  as  it  now  calls  itself.  Constituent 
Assembly  is  the  "  station  for  all  augury,"  whither  repair 
all  mortals  in  distress  and  doubt.     Petitions  pour  in  from 
every    side,    and    among    these    is    one    from    the   Jews, 
especially  the   down-trodden  Jews  of  Alsace.     They  also 
come  forward  to  claim  a  share  in  the  new  Elysium,  to 
assert  their  rights  as  men.      Mirabeau,  who  already  towers 
high  above  his  brother-councillors,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
the  one  seer  among  many  speakers — the  one  living  force 
among    fleeting     shades^-espouses     the     Jewish     claim. 
Three    years    earlier    he    had     published    a    work    On 
Mendelssohn  and  the    Political  Reform    of  the   Jews.    He 
now  sets  himself  to  demolish  the  remnants  of  the  ancient 
prejudice  still  cherished  by  some  of  the  clerical  friends  of 
mankind. 

The  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  Besides  Mirabeau, 
the  Abbe  Gregoire,  and  Clermont-Tonnerre,  there  were 
scarcely  any  politicians  of  note  in  France  who  cared  for  the 
Jews,  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  while 
abolishing  the  religious  disabilities  of  Protestants,  made  no 
provision  for  the  Jews.  Even  the  French  public  of  1789 
was  not  yet  quite  ripe  for  so  revolutionary  a  measure  as 
the  admission  of  the  Jew  to  that  equality  of  citizenship 
which  it  declared  to  be  the  birthright  of  every  human 
being.  A  statute  of  January  28th,  1 790,  enfranchised  the 
Jews  of  the  south  of  France  who  had  always  held  a 
privileged  position;  but  this  exception  on  behalf  of  a  few 
only  emphasised  the  disabilities  of  the  many.  The  bulk 
of  the  race,  especially  in  Alsace,  continued  to  be  treated  as 
outcasts,  until  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Parisian 
public,    under   the   leadership   of  the  advocate   Godard» 
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tppealed  to  the  people  of  the  capital  for  its  opinion  on  the 
natter.  Fifty-three  out  of  the  sixty  districts  voted  in 
kvour  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Commune  gave  a  practical '  79° 
Depression  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  in  the  form  of  ^*^*^'  *5 
in  address  laid  before  the  Assembly.  But  it  was  not  till 
nineteen  months  after  that  a  definite  decision  was  arrived 
It,  partly  by  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  Talleyrand,  who 
[minted  out  to  the  Assembly  that  the  only  difference 
between  ordinary  Frenchmen  and  French  Jews  was  their 
religion.      In     every     other    respect     they    were    fellow-  . 

countrymen  and  brothers.  If,  therefore,  religion  were 
lUowed  to  interfere  with  their  enfranchisement^  that  would 
be  a  denial  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution — a  flagrant 
fauch  of  all  those  laws  of  humanity  and  civil  equality  for 
^kch  the  French  people  were  fighting.  These  arguments  1791 
^■railed  in  the  end,  and  the  French  Jews  were  formally  ^P^*  *7 
^Kinchised.  For  the  first  time  since  the  destruction  of 
^P  Temple  the  children  of  Israel,  who  had  hitherto 
stjjoumed  as  strangers  in  foreign  realms,  hated,  baited,  and 
hunted  from  place  to  place,  without  a  country,  without  a 
home,  without  civil  or  political  rights,  are  citizens.  Hence- 
forth the  name  Juif,  made  hateful  by  the  horrors  of 
centuries,  is  to  be  forgotten  in  the  new  appellation  of 
Israelite. 

rie  storm  that  raged  during  the  next  three  years  left 
French  Jews  comparatively  unscathed.  Israel  had 
long  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  embodied  in  the  oriental 
proverb,  **  The  head  that  is  bent  is  spared  by  the  sword." 
In  some  districts^  it  is  true,  the  enemies  of  all  religion  also 
tried  to  suppress  the  Jewish  "  superstition  "  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  Jews  came  through  the  ordeal  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Constitution  of  1795  confirmed 
the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly, 

Holland,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been  a  home  for 
the  persecuted  sons  of  Israel.  But  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  were  not  conceded  to  them  until  1796,  when 
closer  relations  with  France  enabled  the  gospel  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  to  complete  the  work  of  toleration 
begun  by  enlightened  commercial  policy.  The  gift,  how- 
,  was  not  welcomed  by  the  heads  of  the  community. 
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The  jealous  Synagogue,  which  had  persecuted  poor  Und 
Acosta    to    death,   and    excommunicated    Spinoza  In  the 
preceding    century,   was    still   determined     to   guard  its 
masterful  hold  upon  its  members.     The  new  duties  and 
rights  which  accompanied  the  gift,  it  was  feared,  would 
render    the   Jews    less    dependent    upon    their   religious 
pastors.     The    Rabbis,    supported    by    the    Portugucx 
clement  which  formed  the  aristocracy  of  the  communitr 
and,  like  all  aristocracies,  abhorred  innovation,  offered  a 
strenuous    resistance   to    emancipation.     They    indited  2 
circular  epistle  declaring  that  the  Jews  renounced  their 
rights  of  citizenship  as  contrary  to  the  commands  of  Holy 
Writ.     They  endorsed   all  the  objections   raised    bv  the 
enemies  of  Jewish  emancipation — namely,  that  the  Jews, 
owing  to  their  traditions  of  the  past  and  their  expectation 
of  the  Messiah,  are  and  shall  ever  be  strangers  in  the  Lind 
— and    they    prevented    their    flock    from    accepting    the 
invitation   to    vote    in    the    elections    to    the    Natiooil 
Assembly,     On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  party,  led  by 
Jews  of  German   descent,  endeavoured   to   weaken  the 
power    of  the    Rabbis.     The    two    sections  banned  each 
other  heartily,  and  the  distance  between  them  grew  wida 
as  the  Liberals  went  further  and  further  along  the  pith 
of  reform.     This   difference   of  views   led    to  a  sdbism 
between  the  lovers  of  the  new  and   the   shvcs   of  the 
old. 

In  England  prejudice  was  still  so  strong  that  as  late  as 
1783  we  find  the  Jews  exduded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish    Naturalisation  Act,   passed    that    year.     Yet   there 
appears  a  faint  reflection  of  Lessing*s  teaching  in  some  of 
the  writings  which  bring  the  century^  to  a  cloac.     Rkhffd 
Cumberland,  the  friend  of  Burke  and  Reynolds,  Ganick 
and  Goldsmith,  banteringly  eulogized  by  tbe  hst-auned 
author   as    ''  the   Terence   of  England,   the   mender  of 
hearts,"  wrote^  in  collaboration  with  Burgess^  the  EwtJJMlt 
a  kkog  epic,  consisting  of  eight  dull  books^  wbaeiii  tk 
two  hards  sing  the  ddivcrance  o(  Isnd  from  Egrpc  tai 
their  journey  through  the  desert.     The  work  begins,  aftf 
the  fishion  of  eptcs^  with  the  orthodooc  inroaooB  dAe 
Muse  in  a  single  breathless  period: 
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**  Of  Israel,  by  Jehovah's  mighty  power 
From  long  captivity  rcdecm'd,  with  loss 
And  total  overthrow  of  Egypt's  host, 
What  time  the  chosen  servant  of  the  Lord 
From  Goshen  to  the  land  of  promise  led 
Through  the  divided  sea  the  ransom'd  tribes, 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  and  prop  those  mortal  powcHi 
Which  but  for  thy  sustaining  aid  must  sink 
Under  the  weight  of  argument  so  vast, 
Scenes  so  majestic,  subject  so  sublime." 

It  ends  with  a  parting  speech  from  Moses  at  the  point 
death : 

"  '  My  ministry  is  finishM  \  in  thine  hands, 
Blest  of  the  Lord,  O  Joshua  !  I  have  put 
The  book  of  lifc^  and  in  thine  arms  expire.* 

He  ceas'd,  and  instantly  the  hand  of  death 
Prcss'd  on  his  heart  and  stopped   its  vital  pulse  ; 
His  eye-lids  dropt  upon  their  sightless  balls  : 
One  deep-drawn  sigh  difmiss'd  his  parting  soul ; 
To  heaven  it  rose ;  his  body  sank  to  earth, 
And  God's  archangel  guarded  his  remftins." 

In  charming  contrast  to  this  portentous  rhapsody  stands 
>ldsmith's  own  tender  oratorio,  T/ie  Captivity,     It  deals 
fith   the  sons  of  Israel  in  exile,  working  and  weeping  on 
le   banks  of   the   Euphrates;    yet    keeping   their  hearts 
irned   longingly   to    the    fields  of  Sharon,   the  plains  of 
ledron,  the  cedar-clad  hills  of  Lebanon,  and  Zion.     "  In- 
ked, chained,  and  all  the  world  their  foe,"  the  captives 
mrish  iheir  faith  in  the  God  of  their  fethers : 

"  Our  God  is  alt  wc  boast  below> 
To  him  we  turn  our  eyes  ; 
And  every  added  weight  of  woe 
Shall  make  our  homage  rise." 

Thus  sings  the  chorus  of  Prophets  in  Exile.    Yet,  even 
the  midst  of  their  woes,  they  sec  cause  for  pride  and 
tlf-glorification :  They  are   the  only  worshippers  of  the 
le  God;  the  rest  of  the  world  worships  idle  idols: 

*•  Arc  not,  this  very  mom,  those  feasts  begun. 
Where  prostrate  Error  hails  the  rising  sun  ? 
Do  not  our  tyrant  lords  this  day  ordain 
For  superstitious  rites  and  mirth  profane  i 
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nsen 


And  should  we  mourn  ?  should  coward  Virtue  fly. 
When  vaunting  Folly  lifts  her  head  on  high  I 
No  !  rather  let  us  triumph  stiU  the  more. 
And  as  our  fortune  sinks^  our  spirit  soar." 

h  has  its  reward.     While  the  captives  bewail  rt 
liverance  is  close  at  hand.     The  star  of  Cyrus  ha 
Babylon  the  proud  faUsj  and  the  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  restoration  of  Israel  is  fulfilled. 

But  strong  as  is  the  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  and  the 
spirit  of  Israel  in  both  these  works,  neither  of  them  an  be 
legitimately  considered  as  bearing  directly  on  the  Jewish 
question.  The  Shy  lock  tradition  is  still  powertiil  in 
England,  for  want  of  a  Lessing.  It  is  not  ponderous 
poetasters,  like  Cumberland  and  Burgess,  nor  yet  swot 
singers  like  the  gentle  Goldsmith,  who  will  overthrow i 
convention  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare. 
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French  Revolution  is  over.  For  a  while  the  volcanic 
:es,  which  had  long  groaned  in  subterranean  bondage, 
ke  their  prison,  burst  into  the  light  of  day,  and 
light  death  and  desolation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
;  their  task  is  done.  Nemesis  has  obtained  the  due 
(forfeit  of  her  bond,  and  the  Titans  have  returned  to 
ir  Tartarean  abode,  until  such  time  as  their  services 
^  be  needed  again.  A  sentimentalist  will,  no  doubt, 
I  much  to  lament  in  the  unsparing  fury  of  the  avengers. 
cir  hand  has  struck  down  everything  that  stood  high — 
id,  evil,  and  indifferent  alike — with  elemental  impartiality. 
t  the  philosopher  may,  on  the  whoje,  see  reason  to 
wee.  At  all  events,  he  will,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  Jew. 
'  among  the  ruins  of  tyranny  he  will  recognise  the 
ty  chains  which  had  for  centuries  weighed  upon  the 
l^  of  Israel.  They  are  gone,  whatever  may  have 
vivcd.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rest,  they  were 
evil.  The  Jew  sees  nothing  but  the  hand  of  God  in 
desolation  wrought  by  another.  For  him  the  Powers 
Darkness  had  broken  their  prison;  for  him  the  proud 
Ib  of  the  earth  had  been  laid  low ;  for  him  the  dreams 
freedom  dreamt  by  the  poets  and  thinkers  of  France 
i  been  turned  into  a  reality  of  despotism.  V/hat 
ttcr  ?  Cyrus  was  a  despot,  and  yet  a  deliverer  of 
lel ;  Alexander  was  another ;  and  Napoleon  was  doubt- 
*  destined  to  be  the  third.  Strange,  indeed,  are  the 
fs  of  the  Lord,  but  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever 
?ard  Israel. 
The  hopes  of  the  Jews  were  not  disappointed.     The 
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I  work   of    enfranchisement,    commenced    by    philosophers 

I  like     Montesquieu,    and     carried    on      by     patriots   like 

I  Mirabeau,  was  completed  by  Napoleon.     Though  deeply 

I  sensible  of  the  disagreeable  feet  that  usury  and  extortion 

I  had  been  the  favourite  pursuits  of  the  Jews  from  dmt 

I  immemorial,  Napoleon  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  biassed 

I  by  the  mediaeval  view  of  the  matter.     Like   Alexander 

I  the  Great,  Caesar,   Charlemagne,   and  Cromwell,  he  saw 

I  the  advantage  of  securing  the  support  of  so  numerous,  so 

I  opulent,  and  so  scattered  a  nation  as  the   Israelites,  and 

I  one  at  least  of  his  motives  undoubtedly  was  to  conciliate 

I  the  Jews  of  Old  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Southern  Russia,  in 

I  the  hope  of  profiting   by   their  sympathy  and  assistana 

I  in  the  contest  in  which    he    was  then    engaged.     While 

I  depriving  individual  Jews,  notorious  for  rapacity,  of  their 

I  civil  rights,  and  restricting  the  operations  of  the  Jews  of 

I  the  north-east  of  France  by  temporarily  refusing  to  ihem 

I  the   right  to   sequester   the    goods   of   their  debtors,  the 

I  Emperor    decided    to    hear    the    Jewish     side    of    the 

?uestion.  By  his  order  an  assembly  of  Hebrew  notables 
rom  the  French  and  German  departments,  as  well  u 
J"^y  from  Italy,  was  summoned  in  Paris.  Twelve  questions 
were  put  to  the  delegates  concerning  the  Jew's  attitude 
towards  the  Gentile,  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis,  usury 
and  conscription  ;  and,  on  the  answers  proving  satis- 
factory, Napoleon  astonished  the  assembly  with  an 
announcement  which  no  Jewish  ear  had  ever  hoped  to 
hear  in  Europe.  The  Sanhedrin^  or  National  Council 
of  Israel,  after  a  prorogation  of  seventeen  centuries,  was 
once  more  convoked.  The  Hebrew  polity  had  outlasted 
the  heathen  Roman  Empire,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire* 
Feudalism,  and  the  French  Monarchy.  Time  and  the 
seismic  convulsions  which  had  overthrown  these  mightr 
fabrics,  once  regarded  as  eternal,  had  respected  the 
humble  institutions  of  the  outcasts  of  humanity.  The 
constitutions  of  other  nations  were  built  upon  the  earth 
and  were  subject  to  the  laws  which  govern  earthly 
things;  the  constitution  of  the  Jews  was  preserved  in  the 
1807  archives  of  Heaven,  and  was  therefore  immortal.  And 
Fetv.  9  so^  at  a  word  from   Napoleon,  seventy-one  delegates  oi 
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We  French  and  Italian  Jewries  were  gathered  together  in 
Paris,  elected  by  the  synagogues  of  the  two  countries  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  forms  and   usages  of  Israel. 

The  fruit  of  the  Sanhedrins  deliberations  was  a  charter  1807 
which  defined  the  relations  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  ^*^1»  ^ 
France.    While  retaining  the  essential  features  of  Judaism, 
the  Rabbis  wisely  conceded  much  to  the  demands  of  the 
country  which  so  generously  adopted  them.     The  Nine 
Responses  of  the  document  form  a  rational  compromise  1 

between  the  rights  of  God  and   the  rights   of  Caesar  :  I 

polygamy  is  forbidden  ;  divorce  is  allowed  in  accordance 
with   the  civil   law  of  the   land  ;    intermarriage  with  the  I 

Gentiles    is    tolerated,    though    not    sanctioned,    by    the  ' 

Synagogue ;  French  Jews  are  bidden  to  regard  the 
French   people  as   brethren  ;    acts  of  justice  and  charity  J 

are  recommended   towards  all   believers   in   the  Creator,  ^ 

without  distinction  of  creed  ;  Jews  born  in  France  are 
exhorted  to  look  upon   the  country  as    their   fatherland,  j 

to    educate    their   children    in    its    language,    to   acquire  I 

real  property  in  it,  to  renounce  pursuits  hated  by  their 
neighbours,  and  in  every  way  to  endeavour  to  earn  the 
esteem  and  goodwill  of  the  latter  ;  usury  is  forbidden 
towards  the  stranger  as  towards  the  brother  ;  and  the 
interest   raised   on    loans   is   not,   in   any   case,   to   exceed  h 

the   legal   rate.     Thus  an   effective  answer  was  given   to  ^ 

all  the  legal  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  by 
the  opponents  of  Jewish  emancipation,  and  an  honest 
attempt  was  made  by  the  doctors  and  chiefs  of  the 
nation  to  remove  from  the  children  of  Israel  a  portion 
at  least  of  that  odium  under  which  they  had  so  long 
laboured. 

When  the  Sanhedrin  had  brought  its  lubours  to  an 
end,  the  Emperor  repealed  the  exceptional  measures 
of  1 806  and  recognised  the  Consistorial  organisation  1808 
which  for  a  century  fixed  the  status  of  Israel  in  ^^^^^  '7 
France.  Every  two  thousand  Jews  were  to  form  a 
community  under  a  synagogue  and  a  board  of  trustees, 
with     Paris    for    their    centre.       Napoleon,    it    is    true,  I 

while  granting  this  liberal  charter,  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  anti-Jewish  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Alsace 
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and  other  parts  of  Eastern  France,  where  the  Jew  wa 
iBted  more  than  ever,  for  the  disasters  of  the  Rdgn  of 
Terror  and  the  distress  caused  hj  Napoleon's  campaigM, 
by  impoverishing  the  peasants,  had  delivered  them  up  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  money-lender.      In  accordamt 
with    the   wishes   of    the    inhabitants    of    those    districo 
Napoleon  took  some  steps  highly  detrimentaJ  to  Jewish 
interests.     He  enacted,  for  example,  that  loans  to  minora 
women,  soldiers  and  domestic  servants,  as  well  as  loaa 
raised  on  agricultural  implements,  should  be  null ;  that 
no  more  Jews  should   be  allowed  to  enter  Alsace;  thtt 
every  Jew  should  serve  in  the  army  ;   and   that  no  Jew 
should    engage    in    trade    without    permission    from  the 
Prefect.     The  duration  of  this  decree  was  limited  to  la 
years.     But,  such  local  disadvantages  and  the  indignatioD 
aroused  thereby   notwithstanding,  the  well-earned  grati- 
tude  of  Israel    was  expressed    in   many   Hebrew    hymns 
composed   in   honour  of  the   Deliverer  whom  the  Lord 
had  raised  for  His  people. 

A  few  years  afterwards  even  these  enactments  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  Jews  were  accorded  complete  equality,  civil 
and  political.  From  1814  till  1831  French  legislatJon, 
despite  certain  fluctuations  under  the  brief  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  was  enriched  with  various  Acts,  all  tendli^ 
to  lift  the  Israelites  to  a  position  worthy  of  their  country, 
and  schools  were  established  for  the  education  of  the  Rabbis, 
who  since  the  latter  date  until  recently  were  regarded  as 
public  functionaries  and  were  paid  by  the  State,"  Two 
1833  years  later  the  French  Government  gave  a  signal  proof  of 
its  interest  in  the  weltare  of  the  Jewish  portion  of  the 
French  people  by  suspending  relations  with  a  Swiss  canton 
which  had  denied  justice  to  a  French  Israelite  on  account 
of  his  religion.  For  in  Switzerland,  when  the  French 
domination  expired,  the  old  prgudices  came  to  life  again, 


'  This  arrangement  ws  annlwd  hf  tW  Sepxncion  Law  pto- 
mulgatcd  on  December  9^  190$,  wfcm  tike  RepofaGc  roolTod  nadut 
**co  recognise,  pajr  silancs  «ow  aor  iBlMiHiB  any  fom  of  worships 
The  jews  have  »hafed  tht  efets  oT  tim  Act  widi  the  ProtcftaflO 
a»\l  koman  Catholics  c£  FtaaoBv  sad  Hke  the  ibnner  of  tber 
ChriKian  dcnomixutkoas^  md  ^tBkr  the  lancr,  resdijjr  accepccd 
tkt^  change. 
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Ind  it  was  not  till  1874  that  political  equality  was  accorded 
to  the  Swiss  Jews, 

Meanwhile  Napoleon's  arms  had  carried  on,  even 
outside  France,  the  work  begun  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  preceding  generation.  The  Inquisition  was  crushed 
in  every  Catholic  country  under  the  Emperor's  heel, 
while  in  Germany  Napoleon's  conquest  brought  to  the  1805 
Jews  a  relief  which  departed  with  the  French  legions,  to 
return  by  slow  degrees  in  the  succeeding  years.  It  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  examples  of  irony  presented  by 
history.  The  French  autocrat  had  given  to  the  German 
Jews  freedom,  and  the  people  whom  the  Jews  aided  with 
their  lives  to  throw  off  the  French  autocrat's  yoke  robbed 
them  of  it.  In  Frankfort,  where  the  ghetto  had  been 
abolished  in  181 1,  immediately  on  the  French  garrison's 
withdrawal  a  clamour  arose  demanding  its  restoration. 
In  other  *'  free  towns  "  also,  where  rights  of  equality  had 
been  granted  to  Israel  while  the  fear  of  Napoleon  hung 
over  them,  the  ancient  hatred  revived  immediately  on  his 
downfall,  and  the  old  state  of  bondage  was  restored. 
Even  in  Prussia,  where  the  law  recognised  the  equality  of 
the  Jews  in  theory,  slavery  was  their  lot  in  reality : 
many  trades  and  industries  were  prohibited  to  them,  the 
road  to  academic  distinction  was  barred  to  them,  and 
Jews  who  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  officers  during  the 
War  of  Liberation  were  forced  to  resign  their  commissions. 
Nor  were  these  disabilities  removed  even  when  the 
German  Diet,  which,  by  the  Act  signed  in  Vienna  on 
June  8,  18  I  5,  was  to  manage  the  afrairs  of  the  German 
Confederacy,  had  established  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  among  the  Christians,  and  had  pledged  itself  to 
consider  measures  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  Jews. 

This  reaction  was  partly  due  to  an  exaggerated  senti- 
ment of  nationality  and  hatred  of  everything  foreign, 
aroused  by  the  presence  of  the  French  legions  in  the 
country,  and  strengthened  by  the  sacrifices  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  struggle  for  independence.  National  con- 
sciousness found  an  ally  in  the  Christian  revolt  against 
the  French  Religion  of  Reason.  Enthusiasm  for  the 
fiuth,   which    the    French    had   overthrown,   added   zest 
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to  the  enthusiasm  for  the  fatherland,  which  the  Fren 
had  overrun.  *'  Christian  Germanism  "  became,  not  onl] 
a  patriotic  motto,  but  a  veritable  cult  of  a  novel  an 
jealous  god  to  whom  everything  that  was  non-Christian 
and  non-German,  including  the  Jew,  ought  to  be  immolated. 
*'  Hep,  hep  I  "  {Hierosoiyma  est  perdita)  became  the  battle- 

1819      cry  of  the  Jew-baiters  in  many  German  towns,  and  the 
persecution  spread  even  into  Denmark,  where  the  }tw$    , 
had    been    placed  on   a   footing   of  equality   since    1814. 

18*8-30  The  Prussian  Government  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
Jews,  but  the  measure  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to 
the  opposition  which  it  met  with  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Prussian  people.     This  return  to 

1840  mediaeval  intolerance  once  assumed  in  Prussia  the 
mediaeval  form  of  a  blood-accusation ;  but  the  charge 
only  served  to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  Jews  and 
the  stupid  credulity  of  their  assailants.  None  the  less, 
it  supplied  a  striking  illustration  of  the  retrogression  of 
the  public  mind.  For  the  prejudice,  even  when  its  basts 
was  proved  false,  continued  to  subsist  in  a  more  or  less 
latent  condition  among  the  lower  intellectual  strata  of 
society — as  prejudices  have  a  way  of  doing  for  long 
centuries  after  they  have  vanished  from  the  surface — and 
during  the  revolution  of  1848,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  it 
led  to  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  sought 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Switzerland.  Bui 
the  reaction  was  temporary,  and  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment proved,  in  the  main,  fevourable  to  the  cause  of 
Jewish  emancipation. 

Although  the  Prussians,  fired  by  patriotism,  had  rallied 
round  their  king  and  unanimously  supported  him  in 
the  effort  to  deliver  the  country  from  French  domina- 
tion, they  had  not  been  left  untouched  by  the  lesson* 
of  the  French  Revolution.  To  the  Prussian  patrioti 
individual  freedom  was  as  precious  as  national  iiidi 
pendence.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  Frederick 
William  11 L  had  been  obliged  to  promise  that  at  th 
end  of  the  struggle  he  would  reward  his  subje 
sacrifices  by  granting  to  them  a   representative  form 
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But  few 
under 
l>eration    was    over 
lired,    the    king 


rcrnmcnt. 
wcr   except 


monarchs  have  ever  parted  with 
compulsion.      When    the 
and    the    country's 
forgot    his    promises, 
people 


War  of 
independence 
Hence  there 
me  between  the  prince  and  his  people  a  bitter  con- 
t»  which  continued  under  his  successor.  Frederick 
iUiam  IV.  as  Crown  Prince  had  evinced  a  lively 
npathy  with  the  popular  demand  for  a  Constitution  ; 
t  with  the  sceptre  he  inherited  the  absolutist  principles 
his  ancestors,  and  strove  to  prop  up  the  authority 
the  throne  by  the  help  of  religion.  The  German 
>erals«  however,  had  outgrown  the  mediaeval  notion 
t  kings  rule  by  the  grace  of  God,  They  claimed 
^the  will  of  the  people  should  be  the  supreme  law 
Be  State,  and  laughed  at  the  Sovereign's  antiquated 
Jcnsions.  The  fate  of  the  German  Jews  was  naturally 
ind  up  in  that  of  German  Liberalism. 
The  year  1846  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  agitation 
ich  prevailed  in  Prussia  and  all  Northern  Germany  in 
our  of  religious  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience ; 
I  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  demands 
emitted  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  Prussian  Estates, 
ccially  those  of  Cologne,  Posen  and  Berlin,  for  various 
asures  of  domestic  and  social  improvement,  as,  for 
tuple,  the  reform  of  criminal  justice,  the  publication  of 
procedure  of  trials  and  of  the  debates  of  the  Estates, 
1  the  extension  of  the  representation  of  towns  and 
al  communities.  In  the  following  year  the  question  of 
rish  emancipation  was  again  introduced  into  the  Prussian  1S47 
ambers  and  found  only  two  opponents,  one  of  them 
ng  Bismarck,  who  then  declared  that  he  was  '*  no 
smy  of  the  Jews,  and  if  they  are  my  enemies,"  he 
d,  **  I  forgive  them.  Under  some  circumstances  1  even 
e  them.     1  willingly  accord  them  every  right,  only  not 

»of  an  important  official  power  in  a  Christian  State. 
me  the  words.  'By  the  grace  of  God,*  are  no  mere 
ipty  sounds,  and  1  call  that  a  Christian  State  which  makes 
-  end  and  aim  of  its  teaching  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
I  should  see  a  Jew  a  representative  of  the  King's  most 
Majesty,  I  should  feel  deeply  humiliated." 
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However,  the  National  Parliament  which  met  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1848,  under  Liberal  auspices, 
among  other  steps  which  it  took  in  order  to  secure 
popular  freedom,  removed  all  religious  disabilities.  The 
Prussian  Constitution  of  1850  imitated  the  example;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  new  regime^  in  1871,  threw  the 
doors  open  to  the  Jews  throughout  the  German  Empire. 
The  Reichstag  now  contains  many  distinguished  members 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

In  Austria  the  edifice  of  toleration  reared  by  Joseph  II 
was  overthrown  by  his  successors,  Leopold  II.  and 
Francis  I.,  who  revived  most  of  the  antiquated  restriction 
and  regulations  against  the  Jews,  and  again  confined  them 
within  special  quarters.  This  barbarous  policy  lasted  6r 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  own,  or  even  to  rent  land 
except  that  on  which  their  houses  stood,  or  to  raignti 
from  one  province  to  another  without  special  permission 
In  Austrian  Poland,  or  Galicia,  the  Jews  were  especially 
hated.  There,  as  elsewhere  in  Poland,  they  formed 
vast  multitude,  settled  in  the  chief  towns  and  villages- 
The  greater  part  of  their  emoluments  was  derived 
from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  which  the  Pole^ 
like  all  northern  nations,  were  immoderately  addicted 
From  the  time  of  Joseph  II.  the  Jews  had  been  by 
repeated  laws  prohibited  from  trading  in  alcohol.  Bu 
these  laws  were  disregarded.  The  landowners  possessci 
the  exclusive  rights  of  distilling,  and  they  had  from  th< 
first  coming  of  the  Jews  to  Poland  fkrmed  out  thc« 
rights  to  the  latter.  Deplorably  enough,  a  number  ol 
the  Jews,  in  despair  of  finding  other  means  of  livelihood 
allowed  themselves  to  become  the  go-betweens  in  tU 
demoralising  traffic,  and  thus  the  most  temperate  rad 
of  Europe  laid  itself  open  to  the  hostility  and  scorn 
those  who  would  feign  have  seen  a  check  put  to 
intemperate  propensities  of  the  people  and  its  consequcn 
impoverishment. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  was  incomparably  better  ii 
the  parts  of  the  Empire  upon  which  the  rule  of  the  Haps 
burgs  weighed  less  heavily.    In  Hungary  and  Transylvani 
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had   long   enjoyed   freedom   of  tenure   under   the 
:tion    of   the    Magyar  nobles.     These  were   in    the 
it  of  employing  Jewish  bailiffs,  and  did  not  consider  it 
leath  their  dignity  even  to  obey  the  orders  of  Jewish 
■s  in   the  war  for  independence,  in  which  the  Jews  1848 
an    important   part.     After  the  suppression  of  the 
llion  the  latter  were  made  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
t  to  pay  for  their  patriotic  ardour ;  but  when  the  day 
c  for    the   distribution   of  prizes    they    secured    their 
d.      By    the   Austrian    Constitution  of  i860,   which 
ved  its  finishing  touches  eight  years  later,  the  Jews 
ned  tull  liberty.     At  present  several  Jews  sit  in  the 
islature,  and  the  race  flourishes  not  only  in  Vienna, 
udapesth^   and    other    great    towns,    but    even    in    the 
Austrian  section  of  Poland. 

The  daylight  of  a  tolerant  and  liberal  administration  has 
iascd  the  ghosts  of  the  past  out  of  Galicia,  Even  the 
nost  orthodox  followers  of  the  Synagogue  arc  fast 
brgctting  their  ancient  wrongs  and  prejudices.  In  olden 
ines  Jewish  boys  on  their  birth  were  imprisoned  by  their 
larents  within  a  pair  of  stays,  laced  tighter  and  tighter 
rvcry  year,  that  the  child's  chest  might  remain  too  narrow 
br    military  service — a  suicidal    training,  the  evil   conse- 

Buences  of  which  are  to  this  day  visible  in  the  form  of 
best  diseases  and  consumption  among  the  Galician  Jews. 
But  the  practice  has  long  been  abandoned.  Humancr 
conditions  in  the  army,  and  the  spread  of  education  among 
the  Austro-Polish  Jews,  have  reconciled  them  to  the 
iBcrvice,  and  now  one  half  of  the  Galicia  contingent  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Army  consists  of  Jewish  recruits.  The 
Empire  has  gained  loyal  defenders,  and  the  Jews  the 
benefit  of  a  disciplinary  and  patriotic  education. 

In  Italy  the  Papal  States  were  the  last  retreat  of  the 
Middle  Age.  The  Holy  Office  had  disappeared  from 
Parma,  Tuscany,  and  Sicily  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
in  Rome  it  continued  to  flourish;  and  where  the  Inquisi- 
tion held  sway  there  was  no  peace  for  Israel.  The  Roman 
Jews,  liberated  by  Napoleon,  were  thrust  back  into  slavery  1809 
after  his  fall.  Then  the  reign  of  darkness  was  restored 
dcr  the  double  crown  of  Dogmatism  and  Despotism. 
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The  temporal  power  enforced  the  doctrines  of  the  spiri- 
tual, and  the  spiritual  was  abused  to  sanctify  the  decrees 
of  the  temporal.  How  could  the  lot  of  the  infidel  Jew  be 
other  than  what  it  was  ?  The  Roman  Ghetto  continued 
to  be  the  home  of  squalor  and  sorrow  far  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  late  as  1847  decrees  were  issued 
forbidding  the  inmates  to  quit  their  cage,  the  Jews  were 
still  compelled  to  hear  sermons  at  church,  and  everything 
that  bigotry  could  do  was  done  to  bring  about  their 
conversion. 

It  is  true  that  Pope  Pius  IX.  inaugurated  his  reign  with 
a  display  of  toleration  till  then  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  the  Papacy.  In  1846  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
by  which  thousands  of  prisoners  and  exiles  were  pardoned 
for  crimes  which  they  had  never  committed,  or  of  which 
they  had  never  been  legally  convicted  ;  two  years  later  the 
Jews  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  listening  to 
sermons  ;  and  daylight  seemed  at  last  to  have  dawned 
upon  Rome.  But  this  period  of  liberalism  proved  as 
transient  as  it  was  unprecedented.  The  reaction  soon  set 
in,  and  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  obscurantism 
was  re-established.  In  1856  the  Pope  issued  an  encydical 
condemning  somnambulism  and  clairvoyance,  and  bidding 
all  bishops  to  suppress  the  anti-Christian  practices.  Nine 
years  later  he  hurled  an  anathema  against  the  Freemasons 
— the  deadly  enemies  of  the  Inquisition.  In  brief,  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  despite  its  promising  beginning,  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  two  fresh  victories  over  reason: 
the  discovery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the 
invention   of  Papal   Infallibility. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
1858  Church  should  not  hesitate  to  allow  a  nurse  to  baptize  her 
Jewish  charge  secretly,  and  then,  on  the  ground  that  the 
child  was  a  Christian,  to  tear  it  from  the  arms  of  its  parents, 
and  rear  it  to  be  a  monk  and  a  persecutor  of  its  own  people. 
Obscurantism  and  oppression  vanished  from  Rome  only 
with  the  Pope*s  authority.  For  the  Jews,  as  for  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  light  came  in  the  train  of  Italian 
unity.  Among  other  mediaeval  barbarities  which  ceasec 
on  the  day  on  which  the  Italian  Army  entered  Rome  were 
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the  Inquisition  and  the  bondage  of  the  Jews.  Israel  has 
outlived  Temporal  Power  also.  In  the  Vatican  all  facili- 
ties are  now  given  for  the  study  of  Rabbinic  and  Talmudic 
literature,  once  condemned  to  the  flames.  The  pestilent 
slums  of  the  Ghetto  have  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  recall  the  days  of  dark- 
ness, save  the  grey  old  synagogue  and,  close  by,  the  Tiber, 
murmuring  the  sad  tales  of  a  world  that  is  past. 

In  Spain  also  the  Inquisition,  suppressed  by  Napoleon,  1808 
revived  after  his  fall ;  but  only  as  the  shade  of  its  former 
self.     Its   last   victims    were    a  Quaker   and  a  Jew,    the  1826 
former  hanged,  the  latter  roasted.     But  even  Spain  had 
to  follow  the   tide  of  the    times.     The   Jews,    pitilessly 
driven  out  of  the  country  when   Catholicism   ruled  the 
Peninsula,  were  readmitted  as  soon  as  Catholicism  faded  1837 
into  a  mere   name.     In    1881    the  Spanish   Government 
actually  invited  the  Jews  who  fled  from   Russia  to  settle 
in  its  dominions,     Seville,  where   the  Holy  Office   had 
Instituted    its    human    sacrifices    in     1480,    now   boasts  a 
Hebrew    synagogue.      Israel    has    outlived    the    Spanish 
Inquisition  also. 

In  Portugal,  when  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  1821 
liberty  of  conscience  was  proclaimed,  strange  individuals 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  appeared  at  the  syna- 
gogues of  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  They  were  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Marrams.  For  three  centuries  they  had  eluded 
the  ferrets  of  the  Holy  Office  and,  Christians  in  appear- 
ance, had  remained  Jews  at  heart,  waiting,  as  only  a  Jew 
can  wait,  for  the  blessed  day  of  deliverance.  They  now 
emerged,  and  came  to  participate  with  their  brethren  in 
the  worship  of  their  God  after  the  fashion  of  their 
Taihers. 

Thus  the  good  seed  sown  in  Western  Europe  during  the 
preceding  century  brought  forth  its  fruit.  England  could 
not  long  remain  a  stranger  to  the  march  of  events.  But, 
3I0W  as  usual  and  averse  from  hasty  experiments,  she 
pondered  whUe  others  performed.  Besides,  she  had  been 
spared  the  volcanic  eruption  of  the  Continent  which, 
while  destroying  much  that  was  venerable  and  valuable, 
had  cleared  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  new  things. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ordinary 
Englishman's  view  of  the  Jews  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  differed  in  no  respect  from  the 
view  entertained  by  the  ordinary  American  of  the  same 
period,  as  described  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.'  The 
ordinary  Englishman,  like  his  transatlantic  cousin,  grew 
up  inheriting  the  traditional  Protestant  idea  that  the 
Jews  were  a  race  lying  under  a  curse  for  their  obstinacy 
in  refusing  the  Gospel.  The  great  historical  Church  of 
Christendom  was  presented  to  him  as  Bunyan  depicted 
it.  In  the  nurseries  of  old-fashioned  English  Orthodoxy 
there  was  one  religion  in  the  world — one  religion  and 
a  multitude  of  detestable,  literally  damnable  impositions, 
believed  in  by  countless  miUions,  who  were  doomed  to 
perdition  for  so  believing.  The  Jews  were  the  believers 
in  one  of  these  false  religions.  It  had  been  true  once, 
but  now  was  a  pernicious  and  abominable  lie.  The 
principal  use  of  the  Jews  seemed  to  be  to  lend  money 
and  to  fulfil  the  predictions  of  the  old  prophets  of  their 
race.  No  doubt,  the  individual  sons  of  Abraham  whom 
the  ordinary  Englishman  found  in  the  ill-flavoured  streets 
of  East  London  were  apt  to  be  unpleasing  specimens 
of  the  race  and  to  confirm  the  prevailing  view  of  it. 

The  first  unambiguous  indication  of  a  changing  attitude 
towards  the  Jew  appears  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ivanhe^ 
Scott  in  that  work  gives  utterance  to  the  feeling  of  tolera- 
tion which  had  gradually  been  growing  up  in  the  country. 
It  was  in  1 819,  during  the  severest  season  of  the  novelist's 
illness,  that  Mr.  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  his  friend,  "sitting  by 
his  bedside,  and  trying  to  amuse  him  as  well  as  he  could,'* 
spoke  about  the  Jews,  as  he  had  known  them  years  before 
in  Germany,  **  still  locked  up  at  night  in  their  own  quarter 
by  great  gates/'  and  suggested  that  a  group  of  Jews  would 
be  an  interesting  figure  in  a  novel.*     The  suggestion  did 
not  fall  on   stony   ground.     Scott  s   eye    seized    on    the 
artistic  possibilities  of  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  the 
group  of  Jews  which    we    have   in    Ivanhoe,     Although 
the  author  in  introducing  the  characters  seems   to  havo 

^  Ocyr  the  Tt^n^,  pp,  19;  foL 

«  J.  G.  Lockiurt*  li>  •fSir  IT.  Scwtx,  Ch.  ilvi. 
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innocent  of  any  deliberate  aim  at  propagandism,  his 
•catment  of  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  own 
^mpathy,  and  no  doubt  served  the  purpose  of  kindling 
empathy  in  many  thousands  of  readers. 

Not  that  the  work  attempts  any  revolutionary  subver- 
lon  of  preconceived  ideas.  The  diiFerence  between  Isaac 
F  York  and  Nathan  the  Wise  is  the  same  as  the  difFer- 
hcc  between  Scott  and  Lessing  and  their  respective 
Countries.  The  British  writer  does  not  try  to  persuade 
es  that  the  person  whom  we  abhorred  a  few  generations 
icfore  as  an  incarnation  of  all  that  is  diabolical,  and  whom 
re  still  regard  with  considerable  suspicion,  is  really  an 
ingel.     Whether  it  be  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  revolt 

r'nst  the  Elizabethan  tradition,  or  Scott  was  not  equal  to 
task,  his  portrait  of  the  Jew  does  not  depart  too  abruptly 
torn  the  convention  sanctioned  by  his  great  predecessors. 
piis  Isaac  is  not  a  Barabas  or  Shylock  transformed,  but  only 
reformed.  Though  in  many  respects  an  improvement  on 
|>oth,  Scott's  Jew  possesses  all  the  typical  attributes  of  his 
j>rogenitors  :  wealth,  avarice,  cowardice,  rapacity,  cunnings 
ifFection  for  his  kith  and  kin,  hatred  for  the  Gentile. 
But,  whereas  in  both  Barabas  and  Shylock  we  find  love 
►r  the  ducats  taking  precedence  of  love  for  the  daughter, 
Isaac  the  terms  arc  reversed.  It  is  with  exquisite  reluc- 
tnce  that  he  parts  with  his  shekels  in  order  to  save  his 
fe.  Ransom  is  an  extreme  measure,  resorted  to  only  on 
iin  emergency  such  as  forces  the  master  of  a  ship  to  cast 
llis  merchandise  into  the  sea.  But  on  hearing  that  his 
taptor,  Front-de-BcEuf,  has  given  his  daughter  to  be  a 
handmaiden  to  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Isaac  throws 
(siniself  at  the  knight's  fcct»  imploring  him  to  take  all  he 
possesses  and  deliver  up  the  maiden.  Whereupon  the 
pJorman,  surprised^  exclaims:  "I  thought  your  race  had 
loved  nothing  save  their  money-bags/* 

•*  Think  not  so  vilely  of  us,"  answers  the  Jew.     "  Jews 
lOUgh  we  be,  the  hunted  fox,  the  tortured  wildcat,  loves 
|it$  young — the  despised  and  persecuted  race  of  Abraham 
rc  their  children." 
►n  being  told  that  his  daughter's  doom  is  irrevocable, 
ic  changes  his  attitude.     Outraged  affection  makes  a 
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's  sake  he  dares  to  h:z 
he  had  just   promised  n 
silver  pounds; 
out.     '*  My  daughter  Is  my 
a  thousand  times  than  thov 
threatens." 
like  good  qualities  of  the  Jew,  tiic 
0  excuse  the  bad  ones.      Isaac  is  tk- 
as  much  as  Barabas  or  Shylock.    But 
int  difference  in  Scott's  manner  of 
fiicts.     He  describes   Isaac   as  a  victsia 
j»  a  rillain,  as  an  object  of  compassion  ratfaa 
"Dog  of  a  Jew,"  "unbelieving  Jew* 
dog"  arc    the    usual    modes    of   ad 
by  the  mediae^Td  Christian  towards  the  Jcir;| 
--:  ^  thtrv  are  the  usua]  modes  of  address  employed  br 
■j^  :noacm  Turk  towards  the  Christiui  rmytJi.     The  J 
JTC  '^a.  nttioo  of  stiff-necked  anbeiercjSy**  the  Christiao 
^voms  to  hold  intercourse  «ilk  a  Jc«,**  his  propinquity, 
nar  his  mere  presence,  is  coBsidaai  aa  bringing  pollutioa 
^-wnnctiencs  which  far  cxcood  ia  lanencss  those  en 
caBad  bjr  cfae  Turk  towanis  tke  Qnrtiaft.     Under  sudi 
4  uriimilaiiccA  Isaac  makes  \m  ^paaaacc:  a  grcy- 
aad.   lygy  bearded    Hebrew   ^wdifc    tjaans     keen 
rt^oiir^  an    aquiline    Doac   aad   fisKsg   hbck    eycs^' 
'a  high,  square,  ^nApwcipafji  peculiar  fashion, 
to  his   naDoa   to  ^■^"■yftflf    chcm    from  the 
*     Thus  atbred.  **^  ^  bondaaed  with  Ifttk 
and,  advancxQe  wiPDB  nr  mai,  hesitation,  and 
a  bow  of  deep  buafiacT'  Hk  a&a  Ub  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  "  vin^  bannati^  aa  ooc  offers  to 
nx>m  for  hiai.**    *Tfcr  HBBiABte  n£  the  Abbot 
^TXMxd  themselves,  wiA  latfea  of  pioHs  ^vror,"  fearing 
the  ooobmination  trtOB  ^^>  .jttafied  people," 

^aa  ootcast  in  the  preaaiftscc  -v  pcopk  among 

the   nations*   looking   ia  aas  tor  ai'^niiig   or   resdog 
pboe.- 

boc  has  scarcely  tttri   tcr 

brutal  iTankneft> 
«>  giiBw  the  bovdis  joc.  eu: 
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women  and  boys  with  gauds  and  toys."  So  treated, 
the  Jew  realises  that  *'  there  is  but  one  road  to  the  favour 
of  a  Christian  " — money.  Hence  his  avarice.  Further- 
more, the  impression  of  a  craven  and  cruel  miser,  that 
imight  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  above  presentation,  is 
softened  by  the  author,  who  hastens  to  declare  that  any 
imean  and  unamiable  traits  that  there  may  be  in  the  Jew's 
character  are  due  *'  to  the  prejudices  of  the  credulous 
vulgar  and  the  persecutions  by  the  greedy  and  rapacious 
nobility." 

I  Scott  endeavours  to  engage  the  reader's  sympathy 
for  his  Jew  by  dwelling  at  great  length  on  these  causes 
of  moral  degradation:  "except  perhaps  the  flying  fish, 
there  was  no  race  existing  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or 
the  waters,  who  were  the  object  of  such  an  unremitting, 
igcneral,  and  relentless  persecution  as  the  Jews  of  this 
period."  "The  obstinacy  and  avarice  of  the  Jews  being 
thus  in  a  measure  placed  in  opposition  to  the  fanaticism 
and  tyranny  of  those  under  whom  they  lived,  seemed 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  persecution  with  which 
they  were  visited.'*  *' On  these  terms  they  lived;  and 
their  character,  influenced  accordingly,  was  watchful, 
suspicious,  and  timid — yet  obstinate,  uncomplying,  and 
skilful  in  evading  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed."  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Jew's  vices  have  grown,  thanks  to  his  treatment,  his 
virtues  in  spite  of  it.  For  Isaac  is  not  altogether  im- 
pervious to  gratitude  and  pity.  He  handsomely  rewards 
the  Christian  who  saves  his  life,  and  he  himself  saves  a 
Christian's  life  by  receiving  him  into  his  house  and 
allowing  his  daughter  to  doctor  him. 

But,  just  as  he  is  to  the  father,  Scott  is  more  than  just 
to  the  daughter.^  While  Isaac  is  at  the  best  a  reformed 
Barabas  or  Shylock,  Rebecca  is  the  jewel  of  the  story. 
The  author  exhausts  his  conventional  colours  in  painting 

'  The  original  of  Scott's  Rebecca  is  said  to  have  been  a  real  person — 
Rebecca  Gratz  of  Philadelphia.  Washington  Irving,  who  knew  Miss 
Gratz,  introduced  her  to  Scott's  notice.  She  was  born  in  1781,  and 
died  in  1869.  Her  claim  to  have  been  *' the  original  of  Rebecca  in 
Ivankoe**  is  susuined  in  a  paper  with  chat  title  in  the  Century  Magazine, 
\  1882,  pp.  679  fol. 
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her  beauty,  and  his  vocabulary  in  singing  tl 
her  character.     *'  Her  form  was  exquisitely  symmetrical," 
"  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  the  superb  arch  of  her  cy^ 
brows,  her  well-formed,  aquiline  nose,  her  teeth  as  white 
as  pearls,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable  tresses,"  made  up 
a  figure  which  "  might  have  compared  with  the  proudest 
beauties  of  England."     She  is  indeed  "  the  very  Bride  of 
the  Canticles,"  as  Prince  John  remarks ;   "  the  Rose  of 
Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,"  as  the  Prior  s  warmer 
imagination  suggests.      Immeasurably  superior  to  Abigail 
in  beauty  and  to  Jessica  in  virtue,  she  equals  Portia  in 
wisdom — a  perfect  heroine  of  romance.     Withal  there  is 
in  Rebecca  a  power  of  quiet  self-sacrifice  that  raises  her 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  saint.     Altogether  as  noble  an 
example  of  womanhood  as  there   is  to  be   found  in  a 
literature  rich  in   noble  women.     To  sum  up,  in  contrast 
to  Marlowe's  and  Shakespeare's  creations,  there  is  2  grtar 
deal  of  the  tragic,  and  little,  if  anything,  of  the  comic  in 
Scott's  Jew. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  suppose  thai  Scott 
was  the  spokesman  of  a  unanimous  public.  His  IvanhH 
appeared  in  18 19.  Four  years  later  we  find  the  writer 
who  with  Scott  shared  the  applause  of  the  age,  giving  an 
entirely  different  character  to  the  Jew.  The  Age  of  Brvm^ 
written  in  1823,  carries  on  the  Merchant  of  Venice  Xi^iSQa^ 
To  Byron  the  Jew  is  simply  a  symbol  of  relentless  and 
unprincipled  rapacity.  Referring  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
**  the  New  Symplegades — the  crushing  stocks^** 

"  Where  Midas  might  again  hU  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 

Where  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumour  holdi  tlicfCake, 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  brcakf*" 

the  poet  moralises  at  the  expense  of  the  Jew,  to  whoa  be 
traces  our  own  greed  and  recklessness  in  specubtiaa: 

^  But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  rcfiise. 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jcw»? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  Joka. 
And  now,  Ye  Rings !  chcjr  kindly  draw  yrxir 


Alas!  times  have  changed  since  the  day  of  ^'good  Caf 
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John."     Now  the  Jews,  far  from  being  the  victims  of  the 
royal  forceps, 

"  All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  controty 
And  waft  a  loan  'from  Indus  to  the  pole.* 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per-centage  from  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march  ; 
*Ti5  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  arch." 

Nor  is  this  all.  Sad  as  the  state  of  things  must  be,  since 
Spain  the  persecutrix  has  been  degraded  into  a  suppliant, 
the  worst  of  the  calamity  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 
these  new  tyrants  of  poor  Spain  and  poor  Russia  are  a 
people  apart;  a  people  without  a  country;  a  people  of 
parasites : 

"  Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  Scripture-promised  land. 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  I 
A  congress  forms  their  '  New  Jerusalem.' 
On  Shylock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  'pound  of  flesh.'" 

But  our  modern  Jeremiah's  indignation  is  not  altogether 
disinterested.  He  confesses  elsewhere,  with  a  candour 
worthy  of  his  prophetic  character, 

'*  In  my  younger  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way. 
Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay."* 

And  not  only  Byron  but  piety  also  was  still  inimical  to 
the  Jew.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  whose  philosophy, 
in  its  second  childhood,  sought  comfort  in  the  cradle 
of  theology — a  not  uncommon  development — gives 
vent  to  some  exceedingly  quaint  sentiments  on  the 
subject.  On  April  13,  1 830,  he  declares  that  the 
Jews  who  hold  that  the  mission  of  Israel  is  to  be 
'*a  light  among  the  nations"  are  utterly  mistaken.  The 
doctrine    of    the    unity    of   God    "  has    been    preserved, 

^  Dgn  Juant  Canto  11.  Uv.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Scott  also,  at 
the  time  of  his  financial  distress,  embittered  by  the  harsh  treatment 
which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  his  Jewish  creditors,  Abud  and  Son, 
eiprcssed  himself  in  very  strong  terms  concerning  "  the  vagabond  stock- 
jobbing Jews"  in  general,  and  the  Abuds  in  particular.  Sec  Scott's 
Diar)'  under  dates  Nov.  25,  1825,  and  Oct.  9,  1826,  in  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
Lifi  of  Sir  W.  Sroff,  Ch.  Ixv.  and  Ixxi. 
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his  old  age  taking  a  Jew  on  to  London  Bridge,  tying  a 
stone  round  his  neck  and  hurling  him  Into  the  river.^ 

However,  though  three  centuries  of  humanism  had  not 
been  altogether  wasted,  the   philosopher  is    in    theory  as 
hostile  to  the  poor  Jew  as  Luther  himself:   "The  Jews  of 
the  lower  orders,"  he  tells  us,  *'  arc  the  very  lowest  of 
mankind  ;  they  have  not  a  principle  of  honesty  in  them  ; 
to  grasp  and  be  getting  money  for  ever  Is  their  single 
and  exclusive  occupation/*     Nor  was  this  prejudiced  view 
of  the  race  softened  in  Coleridge  by  his  profound  admira- 
tion for  its  literature,   any   more  than  it   was  in  Luther, 
The  latter  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Psalms — the 
lK>ok  that  has  played  a  larger  part  in  men^s  lives  than  any 
other — and  so  was  Coleridge  :  "Mr.   Coleridge,  like  so 
many  of  the  elder  divines  of  the  Christian  Church,  had  an 
aiFectionatc  reverence  for  the  moral  and  evangelical  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms.     He  told  me  that,  after  having 
studied  every  page  of  the  Bible  with  the  deepest  attention, 
he  had  found  no  other  part  of  Scripture  come  home  so 
closely  to  his   inmost  yearnings  and   necessities."-     But 
Coleridge's    affection     for     ancient     Hebrew     literature 
deepened,    if    anything,    his    contempt    for    the    modern 
Jew.     He  called  Isaiah  "his  ideal  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phet," and  used  this  ideal  as  a  means  of  emphasising  his 
scorn  for  the  actual  :  "  The  two  images  farthest  removed 
from  each  other  which  can  be  comprehended  under  one  term 
arc,  I  think,  Isaiah — *  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O 
earth  ! ' — and  Levi  of  Holywell    Street — 'Old   clothes  !  * 
— both  of  them  Jews,  you'll  observe.     Immane  f^uantum 
discrepant  f  ^*  ^     The  philosopher  does  not  deign  to  reflect 
on  the  possible  causes  of  this  lamentable  discrepancy. 

Again,  Coleridge,  like  Luther,  delighted  in  clandestine 
conversion.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  several 
learned  Jews,  and,  finding  them  men  of  a  metaphysical 
turn  of  mind,  he  liked,  as  was  his  wont,  to  preach  to 
them  "  earnestly  and  also  hopelessly "  on  Kant's  text 
regarding  the  **  object  '*  and  "  subject,"  and  other  things 
weighty,  though  incomprehensible.     At  one  time  he  was 

^  Cp.  above,  p.  225. 
'Editor's  note  on  May  30,  1830.  ^Aug.  14,  1833. 
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engaged  in  undermining  the  faith  of  four  different  vicdms 
of  his  zeal  and  friendship,  or  may  be  of  his  sense  of 
humour :  a  Jew,  a  Swedenborgian,  a  Roman  CathoBc, 
and  a  New  Jerusalemite.  '*  He  said  he  had  made  mot 
way  with  the  disciple  of  Swedenborg,  who  might  be  am- 
sidered  as  convert,  that  he  had  perplexed  the  Jew,  and  hid 
put  the  Roman  Catholic  into  a  bad  humour ;  but  thi! 
upon  the  New  Jerusalemite  he  had  made  no  mon 
impression  than  if  he  had  been  arguing  with  the  man  Is 
the  moon."^ 

Even  the  genial   Elia  was  not  above  entertaining  and 
elaborating  the   hoary  platitude  that   Jews   and  Gendks 
can    never   mix.     Although   he   declares  that   he  his,  is 
the  abstract,   no  disrespect  for  Jews,  he  admits  that  he 
would    not   care   to   be   in   habits  of  familiar  intcrcoura 
with  any  of  them.     Centuries  of  injury,  contempt  and 
hate,  on  .the  one  side — of  cloaked  revenge,  dissimuladon 
and  hate,  on   the  other,  between  our  and  their  fathcn, 
he  thinks,  must  and    ought   to  affect  the  blood  of  the 
children.     He  cannot  believe  that  a  few  fine  words,  such 
as  "candour,"  "liberality,"  "the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"    can    close    up    the    breaches    of    so    deadly 
disunion.     In    brief,   he    frankly  confesses   that   he  does 
not  relish  the  approximation  ot  Jew  and  Christian  which 
was  becoming   fashionable,   affirming  that  "  the  spirit  of 
the  Synagogue  is  essentially  separative."^ 

Yet,  in  defiance  of  Byronic  wrath,  of  Elian  humour, 
and  of  Coleridgean  theology,  the  demand  for  justice  daily 
gained  ground.  In  1 830  Mr,  Robert  Grant,  member 
of  Parliament  for  Inverness,  sounded  the  trumpet-call  to 
battle  by  proposing  that  Jews  should  be  admitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  The  Bill  was  carried  on  the  first 
reading  by  18  votes,  but  was  lost  on  the  second  by 
63,  The  initial  success  of  the  proposal  was  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  public  opinion ;  its  final  rejection 
showed  that  there  was  room  for  further  progress- 
Indeed,  the  victory  of  light  over  darkness  was  not  to  be 
won  without  a  severe  conflict:  the  prejudices  of  eighteen 

'  Editor's  note  on  April  14,  1830. 

*  Charles  Lamb,  Essay  on  Im^rftci  ^jm^atkiet. 
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l^mcs  had  to  be  assaulted  and  taken  one  after  the 
kcr,  ere  triumph  could  be  secured.  How  strong  these 
cifications  were  can  easily  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
fedogue  of  any  great   public  library  under  the  proper 

Eding.  There  the  modern  Englishman's  wondering 
finds  a  formidable  array  of  pamphlets  extending  over 
ny  years,  and  covering  the  whole  field  of  racial  and 
fcological  intolerance.  But  the  opposite  phalanx,  though 
ryet  inferior  in  numbers,  shows  a  brave  front  too.  In 
^ary,  1831,  Macaulay  fulminated  from  the  pages 
|fte     Edinburgh    Review    in     support    of    the    good 

"The  English  Jews,  we  are  told,  are  not  Englishmen. 
icy  are  a  separate  people,  living  locally  in  this  island, 
t  living  morally  and  politically  in  communion  with  their 
pthren  who  are  scattered  over  all  the  world.  An 
Lglisb  Jew  looks  on  a  Dutch  or  Portuguese  Jew  as  his 
Untryman,  and  on  an  English  Christian  as  a  stranger. 
lis  want  of  patriotic  feeling,  it  is  said,  renders  a  Jew 
lit  to  exercise  political  functions." 
Tliis  premosaic  platitude,  and  other  coeval  arguments, 
luraulay  sets  himself  to  demolish  ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
>ught  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  weapons,  the  prin- 
Ic  for  which  he  battled  no  longer  stands  in  need  of 
idication. 

The  warfare  continued  with  vigour  on  both  sides.  The 
|rs,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Grant's  partial  success,  went  on 
itioning  the  House  of  Commons  for  political  equality, 
1  their  petitions  found  a  constant  champion  in  Lord 
lin  Russell,  who  year  after  year  brought  in  a  Bill  on  the 
>jcct.  But  the  forces  of  the  enemy  held  out  gallantly. 
lat  a  Jew^ould  represent  a  Christian  constituency,  and, 
10  knows  ?  even  control  the  destinies  of  the  British 
npire,  was  still  a  proposition  that  shocked  a  great  many 
od  souls;  while  others  ridiculed  it  as  preposterous, 
W.  Kinglake  voices  the  latter  class  of  opponents  in  his 
ih€n,  A  Greek  in  the  Levant  had  expressed  to  the 
thor  his  wonder  that  a  man  of  Rothschild's  position 
Duld  be  denied  political  recognition.  The  English 
g^lcr  scowls  at  the  idea,  and  quotes  It  simply  as  an 
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as    *'  the    rising    hope  of  the  stern   and 

^ncs  "  ?     But  the  indignation,  natural  though 

was    unjustifiable.     Gladstone   was    again 

rveral  important  things  had  happened  since 

i\c.     Both  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  had 

lilitatcd.     In  other  words,  the  Tory  party  had 

J  their  first  line  of  defence — Anglicanism,  and 

their   second — Protestantism  :    was  there  any 

;pt  blind  bigotry,  for  their  dogged  defence  of 

Gladstone  could  see  none.     The  admission  of 

henceforth  not  only  dictated  by  justice,  but 

by  sheer  logic.    Furthermore,  the  Jews  in  1833 

permitted  to  practise  at  the  bar;   in    1835  the 

had  been  conceded  to  them;  in  1845  the  offices 

and  of  Lord  Mayor  had  been  thrown  open 

in  1846  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  established 

I  of  Jewish   charities   to  hold   land,  and   Jewish 

kd  synagogues  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 

Dissenters.     The  same  year  witnessed  the  repeal 

I  Anne*s  statute,  which  encouraged  conversion  ; 

pepdon  of  the  Jews  from  the  Irish  Naturalisation 

783  ;  and  of  the  obsolete  statute  De  Judaismo^ 

•escribed   a   special   dress    for   Jews.     After    the 

of  civil    privileges,   the  withdrawal  of  political 

LB  absurd.     Gladstone  could   not    conceive  why 

ould  be  loth  to  grant  to  the  Jews  nominal,  after 

Imitted  them  to  practical  equality.     But  though 

had  died  out,  its  ghost  still  haunted  the  English 

Iflcn  clung  to  the  shadow,  as  men  will,  when  the 

I  is  gone.     Those  orators  of  the  press  and  the 

iose  vocation  it  is  to  voice  the  views  of  yesterday 

'c  to  give   articulate  utterance  and  a  body  to  a 

luse.     Sophisms,  in  default  of  reasons,  were  year 

r  dealt  out  for  popular  consumption,   and  the 

ras  sufficiently  irrational  to  find  many  defenders. 

result    henceforth    was   a    foregone    conclusion. 

pidity  is  not  impregnable.     Prejudice,  resting  as 

X)n  unreality,  could  not  long  hold  out  against 

rics  of  commonsense. 

losts  die    hard.     Baron    Lionel    de    Rothschild, 
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though  returned  five  times  for  the  City  of  London,  was' 
not  allowed  to  vote.  Another  Jew,  Alderman  Salomons, 
elected  for  Greenwich  in  1851,  ventured  to  take  his  seat, 
to  speak,  and  to  vote  in  the  House,  though  in  repeating 
the  oath  he  omitted  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  The  experiment  cost  him  a  fine  of  j^ 5 00  and 
expulsion  from  Parliament.  Meanwhile,  the  Bill  for  the 
admission  of  the  Jews  continued  to  be  annually  introduced, 
to  be  regularly  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  as  regularly 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  comedy  did  not  come  to  an 
end  till  1858,  when  an  Act  was  passed  allowing  Jews  to 
omit  from  the  oath  the  concluding  words  to  which  they 
conscientiously  objected.  Immediately  after  Baron  de 
Rothschild  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
another  *'  red  letter  day "  was  added  to  the  Jexvhh 
Calendar. 

The  Factories  Act  of  1870  permits  Jews  to  labour 
on  Sundays  in  certain  cases,  provided  they  keep  their 
own  Sabbath;  and  the  Universities  Tests  Act,  passed  in 
the  following  year,  just  after  a  Jew  had  become  Senior 
Wrangler  at  Cambridge,  enables  them  to  graduate  at  the 
English  seats  of  learning  without  any  violation  to  their 
religious  principles.  At  the  present  day  the  House  of 
Commons  contains  a  dozen  Jewish  members,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  office  or  dignity  for  which  an  English  Jew 
may  not  compete  on  equal  terms  with  an  English 
Christian.  The  one  remnant  of  ancient  servitude  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Anglo-Jewish  prayer  for  the  King,  in  whidi 
the  Almighty  is  quaintly  besought  to  put  compassion  into 
his  Majesty's  heart  and  into  the  hearts  of  his  counsellors 
and  nobles,  "that  they  may  deal  kindly  with  us  and 
with  all  Israel." 

Tolerance   has   not   failed  to   produce  once    more  the. 
results  which    history   has   taught    us   to  expect.     As  ii 
Alexandria    under    the    Ptolemies,    in    Spain    under  the! 
Saracen  Caliphs  and  the  earlier  Christian  princes,  and  ia 
Italy  under  the  Popes  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Jews  cast  of 
their  aloofness  and  participated  in  the  intellectual  life  ol 
the  Gentiles,  so  now  they  hastened  to  join  in  the  work' 
of  civilisation.     When  the  fetters  were  struck  off  from  the 
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limbs  of  Israel,  more  than  the  body  of  the  people  was  set 
iree.  The  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the  ghettos  was 
symbolical  of  the  demolition  of  those  other  walls  of 
prejudice  which  had  for  centuries  kept  the  Jewish  colonies 
us  so  many  patches  of  ancient  Asia,  incongruously  inlaid 
into  the  mosaic  of  modern  Europe.  The  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  marks  the  spring-time  of  Jewish 
liberty,  also  marks  the  spring-time  of  Jewish  liberalism. 
Jt  is  the  Renaissance  of  Hebrew  history ;  a  new  birth  of 
the  Hebrew  soul.  The  Jew  assumed  a  new  form  of 
pride :  pride  in  the  real  greatness  of  his  past.  He 
Dccame  once  more  conscious  of  the  nobler  elements 
sof  his  creed  and  his  literature.  And  with  this  self- 
fconsciousness  there  also  came  a  consciousness  of  something 
'outside  and  beyond  self.  Moses  Mendelssohn  did  for 
the  Jews  of  Europe  what  the  Humanists  had  done  for 
[the  Christians.  By  introducing  it  to  the  language,  litera- 
ture^ and  life  of  the  Gentiles  around  it  he  opened  for  his 
ipoople  a  new  intellectual  world,  broader  and  fairer  than  the 
tone  in  which  it  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  Dark  Ages  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  the 
ishadows  of  death  seemed  to  have  irrevocably  closed  round 
the  body  and  the  mind  of  Israel.  This  deliverance, 
wondrous  and  unexpected  though  it  was,  produced  no  thrill 
!of  religious  emotion,  it  called  forth  no  outpourings  of  pious 
'thankfulness  and  praise,  such  as  had  greeted  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  and,  again,  the  Restoration 
[of  the  Law  by  the  Maccabees  in  the  days  of  old.  The 
Ijoy  of  the  nation  manifested  itself  in  a  different  manner, 
[profane  maybe  and  distasteful  to  those  who  look  upon 
'nationality  as  an  end  in  itself  and  who  set  the  interests  of 
I  sect  above  the  interests  of  man ;  but  thoroughly  sane. 

Orthodoxy,  of  course,  continued  to  hug  the  dead  bones 
I  of  the  past,  to  denounce  the  study  of  Gentile  literature 
land  science  as  a  sin,  and  to  repeat  the  words  in  which 
I  men  of  long  ago  expressed  their  feelings  in  a  language  no 
ilonger  spoken.  This  was  inevitable.  Equally  inevitable 
I  was  another  phenomenon  :  a  religious  revival  springing 
up  simultaneously  with  the  intellectual  awakening.  The 
fish    race  includes    many   types.     As  in  antiquity  we 
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find  Hdkntscn  and 

tt  the  preceding  ceimny  had  wituusui  tkc 
appearance  of  a  Spinoza  and  a  SihharaT  Zcbi,  so 
while  Motes  Meodebsohn  was  writing  Pfa 
in  Berlin,  another  representative  Jew,  Israel 
mystifying  himself  and  his  brethren  with  pioos 
Moldavia.'  But  the  more  advanced  classes  dcdaicd 
selves  definitely  for  sober  culture.  The 
which  was  forced  upon  Judaism  as  a  meaiss  of  self- 
more  especially  after  the  expulsion  from  Spain 
subsequent  oppression  during  the  sixteenth  and 
tccnth  centuries,  was  now  to  a  great  extent  a 
and  then  ensued  a  period  of  dissent  proportionate  to 
previous  compulsory  conformity.  There  was  a  ' 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  to  which  rcToni 
should  go.  But  one  result  of  the  movement  as  a  wnak 
wus  a  more  or  less  thorough  purification  of  Judaism  of  tie 
stains  of  slavery.  The  solemn  puerilities  of  the  Talmui 
an  J  the  ponderous  frivolities  of  Rabbinic  trai 
grotesque  ritualism,  and  all  the  inartistic  inepti 
ui  belief  and  practice,  with  which  ages  of  barbarism  bl 
encrusted  Judaism,  were  relegated  to  the  lumber-room  of 
antiquarian  curiosities,  and  all  that  was  fresh  and  tnilf 
alive  in  the  Jewish  race  sought  new  vehicles  for  the 
cx]>ression  of  new  thoughts :  modern  emotions  were  traifr 
lated  into  modern  modes  of  utterance  and  action.  The 
Messianic  dream  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  vision  of  dn 
night,  destined  to  vanish  in  the  light  of  freedom,  and  tt 
place  was  taken  by  an  ideal  ot  a  spiritual  and  radi 
brotherhood  of  the  Jews,  based  on  their  common  origii 
and  history^  but  compatible  with  patriotic  attachment  I 
the  various  countries  of  their  adoption. 

Norhing  is  n>ore  characteristic  of  the  general  hcalthina 
of  the  emaneiration  of  the  Jewish  mind  than  the  new  cjp 
of  rcacg^dt  Jew  which  it  brought  uito  being.  In  tb 
Middle  Ages  the  Jew  who  renounced  the  fiuth  of  H 
hAten  often  considered  k  hit  sicred  duty  to  justify  hi 
tftitst$st  hv  peneoMM^  his  fimMr  bretfaien.  The  coodi 
tkms  whkhptodttcedtti(tyn%ir  type  of  reaqgadc 
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ished,  there  began  to  appear  apostates  of  another  kind 
men   who,  though  unwilling  to  devote  to  a  sect  what 

meant  for  mankind,  or^  perhaps,  unable  to  sacrifice 
cir  own  individuality'  to  an  obsolete  allegiance,  yet  never 

d  to  cherish  those  whom  they  deserted.  In  them  the 
onnection  of  sentiment  outlasted  the  links  of  religion, 
.nd  these  men  by  their  defection  did  more  for  their 
icople  than  others  had  done  by  their  loyalty.  Heinrich 
ileine,  born  in  1799,  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
ive,  prompted  partly  by  the  desire  to  gain  that  fulness  of 
reedom  which  in  those  days  was  still  denied  to  the  non- 
Zhristian  in  Germany,  but  also  by  a  far  deeper  motive: 
•  I  had  not  been  particularly  fond  of  Moses  formerly,"  he 
aid  in  after  life,  *'  perhaps  because  the  Hellenic  spirit  was 
predominant  in  me.  and  I  could  not  forgive  the  legislator 

»the  Jews  his  hatred  towards  all  art."  The  case  of 
jamin  Disraeli  in  this  country  was  an  analogous,  though 
quite  a  similar  one.  Among  later  examples  may 
mentioned  the  great  Russo-Jewish  composer  Ruben- 
ttein  who,  though  baptized  in  infancy,  never  sought  to 
x>nceal  his  Jewish  birth,  but  always  spoke  of  it  with  pride 
— and  that  in  a  country  where  it  still  is  better  for  one 
o  be  born  a  dog  than  a  Jew.  Many  of  these  ex-Jews 
lave  attempted,  and  in  part  succeeded,  in  creating  among 
he  Gentiles  a  feeling  of  respect  towards  the  Jewish  people 
ts  a  nation  of  aristocrats.  And,  indeed,  in  one  sense  the 
iaim  is  not  wholly  baseless. 

Since  the  abolition  of  religious  obstacles  the  Jews  have 
aiken  an  even  more  prominent  part  In  the  development 
>f  the  European  mind  under  all  its  aspects.  Israel  wasted 
ao  time  in  turning  to  excellent  account  the  bitterly  earned 
lessons  of  experience.  The  persecution  of  ages  had 
jwecded  the  race  of  weaklings.  None  survived  but  the 
jfittest.     These,  strong  with  the  strength  of  long  suffering, 

Eonfident  with  the  confidence  which  springs  from  the 
onsciousness  of  trials  nobly  endured  and  triumphs  won 
cigainst  incredible  odds,  versatile  by  virtue  of  their 
Struggle  for  existence  amid  so  many  and  so  varied  forms 
k>f  civilisation,  and  stimulated  by  the  modern  enthusiasm 
r  progress,  were  predestined  to  success.     The  Western 
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HE  one  great  power  in   Europe   whicK   has   refused  to 

follow  the  new    spirit  is   Russia.     In  the  middle  of  the 

sixteenth  century  Czar  Ivan  IV.,  surnamed  the  Terrible, 

voiced  the  feelings  of  his  nation  towards  the  Jews  in  his 

'negotiations  with  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland. 

The  latter  monarch  had  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  a 

clause  providing  that  the    Jews  of  Lithuania  should  be 

permitted    to  continue  trading    freely  with    the    Russian 

Empire.     Ivan  answered  :   *' We  do   not  want  these  men 

who  have  brought  us  poison  for  our  bodies  and  souls  ; 

ey  have  sold  deadly  herbs  among  us,  and  blasphemed 

our  Lord  and  Saviour.*'     This  speech  affords  a  melan- 

oly  insight  into  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people 

er  whom   Ivan  held  his   terrible  sway.     Nor  can  one 

wonder.      Printing   had    been   popular   for   upwards  of  a 

entury  in  the  rest  of  Europe  before  a  press  found  its 

y  into  the  Muscovite  Empire,  where  it  aroused  among 

c  natives  no  less  astonishment  and  fear  than  the  first 

ght  of  a  musket  did  among  the  inhabitants  of  Zululand, 

d  was  promptly  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  priests, 

a  Satanic  invention.     Things  did  not  improve  during 

e  succeeding    ages.     Till   the   end  of  the  seventeenth 

ntury  Russia  remained  almost  as  total  a  stranger  to  the 

development  of  the  Western  world  and  to  its  nations  as 

Tibet    is   at    the    present    day.     Venice    or    Amsterdam 

loomed  immeasurably  larger  in  contemporary  imagination 

than    the   vast    dominions  of  the  White    Czar.      British 

traders  at  rare  intervals  brought  from  the  port  of  Arch- 
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slender  ties  which 
\'  the  greater  force 
1  s.  view  is  correct  or 
^s  is  with  the  past- 
irom  the  seventeenth 
V  ;i  history  of  individual 
'or  of  alternate  progress 
: rated  by  the  attitude  of 
Jewish  subjects.  Peter 
Mughter  Elizabeth  expelled 
.  i  them,  Alexander  I.  favoured 
.onary  was  ever  animated  by  a 
•'iness  of  mankind  than  this 
.„sc  of  1804  all  Jews  engaged 
and  handicrafts,  or  those  who 
:^^ian  schools,  were  relieved  from 
iiist  their  race;  while  special  privi- 
lose  who  could  show  proficiency  in 
Polish  language.  Other  decrees, 
to  the  Jews  full  freedom  of  trade, 
while  testifying  to  the  Emperor's 
"^how  the  severity  of  the  conditions 
race  laboured  normally.  On  the  par- 
11. 1  the  Russian  Empire  had  received 
idition  to  its  Jewish  population,  and 
few  exceptions,  continued  towards  it 
policy  already  adopted  under  Casimir  the 
•3*ors.  The  Jews  were  pent  in  ghettos,  and 
fas  taken  to  check  their  growth  and  to  hamper 
.  Among  other  forms  of  oppression,  the 
or  Russia  initiated  towards  their  Jewish  sub- 
^VSTcm  analogous  to  the  one  formerly  enforced  by 
ms  of  Turkey  on  the  Christian  raytihs :  the 
system  of  "child-tribute."  Boys  of  tender  age 
Forn  from  their  parents  and  reared  in  their 
r  s  feith  for  the  defence  of  their  master's  dominions, 
inder  I.  determined  to  lift  this  heavy  yoke,  and,  as 
been  seen,  he  took  some  initial  steps  towards  that 
But,  unfortunately,  the  closing  years  of  the  high- 
led  idealist's  life  witnessed  a  return  to  despotism,  and 
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H  consequently  a  series  of  conspiracies,  which  in  their  turn 

H  retarded  the  progress  of  freedom  and  hardened  the  hearts 

of  its  foes. 
1825  Alexander's  stern   son,   Nicholas  L,  was  a   nineteenth 

century   Phalaris.      His   reign   was   inaugurated    with  an 
H  insurrectionary  movement,  whose  failure  accelerated  the 

H  triumph  of  the  Asiatic  ideals  in  Russian  policy.     Nicholas, 

H  imbued  with  a  strong  antipathy  to  all  that  was  Occidental, 

H  and    convinced    that    the    greatness    of    Russia    abroad 

^P  depended  on   tyranny   at   home,   set  himself  the  task  oi 

undoing  the  little  his  predecessors  had  done  in  the  way 
i8jo  and  of  reform.  The  Poles  and  the  Hungarians  experienced 
•848  his  relentless  severity  in  a  manner  which,  while  filling 
Europe  with  horror,  inspired  little  inclination  for  inter- 
ference. In  perfect  consonance  with  the  character  and 
the  principles  of  Nicholas  was  his  treatment  of  the  Jews, 
who,  under  him,  lost  all  the  poor  privileges  conferred 
upon  them  by  his  father,  and  were  not  only  condemned 
again  to  the  old  sorrows  of  servitude,  but  by  a  speciil 
ukase^  published  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1828, 
they  were  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  the  military 
conscription. 

Under  Alexander  II.,  the  Czar  Liberator,  some  of  those 
oppressive  measures  were  mitigated,  and  permission  was 
granted  for  three  Jews  to  settle  at  each  railway  station. 
But  the  improvement,  limited  as  it  was,  did  not  Iwt 
long.  Like  some  of  his  ancestors,  Alexander  II.  vacil- 
lated between  the  two  antagonistic  forces  which  wrestle 
for  mastery  in  Russia  :  the  party  of  progress  and  freedom 
and  the  party  of  reaction  and  despotism.  Devoid  of 
initiative  and  strength  of  purpose  himself,  this  amiable 
ruler  was  led  now  to  right,  now  to  left.  The  disasters 
of  the  Crimean  War  had  already  shown  that  absolutism 
had  failed  in  the  one  thing  which  justified  its  existence- 
military  efficiency.  If  Russia  could  not  achieve  foreign 
supremacy,  she  ought  at  least  to  secure  domestic  prosperity. 
The  party  of  progress  carried  the  day,  and  the  Emperor 
"855  Nicholas  with  it,  who,  however,  did  not  live  to  workout 
his  repentance,  but  left  the  task  to  his  son.  As  early  ^ 
1856  Alexander  IL  had  a  plan  of  a  Constitution  drawn 
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^^^^                 design    was    postponed    owing    to    more  1 

^^^t^                   The  years  1 861-1864,  however,  witnessed  , 
^^^                  on  of  the  serfs,  the  abolition  of  the  terrible 

•'irnent  by  the  knout,  the  institution  of  the  I 

ovincial  assemblies,  and  other  measures  of  , 
awakened  the  hopes  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
[people.      Svobodnaya   Rossia — Free  Russia — 

.  man's  lips.     A  new  era  had  dawned  for  the  ' 
masses  of  the   Empire.     The  Polish  rebellion  J 863 

this    enthusiasm    from    internal    reform    to    the  1 

^r   the   Fatherland  against  its  hereditary  enemy,  | 

ivas    suspected,    was    aided    by    some    foreign  I 

.  y   success   abroad    presupposes   union  at   home,  1 

n   often   means   the    sacrifice   of  the   individual 

interests  and    rights.      This   common    historical  | 

f;on  now  received  a  fresh   illustration.     Victory  I 

dway  all   the   blessings  conferred    by   defeat.     The  I 

were  crushed,  and  with  them  the  budding  liberty  I 

ic   Russians.     The  people  and   the  press,  in  calling  I 

fer  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  supposed  enemy  of  their  I 

country,  were  unwittingly  advocating  their  own  doom —  I 

in  extinguishing  Poland,  they  extinguished  the  last  hope  I 

of  their    country *s    happiness.      For    the    defeat   of  the  I 

^*-''"   decided   the   struggle   in   favour  of  despotism,  all  I 

nes  of  constitutional    reform    were   abandoned,   and  I 

Alexander  II/s  reign  closed  as  Alexander  I/s  had  done:  I 

in  a  craven  recantation  of  the  principles  which  had  dis-  I 

tinguished  its  beginning.     This  backsliding  created  bitter  I 

disappointment    in    the   hearts  of  all    Russian   friends  of  I 

liberty,  and  drove  the  more  desperate  among  them  to  the  1 

declaration  of  a  war  which  culminated  in  the  unfortunate  1881        ' 

monarch's  murder.     The  crime  of  the  Nihilists,  however,  March  13 

defeated    its   own    object    and    ruined    the    cause    it    was 

meant  to  serve.     At  the  very  moment  of  his  death  the 

Czar   was  actually   meditating   a   plan   for  some   form   of 

representative  government,  to  begin  with  the  convocation 

of  an   Assembly  of  Notables.     The  intention  died  with 

him.     Henceforth  the  relations  between  the  Government 

and  the  governed  are  more  than  ever  marked  by  mutual 
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distrust.^  The  assassination  of  the  humane  Emp>cror,  far 
from  weakening,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  champions 
of  autocracy  and  intolerance,  and  these  champions  were 
reinforced  by  the  advocates  of  Nationalism  or  Panslavism 
— -a  movement  which,  like  Nihilism,  derives  its  theories 
from  modern  Teutonic  speculation,  but  applies  them 
after  a  primitive  fashion   purely   Russian. 

Russian  national  consciousness  is  a  recent  growth-  It 
sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
under  the  stimulus  of  Napoleon's  invasion.  Hatred  of 
the  foreign  invader  brought  patriotism  into  being,  and  the 
exultation  of  victory  forced  it  to  precocious  maturity. 
The  Polish  rebellions  of  1830  and  1863  assisted  its 
development,  which  was  also  accelerated  by  the  spread 
of  education  and  the  growth  of  the  press.  The  extreme 
partisans  of  the  Nationalist  idea,  henceforth  the  ruling 
body  in  the  Empire,  were  imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Russian  nation  required  the 
forcible  assimilation  or,  failing  that,  the  utter  extermina- 
tion of  all  that  is  not  Russian.  Under  the  fell  influence 
of  that  conviction  a  systematic  campaign  was  entered  upon 
for  the  Russification  of  all  the  alien  races  which  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  Empire  during  the  preceding  century. 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Poles — brought 
about  by  MuraviefF  in  a  manner  which  earned  him  the 
title  of  "  Hangman  of  Warsaw  *' — came  the  turn  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  who,  partly  German  by 
blood,  had  long  adopted  the  German  tongue,  German 
culture,  and  German  ideals,  and  who  since  their  conquest 
by  the  Russians,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  fiarnished 
the  Empire  with  some  of  its  best  statesmen,  warriors,  and 
scientists.  The  Panslavic  zeal  for  assimilation  was  inten- 
sified by  the  fear  of  German  expansion.  Prussia  by  her 
brilliant  war  against  Austria  in  1866  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  national  edifice  which  was  completed  by  the  war, 
even  more  brilliant,  against  France  in  1870,  thus  realising 
the  national  dream  of  German  unity.     It  was  feared  by 

>This  phase  of  the  internal  history  of  Russia  since  1881  is  well  sum- 
marised in  an  article  on  '*Thc  Constitutional  Agitation  in  Russia,"  bj 
Prince  Kropotkin,  The  Hinettenth  Century,  January*,  1905. 
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le    Russians    that    the    absorption    of    the    Germanised  I 

-provinces  of  the  Baltic  would  be  the  next  step  of  Pan-  I 

gcrmanic  ambition.     Impelled   by  those  motives,  Russia  I 

inaugurated  the  amalgamation  of  these  regions  in  1867.  I 

Alexander   IL,   notwithstanding    his  personal    sympathies  I 

and    his  public    assurances   to    the   natives  of  the    Baltic  I 

provinces,   was    carried    away  by   the    Panslavic    current,  I 

which  gained  further  strength  from   the  national  conflict  ^ 

with  Turkey  in  1877. 

Under  Alexander    III.   the    period   of  partial    reform,  1881-1894. 
thanks  to  the  industry  of  MM.  PobiedonostsefF,  KatkofF, 
and  Count  IgnatiefF,  and  the  indecision  of  their  Liberal  j 

opponents,  gave  way  to  one  of  reaction  in  all  directions.  J 

In    administrative    matters    Alexander    III.,    despite    the  I 

advice  of  so  firm  a  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of  king-  I 

sKip  as  the  German  Emperor  William  L,  reverted  to  the 
methods  of  his  own  grandfather,  Nicholas  1. :  the  press 
censorship    was    revived,    the    village    communes    were  | 

placed  under  the  absolute  power  of  the  police,  flogging 
was  restored  as  an  instrument  of  "educating"  the 
peasants  ;  and  the  very  mention  of  the  Czar  Liberator's  i 

name  became   a   punishable  offence.     At   the   same   time  | 

the  work   of  Russification   proceeded,   and   side   by   side  I 

with    the   policy   of  racial    uniformity   was   carried   on   a  j 

crusade  for  religious  conformity.  Panslavism  rooted  out 
the  national  institutions  and  language  of  the  Baltic  pro-  1888-1890 
vinces ;  Panorthodoxy  stamped  out  their  heretical  and 
schismatic  doctrines.  The  Holy  Synod  in  1893,  inspired 
by  the  Imperial  Procurator,  M.  PobiedonostsefF — who, 
though  a  layman,  wielded  an  absolute  control  over  the 
Russian  Church  and  was  by  his  opponents  nicknamed 
**  Lay  Pop>e  " — demanded  the  suppression  of  Protestants, 
Roman  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  and  other 
dissenters  throughout  the  Empire.  The  thirteen  years 
of  Alexander  IIL's  reign  form  one  of  the  gloomiest 
pages  in  a  history  not  remarkable  for  brightness. 

Comparative  tolerance  followed  upon  the  Czar's  death,  1894. 
'd    high    hopes  were  built   on   the   reputed    liberality  of 
successor,  Nicholas   II.     But  these  hopes  have   never 

m  fulfilled.     On  the  contrary,  obscurantism  continued 
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to  reign  supreme,  and  of  late  years  the  Fanslavist  and 
Panorthodox  programme  has  been  vigorously  pursued  in 
the  Caucasus,  in  Poland,  and  in  Finland,  as  well  as  among 
the  Buddhists  of  the  trans-Baikal ian  district.  In  all  these 
provinces  national  institutions  have  been  attacked  with  a 
remorseless  fury  and  a  brutal  thoroughness  worthy  of  the 
Inquisition  in  its  worst  days.  The  Armenian  Church 
was  plundered,^  and  Russian  bishops  were  inflicted  upon  a 
population  whose  language  they  did  not  understand.  The 
Tartars,  once  loyal  and  contented,  were  roused  to  appeal 
to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Western  Powers  for 
relief  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Czar.  In  their  petition 
these  Russian  Mohammedans  describe  how  their  religious 
tribunals  have  been  suppressed,  how  their  children  arc 
forced  into  Russian  schools,  how  when  serving  in  the 
army  they  are  made  to  eat  food  condemned  by  the  law 
of  Islam,  and  how  they  are  compelled  to  observe  Christian 
festivals  and  to  abandon  their  faith,^  But  in  no  part  of 
the  Empire  was  more  systematically  repeated  the  process 
which,  under  Alexander  IIL,  had  achieved  the  Russificaiion 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  than  in  Finland.  Nothing  more 
inhuman  or  more  insane  than  Russia's  treatment  of  that 
country  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  The  constitution 
of  Finland,  which  Alexander  I.  on  annexing  the  country 
in  1809  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  respect,  was 
abolished  ;  its  press  was  silenced  ;  its  University  degraded; 
its  religion  trampled  under  foot ;  its  best  men  were 
1899-1903  banished ;  and  all  means  were  employed  in  the  patriotic 
endeavour  to  grind  down  this  highly  cultured,  but  non- 
Slavonic  and  non-Orthodox,  province  of  the  north  to  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire ;  with  the  result  that  the 
most  loyal  and  prosperous  section  of  the  Czar's  subjects 
has  been  turned  into  the  most  disloyal  and  miserable. 
Thus    Germans,    Esthonians,   Poles,    Finns,    Circassians, 

^  See  Memorandum  of  the  Armenian  Patriarchate,  protesting  against 
the  edict  of  spoliation,  issued  on  June  1  z-25,  19039  in  Arwums, 
October  and  November,  1906. 

2  Sec  A.  Vambcry,  *'The  Awakening  of  the  Tartars,"  TJir  l*i imtttntk 
Cenfuty,  February,    1905. 
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If  the  treatment  of  Israel  in  various  countries  may 
taken  as  an  index  to  their  respective  progress  on  the 
to  civilisation,  Russia  must  be  pronounced  as  standing  at 
this  hour  where  England  stood  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In    1 88 1    a  violent   outbreak   of  anti-Jewish  feelings 
encouraged  by  the  Nationalist  newspapers,  on  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Nihilists  on  the  other,  led  to  much  bloodshe<^ 
and  to  the  destruction   of  Jewish   property  and   life  ii 
the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  Russia,  especiall] 
in    Russian    Poland.     Many    causes    contributed    to   th( 
explosion.     For  years  past,  indeed  since  the  abolition  oi 
serfdom,  the  peasantry,  especially  in  South   Russia,  had 
been  deteriorating  both  materially  and  morally.     A  con 
temporary  observer  thus  describes  the  state  of  things  on 
the  eve  of  the  event :  *'The  bad  harvests  in  the  successioa 
of  years  immediately  preceding  1881,  and  the  accompany- 
ing  ravages  of  a  virulent  and  widespread  cattle  plague, 
have  completed   the   misery  which    idleness    and   impro- 
vidence were    steadily    producing;    and    the    removal  of 
restraint,  the  separation   of  families,  and  the  assemblagt 
of  large  numbers  of  the  most  ignorant  classes  amid  the 
strange  scenes  of  town  and  camp  life,  have  unsettled  their 
minds  and   degraded    their  morals."     After   relating  the 
effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  relations  between  peasant 
and  landlord,  the  writer  proceeds  to  explain   some  of  the 
causes    of    the    peasant's    ill-feeling    towards    the    Jew. 
**  Besides  the  landlord,  there  is  another  class  in  the  south 
and  west  by  whom  the  peasant  thinks  that   he   has  been 
defrauded.     The    Jews,    whom    Government    restrictions 
prevent   from  becoming  agriculturists,  and  who  are  de- 
barred   from    accepting    employment    in    any    ordinary 
industrial    establishment,    by    the    fact    of    their    Sabbath 
limiting  them   to  four  and  a  half  days  of  labour  during 
the    Christian    week,    have    from    necessity    turned    their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  trade.     The  improvidence 
of  the  agriculturist  and  his  want  of  capital  have  rendered 
the    assistance    of  a    money-lender    and    middleman    an 
absolute  necessity  to  him,  and  this  requirement  has  been 
naturally   supplied  by  the   presence  of  the   Jew,  whose 
sobriety,  thrift,  energy,  and  commercial   instincts   render 
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tcially  fit  for  the  vocation.  The  more  im- 
t  the  peasantry,  the  greater  are  the  immediate 
f  the  Jews,  and  whilst  the  former  have  become 
impoverished,  many  of  the  latter  have  acquired 
Svc  wealth.  There  is  nothing  astonishing,  thcre- 
fce  ill-feeling  which  has  arisen  towards  the  Jews, 
ill-feeling  has  been  accompanied  by  the  persuasion 
fe  must  be  a  special  injustice  in  the  superior 
prosperity  of  a  race  whom  the  Government,  by 
nslation,  had  emphatically  marked  out  as  inferior 
aristians.  Religious  fenaticism  is  almost  unknown 
Uj  and  indifFerentism  is  rather  the  rule  among  a 
f  which  lives  in  amity  with  Mahommedans, 
Catholics,  and   Lutherans  alike;   but  it  requires 

hand  to  restrain  a  semi-civilized  and  poverty- 
people  from  attacking  and  plundering  their  richer 
enccless  neighbours.  The  Government  did  not 
8  strong  hand  in  defence  of  the  Jews,  and  political 

eagerly  fanned  the  flame  of  animosity  against  the 
e,  and  saw  with  pleasure  the  spread  of  disturbances 
ould  either  lead  to  a  collision  between  the  people 
authorities,  or  open  the  eyes  of  the  masses  to  the 
I  of  the  latter,  and  to  their  own  strength."* 
«nerable  charge  of  ritual  murder  was  once  more 
against  the  Jews,  and  within  a  few  weeks  all  the 
s  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  were  a  theatre 

rapine,  and  slaughter,  such  as  Europe  had  not 
1  since  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Death  in  the 
Ji  century.     The  civilised  world  shuddered  at  the 

spectacle;  but  the  local  authorities,  both  civil 
ary,  looked,  for  the  most  part,  complacently  on. 
wintry,  having  slaked  their  thirst  for  vengeance, 

rape,  and  gin,   by  sacking   the  Jewish   houses, 

shops,  and  brothels,  proceeded  to  embody  their 
s  against  the  Jew   in    the    following    series   of 

hat  Jews,  members  of  town  councils  and  pro- 
ssemblies,  vice-directors  of  town  banks,  members 

S.  Law.  "The  Present  Condition  of  Russia,"  T/U  Fortnigktiy 
prit,   i88z. 
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of  diFercnt  institutions  and  committees,  silOQid 
give  up  their  present  posts,  casting  off  the  doak  rf 
and  braggadocio ;  as  persons  not  possessing  one 
they  arc  unfit  to  hold  such  places. 

2.  "That  the  Jews  should  impress  on  their 
daughters  not  to  deck  themselves  out  in  silk,  t 
etc.,  as  such  attire  is  neither  in  keeping  with  tbor 
tion  nor  the  position  they  hold  in  society. 

3.  "That  the  Jews  should  dismiss  from  their 
all  Russian  female  servants,  who,  after  living  id 
houses,  certainly  become  prostitutes,  forget  their 
and  who  are  intentionally  depraved  by  the  Jews. 

4.  *'  To  banish,  without  delay,  all  Jews  bclo 
other  places  who  do  not  possess  any  real  property  ifl 

5.  •*  To  close  all  drinking  shops. 

6.  "To  forbid  Jews  to  abuse  the  Christians, 
general,  to  scoff  at  them. 

7.  *'  To  prohibit  Jews  from  buying  up  in  the 
the  first  necessaries  of  life  with  the  intention  of 
them  to  the  Russians. 

8.  "To  impress  on  wholesale  dealers  in  spirits 
mix  with  vodka  any  foreign  element  which  is  so 
injurious  to  health. 

9.  "  Not  to  trade  on  the  Sabbath  before  noon,  ind 
Christmas  and  Easter  not  to  trade  for  three  days,  and  1 
to  work  on  our  holidays. 

10.  "  To    prohibit    Jews   bupng    wheat    for 
purposes  within  thirty  versts  of  the  town  of  Pereyai 
and  therefore  to  remove  all  existing  grain  and  flour  siort 

II.**  To  prohibit  Jews  from  buying  up  uncut  w 
also  to  lease  land  from  private  individuals. 

12.  "The  Town  Council  is  begged  not  to  let,  and 
Jews  not  to  hire,  the  grounds  at  fairs  and  at  raarifl 
places,  with  the  object  of  farming  them  out."  * 

No    better   proof  of  the   mediaeval   character  of 
Russian  peasant's  mind  could  be  desired  than  that  h 
nished    by    the    above    document.      Even    so    hearty 
apologist  of  that  peasant  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  finds  hii 

>  Vice-Consul  WagstaFt  report,  in  Goldwin  Smith's  "  The  Jeif^' 
NimnffmU  CentMry^  Nov.   1882. 
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slled  to  remark  that  these  demands  "by  their 
mixture  of  real  and  fancied  grievances,  remind 
demands  made  by  the  ignorant^  but  suffering, 
its  of  the  Middle  Ages.*'  Their  demand  that  the 
s  should  be  forced  "  to  cast  off  the  cloak  of  pride  and 
gadocio,"  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  complaints  of 
Spanish  bigots  laid  before  Don  Henry  in  1371.^ 
«Jt  the  feeling  which  found  so  terrible  an  expression 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower  and  illiterate 
kes  of  the  community.  The  crime  itself  was  attributed 
be  deliberate  policy  of  Count  Ignatieff.  A  high-bred 
Bpcomplished  Russian  lady,  a  few  months  after  the 
B&res,  described  the  general  attitude  of  her  com- 
iots  towards  the  Jews  in  very  fluent  English,  as 
>ws: — **  Well,  we  do  not  like  the  Jews,  that  is  a  fact; 
the  dislike  is  reciprocal.  But  the  reason  we  do  not 
them  is  not  because  of  their  speculative  monotheism, 
because  of  their  practical  heathenism.  To  us  they 
irhat  the  relics  of  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  were 
he  Hebrews  in  old  times— a  debased  and  demoralized 
nent  which  is  alien  to  our  national  life,  and  a  source 
tidescribable  evils  to  our  people-  It  is  not  to  the  Jew 
I  rejecter  of  Christianity  that  we  object;  it  is  to  the 
as  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christian  emancipation,  the 
ipirc  of  our  rural  communes,  the  tempter  of  our 
th,  and  the  centre  of  the  demoralizing,  corrupting 
icics  which  impair  our  civilization."  ^ 
*he  modern  Russian  lady's  denunciation  of  the  Jew, 
>ne  as  well  as  in  substance,  is  a  significant,  though,  of 
■9C,  quite  unconscious,  echo  of  Ivan  the  Terrible's 
ier  statement  of  more  than  three  centuries  ago.*  The 
difference  consists  in  form — the  religious  objection  is 
Imised  and  the  social  emphasised  in  accordance  with 
itcrn  modes  of  expression  ;  but  fundamentally  the  two 
ranees  are  identical. 

cc  above,  p.  148.     Cp.  p.  167. 

>lga  Novikofl",  "The  Temperance  Movement  in  Ruisia,"  The  Nine- 

I  Century,  Sept.  1882.     Cp.  M.  O.  Menchikoff,  "The  Jewish  Peril 

OJKia,'*  The  Monthly  Review^  Feb.  1904. 

■ee  above,  p.  329. 
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The    Minister    of    the     Interior,    in    less 
language,  explained  the  outbreak  as  due  to  auses  ofi 
purely  economic    character.      *'  During   the  last 
years,"  he  said,  "  the  Jews  have  not  only  gradually 
into    their    hands    the     trade    and    industry,   but 
also  acquired  by  deed  of  purchase  and  leases  cotwk 
landed  estates,  and,  owing  to  their  numbers  and  solk 
they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  directed  all  their 
not  towards  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the 
but  to  the  spoliation  of  the  native  population,  chiefly  1 
poorer  classes,  by  which  means  they  called  forth  i 
from  the  latter,  which  unfortunately  expressed  itself  ifti 
violent  form.'*  ^ 

Vicc-Consul   Wagstaff  in   an   official  despatch, 
giving  the  Jews  full  credit  for   their  remarkable  int 
gence,  thrift,  and  business  qualities,  enumerates  the 
plaints  made  against  them  by  the  Russians — namely, 
"the  Jews    are  the  principal  keepers  of  drinking 
and  houses  of  ill-fame,  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
pawnbrokers    and    usurers.     As  Government  cont 
they    frequently   collude   with    unscrupulous    ofBoilJ 
defrauding  the  State  to    vast  amounts.     They  use 
religion  for  business  purposes,  *  boycott  *  outsiders, 
into  each  other's  hands  at  land  sales,  and  thus  despoil 
peasantry.     Often  the  harvest  of  a  peasant  who  has 
entangled  in  their  toils  passes  into  their  grasp,  as  it 
in  the  field,  on  their  own  terms.     They  themselves 
not  raise  agricultural  products,  but  they  reap  the  bet 
of  others*  labour,  and  steadily  become   rich   while 
prietors  are  gradually  getting  ruined.     In  their  relation 
Russia  they  are  compared  to  parasites  that  have  settled  ofl 
a  plant   not  vigorous    enough    to    throw    them  off,  i»i 
which  is  being  gradually  sapped  of  its  vitality."' 

Another  witness  describes  the  gradual  subjection  of  li« 
impoverished  peasant  to  the  Jewish  money-lender  im 
adds,  *'  The  Jews'  two  great  factors  in  dealing  with  the 
Russian  peasant  are  voi^ka  (native  gin)  and  a  few  roubles 
at  a  pinch,  and  with  these  powers  he  enslaves  and  usd^ 
him  for  his  own  ends.  Many  large  properties,  bclonj 
^Goldwin  Smithi  uit  supra.  *IM~ 
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to  influential  and  hereditary  Russian  noblemen,  are 
rented  out  to  Jews,  because  the  proprietors  find  that  they 
pay  higher  rents  than  the  Russian  tenants."  He  con- 
cludes, however,  with  the  reflection  :  **  The  real  source  of 
the  evil  lies  in  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
masses,  and  it  is  there  the  remedy  must  be  applied."* 

These  are  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Russian  Jews.  F'irst  as  to  "  productiveness,"  the  neglect 
of  which  is  brought  forward  as  a  criminal  charge  against 
the  Jew.  It  is  an  old  complaint.  The  Andalusian  monk 
of  yore  inveighed  against  the  Jews  of  Spain  because  "they 
preferred  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  traflSc  rather  than  by 
manual  labour  or  mechanical  arts/*-  Modern  economic 
science  teaches  us  that  a  country  can  dispense  as  little  with 
the  distributors  as  with  the  producers  of  wealth.  Pro- 
ductiveness, however,  is  well  known  to  be  the  pet  idea  of 
Russian  economists.  The  last  two  Ministers  of  Finance 
have  for  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  fostering 
production  with  a  reckless  energy  which  by  many  un- 
biassed students  is  regarded  as  fatal.  Everything  is  done 
to  encourage  production  and  exportation,  with  the  result 
that  the  soil  gets  exhausted,  and  the  reserves  of  corn,  on 
which  the  Russian  farmer  once  relied  in  time  of  famine, 
have  disappeared  from  the  country.*  Like  all  measures 
carried  to  excess  and  without  due  regard  to  local  con- 
ditions, the  fever  of  productiveness  is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing,  and  the  neglect  of  it  will  not  be  laid,  by  the 
impartial  outsider,  as  a  crime  at  the  door  of  the  Jew, 
cspeciaJly  when  he  remembers  that  the  Jew  is  not  a  free 
agent  in  the  choice  of  his  profession.  For,  even  if  the 
law  permitted  and  the  Jew  wished  to  devote  himself  to 
agriculture,  he  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
Russian  system  of  village  communes — an  intrusion  into 
which  on  the  part  of  non-Christians  would  be  resented 
by  none  more  bitterly  than  by  the  Russian  peasant  him- 
self.    It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Jew  could  not  in  any  case 

^Goldwin   Smith,  uH  supra.  *See  above,  p.  154, 

*For  a  full  account  of  this  and   other  aspects  of  Russian  domestic 

policy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Herr  Wolf  von  Schierbrand's  Russia  : 

Her  length  anA  her  Weakness^   1904. 
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become  a  "  producer/*  but  was  irresistibly  compelled  to 
turn  to  handicrsiit$Y  retail  commerce  and  money-len<^Qg. 

As  tc  Jewish  extortion.     The  manumission  of  chctCT 
opened  up  fields  for  money-lending  which  it  would  hr« 
been  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  of  exploiting  evn 
to  capitalists  whose  opportunities  for  investment  are  1« 
circumscribed  than  are  those  of  the  Russian  Jew.    Thil 
reform,  though  undoubtedly  beneficial  in  the  long 
was  meanwhile  bound  to  upset  the  social  fabric,  es 
in  Little  Russia^  and  to  produce  the  evils  which  gcnenBf 
accompany  a  radical  change  brought  about  in  a  country 
unprepared  for  it.     By  the  Ukase  of   1864    there  was 
created  a  state  of  transition.    The  old  was  pronounced  out 
of  date  ;  the  new  was  not  yet  bom-    While  ruining  many 
noble  landlords,  the  abolition  of  serfdom   brought  into 
being  a  vast  proletariat  of  freedraen  poor  in  manual  sidll 
and    capital,    and    poorer   still    in    resource.     Both   these 
classes,  bewildered  by  the  unaccustomed  conditions  rudely 
thrust    upon    them,    rushed    to    the    Jew    for    loans  as 
naturally  as  the  moth  rushes  to  the  candle,  and,  like  the 
moth,  they  suflfered  in  the  act.     The  Jew  had  no  cause  to 
treat  cither  borrower  with  lenience ;    but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  peasant  was  by  far  the  greater  sufferer 
of  the  two.     He  was  less  prepared  for  the  struggle.    For 
centuries   he  had   lived    under   a    restraint    which,  whdc 
stunting  his  manhood,  conferred  upon  him  some  of  the 
privileges,  as  well  as  more  than  all  the  punishments,  of 
childhood.     If  the  leading  strings  deprived  the  peasant  of 
the  freedom  to  act,  they  also  deprived  him  of  the  freedom 
to  ruin  himself     These  strings  were  suddenly  removed. 
The  peasant,  still  an  infant  in  mind,  was  invested  with  all 
the  responsibilities  of  an  adult.     The  very  qualities  which 
had  enabled  him  to  bear  his  servitude  now  proved  hi» 
unfitness  for  liberty.    His  utter  lack  of  initiative,  of  enter- 
prise, of  self-reliance,  and  of  self-restraint,  and  his  abject 
submissiveness  to  the  decrees  of  fate — all  characteristic  of 
the  serf — are  well  summarised  in  the  one  word  nitchrJOj 
the  commonest  and  most  comprehensive  expression  in  the 
mujik's  vocabulary.      It  means  "no  matter,"  and  cent- 
sponds   exactly   to  the  maiesh  of  the  Egyptian   fellah— 
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another  peasantry  sunk  in  ignorance  and  fatalistic  resigna- 
tion, as  the  results  of  centuries  of  serfdom. 

In  addition  to  these  defects  the  Russian  peasant  is  a 
constitutional  procrastinator.  He  never  does  to-day  what 
be  thinks  he  can  by  hook  or  by  crook  put  off  till  to- 
morrow. Two  of  the  most  precious  boons  of  his  newly- 
acquired  liberty,  in  his  eyes»  were  the  license  it  allowed 
him  to  postpone  his  work  as  long  as  he  liked  and  to 
drink  as  much  as  he  liked.  Under  the  old  system  "  the 
proprietor  thrashed  his  serfs  if  they  were  drunk  too  often, 
and  he  kept  their  pockets  so  empty,  and  the  price  of  the 
vodki,  of  which  he  was  the  monopolist,  so  high,  that  they 
had  comparatively  little  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
passion  for  liquor.  This  was  very  well  while  it  lasted, 
but  now  that  the  control  is  withdrawn  the  reaction  is  all 
the  greater."^  This  is  an  ample  answer  to  the  charge 
brought  against  the  Jew  as  the  promoter  of  intemperance. 

As  to  the  charge  of  collusion  with  Government  officials, 
il  can  easily  be  met.  Both  culprits^  of  course,  deserve 
punishment.  But  it  is  scarcely  fair  that  the  one  should 
be  only  fined,  dismissed,  or  imprisoned,  and  the  other 
slaughtered  or  starved  with  the  rest  of  his  nation.  With 
r^ard  to  "boycotting"  outsiders  and  playing  into  each 
other's  hands,  is  it  not  natural  that  people  belonging  to 
a  sect  which  their  neighbours  scorn  should  assist  their 
fellow-sufferers  in  preference  to  their  persecutors  ?  There 
is  no  stronger  bond  between  man  and  man  than  the  bond 
of  a  common  stigma. 

The  charges  of  immoral  pursuits  and  habits  of  depravity 
may,  or  may  not,  be  exaggerated.  But,  even  admitting 
that  the  Jew  is  all  that  his  Russian  enemy  considers  him 
to  be,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  invectives  of  the  latter  is 
supplied  by  the  old  saying :  "  Every  country  has  the  Jews 
it  deserves."  Without  having  recourse  to  the  obvious 
retort — which  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  peasant  would 
be  particularly  apposite — that,  if  there  was  no  demand 
for  the  facilities  for  immorality  supplied  by  the  Jew,  the 
Jew  would  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  supply  them, 
we  may  urge  the  self-evident  truth,  that  legal  disabilities, 
^  E.  y.  G.  Law,  uifi  supra. 
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by  barring  the  way  to  an  honest  and  honourable 
drive  their  victims  to  the  exercise  of  the  lowest 
meanest  of  callings.  The  struggle  for  existence  undtf 
such  banausic  conditions  degenerates  into  a  savage  wir- 
fare  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  scruple  or  shamt 
The  outcast  has  no  reputation  to  lose.  And,  the  niefc 
unprincipled  the  contest  becomes,  the  greater  grows  the 
necessity  for  oppression,  in  countries  where  statesmanship 
has  not  yet  discovered  less  rude  remedies.  It  is  a  videos 
circle  from  which  there  appears  to  be  no  escape. 

Accordingly,  the  undisciplined  fury  of  the  populace  ia 
1 88 1    was   supplemented  by    a   systematic    and    carefullr 
reasoned-out  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  raise  the  Russian  masses  co  i 
level  of  mental  and    moral   strength  sufficiently   high  to 
enable    them    to    compete    with    the  Jew,    the    Czars 
ministers  devoted  their  ingenuity  to  the  invention  of  new 
means  for  lowering  the  Jew  to  the  level  of  the  Russian 
masses.     The  disabilities  of  the  hated  race  were  increased. 
Jewish  property  in  the  open  country  was  confiscated,  ind 
the    owners    were    driven    into  ghettos.      It  was  enacted 
that  henceforth  no  Jew  should  be  allowed   to  live  in  »[ 
village    or  to  acquire  property   therein.      The   whole  ofl 
the    Russian    Empire    was,  with   reference  to    the  Jcwt,i 
divided   into   three   distinct  sections.     The    bulk   of  the 
race    were    confined    to   the   fifteen   provinces    known  a| 
the    ''Pale    of  Jewish    Setdement."      Those    Jews  who 
belonged  to  a  merchants'  guild  of  the  first  class  for  ten 
years,    University   graduates,    and    skilled    artisans   were 
permitted  to  move  freely  and   to  settle   in    any  part  of 
European    Russia   they    chose,    except    the    departracms 
of  Moscow  and  Taurien,  in  which  no  Jewish  worknun 
was   allowed    to    reside.       The    third    section   comprised 
Siberia,  and  that  was  closed  to  all  jews,  except  convicts. 
The  result  of  these  enactments  was  that  the  few  towns 
within    the     ''p)ale"     were     overcrowded    with    Jewish 
residents,    herded    together    and    forced    to   carry  on  a 
fierce   competition    for   existence   with   each    other.     At 
the  same  time,  laws  were  passed  rendering  the  admittance 
of  Jewish    youths    to   the  high  schools  and  Universidtt 
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prohibitive,  and  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  act  as  State 
or  municipal  officers,  or  teachers,  or  to  practise  at  the  bar 
without  a  special  license  from  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
These  and  many  other  measures  of  restriction  were 
adopted  with  the  ostensible  object  of  saving  the  Russian 
peasant  from  the  clutches  of  the  Jewish  harpy.  The 
joint   effect  of  persecution   and    legislation  on  the  Jews 

'as    misery.     But    these    crimes    proved    the    reverse  of 
neficial    to    the  very    peasants    on    whose   behalf  they 

rcrc  avowedly  committed.     In  every  village  and  town- 

lip   the    departure    of  the    Jewish    traders  and  artisans 
immediately  marked  by  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  com- 

lodities,    and    was    soon    followed    by    commercial    and 

idustrial  stagnation. 
That  regard  for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the 
»ple,  however,  was  not  the  sole,  or  the  principal,  motive 

»f  the  Russian  Government's  policy  is  unwittingly  con- 
id  by  the  fair  patriot  already  quoted.     Referring  to 

le  prohibition  of  the  Jews  from  keeping  public  houses, 
Alt  says:    "That   our   objection    is   solely  to  the   anti- 

itional  Jews,  not  the  Jews  who  become  Russians  in  all 

►ut  their  origin,  is  proved  by  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission in  favour  of  allowing  the  Karaite  Jews  to  sell 
drink  as  freely  as  any  other  of  their  Russian  fellow- 
subjects.  It  is  only  the  Talmudist  Jews  who  are 
forbidden  that  privilege.""  It  is  hard  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  sec  how  belief  in  the  Bible  justifies  a  pursuit 
which  is  otherwise  condemned  as  injurious  to  body  and 
soul,  or  in  what  mysterious  way  the  Talmud  affects  the 
quality  of  liquor.  The  ordinary  man  will  find  it  easier 
to  draw  from  these  facts  the  inference  that  the  Govern- 
ment's real  end  was  the  suppression  of  the  Jew,  the 
suppression  of  the  drink-selling  Jew  being  only  a  means 
to  that  end. 

In  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  people  towards  the  Jews 
at  the  present  moment  we  recognise  all  the  features  made 
familiar  by  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  past. 
Social  nonconformity  and  aloofness  led  to  anti-Judaism  in 
aiitiquicy.     To  this  motive  of  persecution  the  advent  of 

^  Olga  Novikoff,  ti^i  supra. 
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Christianity  added  religious  rancour,  and  the  Middle  Ages 
economic  rivalry.  The  nineteenth  century  was  destined 
to  strengthen  the  texture  of  hatred  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  strand — Nationalism.  All  these  causes,  as  we  have 
seen,  combined  to  make  the  Jew  an  object  of  detestation 
variously  disguised.  In  ancient  Rome  we  found  impatience 
of  dissent  justifying  itself  by  the  pretext  of  regard  for 
public  morality;  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  Europe  cruelty 
and  cupidity  hallowed  by  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal ;  in 
modern  Europe  we  see  narrow-minded  intolerance  and 
jealousy  trying  to  ennoble  themselves  by  the  title  of 
patriotism.  Each  age  has  inherited  the  passions  of  the 
past  and  has  increased  the  sad  inheritance  by  the  addition 
of  new  prqudices.  In  Russia  modern  culture  spreads  a 
little  way  over  the  face  of  mediacvalism,  as  the  waters  of  a 
river  at  its  mouth  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
modifying  its  colour  without  affecting  its  depths.  Conse- 
quently the  Jew  is  still  persecuted  for  his  heresy,  as  well 
as  for  his  usury,  exclusiveness,  and  foreign  extraction. 

Russian  officials  and  English  apologists  of  Russian  anti- 
Semitism  will  not  admit  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Russian  Jews  is  religious,  though  acknowledging  that 
religion,  too,  plays  its  part.  They  claim  that  it  is 
essentially  economical  and  social,  *'and  that  the  main 
cause  has  always  been  the  unhappy  relation  of  a  wandering 
and  parasitic  race,  retaining  its  tribal  exclusiveness,  to  the 
races  among  which  it  sojourns,  and  on  the  produce  of 
which  it  feeds."  ^  This  view  is  natural  in  a  modern 
spectator  of  the  West;  but  it  is  not  quite  correct,  as  it 
implies  modern  and  Western  conditions  and  sentiments  in 
a  country  which  only  in  a  small  measure  is  modern  and 
Western.  The  late  Mr.  Lecky  wrote:  "The  Russian 
persecution  stands  in  some  degree  apart  from  other  forms 
of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  on  account  of  its  unparalleled 
magnitude  and  ferocity."  It  also  stands  apart,  to  the 
same  degree,  on  account  of  its  origin.  Jew-hatred  in 
Russia   is   a   thoroughly  genuine    survival.     In    Western 

iGoldwin  Smith,  "The  Jews,"  Th£  NineUenth  Century,  Nov,  i88a. 
Cp.  Pierre  Botkinc,  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Legation  in  Washington, 
"A  V^oicc  for  Russia,"  The  Century  Magazine,  Feb.   1893. 
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Europe  it  is  largely  an  artificial  revival.  The  Russian 
Jews  have  never  been  emancipated  from  servitude,  because 
the  Russian  Christians,  with  few  exceptions,  have  never 
been  emancipated  from  ignorance  and  bigotry.     In  other 

Pwordsj  the  modern  term  anti-Semitism,  with  all  its  quasi- 
scientific  connotation,  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  Russian 
variety  of  the  epidemic.  But,  be  the  causes  what  they 
may,  the  result  is  the  same.  To  the  slaughtered  Jew,  it  is 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  whether  he  is  slain  as 
a  parasite  or  for  the  love  of  Christ.  The  student  also 
must  be  very  extraordinarily  constituted  who  can  derive 
any  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  principles  of 
toleration  made  dear  to  us  by  the  experience  and  the 
sacrifices  of  two  thousand  years,  arc  violated  in  so 
outrageous  a  manner  not  from  religious,  but  from 
** economical  and  social"  motives. 

But,  though  the  source  of  Russian  antipathy  to  the  Jew 
may  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
sincerity  and  the  depth  of  the  feeling.  An  authority  on 
the  Jewish  Question,  writing  in  i  882,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  disasters  of  that  and  the  previous  year  were 
inevitable,  and  that,  *'  unless  the  Jews  are  removed  from 
the  countries  in  which  they  have  taken  place,  we  may 
certainly  anticipate  their  recurrence  upon  a  much  larger 

t  scale."  ^  This  anticipation  was  justified  by  subsequent 
events.  In  1891  and  1892  new  anti-Jewish  riots, 
encouraged  by  the  authorities,  were  followed  by  fresh 
restrictive  enactments. 
Many  Jews  who  had  contrived  to  settle  in  towns 
outside  the  **  pale  "  were  driven  back  into  it,  and  others 
within  the  **  pale  '*  were  forced  to  quit  the  villages  and 
townships  in  which  they  had  dwelt  for  years  and,  leaving 
their  property  and  business  connections,  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  over-crowded  larger  towns.  The  persecu- 
tion reached  its  climax  in  the  winter  of  1891-92,  when 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  little  children  were 
heartlessly  expelled  from  Moscow,  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  even  soldiers  are  not  suffered  to  drill  in  the 

'  Laurence  Oliphant,  "The    Jew  and    the    Eastern    Question,"  Thi 
^intUcntk  CfnOtry,  Aug.   i88z. 
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iir  on  account  of  the  cold.  These  and  other 
►ures  of  unbearable  harshness  drove,  as  it  was 
ntended  that  they  should,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
rf  Jews  out  of  the  Empire  ;  and  then  the  nations  of 
the  West,  alarmed  by  the  influx  of  the  destitute  refugees, 
nised  a  bitter  outcry  against  the  barbarity  of  the  Czar. 

The  Czar^  however,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  own 
servants  and  apologists,  '*  remained  deaf  to  protests  of 
tfac  Lord  Mayor  or  London,  for  example,"  and  declared 
that  "he  will  leave  unheeded  any  and  all  such  foreign 
remonstrances  demanding  a  change  in  methods  which 
hdvc  been  deliberately  adopted."  In  fact,  all  the 
meisurcs  of  repression  and  restriction  which  ignorant 
foreigners  misrepresented  as  *'  the  barbarous  expulsion 
of  ihc  Jews  from  Russia  "  had  for  their  virtuous  object 
to  prevent  collision  between  the  Jews  and  the  peasants, 
to  relieve  the  latter  from  what  they  could  not  be  per- 
suaded was  not  a  Jewish  tyranny,  and,  in  one  word, 
to  secure  good  order  and  to  maintain  stability  in  the 
community.^  It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  Russian  version 
of  the  matter.  Unfortunately  a  euphemism  does  not 
constitute  a  refutation. 

In  1896  the  Jewish  Question  was  re-opened,  and  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  other  sufferers,  ventured  to  hope  for  an 
improvement  of  their  lot  from  Nicholas  11/s  reputed  zeal 
(o€  reform.  Much  also  was  expected  from  "  the  generous 
and  sympathetic  instincts  of  the  young  Empress/*  But 
these  expectations  were  not  realised,  and  at  the  present 
hour  the  country  in  which  the  race  is  most  numerous*  is 
abo  the  country  in  which  it  suffers  most  grievously. 
The  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  sentence  :  deliberate  starvation  of  body  and  soul. 

^PlWTC  Botkinc,  SccrcUr)*  of  the  Russian   Legation   in  Washington, 
•»A  Voice  for  Russia,"  in  T^  Century  Magazine,  Feb.  1893.     Cp.  "  k 
M^  "  to  it  b)'  Joseph  Jacobs,  Secretary  of  the  Russo-Jewish  Committer 
I^Sttdon,  in  the  same  periodical,  July,  1893. 

*l»  1903*3  the  Russian  Empire,  according  to  the  Statistical  TabK<^ 
^  itmixk  Trar  Book,  contained  5,189,401    Jews,  representing  04.K    5* 
\k/t  M*l  population  (115,668,000).     There  are  serious  reasons,  fcuvo'*;) 
W  believe  that  their  real  number  is  considerably  in  excess  of         tM 
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The  Jcw>   as  has  been    seen,   is    loathed    not   only  as  a 
non-Slav  and   non-Orthodox,  but  also  as  a  parasite  who 
exhausts  the  organism  on  which  he  lives.     Isolation,  it  is 
held,  by  forcing  him  to  feed  upon  himself,  will  kill  him. 
The  Jews  arc,  therefore,  only  allowed  to  reside  in  certain 
specified   quarters  of  certain   towns   in    certain    districts, 
and  are  forbidden  to  move  from  place  to  place  without 
special    permission    or    such    a    special  form  of  passport 
as   is    granted    to    prostitutes.       Overcrowding   produces 
poverty,  disease,  and  all  the  filthy  degradation  of  ghetto 
fife.     A  faint  conception  of   what  such    life  means  may 
be  formed  from  a  recent  petition  to  the  Russian  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  signed  by  many  thousands  of  Russian 
Jews :    "  Not    less    than    20    per   cent,    of    the    entire 
population    of   the  Jewish   Pale   of  Settlement,"   say  the 
petitioners,  "are  reduced  to  such  a  condition  of  wretched- 
ness   that    they    have    to    be    supported    from    charitable 
sources.       In    great    Jewish    communities    like    those    of 
Vilna,  BerditchefF,  and  Odessa,  the  number  of  the  Jewish 
poor  amounts  to  as  much    as  25  to  33   per  cent.     Co- 
extensive with  this  widespread    poverty    there    is   in    all 
the   Jewish    communities    an     enormous    labouring  and 
artisan   proletariat    that   knows   not   to-day  wherewith    it 
may  exist  on    the  morrow.     The  simple   weapon  which 
the  labourer  and  artisan  possesses  in  his  relations  with  his 
employer — the  power  of  leaving   his  work   and  seeking 
better  conditions  of  employment  elsewhere — has  become 
impossible  of  use  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  freedom 
of  movement  and  the  prohibition  of  residence  elsewhere 
than  in  the  few  towns  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement.     If  they 
do  not  wish  to  die  of  hunger  or  go  begging  Jewish  work- 
'Hen  must  submit  unreservedly  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
oy  the   manufacturers.     The   Jewish   capitalists,  too,  are 
Seriously  injured  by  the  burdensome  effect  of  the  special 
f^gulations  which    have,  owing   to  the   restraints  of  the 
^Vlay   laws,    taken   from    them    every  freedom   of  action. 
^»id    deprived    them     of    the    power    of    disposing    of 
^^icir    products    in    markets   outside   the    Pale  of  Settle- 
'^^cnt.  . 
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In  addition,  the  Jews  are  confined  to  the  most  ignoble 
occupations.  They  are  excluded  from  the  High  Schools 
and  the  Universities  of  the  Christians,  and  are  for- 
bidden to  keep  secular  schools  of  their  own.  The 
only  teaching  accessible  to  the  ordinary  Russian  Jew 
is  Rabbinical  teaching.  The  centre  of  this  education 
is  the  Talmudical  School  of  Walosin,  known  among 
the  Jews  as  the  '*  Tree  of  Life  College,"  founded 
in  1803  by  a  disciple  of  Elijah  Wilna,  a  famous  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  maintained  by  contributions  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  Russian  *'  pale."  The  institution  provides 
spiritual  and  bodily  food — both  very  primitive  in  quality 
and  meagre  in  quantity-^to  some  four  hundred  hungry 
students  who  spend    three-fourths    of  their  time  poring 


over  the   records  of  the 


past, 


and   the  other    fourth  is 


denouncing  a  present  of  which  they  know  nothing. 
Ignorance  fosters  fanaticism,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Synagogue  which,  under  different  circumstances,  might 
have  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  conciliation,  is  turned 
into  a  source  of  bitterness.  The  seed  of  discord  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  sown  by  oppression,  is  nursed  by  the 
benighted  Rabbis,  who  regard  thirst  for  secular  know- 
ledge as  more  sinful  than  thirst  for  alcohol  ;  and  the 
poisonous  plant  is  assisted  in  its  growth  by  the  young 
Jews  who,  having  contrived  to  obtain  abroad  an  education 
denied  to  them  at  home,  intensify  the  just  animosity  of 
their  people  against  the  Christian  oppressors.  The  ill- 
feeling  is  invigorated  further  still  by  the  Jewish  recruits 
whoj  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  return  to 
their  families  exasperated  by  the  hardships  and  the  insults 
which  they  have  experienced  in  the  ranks,  for  the  Hebrew 
soldier  in  the  Russian  army  Is  treated  exactly  as  the 
Christian  recruit  is  treated  in  the  Turkish  Gendarmerie. 
In  both  cases,  not  only  is  promotion  out  of  the  question,* 
but  the  infidels  are  the  victims  of  unmeasured  invective, 

^Towards  the  end  of  1904  a  Bill  was  introducal  in  the  CouncO 
of  the  Empire,  preventing  the  promotion  even  of  baptized  Jews.  But, 
owing  to  reasons  which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel,  it  wu  witli- 
drawn. — The  newspaper  Vtskod^  reported  by  Rcutcr  in  a  despatch  dated 
St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  13. 
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malice,  and  injury  at  the  hands  of  their  colleagues  and 
superiors.     They  are,  as  a  race,  considered   unclean  and 
unfriendly.      They    form    a    small    minority.      They  are 
powerless  to  protect  themselves,  and  the  officers  will  not 
take  them  under  their  protection.     The  less  deserved  the 
insult,   the  more  anxious  will  the  victim   be  to  recover 
Fus  self-esteem  by  revenge.     Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Russian  Jews  are  distinguished  among  their 
fellow-slaves  for  their  eager  participation    in   any  insur- 
rectionary movement  that  offers  the  faintest  hope  of  relief 
and  revenge  r      To  turn  a  population  which,  by  instinct 

I  and  interest  alike,  is  the  most  conservative  and  peaceful  in 
the  world  into  a  people  of  anarchists  is,  indeed,  the  highest 
triumph  hitherto  achieved  by  Russian  statesmanship. 
The  hatred  towards  the  Jew  is  shared  by  the  Russian's 
eocmy,  the  Pole,  and  for  similar  reasons — economic  pre- 
ponderance and  excessive  addiction  to  usury  and  the 
trade  in  liquor.  In  1863  the  revolutionary  Government 
of  Poland  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
Jews  in  the  struggle  against  the  common  oppressor  by 
conceding  to  them  civic  equality.  The  experiment  was 
crowned  with  brilliant  success.  Justice  turned  the  Jews 
of  Poland  into  Polish  patriots.  But  the  reconciliation  did 
iiot  outlive  the  revolution.  After  that  shdrt  spell  of 
liberty  the  ancient  prejudice  revived,  and  now,  though 
legally  the  Jews  of  Poland  are  still  Polish  citizens,  the 
Catholics  of  Poland,  encouraged  by  their  Orthodox 
tyrants  of  Russia,  vie  with  them  in  their  fierce  contempt 
»or  the  race  which  stood  their  common  fatherland  in  so 
good  stead  in  the  hour  of  its  need.  How  intense  this 
feeling  is,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  account  by 
an  English  eye-witness : 

'*To  the  Jew  in  Warsaw  is  meted  out  a  wealth   of 

disfavour  and  contempt  that  is  hardly  pleasant  to  witness. 

The   British   stranger,   however,  who  normally   lives    far 

m  any  personal  contact  with  these  huge  Jewish  popu- 

tions,  is  not  altogether  in  a  position   to  pass  judgment 

on  this  deeply-seated  anti-Semitic  rancour.      It  pervades 

all  classes  of  Polish   society,   and   finds  expression   in  a 

Variety  of  ways.     The  youth  who  obligingly  performs  my 
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minor  marketing  for  mc,  in  return  for  a  tolerant  attitude 
on  my  part  on  the  subject  of  small  change,  was  interested 
in  the  fate  of  an  egg  which  I  had  pronounced  to  have 
passed  the  age  limit  of  culinary  usefulness. 

"  '  Don't  throw  it  away/  he  begged  ;  '  give  it  to  mc.' 

"  *  What  do  you  want  it  for  ?  * 

" '  Oh,  it  will  do  to  throw  at  a  Jew/  "  * 

One  exception  to  the  mutual  antipathy  which  divides 
the  Jew  of  Poland  from  his  Gentile  tellow-countryman  i$ 
offered  by  the  upper  class  of  the  Jews  of  Warsaw.  While 
the  masses  of  the  nation,  cut-off  from  all  but  commercial 
intercourse  with  their  Christian  neighbours,  live  huddled 
together  in  separate  quarters,  fed  on  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  observing,  in  dress,  diet  and  deportment,  the 
ordinances  of  the  Talmud  in  all  their  ancient  strictness. 
a  small  minority  of  their  cultured  brethren  has  over- 
stepped the  narrow  limits  of  orthodox  Judaism  and 
identified  Itself  in  all  things,  save  creed,  with  the  Poles, 
whose  national  aspirations  it  shares  and  with  whom  it 
does  not  even  shrink  from  inter-marrying  occasionallj. 
But  this  reconciliation  is  confined  to  that  infinitesimal 
class  which,  thanks  to  its  wealth,  is  free  from  persecution, 
and  in  temperament,  sentiment,  and  ideas  belongs  to  the 
most  advanced  section  of  Occidental  Jews  rather  than  to 
the  Jewry  of  Eastern  Europe.  Besides,  it  is  a  recon- 
ciliation strenuously  opposed  by  the  Russian  authorities 
which^  while  inciting  the  Poles  against  the  Jews,  encourage 
the  Jews  to  cltng  to  their  exclusiveness  and  to  resist  all 
Polish  national  aspirations  as  alien  to  them. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  disabilities,  and  as  though  in  quiet 
mockery  or  them,  the  Russian  Jews  contrive  not  only 
to  exist,  but,  in  some  degree,  to  prosper-  Their  skill 
their  sobriety,  their  industry,  their  indomitable  patience, 
their  reciprocity,  and  their  cunning — all  fostered  by  the 
persecution  of  centuries — enable  them  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  struggle,  and  to  evade  many  of  the  reguhtions 
which  are  intended  to  bring  about  their  extinction. 
They  often  obtain  a  tacit  permission  to  live  in  variouJ 
trading  places  beyond  the  "pale,"  and  in  many  villages 
^  H.   H.  Munro  in  the  Morning  Pest,  June  3,   1904. 
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which  they  have  no  legal  nght  of  residence.  Voca- 
is  forbidden  by  law  are  pursued  by  the  conniv- 
:e  of  corrupt  officials,  and  the  despised  outcasts 
frequendy  succeed  in  amassing  large  fortunes  as  merchants 
or  contractors,  by  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  at  the 
Bar,  or  in  earning  a  respectable  livelihood  as  professors 
and  authors,  and  even  as  Government  servants  ! 

Even  culture  is  not  allowed  to  die  out.  National 
enthusiasm,  fomented  by  persecution,  and  denied  political 
self-expression,  finds  an  outlet  in  literature.  In  spite  of 
the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  Synagogue,  the  darkness 
of  the  Russian  ghetto  is  illumined  by  gifted  writers  in 
prose  and  verse,  like  Perez,  Abramovitch,  Spektor,  Gold- 
taden,  and  others,  who  have  invested  the  debased 
Yiddish  jargon  of  the  Russian  Jew  with  the  dignity  of 
their  own  genius,  and  have  produced  a  literature  popular 
in  form  as  well  as  in  sentiment — a  literature  which 
reflects  with  wonderful  vividness  and  fidelity  the  humour 
and  the  sadness  of  Russian  life,  and  under  a  different 
guise  carries  on  Mendelssohn's  educational  mission.  In 
addition  to  these  original  works,  there  is  a  vast  activity 
in  every  department  of  foreign  literature  and  science, 
including  translations  from  many  European  languages, 
and  a  vigorous  periodical  press  which  disseminates  the 
products  of  Western  thought  among  the  masses  of  the 
ghetto.  So  that  the  Russian  Jew  has  access,  through  his 
own  Yiddish,  not  only  to  works  of  native  creation,  but 
also  to  the  most  popular  of  foreign  books,  great  and 
otherwise  :  from  Goethe's  Faust  and  Shakespeare's  HamUt 
to  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Side  by  side  with  these  efforts  to  foster  the  Yiddish 
element  proceeds  a  movement  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew 
clement,  while  the  upper  classes  of  Polish  Jews  are 
actively  promoting  Polish  culture  among  their  poorer 
Yiddish-speaking  brethren.  All  these  movements,  whether 
conducted  on  parallel  or  on  mutually  antagonistic  lines, 
supply  sure  evidence  of  one  thing — the  vitality  of  the 
Russian  Jewry. 

This  success,  however,  while  affording  consolation   to 
the  sufferers,  fans  the  aversion  of  the  persecutor? 
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oo  a   periodical    renewal  of  the 

h  ts  acknowledged   that,  under 

Jew,  owing  to   his  superior 

verance,    and    tern  perancc, 

the  Russian  Christian  in  every 

it   is   the   Russian   Christian's 

r  ro   crush    him.       This    resolve  is 

Russians    of    the    highest    rank. 

^lehve.     Minister    of    the    Interior, 

to   a   deputation    of   Jews  in 

with  amazing   candour   that  the 

-  :?t  their  race  was  dictated  by  no  other 

.    -    ority  over  the  Russian.     "  You  arc  a 

4iU  the   Minister.     "Therefore,   if  free 

c^gh  Schools  were  to  be  accorded  to  you, 

although   through  worthy  and  honest 

power.     It  is  not  just  that  the  minority 

die  majority."     He  then   proceeded  to 

that  he  held  the  Jews  responsible  for 

agitation    in   the    Empire  and    for  the 

lOifKral    functionaries,    concluding   with  a 

t   threat,    and    dismissing    them    with  the 

u    need    not    count    on    obtaining   equal 

Bc  Christian    population."* 

t  feud  found  another  tragic  and  characteristic 

.J  ;i  hkrgc  scale  in    the  spring  of  1903.    It 

Jky.     The  good  Christian  folk  of  Kishincff, 

o^  of  Bessarabia,  had  been  to  church  where 

»nl  the  glad   tidings  of  their   Lords  rcsur- 

^^  joined  in   the  hymn  of  triumph,  and  then 

mi  oae    another   with    the    kiss    of    brotherly 

0    saluution,   *' Christ  is  risen!"      "He  is 

^jarC  1 "       Directly    after,    they    fell    upon  their 

whose  ancestors  crucified  Christ  nineteen 

ago.      The   Jewish    colony    was   sacked* 

4S  were  slaughtered   without   distinction  of  sex 

.mi  their  dwellings,  as  well  as  their  shops, 

:j^Jii>er$  were  seen  helping  the  rioters  in  the 

vtkw  and  carrying  off  their  share  of  the  sp 

.K«K  by  M.  Dc  Plehvc,  TJi£  Stamiard,  April  8,  1904. 
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Like  its  predecessors,  this  outrage  excited  profound 
indignation  in  many  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 
Protests  were  raised  in  France,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  Australia,  At  Melbourne  there  was 
held  a  crowded  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  the  city  moved  a 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  carried,  expressing 
"  the  meeting^s  abhorrence  of  the  merciless  outrages 
committed  upon  the  Kishineff*  Jews,  including  helpless 
women  and  children,"  and  the  hope  "  that  the  Russian 
Government  would  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  crimes  which  were  a  stain  on  humanity 
at  large."  The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Melbourne 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
meetings  held  in  Sydney.*  In  London  mass  meetings 
were  held  at  Mile-end  and  Hyde  Park,  where 
thousands  of  Jews  with  their  women  and  children 
assembled  to  record  their  horror  at  the  massacre  of  their 
Russian  brethren,  in  their  various  tongues — Russian, 
German,  Yiddish,  French,  Italian,  and  English.  All  the 
speakers  agreed  in  tracing  the  outrages  to  the  instigation 
or  the  encouragement  of  the  Russian  Government.  The 
second  meeting  embodied  its  sentiments  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"The  meeting  expresses:  (i)  Its  deep  sympathy  with 
all  the  sufferers  from  the  riots  at  Kishineff,  and  its  con- 
dolence with  the  relatives  of  the  victims.  (2)  Its 
admiration  for  all  those  who,  without  distinction  of 
nationality  or  creed,  risked  their  lives  in  defending  the 
helpless  Jewish  population.  (3)  Its  indignation  at,  and 
abhorrence  of,  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Government, 
which,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  revolutionary  forces 
of  the  people,  failed  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  cowardly 
massacre  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children.  (4)  Its 
belief  that  only  the  development  of  a  powerful  working- 
class  movement  in  Russia  can  prevent  the  repetition  of 
similar  atrocities.  This  meeting  also  sends  fraternal 
encouragement  to  all  who  are  working  for  the  overthrow 
'  Rcutcr  telegram,  dated  Melbourne,  June  4^  190I 
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of  the    present  regime  and   the  advent   of   Socialism  in 
Russia." ' 

The  conviction  that  the  massacre  was  due  to  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  Russian  Government  was  shared  by 
others  than  the  Jews.  Dr.  Barth,  the  German  Radial 
Leader,  published  in  Die  Nation^  a  Berlin  weekly  journal,  la 
unsigned  paper,  stated  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  Russiu 
occupying  a  high  position,  in  which  the  writer  says; 

"  M.  Plehve,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  directl? 
responsible  for  the  Kishineff  massacre.  He  is  a  patron  of 
M.  Kruschevan,  the  editor  of  the  anti-Semite  paper 
BessarabetSy  and  has  even  granted  him  a  subsidy  of 
25,000  roubles  to  conduct  a  second  anti-Semite  organ  tt 
St.  Petersburg  called  the  Znamya.  M.  Plehve  desired  to 
increase  the  subsidy,  but  M.  Witte,  the  Minister  of 
Finances,  intervened.  M.  Kruschevan  then,  thanks  to 
M.  Plehve*s  patronage,  was  enabled  to  draw  money  from 
the  National  Bank  without  security." 

After  asserting  that  General  von  Raaben,  the  Governor 
of  Bessarabia,  did  nothing  to  avert  or  stop  the  rioting, 
while  M.  Ostragoff,  the  Vice-Governor,  was  actually  at 
the  same  time  a  contributor  to  the  BessarabeiSj  and  also  the 
censor,  the  writer  proceeds  :  "  M.  Plehve  desires  to  divert 
Christians  from  their  own  grievances,  so  he  conducts  i 
campaign  of  Jew-baiting.  The  Czar  was  indignant  when 
he  heard  of  the  massacre.  He  wished  to  send  an  aide-d^ 
camp  to  report  on  the  matter,  but  M.  Plehve  managed 
to  dissuade  his  Majesty,  and  sent  instead  M.  Kopuchin, 
one  of  his  creatures,  who  drew  up  a  mild  report,  whid 
M.  Plehve  further  doctored  before  submitting  to  the 
Czar." 

Summing  up,  the  writer  says;  "The  KishinefF massacre 
has  nothing  to  do  with  revolutionary  tendencies.  It  is 
simply  the  result  of  systematic  Jew-baiting,  organised  by 
M.  Plehve,  whose  position  is  still  unshaken,  and  who 
holds  the  Czar  under  his  thumb  by  working  upon  his 
feelings  and  persuading  him  that  the  country  is  honey- 
combed with  revolution  and  anarchy.  No  change  i» 
possible  until  M,  Plehve  has  ceased  to  have  the  car  of 
^  Tke  Daiij  Ckrswic/e,  Jnse  xa,  1903. 
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ic. 


Czar. 


Further  anti-Semitic   disturbances   arc 


pro- 


n  American  diplomatist  endorses  the  statement  that 
De  Plehvc  was  really  responsible  for  the  massacre,^ 
ca  Russian  Prince  affirms  that  the  instigators  of  the 
ere,  such  as  the  Moldavian  Kruschevan,  editor  of  the 
arabets^  "  were  under  the  personal  protection  of 
Minister.'* ' 

espite  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  to 
escnt  the  brutal  outrage  as  due  solely  to  a  spontaneous 
explosion  of  popular  fury  arising  from  "  national,  religious, 
and  economic  hatred/'*  certain  facts  which  came  to  light 

Ipng  the  mock  trial,  held  towards  the  end  of  that  year 
[the  very  scene  of  the  massacre,  seem  to  prove  that, 
bugh  such  hatred  did  exist,  the  spark  which  set  the 
Imine  on  fire  was  not  of  popular  origin.  The  passions  of 
Hip  people  had  been  carefully  inflamed  by  a  pamphlet 
fentitled  H^'ho  is  to  blame?— xh^  work  of  an  anti-Semitic 
,  agitator  of  the  name  of  Pronin,  who  was  in  relations  with 
jthe  proprietor  of  the  Novoe  Vremya^  the  eloquent  exponent 
'of  Panslavism.  But  that  was  not  all.  Though  special 
.envoys  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
■Interior  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  though  the  Court  exerted  itself  to  prevent  the 
production  of  undesirable  evidence ;  and  though,  in 
I  true  mediaeval  fashion,  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay  the 
blame  for  the  crime  on  the  shoulders  of  the  victims — 
by  stories  of  a  Jew  s  assault  on  a  Christian  woman,  of 
the  desecration  of  churches  and  the  murder  of  priests — 
yet  the  evidence  given,  even  under  such  conditions, 
without  absolving  the  populace,  tends  to  establish  the 
deliberate  connivance,  not  to  say  the  complicity,  of  the 
Government. 

*  Reuter  telegram,  dated   Berlin,  May   30,    1903. 

*  Andrew  D.  White,  "A  Diplomat's   Recollections  of  Russia,"  The 
Century  Magazine,  Nov.    1904. 

•Prince  Kropoikin,  "The  Constitutional  Agitation  in  Russia,"  The 
Sin/ieenth  Century j  Jan.    190$. 

*  Those   were  the  words  of  the  Crown   Prosecutor  at  the  KishineiT 
Tffialy  The  Times,  Dec.  1$,   1903. 
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A  Christian  ex-mayor  of  the  city  and  another  rcspccuhle 
citizen  of  KishinefF  both  declared  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  contemptuous  and  intolerant  attitude  of  the  Chrisca 
population  towards  the  Jews  is  due  to  the  special  Icgpb- 
tion  to  which  the  latter  are  subjected.  The  ex-mayor 
further  stated  that  throughout  the  riots  the  police 
military  authorities  reftased  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
victims.  The  administrator  of  the  properties  of  Ac" 
monasteries  in  Bessarabia  and  two  other  witnesses  deposed 
that  they  had  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  police  to  protect 
the  Jews,  but  in  vain.  A  Jew,  whose  son  had  bees 
butchered  before  his  eyes,  testified  that  he  had  feUen  at 
the  feet  of  a  police  officer  and,  leading  him  to  the  spoi 
where  the  bodies  of  his  son  and  another  man  were  lying 
in  pools  of  blood,  had  besought  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  shield  the  survivors.  The  officer  did  not  mxi 
finger  in  their  defence.  Several  policemen  also  conficsscd 
that,  on  asking  for  orders  from  their  superiors,  the  answer 
they  had  received  was,  "Let  the  Jews  help  thcmsclvc*; 
we  cannot  help  them."  General  Beclcmann  deposed  thtfi 
at  the  commencement  of  the  riots  he  had  at  his  disponi 
a  force  amply  sufficient  to  quell  the  disturbance,  but  be 
received  no  orders  to  act.  "  It  was  only/'  he  said,  "when 
the  Governor  grew  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Christiu 
population  that  he  took  measures  to  allay  the  fury  of 
the  mob."^  The  myth  of  Jewish  provocation  was  also 
disposed  of  by  a  police  officer,  who  stated  that,  when  the 
outbreak  occurred,  there  was  not  a  single  Jew  in  the 
square  in  which  the  outrage  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place.  To  conclude,  *' evidence  was  given  by  physicians 
and  others  as  to  the  mutilation  of  the  bodies  of  murdered 
Jews,  and  two  priests  of  the  Orthodox  Church  testified 
that  the  report  that  the  Jews  had  desecrated  a  church 
and  murdered  a  priest  was  absolutely  without  foun- 
dation."' 

And   the  punishment  for   this   wholesale   assassinatioo 
of  a  harmless  and  defenceless  population  ? 

Two    men,  convicted    of  murder,   were    sentenced  to 
seven  and  Hve  years'  penal  servitude  respectively. 
>  n<-  Timfs,  Dec.  19,  1903.  ^ISU. 
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'wenty-two  others  to  periods  of  imprisonment,  ranging 

one  to  two  years»  and  one  to  six  months. 
'orty-eight  civil  actions  for  damages  that  were  brought 
unst  the  accused  were  all  dismissed.' 

Ivcn  Richard  the  Crusader  did  better  in  11 89. 
[One  luminous  spot  in  the  gloomy  picture  is  the  action  of 
Eastern  Church.  Not  only  did  the  priests  and  monks 
Bessarabia  exculpate  the  Jews  from  all  provocation  of 
massacre,  but  even  Father  John  of  Kronstadt  publicly 
lemned  the  dastardly  crime  of  his  co-religionists. 
[The  only  genuine  result  of  the  trial  and  of  the  reve- 
lions  made  in  its  course  was  to  intensify  the  wrath  of 
fanatical  Russian  and  Moldavian  populace,  both  of 
town  and  of  the  open  country,  who  threatened 
krisals  for  the  punishment  of  a  few  of  their  brother- 
lers.  The  fear  of  such  reprisals  forced  many 
»U5ands  of  the  poorer  Jews  of  Bessarabia  to  migrate 
the  districts  of  Russian  and  Austrian  Poland,  which 
■e  already  congested  to  a  terrible  degree,  while  those 
\o  possessed  the  necessary  means  determined  to 
ligrate  from  the  Czar  s  dominions  and  seek  a  home 
the  West.  While  the  trial  was  still  proceeding,  a 
►utation  of  Bessarabian  Jews  arrived  in  the  city. 
icir  object  was  to  confer  with  the  heads  of  the 
fish  community,  on  behalf  of  their  co-religionists  in 
ious  rural  districts  of  Bessarabia,  with  a  view  to  leaving 
country  which  had  declared  in  so  sanguinary  a 
tanner  its  unwillingness  to  harbour  them.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  number  of  Jewish  families  should  emigrate 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  join  their  brethren,  already 
settled  in  that  and  other  parts  of  America  by  Baron 
Hirsch  at  different  times,  especially  after  the  exodus  of 
1892.  Four  thousand  souls,  the  delegates  affirmed,  were 
anxious  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  quit  the  inhospitable 
country.- 

Flight,  under  the  apprehension  of  slaughter,  is  avowed 
to  be  one  of  the  objects  which  induced  the  Russian 
authorities  to   connive    at    the  massacre    and    to    profess 

^  Rcutcr  lelegram,  dated  Kishincif,  Dec.  zi,  1903. 
*  Reaier  telegram,  dated  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  17,  1903. 
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their  inability  to  prevent  its  repetition  :  "  Russian  poliq 
at  the  present  hour/*  proudly  declares  an  eminent  Ruasu 
anti-Semite,  "  seems  to  have  one  object  in  view — that 
starting  a  free  emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Russia, 
the  total  number  of  Jewish  emigrants  during  the 
twenty  years  was  only  about  a  million.*' '  Obvio 
occasional  slaughter  alone  is  sadly  insufficient. 

As  in  1881  and  1891,  so  in   1903  the  Czar's  minisien 
hastened     to     supplement     massacre     by     measures    of 
administrative   coercion.     They  decided   to    forbid  Jcwi, 
until    the    revision    of   the    laws   concerning    them   hat 
been    accomplished    by    means    of   fresh     legislation,  to 
acquire    land    or    real  estate,   or    to    enjoy    the    usufirafl 
thereof,     either    within     or    without     the     GovemmcnB 
situated  within  the  residential  ""pale."     This  decision  of 
the  Committee  of  Ministers  was  submitted    to  the  Cttr 
and   received    his   approval.      Permission,    however,  wii 
granted  to  the  Jews  to  settle  and  acquire   real  estate  it 
places  within  the  **  pale,"  which  in  consequence  of  thdr 
industrial  development  partake  of  the  character  of  townt' 
A  few  months  later,  at  the  moment  when   the  KishindF 
trial   was   drawing    to  a  close,   the   Governor-General  it 
Warsaw  issued  peremptory  instructions  to  all  the  Assiv 
tant  Governors  in   the  Vistula  Province,  directing  thon 
to    put    in    rigorous    force    the    law    of     1891,    which 
prohibits  Jews  from    purchasing  or  leasing   immoveable 
property  in   the  rural  districts.  ^ 

This  outburst  of  Jew-hatred  was  not  confined  to 
Bessarabia.  Soon  after  the  Kishineff  massacre  reports 
reached  this  country  of  further  outrages  being  apprehended 
owing  to  the  symptoms  of  anti-Semitism  manifested  bj 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  Empire. 
Nor  were  these  forebodings  falsified  by  events.  In  the 
middle  of  September,  1903,  Jew-baiting  was  once  roorc 
indulged  in  at  Gomel,  a  town  of  MohilcfF  within  the 
Jewish    "  pale."     A    petty  squabble  between   a  Jew  and 

^  M.  O.  Menchikoff,  one  of  the  editor*  of  the  Ntvt>e  yrrmyd,**!^ 
Jewish  Peril  in  Russia/*  TAe  Montkiy  Rn'Uw,  Feb.  1904. 
^  Rcutcr  telegram,  cbtcd  St.  Pcteniburg,  June  4,  I903< 
^  Tkf  f/tfirc/iir^  correspondent  at  Kicff,  under  date  Doc.  iS,  1903. 
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a  Christian  in  the  bazaar  aiFordcd  an  excuse  to  the 
co-religionists  of  the  latter  to  wreclc  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Several  persons  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  but  the  only 
details  available  are  official,  which  in  Russia  is  not  a 
synonym  for  authentic' 

The  charge  most  frequently  brought  against  the  Jews 
by  the  Russian  people  is,  as  has  been  shown,  their  aversion 
from  productive  labour,  and  their  exclusive  attachment  to 
traffic  in  goods  and  money.  The  Russian  Government 
some  years  ago  attempted  to  remove  the  grievance  by 
affording  to  the  Jews  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture. In  seven  out  of  the  fifteen  provinces  open  to 
the  Jews,  efforts  were  made  to  form  Jewish  agricultural 
settlements.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  attended 
by  conspicuous  success.  Towards  the  end  of  1903  an 
inquiry  instituted  into  the  matter  elicited  conflicting 
answers.  Three  of  the  seven  reports,  drawn  up  by  pro- 
vincial Governors,  are  altogether  discouraging.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Jewish  peasant  shirks  the  hard  work 
of  tilling  the  soil  and  only  helps  to  reap  the  produce.  In 
One  province,  the  official  document  asserts,  sixty  per  cent. 
of  the  Jews  have  already  abandoned  the  settlement  and 
turned  to  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
industry.  Another  report  draws  an  unfavourable  com- 
parison between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  farmer,  and 
repeats  the  opinion  that  the  former  takes  little  interest  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  preferring  less  laborious  occupa- 
tions. All  three  reports  agree  in  showing  that  the 
experiment  of  making  a  husbandman  of  the  Hebrew  is 
I  complete  failure.  On  the  other  hand»  we  find  a  fourth 
Governor  maintaining  that  in  his  province  the  only 
difference  between  a  Christian  and  a  Jewish  agriculturist 
consists  in  their  respective  religions.  A  fifth,  while 
admitting  the  Jew's  practical  ill-success,  attributes  it  to 
the  smallness  of  his  farm,  which  forces  him  to  give  up 
agriculture  as  profitless,  and  he  adds  that  under  favour- 
able conditions  the  results  have  been  not  disappointing. 
The  Governor  of  Kherson  states  that,  though  at  first  the 

^A  meagre  account  of  the  occurrence  appeared  in  The  SfanJarJ,  Sept. 
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Jews  evinced  little  inclination  to  turn   to  the  land,  upon 
the  revision  and  improvement  of  the  original  conditions, 
the   settlements   became   more  popular;   so  that  in    189I 
seventy-three   per  cent,    of  the   Jewish    population  were 
exclusively    devoted    to    agriculture,    nineteen    per    cent 
varied    the    monotony    of  farming   by    the    combinattoaj 
of  trade,  while  only  eight  per  cent,  were  engaged  entirely 
in  commerce  or  industry.     This  authority  expresses  tfaic] 
conviction   that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  Jew    will  devele 
into  a  successful  agriculturist,  provided  he   is  allowed 
compete  on   fair   terms  with  the  Christian    farmers.* 

An  impartial  examination  of  these  contradii 
opinions  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Jew, 
nature  and  the  education  of  two  thousand  years,  is 
good  a  tradesman  to  make  a  good  husbandman,  Hei 
too  keen-witted,  too  enterprising,  too  ambitious  to 
adequate  satisfaction  in  the  slow  and  solitary  culture 
the  soil.  In  this  respect  the  modern  Jew  is  like  the' 
modern  Greek.  The  drudgery  of  field  work  repels  him. 
The  tedium  of  country  life  depresses  him.  **  No  profit 
goes  where  no  pleasure  is  ta'en."  It  is  in  the  bustle  of  I 
the  market-place,  where  man  meets  man,  where  wit  b 
pitted  against  wit,  and  the  intellect  is  sharpened  on  tbe 
whetstone  of  competition,  that  his  restless  soul  find$  its 
highest  gratification  and  most  congenial  employment. 
He  is  a  born  townsman  and  a  born  traveller.  He  has 
none  of  the  stolid  endurance  of  the  earth-born.  Althougti 
he  can  excel  in  most  pursuits,  there  is  apf)arently  one 
thing  beyond  the  reach  of  his  versatility.     He  cannot  dig. 

The  Russian  peasant  under  normal  conditions  is  tit 
reverse  of  ail  this:  indolent,  intemperate,  improvident, 
unintelligent,  and  unambitious,  he  lives  entirely  in  thci 
present,  unhauntcd  by  regrets  of  the  past,  unharassed  by 
plans  for  the  future,  and  blissfully  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  any  world  beyond  the  world  which  his  eye 
can  see — a  very  type  of  the  earth-born,  such  as  England 
knew  him  in  the  glorious  days  of  Chivalry  and  Wil 
Tyler.  To  such  a  race  even  less  formidable  and  forqga 
a  competitor  than  the  unbelieving  Jew  would  appear  i 
^  TAf  TimrSf  Dec.  21,  1903. 
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stcr  of  iniquity.     And  yet,  there  is  abundant  evidence 

rove  that  it  is  not  the  Russian  peasants  instinctive 

thy  which  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  sufferings 

the  Jew.     The  Russian  Jew,  owing  to  his  diflference 

the  Russian  Christian  in  race,  religion,  temperament 

mode    of   living,   is    by    the    latter    regarded    with 

tempt  and  prejudice.      These   feelings,   however,   are 

the  only  causes  of  persecution.      Formerly,  as  we 

seen,    the    Jews    were    reproached    with    excessive 

iction    to   trade    in    liquor,   whereby,    it   was   alleged, 

ruined  the  peasantry  in   health,   purse  and  morals. 

charge,  whatever  its  value  may  have  once  been,  can 

longer  be  brought  against  the  Jews  ;  for  the  Russian 

ernmcnt,  since  it   established  a  monopoly  of  spirits, 

become    the    exclusive    public-house    keeper    in    the 

ire.     The  charge  of  usury  still  remains.     But  it  can 

y  be  proved  that  in   many  districts  the  usurer  is  the 

rful  Russian   landlord  and  not  the  Jew.     As  a  dis- 

nguished  Russian  Liberal  has  appositely  remarked,  '*  the 

bsurer  must   needs   be  a  wealthy  person — a  poor  devil 

like  the  Jewish  colonist  settled  amidst  the  *  Little  Russian  * 

peasantry   may  possibly  long    for  credit ;   he  certainly  is 

Rin  a  position  to  give  it."  ^ 
ccording  to  the  same  authority,  in  *'  Little  Russia  " 
t  of  the  Jewish  villagers  are  either  shop-keepers  and 
tctail  dealers,  or  cobblers,  tailors,  smiths  and  the  like, 
{They  form  the  commercial  and  industrial  element  in  the 
S'ural  f>opuIation,  and  their  expulsion  means  economic 
distress  to  the  Russian  husbandman,  who,  therefore,  if 
left  to  himself,  is  not  unwilling  to  forgive  the  Jew  the 
;01d  Crime,  and  to  forget  his  own  prejudice  against  the 
foreigner  and  the  follower  of  an  abhorred  creed.  But 
he  is  not  left  to  himself.  The  peasant's  latent  antipathy 
iis  stirred  to  violence  by  the  Nationalist  agitators  and 
Government  officials,  who  collaborate  in  endeavouring  to 
stifle  the  alien  and  revolutionary  Jew  through  the 
brutality  of  the  lower  classes  ;  assisted  by  the  artisans 
and  mechanics  who  by  the  persecution  of  the  foreigner 

'Tugan-Baranowsky,  **  Anti-Semitism  in  Conremporaiy  Kus&'xz"  TJi< 
MontAiy  ^mmp,  Jan.  1904. 
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and  the  infidel  seek  the  extinction  of  a  successful  com- 
petitor. All  the  outbreaks  of  anti-Jewish  hatred,  from 
1 88 1  to  this  day,  were  organised  by  the  police  authorities 
in  accordance  with  a  well-matured  plan  known  as  pogrom. 
The  procedure  consists  in  deliberately  inciting  by  word 
of  mouth  and  printed  proclamations  the  dregs  of  society 
against  the  classes  or  sects  of  the  community  obnoxious 
to  the  Government,  and  then,  when  the  work  is  done, 
suppressing  the  riot  by  the  barbarous  methods  which  are 
so  typical  of  Russian  administration.  The  same  process 
is  applied  for  the  mutual  extermination  of  others  than 
the  Jews.  It  is  a  process  based  on  the  maxim  divide  n 
impera — -the  last  resource  of  an  incompetent  ruler.' 
1904-05  The  disasters  which  befell  the  Russian  arms  in  the  Far 
East,  the  discontent  which  they  created  at  home,  and  the 
danger  of  a  revolutionary  upheaval  of  ail  the  oppressed 
elements  of  the  Empire  induced  the  Czar's  Government 
to  reconsider  its  attitude  towards  the  suffering  subjects  of 
the  Czar.  The  Austrian  journal  Pester  Lloyd  ventured  to 
give  some  good  advice  to  that  effect:  "During  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  the  rulers  captivated  their  subjects  by 
promising  them  liberty  and  constitutions.  Whoever 
wishes  well  to  Russia  must  advise  her  to  imitate  the 
example/*  In  accordance  with  that  policy  of  tardy 
conciliation  which  circumstances  dictated,  some  Russian 
Liberals  who  had  been  banished  for  their  championship  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  were  permitted  to  return  froffl 
exile»  new  Governors-General  were  appointed  to  Finland 
and  Poland,  with  instructions  to  pursue  a  more  lenient 
policy  than  their  predecessors,  a  decree  was  issued  order- 
ing the  Finnish  Parliament  to  assemble,  its  property  '^ 
restored  to  the  Armenian  Church,  and  other  steps  wcrt 
taken  showing  that  there  was  at  least  a  desire  to  diminish 
the  sources  of  general  discontent  by  conceding  to 
necessity  what  had  hitherto  been  denied  to  justice. 
The  Jews,  naturally  enough,  could  not  be  forgotten. 

'Some  verj'  illuminating  revelations  concerning  the  organiwiioa  w 
these  authorised  riots  were  made  during  a  recent  trial  at  St.  Petcnbuig- 
Sec  Reuier  telegram  from  that  town,  Oct.  26,  1906,  and  an  accooot 
by  the  Tti&um  correspondent  under  same  date. 
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Besides    the    danger   which,   in  common   with  the   other 
distressed  and  disaffected  subjects,  they  constitute  to  the 
Russian  State,  there  were  less  negative  reasons  for  their 
propitiation.     The  Russian    Government  was  anxious  to 
replenish  the  Treasury,  emptied  by  the  unfortunate  war. 
The   Jewish    financiers    of  the    West   constitute   a    great 
power,  and  that  power  is  known  to  entertain  a  deep  and 
abiding  hostility  towards    Russia.     Jewish  capitalists  the 
world  over  are  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  co-religionists,  and  they  have  the  means  of 
gratifying  that  desire.     Once  more  the  Jew*s  wealth  has 
proved    potent   enough    to   blunt    the  edge  of  prejudice. 
The  Czar's  Ministers  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Jewish 
financiers   by   making  a   few   trivial   concessions  to   their 
persecuted  brethren.     M,  De  Plehve  in  May  1904,  acting 
m   direct  contradiction   to  the  views   expressed  in  April, 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire  a  Bill  for  repeal- 
ing  the  law  under  which  Jews  were  forbidden   to   reside 
within  fifty  versts  of  the  Western  frontier.     It  is  true  that 
the    imputation  that   the   Bill  was   dictated   by  a  Jewish 
banker    as    an    indispensable   condition    for    a    loan    was 
strongly  resented  and  repudiated  Jti  official  circles.     The 
Russians,  in  proof  of  the  spontaneous  nature  of  the  pro- 
posaJ,    declared   that    the    Minister   had,  long  before  the 
necessity  for  loans  arose,  been  striving  towards  a  relaxa- 
tion   or    Jewish    disabilities.      This    statement    has    been 
partially  corroborated  by  a  distinguished  Jewish  gentleman, 
who  also  affirms   from    personal  knowledge  that   M.   De 
Plehve  had  for  some  time  past  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
the  lot  of  the  Russian  Jews  by  granting  to  them  every 
liberty — save  emancipation.^      It  was  added  that  the  pro- 
cess had  naturally  been  gradual,  owing  to  Russian  social 
conditions,  that  as  early  as  May  1903  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  had  passed  a  Bill  of  M.  De  Plehve's  permitting 
the  Jews  to  reside  in   103  new  places,  and  that  65  more 
had  been  added    in   the   autumn.     At  the  same  time  a 
Commission    had    been    appointed    to    examine    the  laws 
relating  to  the  Jews,  especially  those  engaged  in  productive 

*Scc    Rcutcr    telegram,    dated    St.    Petersburg,    June    13,    and    Mr. 
Lucien  Wolf's  letter  in  Tkt  Times  of  June  14*  1904. 
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labour.  These  statements  may,  of  course,  be  litenlhr 
correct.  But,  until  M.  De  Plehve's  utterances  of  the 
previous  April  be  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  it  is  permissible 
to  doubt  their  accuracy  in  so  far  as  the  Minister's  good- 
will towards  the  Jews  is  concerned. 

M.  De  Plehve  was  in  the  State  what  M.  Potnc- 
donostsefF  was  in  the  Church.  The  Minister  of  die 
Interior,  like  the  Imperial  Procurator  of  the  H<Jr 
Synod,  represented  and  led  for  the  last  two  decades  or 
more  the  party  of  reaction.  By  their  Panslavist  followen 
these  two  men  were  described  as  the  two  pillars  of  the 
patriotic  edifice  of  Russian  national  life,  which  is  raised  on 
the  ruins  of  the  other  nationalities.  By  their  opponenB 
they  were  denounced  as  the  two  ministering  demons  of 
Despotism  and  Dogmatism  under  their  most  repulsive 
aspects.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  surprise  that  the 
civilised  world  heard  on  July  28,  1904,  that  M.  De 
Plehve*s  name  had  been  entered  on  the  roll  of  Russian 
victims  to  that  ruthless  spirit  of  revenge,  whose  cult  ihdr 
own  ruthlessncss  helps  to  promote.  He  died  unlamented, 
as  he  had  lived  unloved  ;  for  a  tyrant  has  no  friends. 
But  that  he  was,  as  an  individual,  the  incarnate  fiend  thil 
his  enemies  depicted,  is  a  theory  improbable  in  Itself,  and 
disproved  by  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  At 
the  very  worst  he  may  have  been  an  ambitious  man  who, 
by  pursuing  the  course  which  he  did,  "  sought  to  win  the 
fiivour  of  the  reactionary  fiiction  which  at  present  controb 
the  Czar,  and  thus  to  fi^ht  his  way  towards  the  highest 
power." '  But  a  less  severe  estimate  would,  perhaps,  be 
nearer  the  true  one,  M.  De  Plehve  was  the  champion 
of  an  ideal.  He  honestly  believed  that  in  autocracy  1^ 
Russia's  salvation.  Though  surrounded  by  dangers,  and 
warned  by  the  fate  of  his  former  master  Alexander  II.,  of 
his  predecessor  Sipyaghin,  of  his  instrument  in  the  oppres- 
sion of  Finland  BobrikofF,  and  of  many  of  his  colleagues 
and  subordinates,  he  unflinchingly  persevered  in  the  path 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  A  man  who 
intiperib  his  own  life  in  the  pursuit  of  a  certain  object  is 

*Am^Km  D.  W^«^  «A  DiploMcS  ReraOecbom  of  Rimu,"  7^ 
Not.  1901. 
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not  the  man  to  treat  with  tenderness  those  who  strive  to 
jiwart  him.  M.  De  Plehve's  object  was  to  silence  oppo- 
Rtion  to  the  principles  of  autocracy.  He  pursued  that 
)bjcct  with  the  unswerving  firmness  of  a  strong  man,  and 
crushed  the  obstacles  with  the  relentless  conscientiousness 
of  one  who  is  absolutely  convinced  of  the  riighteousness  of 
his  cause.  To  such  a  man  political  virtue  means  thorough- 
Bess  combined  with  an  utter  lack  of  scruple  and  a  total 
disregard  of  all  moral  restraint  in  the  service  of  the  State 
nd  the  pursuit  of  its  welfare.  He  was  engaged  in  a  game 
he  stakes  of  which  were  greatness  or  death.     He  lost  it. 

But  though  the  dispassionate  student  can  have  nothing 
ut  pity  for  a  brave  man  perishing  in  the  performance  of 
'hat  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty,  he  can  also  sympathise 
ith  those  who  hailed  their  arch-enemy's  death  with 
ivage  delight.  They  saw  in  M.  De  Plehve,  not  a 
■agic  character  drawing  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of 
n  inexorable  Ate,  but  only  the  merciless  Minister,  the 
ppressor  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  their  political 
Ic^s,  the  executioner  of  men  whose  sole  crime  was  their 
ayalty  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  the  traditions  of 
heir  race.  As  the  lawyer  Korobchevsky  said  before  the 
*ourt,  in  defence  of  the  assassin :  "  The  bomb  which 
ailed  the  late  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  filled,  not 
rith  dynamite,  but  with  the  burning  tears  of  the  mothers, 
isters,  wives,  and  daughters  of  the  men  whom  he  sent  to 
he  gallows,  or  to  die  slowly  in  prison  or  in  Siberia.** 

Among  the  sufferers  from  M.  De  Plehve's  policy  none 
lad  greater  reasons  to  hate  him  than  the  Jews.  He 
■egarded  them,  not  without  cause,  as  the  most  energetic 
>pponents  to  his  autocratic  schemes,  and  his  antipathy 
©wards  them  on  that  account  was  enhanced  by  his 
ust  appreciation  of  their  abilities.  Hence  the  ex- 
reptional  rigour  in  his  treatment  of  them,  M.  De 
Plehve  used  to  refer  to  the  revolutionary  activity  of 
the  Jewish  youth  as  a  justification  for  his  own  measures 
of  coercion.  That  the  Jews  should  be  ready  to  join, 
or  even  lead,  in  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  social 
and  political  system  under  which  they  suffer  so  grievously 
is  only  natural.     Equally  natural  it   is  that  the  man  to 
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whom  that  system  was  everything  should  have  tried 
suppress  them.     The  KishinefF  massacre,  as  wc  have  sect 
was  universally  attributed  to  M.  De  Plehve,  and  when  tht 
news  of  his  assassination  went  forth  few  surpassed  the  J< 
in  their  exultation.     The  Jewish  daily  paper  Forward^ 
New  York,  immediately  organised  a  meeting  under  tt 
auspices    of    the    United    Russian    Revolutionists.     The 
demonstrators  filled  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  New  York! 
to  overflowing,  and  at  every  mention  of  M,  De  Plehvc's 
assassin,  SazonofF,  burst  into  delirious  applause.     He  w»3 
praised  as  the  worthy  son  of  a  noble  cause;    his  victii 
was  described  as   the   captured   Port   Arthur  of  Russia 
despotism,    and    the    interference    of    the    police    aloi 
checked  the  enthusiasm.* 

But,  even  granting  the  spontaneity  and  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  concessions   which   the   Russian  Governmeni 
declared  itself  prepared  tomaketothe  Jews,  they  would  ha^ 
only  affected  a  limited  number  of  them.     M.  De  Plehve*! 
plan  at  best  was  to  bring  about  the  conciliation  of  the 
by  the  absorption  of  the  better  class  of  them  and  by  th< 
half-hearted  application  of  some  palliatives  to  the  grievance 
of  the  poorer,  such  as  the  enlargement  of  the  area  wil 
which   they  are  confined,  and   permission    to  emigrate. 
The  experiment  in  assimilation, of  which  the  Baltic  provinces,] 
Poland  and  Finland,  supplied  a  sample,  was  not  one  that 
commended  itself  to  the  Jews.     But,  even  if  it  succeeded,] 
the   vast  majority  of  the  race   would  continue  in  thcii 
normal  state  of  slavery.     The  same  remark  applies  toti 
remedial  scheme  drafted  and  adopted  a  few  weeks  later  by- 
a  departmental  conference  presided  over  by  M.  De  Wittc. 
The  Financial    Minister's  association   with   the  step  lent 
colour  to  the  suspicion   that   this   newly-awakened  bene-j 
volence    towards    the    Jew   was    not    foreign   to    Russia*! 
anxiety  to  procure  fresh  supplies  of  money  by  the  assistanc 
of  Jewish    bankers  abroad.     However   that  may  be,  thi 
measures  taken  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  marked 
effect  on  the  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews.     That  relief] 

"^Tke  Zumdard^  Aug.   i,    1904, 

SLucien  Wolf,  «M.  De  Plehve  and  the  Jewish  Question,"  in  T^ 
Timely  Feb.  6,  1904. 
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the  wretched  people  could  not  gain  from  the  Czar's 
l$sion,  they  failed  to  obtain  even  from  his  fears. 

Aug.  4,  1904,  anti-Semitic  disturbances  broke  out 
atrowez,  in  the  Government  of  Radom,  where, 
ling  to  private  statements,  twenty  Jews  were  killed; 
ling  to  the  Russian  authorities,  one  was  seriously 
led,  and  died  the  following  day,  while  twenty- two 
IS  were  slightly  injured.  The  same  official  account 
rs  the  disturbances  to  the  fact  that  a  Jewish  boy 
:  a  Christian — the  blow,  it  is  said,  was  exaggerated  to 
sr,  and  the  mob  set  out  to  revenge  themselves  on 
cws.  At  PartschefF  also,  in  the  Government  of 
c,  on  the  following  day,  it  was  said  that  hundreds  of 

perished.  The  official  version  of  the  occurrence 
that  *'  the  police  dispersed,  without  using  force,  a 
I  of  Jews  who  had  assembled  to  hide  a  baptized  Jew. 
\cuffic  that  ensued  twenty  persons  were  wounded."^ 
September  4  and  5  anti-Semitic  riots  occurred  at 
I,  in  the  Province  of  Kieffi  This  is  the  official 
.nt:  "A  Jewish  shopkeeper  struck  a  peasant  woman 
■»  he  suspected  of  having  stolen  some  cloth.  Immc- 
y  a  crowd  collected,  and  plundered  and  sacked  one 
red  houses  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  shops  belonging 
Ws.  That  evening  a  party  of  sixty  Jews  attacked 
►eat  the  Christian  inhabitants.  When  the  Jews  began 
;  on  the  latter  the  police  were  summoned,  who  made 
their  revolvers,  wounding  two  persons.  The  next 
ig  several  hundred  railway  employes,  in  spite  of  the 
>ilion  of  the  officials,  went  by  train  to  Smela  from 
djacent  station  of  Bobrinskaia.  The  rioting  was 
ed,  and  the  troops  were  summoned.  The  soldiers 
use  of  their  weapons,  and  five  persons  were  seriously 
led,  while  a  large  number  were  slightly  injured, 
'  arrests  were  made."  *  In  reading  these  official 
icnts  one  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  Russian 
rnment's  desire  to  minimise  a  misfortune  or  a  mis- 

which  they  dare  not  deny.  A  few  days  later,  on 
mbcr  II,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jewish  New  Year, 

1  Reuicr  tclcgnm,  Aug.  1 7,  1 904. 

'Reater  telegram,  dated  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  12,  1904. 
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another  anti-Jewish  disturbance  occurred  at  Sosnowicc^j 
town  on  the  Siberian  frontier.  A  number  of  boys 
stones  at  some  Jews  who  were  engaged  in  their  anni 
ceremony,  slightly  injuring  a  child.  This  gave  rise  to 
rumour  that  the  Jews  had  killed  a  child.  Numbers 
workmen  marched  through  the  streets  in  the  evenii 
smashing  the  window-panes  of  Jewish  dwelling-houses 
of  the  synagogue.  Several  Jews  were  injured  by  stor 
or  knives.  Doctors  were  afraid  to  render  assistance 
the  injured,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  mob,' 

Hardly  a  month  had  passed  since  the  last-mentiom 
event,  when  a   new  outrage  occurred  in   Mohileff.    Tl 
following   is    a    condensed  description    of  the  occurrci 
by  a  well-qualified  observer  who  supports  his  statcm* 
by  references  to  numerous  witnesses  :   A  political  dem< 
stration  in  the  town  of  Mohileff  took  place  exactly  oi 
week  before  the  anti-Jewish  riots.     In  Russia  it  is  a  cru 
for  even  four  men   to  come  together  in  a  private 
without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  police, 
it  is,  therefore,  a  heinous  atrocity  for  a  crowd  to  gather 
the    streets    for    a    political    purpose.     Yet    that    is  wl 
happened  on  October  15  in  MohJlefF.     The  Jewish  woi 
men  of  the  place  assembled  by  way  of  protesting  agaii 
the  cruelty  of  the  police,  who,  without  a  word  of  wamii 
had   shot  down  harmless  and  unarmed  Hebrew  worJ 
women  and  men;  and   against  the  unjust  condemnat 
to    twelve    years'    penal    servitude  of   their  comrades 
Yakootsk ;    and   they  recorded   their  wish    that  the 
should   stop.     A    few    policemen    advanced    against 
workmen  and  tried  to  disperse  them,  but  were  themscli 
scattered  by  the   crowd.     Then   an  overwhelming 
force  marched  against  the  malcontents,  but  to  their 
gust   found  nobody.     At  this  the  Prefect  of  the  Polk 
of    Mohileff  determined    that,    during    the    mobilisati* 
which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  from  Tsukermanni 
synagogue    to    the  railway    station    the    Jews    should 
thrashed  until  not  a  stone  remained  on  the  pavement 

On  October  22  the  mobilisation   of  the   Reserves  wl 
promulgated.     According  to  law,  the  vodka-shops  shoul^ 

^  Reuter  celegram,  dated  KaCtowitz  (Silesia),  Sept.  12,  1904. 
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?en  shut  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Jewish  population 
I  earnestly  petitioned  the  authorities  to  insist  on  that 
caution  against  disorders  bei  ng  observed .  But  the 
^ps  were  opened.  To  the  Jewish  Reserve  soldiers,  who 
I  assembled  by  order  of  the  military  authorities,  the 

^  Prefect  addressed  the  following  remarkable  words 
— '  presence  of  a  great  crowd:  **  You  contemptible 
w  I  You  are  all  foreign  democrats  !  You  ought  to 
I  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Christians!  You  have  been 
ten  too  little  as  yet !  You  must  be  thrashed  again  !  " 
^Wc  may  pitch  into  the  Jews  and  loot  their  shops,"  the 
^P  said  ;  "  there  will  be  no  punishment.  The  police 
"it;  hurrah!*'  The  subsequent  attitude  of  the 
cc  amply  bore  out  this  expectation.  At  three  p.m.  a 
I  of  f>ctty  local  traders,  not  reserves,  who  had  been 
illy  gathering  since  morning,  and  were  now  led  by 

igs,  swept  across  the  city,  crying,   **  Pitch  into  the 

'  and  belabouring  all  passing  Jews  with  cudgels  and 
That  day,  however,  the  matter  did  not  go  beyond 

lulting  of  individuals  and  the  breaking  of  windows. 

me  the  less  several  persons  were  grievously  wounded 
tisfigured  in  the  presence  of  the  police,  who  looked 
approving. 

Tic  next  morning,  Sunday,  October  23,  the  panic- 
:kcn  Jews  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Police  Prefect  to 
tion  for  help  and  to  have  the  dram-shops  closed. 
Prefect  consulted  the  Governor,  and  then  told  the 
doners  that  he  had  been  authorised  to  use  his  own 
jment.  This  answer  was  construed  as  a  promise  that 
taverns  would  not  be  opened.  But  shortly  before 
n  notices  were  posted  up  in  the  streets,  signed  by  the 
ice  Prefect  himself,  informing  the  public  that  the 
>rt5  to  the  effect  that  on  the  day  before  there  had 
3  disorders  in  the  town,  in  the  course  of  which  several 
K>ns  had  been  grievously  wounded,  were  misleading, 
at  had  really  happened  was  "  an  ordinary,  insignificant 
et  brawl."  This  meant  that  the  deeds  of  violence 
idy  done   were  but  the  flowers,  and   that   the   fruits 


yet  to  come. 
Lfld  they  came  a  few 


minutes  later.     On  the  stroke  of 
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twelve  all  the  brandy  shops  were  opened,  and  alrodjlj^'^ 
one  o'clock  the  sanguinary  battle  began.     Everything 
been  organised  beforehand.     In  all  there  were  about 
hundred    houses   and    twentj'-five    shops   plundered 
gutted.     A  crowd  of  about   150  men  did  the 
sacked  the  jewellers'  shops,  looted  the  wares,  broke 
windows  and  doors  of  private  houses  which  were  t 
by   Jews,   and    maltreated    the    people.     Thej'  chotii 
poorest  quarters  of  the  city  for  the  scene  of  their 
dations,  but  they  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the 
well.     The    unfortunate    Jews    implored     the    poli 
intervene  and  save  them,  but  these  were  the  replica 
received  :  "  Be  off  to  your  democrats  I     Let  them 
you.'*     "That  will  teach  you  to  beat  the  police/'    **Y' 
have  not  been  thrashed  enough  yet  ;  when  your 
are  being  cut  we  shall  see." 

The  few  Jews  who  dared  to  defend  themselves 
arrested  and  beaten  by  the  police,  who  refused  to 
finger  upon  the  hooligans.  One  witness  says;  " 
of  the  rioters  were  arrested  ;  but  the  police  said  to 
*  Lads,  that's  enough.     Now  you  can  go  to  another  place 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  police  behave  so 
and,  one  may  add,  so   treacherously  towards  the  J 
The    motives    are    well    known,    for    the    Police 
himself  avowed  them.     Among  the  witnesses  whom 
writer  produces  in  proof  of  that  statement  there  is 
whose  words  are  well  worth   noting  : 

"  The  Police  Prefect  sent  for  me  on  October  24,  ai 
said  :  '  You  Jews  are  being  beaten  on  three  grounds, 
the  first  place,  you  sneak  off  to  America,  and  our  Russia 
have  to  spill  their  blood  instead  of  you.  Secondly,  youi 
not  devoted  to  the  autocracy,  and  you  cry,  "  Down  witk  I 
autocracy  !"  And  in  the  third  place,  you  have  no  likil 
for  the  police,  and  you  beat  the  members  of  the  fortt* 

During  the  height  and  heat  of  the  riots  a  dcputati 
from  the  Jewish  community  called  upon  the  Govcrrt 
Klingenberg,  and  respectfully  petitioned  him  to  shield  t 
Jews  from  the  rioters.  And  the  Czar's  highest  rep* 
sentative  made  answer  :  '*  That  sort  of  thing  haopfl 
everywhere.     I  cannot  set  a  soldier  to  guard  every  )fi«. 
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for  the  police,  the  Governor  publicly  praised  their 

lary  conduct,  and  a  money  gratification  was  given 

Yet  the  police  were  morally  bound  to  save  the 

Doubly  bound,  indeed,  for,  besides  their  duty  to 

lar,  they  were  bribed  by  the  Jews  to  protect  them. 

to  do  their  duty ! 

t  accusations    made   against    the    Jews,    and    made 

lily    for    foreign    consumption,    are    chiefly    these  : 

sell   vodka   to    the  reserve  soldiers   at    exorbitant 

and  thus  incense  these  men,  who  naturally  avenge 

elves  by  pillaging  Jewish  shops  and  houses.     They 

military  service,  and  then  Orthodox  Russians  have 

ire  in  lieu  of  the  Jewish  deserters.     That,  of  course, 

)crs  the  Christian  recruits  and  explains  their  conduct. 

accusations    are   serious   and    would,    of    course, 

a  everything  except  the  conduct  of  the  police — if 

rcre  true.     But  they  are  false,  and  not  false  only, 

iipossible,  as  every  Russian  knows. 

he  first  place,  it  was  not  reserves  who  attacked  the 

but    local    loafers   and    hooligans.     In    the  second 

the  Jews  could  not  raise  the  price  of  alcohol,  nor 

at  all,  because  it  is  the  Imperial  Government  which 

lis  vodka,  having  a  monopoly  of  it.     In  the  third 

c  Christians  have  not  to  serve  in  the  army  in  lieu 

fws.      The   latter  are   bound   to   provide   a   certain 

cr  of  reserves,  and  for  all  of  them  who  desert  the 

i  community  must  find  members  of  the  same  faith. 

e  manner,  Russians  must  take  the  place  of  fugitive 

ins,  not  of  Jews. 

itly,  there  remains  the  charge  of  desertion.  Is  it 
Yes,  quite  true  ;  but  then  it  is  true  of  Christians 
ews  alike,  for  the  war  was  very  unpopular.  The 
sting  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  Christians  shirked 
duty  far  more  extensively  and  successfully  than  the 
That  can  be  proved  by  figures,  and  the  following 
re  not  likely  to  be  challenged  by  anyone.  Before 
serves  were  called  out  at  all  the  total  of  Jews  in  the 
hurian  army  was  roughly  thirty  thousand  men.  In 
>bability  it  exceeded  that  number,  the  bulk  of  them 
g  in  Siberian  regiments.     It  is  as  well,  however,  to 
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state  the  case  moderately.  Now,  since  the  mobilisation 
of  the  reserves  (in  the  districts  where  the  Jewish  element 
is  largely  represented,  such  as  Vilna,  Odessa,  Warsaw, 
KiefF),  the  active  Russian  army  had  no  less  than  fiftf 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  Jewish  faith.  And  that  is  u 
enormous  percentage.  Indeed,  so  abnormally  great  is 
that  percentage  of  Jews  that,  if  the  other  nationalities  who 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  Czar,  contributed  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  soldiers,  Kuropatkin's  army  would 
have  numbered  approximately  one  million  1 

And  the  people  who  thus  shed  their  blood  more  frcdy 
than  the  Christian  Russians  would  be  excusable  if  they 
deserted  en  masscy  because  the  Jews  enjoy  none  of  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Russians,  and  they  could  not 
therefore  be  blamed  if  they  refused  to  look  upon  Muscovy 
as  their  fatherland.  But,  in  spite  of  the  injustice  done 
them  by  the  Czar's  Government,  they  generously  gave 
their  lives  to  the  Czar.  And  the  Czar's  agents  in  return 
egged  on  the  hooligans  of  all  Southern  and  Western 
Russia  to  pillage,  burn,  and  destroy  Jewish  property,  and 
to  beat  and  kill  Jewish  men  and  women.* 

These  experiences  and  the  apprehension  of  massacrtS 
on  a  larger  scale  have  impelled  the  Jews  to  form  a  grtai 
revolutionary  association  for  organised  resistance  to  the 
organised  forces  of  their  enemies,  A  secret  society— 
already  notorious  as  the  Bund — arose  in  Lithuania, 
whence  it  spread  to  Poland  and  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Its  aims  are  to  foster  Jewish  national 
feeling  and  to  protect  Jewish  interests.  But  the  pro- 
tection which  this  body  could  afford  the  victims  of 
deliberate  f)ersecution  was  necessarily  limited.  If  it 
rescued  them  from  occasional  slaughter,  it  could  not 
defend  them  against  chronic  starvation.  Consequently, 
the  exoduSj  especially  from  the  Province  of  Mohilcff, 
continued  :  The  emigrants  were,  for  the  most  part, 
Jewish  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who,  not  having 
any  means  of  existence,  left  the  towns  and  villages. 
Some  villages  even  became  quite  deserted.  In  the  town 
of  Mohileff  itself,  where  there  are  no  factories  of  any 
^Thc  Special  Commiisioner  of  the  Daiij  Ttkgrapk^  Dec  lo,  1904. 


Snd  or  industrial  or  commercial  undertakings  except 
shops  which  are  held  by  Jews,  business  was  quite 
suspended.*  Within  the  next  five  months  no  fewer  than 
75,160   Russian  Jews  arrived  in  New  York  alonc." 

How  this  readiness  to  quit  hearth  and  home,  in  order 
to  seek  a  new  life  under  unknown  skies  in  the  furthest 
comers  of  the  earth,  carries  us  back  across  the  ages  to  the 
flight  of  Israel  from  Egypt !  To  the  Russian  Jews  groan- 
ing in  servitude  the  Czar*s  Empire  is  a  foreign  land  ; 
his  religion  a  foreign  religion.  In  leaving  Russia  they 
leave  a  hotbed  of  idolatry  as  fierce,  as  cruel,  as  Godless  as 
tile  idolatry  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Syria,  or  Rome.  To 
them  the  Russian  god  who  can  sanction  such  persecution 
IS  a  veritable  Moloch.  He  can  claim  no  kinship  with 
Jehovah.  They  owe  it  to  themselves  to  escape  from  the 
house  of  bondage,  and  to  their  God  to  continue  bearing 
witness  to  His  unity.  They,  therefore,  like  their  remote 
ancestors,  seek  freedom  of  worship  by  expatriation. 
ted  as  aliens  in  their  native  country,  they  renounce  it 
as  little  regret  as  if  they  had  not  been  born  and  bred 
There  are,  of  course,  both  in  Poland  and  in  Russia 
per,  Jews  who  would  gladly  conform  in  everything 
pt  religion.  Such  Jews  deplore  the  estrangement  of 
the  Jew  from  the  Gentile,  and  believe  that  the  lot  of 
the  former  can  be  improved  only  by  the  removal  of  the 
legal  restrictions  which  perpetuate  that  estrangement. 
According  to  them,  if  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  mingle 
freely  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  they 
would  in  time  lose  all  those  characteristics  which  mark 
them  off  as  a  people  apart,  and  become  patriotic 
subjects  of  the  Czar.  But  the  Russian  Government 
in  its  persecution  of  the  race  makes  no  invidious 
distinctions  between  these  "  Assimilators  **  and  their 
sterner  brethren.  The  Jew  who  ventures  to  advise 
assimilation  alienates  his  friends  without  conciliating  his 
masters.  By  its  indiscriminate  severity  the  Russian 
autocracy  feeds  the  old  spirit  of  dogged  resistance,  sullen 
resentment,  and  inflexible  arrogance. 

1  Rcuter  telegram,  dated  St.  Petcnburg,  Sept.  3,  1904. 
Reuter  telegram,  dated  New  York,  Jantury  10,  1905. 
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It  also  feeds,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  ol 
dream  of   Redemption  and  national  rehabilitation.     Tb^ 
Russian    Ghetto    at    the    present    day    is    the    citadel   K:ti 
Hebrew  orthodoxy  and   the   recruiting   ground  for  tlic 
Zionist  movement  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel 
It  is  natural  that  it  should  be.     The  Jew  in  the  Empire 
of  the  Czars  finds   little   or  no  scope   for  development 
As    we    have    seen,    he    is    debarred    from    holding  reai 
property,  from  pursuing  liberal  professions,  from  engaging 
in   many  trades.     He  is  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,  an  outcast  among  his  fellow-countrymen.     Chronic 
contempt  and  oppression  are  only  relieved  by  periodiai 
massacre.     Forbidden   to    be   a   citizen,   he   cannot  be  a 
patriot.     He  has  no  life  in  the  present.     He,  therefore, 
lives  in  the  future.     He  is  an  uncompromising  idealist. 
The  same  conditions  which  deprive  him  of  all  induce- 
ment to  national  assimilation  also  encourage  his  religious 
and  social  separatism.     The  intolerance  of  his  Christian 
neighbours  reacts  on  his  own   bigotry.     If  politically  he 
lives     on     hopes,    religiously    he     lives    on     traditions. 
Amidst  all  his  calamities,  the  Jew  of  the  Russian  Ghetto 
is   sustained  by  the  expectation  that  the  real   history  of 
his    race    is    still    to   come.     He  believes  that  the  ruins 
of   the  Temple   will  one  day  prove   the   foundations  of 
new   greatness.      While    awaiting    the   fulfilment   of  the 
ancient    prophecies,    he  clings  to   the   tribal   distinctions, 
to    the    ceremonial    laws,    and    to    all    those    rules  of 
omission  and  performance  which   tend  to  perpetuate  his 
self-isolation.     In  the  West  the  Jews  have,  as    patriotic 
citizens  of  various  states,   succeeded,   by  generous  con- 
cessions   quite    compatible    with    true    loyalty    to   their 
traditions,   in    the  effort  to  reconcile  the  old   Jewish  life 
with   modern   political   conditions.     In    Russia    the  Jews 
are    denied    the    opportunity.       But    they    still    love  the 
land.     Therein  lies  the  irony  and  the  hope. 

Such  is  the  lot  of  Israel  in  Russia.  It  is  hardly 
better  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pruth — in  that  other 
European  country  which  within  three  days'  journey  of 
London  continues  the  Middle  Ages. 
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no  part  of  Europe  is  mediaeval  prejudice  against  the 
"lebrew  race  more  fiercely  rampant  than  in  Roumanla  ; 
or  in  no  other  part  of  Europe,  save  Russia,  are  mediaeval 
ocial  conditions  and  modes  of  thought  and  conduct  so 
ifc.  There  is  hardly  any  middle  class  in  Roumania  yet. 
n  that  country  industries  are  unknown,  commerce  is 
carce  and  the  mechanics  are  few.  Theoretically  a 
aodern  constitutional  state,  in  reality  it  is  a  country 
copied  by  two  extreme  castes  :  the  small  peasant  pro- 
trietors  or  labourers,  and  the  nobles.  The  husbandman 
[fudges  in  the  open  country  and  the  nobleman  dissipates 
A  the  capital.  In  fact^  though  not  in  name,  we  find  in 
he  Roumania  of  to-day  Froissart's  England,  less  the 
plcndour  and  the  servitude  of  feudalism.  Out  of  a 
opulation  of  five  and  a  half  millions,  five  millions 
re  peasants,  and  these,  deprived  to  a  large  extent  of 
be  rights  of  citizenship  and  of  the  opportunities  for 
df-improvement,  live  in  almost  as  abject  misery  and 
%  crass  ignorance^  as  they  did  five  centuries  ago,  repre- 
cntcd  by  only  thirty  members  in  the  Lower  House 
f  the  national  Parliament  and  by  none  in  the  Senate, 
rhile  the  remaining  eleven  twelfths  of  the  Lower  House 
nd  the  whole  of  the  Senate  are  elected  by  the  aristocracy 
f  a  quarter  of  a  million,  which  also  furnishes  all   the 

fcials.  The  one  product  of  the  nineteenth  century 
t  has  found  a  sincere  appreciation  in  Roumania  is 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census  (1899),  78  per 
mt.  of  the  population  over  7  yean  of  age  can  neither  read  nor 
rite. 
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Nationalism,  and  it  is  under  this  modern  cloak  that 
mediaeval  bigotry  loves  to  parade  its  terrors  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube. 

In  Moldavia,  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
Jews  are  first  heard  of  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though 
they  do  not  become  conspicuous  until  the  eighteenth.  It 
was  in  a  village  of  this  province  that  was  bom,  about 
T70O5  Israel  Baalshem,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  sect 
of  dissenters  known,  or  rather  not  known,  as  the  "New 
Chassidim."  Baalshem*s  mission,  when  denuded  of  tho« 
vulgar  accessories  of  the  supernatural  without  which  mm 
seems  incapable  of  being  lilted  to  higher  things,  was  a 
noble  one.  In  the  century  which  preceded  his  advent 
Judaism  had  degenerated  into  a  school  of  casuistry ; 
simplicity  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  sophistical  subtlety,  con- 
science was  stifled  beneath  a  mountain  of  formalism^  and 
faith  was  drowned  in  the  ocean  of  Rabbinical  nonsense* 
In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  decay  more  complete  than 
in  these  regions.  The  long-ringleted  Rabbis  of  Poland 
had  extended  their  lethal  domination  over  Moldavia,  and 
with  their  solemn  puerilities  had  perpetuated  the  spiritual 
sterility  of  those  districts.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the 
impression  made  on  the  mind  of  a  modern  student, 
whose  rationalism  may  dull  him  to  the  latent  spirituality 
of  the  Rabbis  and  reveal  to  him  perhaps  all  too  clearly 
their  sophistry.  But,  in  any  case,  sophistry  can  only 
appeal  to  a  people  which  has  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  intellectual  senility.  The  Moldavian  Jews 
were  still  in  their  intellectual  infancy.  It  was  emotion 
and  not  logic  that  their  soul  craved  for.  The  Rabbi* 
were  mere  priests,  the  Jews  of  Moldavia  needed  t 
prophet.  Israel  Baalshem  arrived  in  time  to  supply 
the  demand  and  to  tear  asunder  the  net  of  Talmudism. 

An  angel  announced  his  birth  and  foretold  to  his 
parents  that  their  son  would  enlighten  Israel.  After  f 
virtuous,  if  somewhat  eccentric  life,  devoted  at  first  to 
prayer  and  lamentation  in  the  savage  solitude  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  then  to  hysterical  rapture  and  to 
miracles  in  the  haunts  of  men,  Baalshem  bequeathed  hb 
^See  above,  p.   24.3. 
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tnne  and  his  enthusiasm  to  faithful  disciples  who 
ricd  the  legacy  over  Moldavia,  Galicia,  and  the  Russian 
ptlc*'  The  principal  dogma  of  Baalshem's  teaching  is 
c  universality  of  God,  His  real  and  living  presence  in 
ery  part  of  creation,  pervading,  inspiring,  and  vivifying 
Every  being,  every  thing,  every  thought,  every 
tion  is  a  manifestation  or  an  image  of  Divine  power  and 
ve.  All  things  are  holy,  or  contain  in  them  the  germs 
holiness.  This  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of  faith,  not 
of  learning.  It  is  a  revelation.  The  practical  results  of 
this  ethereal  teaching  are  love,  charity,  and  cheerful 
optimism.  For  how  can  one  presume  to  hate,  despise,  or 
condemn  anything  as  evil,  foolish,  unclean,  or  ugly,  since 
it  is  the  vehicle  of  Goodness,  of  Wisdom,  of  Purity,  and 
of  Beauty?  The  true  lover  of  the  Creator  must  also  be  a 
lover  of  His  creatures.  The  end  and  aim  of  our  life 
is  union  with  God — fusion  with  the  Light  of  which  all 
ings  arc  more  or  less  dim  reflections.  From  this 
position  of  his  doctrine  it  will  be  seen  that  Israel 
shem  was  a  typical  mystic.  He  belongs  to  the 
me  family  of  seers  as  the  Neo-Platonists,  as  St.  Teresa 
and  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  as  John  Bunyan  and  George 
Fox,  as  the  Mohammedan  Sufis,  and  many  other  inspired 
sscnters  who,  scattered  though  they  are  over  many 
countries,  many  centuries  and  many  creeds,  have  three 
cardinal  characteristics  in  common  ;  protest  against 
formalism,  thirst  for  vision  or  revelation,  and  intense 
desire  for  absorption   in   the  One. 

This  Gospel  of  Love  first  preached  "  in  the  wild  ravines 
of  Wallachia  and  the  dreary  steppes  of  the  Ukraine" 
found  many  listeners.  The  Rabbis — the  upholders  of 
book-taught  wisdom — denounced  the  doctrine  of  direct 
inspiration.  The  *'  Pious  "  retaliated  with  denunciations 
of  the  Rabbis.  The  contest  resulted  in  excommunication, 
in  cremation  of  books  and  in  persecution,  which  only 
helped  to  spread  the  new  teaching  further.  However, 
after  the  death  of  the  founder  and  the  first  apostles,  there 
arose  internal  dissensions  which  led  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
'*  Pious  *'  into  sects.  Degeneration,  hypocrisy,  and  cor- 
ruption followed  disintegration,  love  was  forgotten  in  the 
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pursuit  of  sectarian  and  selfish  ambitions,  and  to-day  the 
Chassidim,  though  numbering  in  Roumania,  Poland,  and 
South-western  Russia  about  half  a  million  of  adherents, 
are  scorned  by  the  orthodox  as  a  mob  of  fanatics,  redeemed 
by  genuine  faith,  but  deluded  and  exploited  by  leaders 
who  are  no  longer  saints.^ 

The  Jews  of  Moldavia,  already  numerous  in  the  time 
of  Israel  Baalshem,  received  new  additions  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  a  large  number  of 
Jewish  refugees  entered  the  country  from  Austria,  Poland, 
and  Russia,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  they  are  found  scattered  all  over  the  province  as 
village  inn-keepers  and  resident  traders,  or  as  itinerant 
merchants  visiting  the  rural  districts  and  buying  or 
advancing  money  upon  the  crops.  In  the  big  towns  also 
they  established  important  colonies — as  for  example  in 
Jassy,  where  they  form  more  than  one  third  of  the 
population,  and  in  Galatz,  where  they  occupy  whole  streets 
with  their  shops.  In  all  these  centres  they  live  by  trade 
or  as  craftsmen — tinsmiths,  glaziers,  shoemakers,  hatters, 
tailors,  butchers,  bakers  and  the  like.  The  southern  pro- 
vince of  Wallachia  is  studded  with  smaller  colonies  both 
of  Spanish  and  of  Polish  Jews,  while  there  are  families, 
settled  chiefly  in  Bucharest,  whose  ancestors  have  been  in 
the  country  from  time  immemorial.  Like  their  brethren 
of  Moldavia  the  Wallachian  Jews  also  are  engaged  in 
commerce,  handicrafts,  and  finance,  thus  forming  that 
industrious  and  intelligent  middle  class  which  the 
Christian  population  lacks.  These  Jews  for  ages  lived 
on  terms  or  comparative  peace  with  their  neighbours; 
the  rich  among  them  educating  their  children  at  the 
schools  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  native  nobility. 
But  these  friendly  relations  were  not  destined  to 
endure. 

As  in  many  other  lands,  so  in  Roumania  the  religion, 
the  success,  and   the  aloofness  of  the  Jew  raised  a  host 

^Sec  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  movement  in  S.  Schechter*! 
Studies  in  Judaism^  pp.  i  foL,  the  same  author's  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Nord  und  Stid,  January,  190$,  and  S.  M.  Dubnow's  article  in 
the  JtwhA  Encychptdia^  Vol.  vi.  pp.  251   fol. 
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enemies  against  him  among  the  Christians.  Here,  as 
dscwhere,  the  Jews  were  often  accused  of  child-murder 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  But,  while  under  Turkish 
domination,  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  suppress  an 
animosity  which  they  had  no  power  of  satisfying.  It 
is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Russia's  interference  loosened  the  Sultan's  grasp  on  the 
Danubian  provinces  and  the  Nationalist  spirit  added  fuel 
to  the  older  hatred,  that  the  first  symptoms  of  anti- 
Judaism  appear  in  Moldavia.  In  1804  Prince  Mourousi 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  Jews  to  hold  land,  except 
that  attached  to  inns.  The  process  of  restriction,  once 
commenced,  advanced  with  steady  and  rapid  strides, 
iuxompanied  by  periodical  assaults  on  the  unpopular 
race.  The  fact  that  the  Jews  had  gathered  the  threads 
of  commerce  in  their  own  hands  was  alleged  as  a  reason 
for  crushing  them.  But  for  this  fact  no  one  could  be 
held  responsible,  unless  it  were  the  Roumanians  them- 
selves. An  essentially  agricultural  people,  the  native 
Christians  despise  trade,  which  consequendy  has  always 
been  left  to  the  Jews  in  Moldavia,  just  as  in  Wallachia  it 
is  largely  monopolised  by  Greeks  and  Armenians,  In 
1840  the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea  to  international 
commerce  drew  many  more  Jews  to  the  country,  and  the 
ill-feeling  against  them  grew  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  their  numbers.  In  1 867  the  Roumanian  politician, 
Bratiano,  exploited  the  wide-spread  prejudice  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes,  and  the  active  persecution  of  Israel 
entered  upon  its  acutest  stage.  Religious  fanaticism  in 
some  measure,  and  racial  rivalry  in  a  greater,  lent  colour 
to  a  hostility  which  arose  mainly  from  economic  jealousy. 
Usury,  that  plausible  phantom  of  a  long-exploded 
fallacy,  was  brought  forward  as  an  additional  excuse  for 
intolerance. 

Analogous  causes  led  to  analogous  conditions  in 
Roumanians  western  neighbour,  Servia,  Under  Ottoman 
rule  the  lot  of  the  Jew  in  that  country  differed  little  from 
that  of  his  Christian  fellow-slave.  The  Mohammedan 
theocracy  recognises  no  rights  except  those  of  the  true 
believers.     Both  Jews  and   Christians,   inasmuch  as  they 
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refuse  to  accept  the  latest  addition  to  the  revealed  Wocd 
of  God,  are  outside  the  pale  of  citizenship.     But,  on  tbe  I 
whole,  the  Jews,  thanks  to  their  pacific  dispositioR  lai 
lack   of   political   aspirations,   as  well   as    to   the  dow 
resemblance  between  the  Mosaic  and  the   Mohamraoin 
forms  of  worship,  suffered  less  than  the  Christian  rayak 
from    Turkish    oppression.     The    emancipation    of   tbt 
province,   while    rescuing  the   Christian    from    ignomioy, 
condemned  the  Jew  to  an  even  worse  fate.      Under  the 
Turk  the  Jew  was  at  least  allowed  the  congenial  privilege 
of  buying  and  selling,  whereas  under  the  Christian  even 
that   consolation   was    denied   to    him.     In    Servia,  bjr  i 
curious  dispensation  of  constitutional  legislation,  the  very 
opposite  to  the  one  prevailing  amongst  us  before  1858, 
the  Jews,  while  forbidden  the  most  elementary  rights  of 
citizenship,  were  theoretically  eligible  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.     According  to  Servian  law,  a  Jew  could  be» 
Prime  Minister,  but  not  a  grocer.     He  might  make  lawi 
for  others,  but   could   not  appeal  to   them    for   his  own 
protection.     This  Gilbertian  state  of  things  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Israel  abroad,  and  for  many 
years  successive  representatives  of  Great   Britain  and  of 
other  Western  Powers  at  Belgrade,  spurred  by  the  Jewish 
charitable  associations,   had   endeavoured    to   induce  tbe 
Servians  to  grant  to  the  Jews  the  necessaries,  as  well  tf 
the  luxuries,  of  existence.     In  1875  the  Servians,  no  longer 
able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  Europe,  proceeded  to  show 
their  liberality  by  electing  a  Jew  to  the  Skuptchina.     But 
the    European    Powers  declined    to   be   deluded    by  this 
clever  display  of  legerdemain.    Our  own  Foreign  Office, 
besides  steps  taken  directly  at  Belgrade,  made  an  cfforr  to 
enlist  Prince  Bismarck's  and  Prince  GortchakofFs  power- 
ful influence  on   behalf  of  the  Servian   Israelites.     Tbe 
effort  was,  of  course,  unsuccessful.     The  German  ChaiK 
cellor    cared    nothing    for    the   Jews,    and    his    Russian 
colleague  less  than  nothing,* 

Meanwhile    similar    remonstrances    were    made,  and 
similar  results  obtained,  at  Bucharest,  until  the  Congress 

'  H.  SucherUnd  Edwards,  Sh  f^^i/Stm  PfJkiU  :  His  Life  and  Csntsfm- 
p.  84. 
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1  in  1878  afforded  the  champions  of  the  Jews  and 
m  opportunity  of  forcing  upon  the  Roumanians 
ie  counsels  of  toleration  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
rfiised  to  listen.*  Among  these  champions  none  was 
lore  staunch  than  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  was  the  one 
ilbject  on  which  the  Commander  of  the  Tories  out- 
'higged  the  most  advanced  of  Whigs.  Even  Gladstone 
I  the  most  radical  period  of  his  career  pronounced 
Ksraeli  on  the  Jewish  Question  "  much  more  than 
itional,  he  was  fanatical.'"*  Though  baptized  at  the  age 
f  twelve,  Disraeli  remained  a  genuine  and  loyal  son  of 
srael.  While  as  a  British  statesman  of  a  certain  school 
e  opposed  Gladstone's  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern 
Christians  in  1876,  as  a  Jew  he  was  working  heart  and 
Dul  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Jews.  He  also  was  con- 
istent.  By  the  aid  of  M,  Waddington,  the  French 
)elcgate  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  his  own  diplomatic 
droitness,  Disraeli  succeeded  in  gaining  over  Prince 
(tsmarck  and,  through  him,  in  overcoming  the  good 
imp)eror  William's  conscientious  scruples  about  the  pro- 
iricty  of  treating  Eastern  Jews  as  if  they  were  Christians. 
knd  so  it  came  to  pass  that  by  Art.  44  of  the  Treaty  of 
tcrlin  the  recognition  of  Roumanian  Independence  was 
Eiade  conditional  upon  the  abolition  of  all  religious  dis- 
ibilities  in   the  Danubian   principalities. 

What  followed  might  have  supplied  valuable  material 

o  Aristophanes.     To   the  stipulation   of  the  Treaty  the 

Roumanians  returned  the  astounding  answer  that  "there 

Rras   no   such    thing  as   a  Roumanian  Jew."     This  calm 

icnial  of  the  existence  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 

[>f  human  beings  failed   to  satisfy  the  signatories  to  the 

Treaty.      Thereupon     the     Roumanians    lifted    up    their 

oices  and,  with  remarkable  lack  of  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 

rotested  against  the  "  iniquity  '*  of  being  forced  to  admit 

he  Jews  to  the  rights  of  Roumanian  citizenship,  solemnly 

cclaring  that  the  Russian  or  even  the  Turkish  yoke  was 

referable  to  this  grievous  condition.     The  chief  reasons 

WW.     See  also  a  summary  of  this  period  under  title  "The  Jcvw 
in  Roumania"  in  The  SianJardj  Sept.  30,  1902. 

Morlcy,  Life  of  H\  E.  Giadstone,  Vol  iii.  p.  475  (1891). 
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brought  forward  by  Roumanian  politicians  in  justifi 
of  their  attitude  in    1878,  and  since  that  date 
even  in  this  country  by  apologists  of  Roumanian  bi 
were  based  upon  grounds  of  national  sentimentality. 
was  urged  that  it  is  contrary  to  Roumanian  traditiocil 
admit  to  political   equalit)'  any  one  who  is  not  of 
Roumanian   blood;   that   the   preservation  of  the 
of  their    race    has    ever  been   the   chief  concern  of 
Roumanians ;    and    that   the  accident   of  being  bora  el| 
Roumanian  soil  does  not  constitute  a   title  to  the  sottil 
of  Roumanian  citizenship. 

Now,  apart  from  the  facts  that  the  ancestors  of 
Roumanian  Jews  have  been  in  the  country  for  ages, 
that  many  of  their  descendants  have  fought  gallandyi 
Roumania's  freedom,  the  *' purity  of  race/  on  to 
Roumanian  patriots  are  so  fond  of  dwelling,  is  as 
myth  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  legends 
still  passes  for  history  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
the  first  place,  the  very  origin  of  the  Roumanians 
surrounded  by  a  denser  cloud  of  mist  than  that  W 
usually  surrounds  the  origin  of  nations.  That 
language  is  akin  to  Latin  is  no  more  certain  proof  of 
Roman  descent  which  they  claim  than  is  the 
kinship  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  to  the  t 
of  ancient  Rome  a  proof  of  the  Latin  origin  of  the  m 
Spaniards^  Portuguese,  and  Frenchmen.  But,  even 
ing  that  Rome  is^  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  recent  Rou 
Minister,  "  le  berceau  de  leur  race,"  the  original  n 
of  Roman  colonists  has  undergone  in  the  course  ot  ago 
such  matrimonial  vicissitudes  as  must  have  caused  tk 
blood  to  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  i  ts  primitiw 
"  purity."  The  Roman  settlers  found  the  country  alrcadr 
peopled  by  an  alien  race.  Ovid,  banished  by  Augustus  10 
Tomi  on  the  Black  Sea — near  the  modern  town  of 
Kustendje— ^lescribes  the  district  as  one  inhabited  hf 
17  A.D.  savages.  All  his  letters  from  the  country  during  his  teo 
years'  exile  are  one  long  lament  over  his  hard  fate.  He 
dwells  again  and  again  on  the  bitterness  of  the  lot  whicfc 
has  cast  him  among  people  who  do  not  understand  Litin, 
he  expresses  the  fear  that  he  will  gradually  forget  his  awn 
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DC,  and  his  whole  corresportdencc  is  an  alternate  wail 
ic  horrors  of  barbarous  warfare  and  the  hardships  of 
arous  life. 

Dwards  the  end  of  the  first  century  Trajan  con- 
ed Dacia,  the  modern  Wallachia,  and,  in  pursuance 
the  old  Roman  policy,  the  conquerors  endca- 
"td  to  confirm  their  hold  upon  the  country  by  the 
cmcnt  of  Latin  colonists  and  by  the  introduction 
he  Latin  language.  The  Latinisation  of  Dacia  was, 
ever,  interrupted  by  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  a  i^o  a.d. 
ike  horde  lured  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  where  the 
cful  peasantry  of  Dacia  had  sown  under  the  protection 
he  Roman  eagles.  They  met  with  no  opposition  in 
newly  and  imperfectly  settled  province  ;  and  this 
nee  of  opposition  is  the  best  proof  of  the  precarious 
re  of  the  Roman  rule  and  of  the  paucity  of  the 
lan  settlers.  Twenty  years  later  the  Emperor  Aurelian, 
inced  of  the  impossibility  of  holding  the  country, 
quished  it  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  Upon  the 
jiatton  of  Dacia  most  of  the  Roman  subjects  crossed 
Danube  and  settled  in  the  region  stretching  from  the 
*s  southern  bank,  and  then  was  formed  the  new 
t  which  corresponds  to  modern  Bulgaria.  The  old 
try  of  the  same  name  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
jbe  retained,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  its  inhabi- 
,  but  the  mere  fact  of  their  consenting  to  serve 
othic  master,  when  the  option  to  remain  under 
lan  rule  was  open  to  them,  shows  how  feeble  the 
lan  element  must  have  been  among  them.  This 
Jation  was  gradually  blended  with  the  dominant 
nc  tribe,  and  there  was  formed  an  independent  state 
jited  by  a  mixed  race  which*  characteristically  enough, 
led  the  renown  of  a  Scandinavian  origin,  or  descent 
I  the  old  indigenous  "  savage  Getae  "  whom  Ovid  has 
ortalised  in  his  Pontic  Epistles.  Interest  promoted 
cful  relations,  and  even  alliance,  with  the  Roman 
>tre,  and  thus  the  Roman  language  continued  to  be 
d  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
et  another  hundred  years  have  passed  by,  and  a  new 
Ic   of  barbarians,   even    more    fierce    and    monstrous. 
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overthrew  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who  in  abject 
implored  the   Emperor  Valens   to   permit  them  to 
375  *-D.  the  river  and  settle  in  Thrace.     Valens,  hoping  to 

the  stability  of  his  Empire  by   enlisting   the  scrvicB 

new    and    hardy    subjects,    granted    the    request  of^BDooi 

Goths,    though    not    without    hesitation   and    misp" 

The   barbarians   crossed   the  Danube   to  find  tb 

compelled    to   part   with    their   arms   and    their  ci 

This  harsh  demand,  justified   though   it   may  hive 

as  a  precautionary   measure,   excited    the  indignatiM 

the  immigrants,  who  tried  to  force  a  passage  in  di 

of  the   Roman   legions.     The   latter    met    violence 

violence,    until    an     Imperial    order    reached   then 

transport  the  new-comers  across  the  river.    The 

was  stormy,  and  many  were  drowned,  but  there  si 

a  number  sufficient  to  rout  the   Imperial  troops 

turn    the    Eastern    Empire    into    a    field    of 

rapine,  and  ruin.^ 

Such  are  the  titles  upon  which  the  modern  RouiMWrt 
have   always    based    their    claims   to   a    Roman  pip^ 
First,   it    is   to   be    observed    that    the    term   R 
includes  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia,  thcl 
Dacia,  occupied  for  a  while  by  the  Roman  legions,  Wt 
the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia,  over  whom  the  Roman  w 
bore  sway.     Secondly,  even  in  Dacia,  how  many  of 
original  Romans  were  there  left  after  the  double  cv 
tion   and   conquest    of  the   province  ?     Nor   did  m 
improve    after    the    fourth    century.      Roumania  is 
highway    over    which,    during    the    last    fifteen    hunditi 
years,  wave  after  wave  of  Goth,  Hun,  Avar,   Slav,  ud 
Bulgar    has    poured    on    Its    southward    course;    and  ll 
must  be  a  truly  extraordinary  flood  that  leaves  no  alh- 
vial    deposit    behind    it.      If    to    these    inundations  be 
added    the    Greek    element    which,    though    never  very 
numerous,    exercised    a     powerful     influence     over    the 
country    during     the    Ottoman     domination,    it    would 
need    exceptionally    robust    faith    to    uphold    the    paritf 
doctrine. 

'The  story  is  related  at  length    by  Gibbon,  DtfJiwe  mtd  Fai^m^ 
RmoM  Empire^  Ch.  ixvi. 
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act,  the  quantity  of  foreign  blood  in  Roumania  is 
Ittested  by  the  features  of  the  modern  Roumanian 
(  and  by  the  Roumanian  language  itself.  This 
rc»  besides  a  large  admixture  of  Slavonic  words 
ioms  which  the  professors  of  Bucharest  have  been 
\y  endeavouring  to  eliminate,  is  phonetically  very 
related  to  the  Slavonic  dialects  of  the  neighbour- 
ind  until  two  generations  ago  was  actually  written 
fonic  characters.  It  was  about  1848— the  annus 
is  of  Continental  Nationalism — that  the  Latin 
St  was  introduced^  but,  despite  the  strenuous 
ns  of  patriotic  pedants,  even  this  alphabet  had 
modiiied  so  as  to  meet  the  phonetic  requirements 
»Latin  throats,*  and  the  feat  has  been  accomplished, 
^  enough,  by  a  profusion  of  accents  and  other 
ries  more  or  less  picturesque  and  bewildering.  The 
imily  names  of  the  Roumanians,  when  not  artifici- 
t)ught  into  harmony  with  modern  academic  senti- 
reveal  a  non-I^tin  origin.  Those  of  the  peasantry 
quently  Slavonic,  while  those  of  the  nobility  are 
firequently  Greek.  Yet  the  purists  banished  the 
ic  element  from  the  dictionary  of  the  Roumanian 
jc  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roumanian 
oy   by  two  native    Latinists.     Take,  again,   Rou- 

folk-lore.  Any  one  who  has  given  the  subject 
operficial  attention  can  see  at  a  glance  the  deep 
I  of  Slavonic  thought  and  custom  in  the  legends 
>crstitions  of  the  Roumanian  peasantry.  Yet,  such 
!  sublime  effects  of  racial  fanaticism,  when  a  few 
igo  a  competition  was  instituted  at  Bucharest  for 
8t  comparative  study  of  the  national  folk-lore, 
wk    on    which    the    prize    was    bestowed    did    not 

a  single  allusion  to  the  folk-lore  of  the  adjacent 
C  countries. 

tourse,  these  facts,  ignored  though  they  are  by 
lumanians  and  their  advocates,  do  not  prevent  a 
nian  from  being  a  Roumanian,  however  much  they 
event  him  from  being  a  Roman  ;  nay,  one  would 

example  will  suffice.  The  peasant  word  for  a  convivial  gathcr- 
(ittcn  se^atore,  and  pronounced  shezetoare. 
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be  loth  to  grudge  to  natives  of  Moldo-Wallachia  th 
pleasure  of  contemplating  a  long  line  of  noble  Latil 
ancestors,  imaginary  though  it  be,  did  they  not  make  thi 
harmless  gratification  of  their  vanity  an  excuse  for  depn^ 
ing  other  natives  of  Moldo-Wallachia  of  the  very  mcani 
of  existence.  Moreover,  one  may  not  unreasonably  ask, 
in  what  way  would  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  impair 
the  *'  purity  '*  of  the  Roumanian  race  ?  The  Jews  in 
other  lands  arc  often  charged,  and  not  unjusdy,  with 
aversion  from  intermarriage  with  the  Gentiles.  Indecdj 
the  Roumanians  themselves  seem  to  feel  the  force  of  tbii 
objection,  for  they  attempt  to  parry  it  by  the  argument 
that,  should  the  Jews  be  admitted  to  the  deliberation! 
of  the  Roumanian  Parliament,  they  would  form  a  compact 
party  of  obstructionists — why,  does  not  appear,  A  mort 
probable  result  of  such  an  admittance  has  recently  bcca 
suggested  by  one  of  those  very  Jews  who,  although  I 
Roumanian  for  many  generations,  although  educated  in 
Roumanians  schools  and  imbued  with  Roumanian  tradh 
tions,  has  been  compelled  to  leave  his  country,  becaus 
that  country — "  the  only  country  I  knew  and,  Goi 
knows,  loved  with  heart  and  soul,  reckoned  me  i 
*  foreigner'  and  as  such  deprived  me  of  the  chance  a. 
earning  a  livelihood."  This  exile  declares:  "Were  th 
treaty  of  Berlin  lived  up  to,  and  the  Jews  givfiti 
emancipation,  they,  being  all  literate  and  city-dweller^ 
would,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  elector! 
law,  belong  to  either  the  first  or  the  second  clecton 
college,  and  would  therefore  either  share  the  privilege 
of  the  present  privileged  class,  whose  number  exacd 
equals  that  of  the  resident  Jews,  and  share  its  powei 
or  would  compel  that  privUeged  class  to  give  up  ic 
privileges  and  change  the  laws  so  as  to  give  the  grtl 
mass  of  people  a  voice  in  the  running  of  their  pubB( 
afiairs."  * 

When  the  dialecticians  of  Bucharest  realised  that  tbi 
ingenuity  produced  no  impression  upon  the  blunt  raindi 
or  Western  statesmen,  they  changed  their  tactics.    A  com- 

1  Alexander  A,  Landesco,  in  TJif  Century  MagaxtMe,  May,  W 
p.  160. 
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non  of  deputies  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
the  question  of  Jewish  disabilities.  The  commissioners* 
K>rt  began  with  the  subtle  distinction  between  *'  Rou- 
t»iian  Jews  *'  and  "  native  Jews,"  declaring  that  only 
t  latter  variety  was  in  existence,  and  adding  that  these 
^Ps,  though  born  in  the  country,  were  really  aliens.  As 
wh,  they  might  obtain  naturalisation,  if  they  applied  for 
individually  ;  but  the  boon  could  only  be  granted  by  a 
Ccial  Act,  passed  for  each  particular  case.  This  revision 
is  effected  by  the  simple  alteration  of  Art.  7  of  the 
::>umanian  Constitution,  which  had  hitherto  restricted  the 
{ht  of  naturalisation  to  *^  foreigners  of  Christian  denorai- 
tions,"  into  one  embracing  all  "  foreigners "  alike, 
thout  distinction  of  creed,  who  had  lived  for  ten 
krs  in  the  country, 

By  this  generous  concession  the  Roumanians  claimed, 
d  their  apologists  have  innocently  endorsed  the  claim, 
It  they  did  as  much  as  could  fairly  be  expected  from 
:m.  The  illusory  and  disingenuous  nature  of  the  con- 
sion  was  patent  to  allj  and  the  friends  of  the  Jews  were 
ick  and  emphatic  in  pointing  it  out  to  the  Western 
binets.  But  the  Western  Cabinets  had  by  this  time 
gun  to  think  that  they  had  done  enough  for  Israel. 
mc  of  the  Powers,  like  Germany,  were  anxious  to 
ticiltate  Roumania  in  order  to  obtain  a  railway  con- 
»sion.  Others,  like  England,  were  equally  anxious 
secure  commercial  advantages,  while  they  one  and  all 
rre  cordially  tired  of  the  tedious  and  unremunerativc 
Lisadc  on  behalf  of  justice.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  author-  1880 
g^  the  British  representative  to  announce  to  the 
icharest  Government  the  glad  news  that  they  could 
•nccforth  regard  their  country  as  a  sovereign  state, 
nidly  expressed  a  hope,  on  behalf  of  England  and 
rancc,  that,  in  return  for  the  Powers'  forbearance, 
Dumania,  by  a  liberal  application  of  the  revised  article 
the  Constitution,  would  bring  matters  '*  into  exact 
►nformity  with  the  spirii  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.** 
hus  the  East  once  more  succeeded  in  the  time-honoured 
etbod  of  conquering  by  sheer  inertia,  and  by  dividing 
ic    Western    Powers    through    their   separate    interests; 
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and  the  Jews  were  left  to  float  or  founder  according 
to  the  decrees  of  Fate.     They  did   not  float. 

The  Roumanians,  through  the  alteration  in  the  letter  of 
their  Constitution,  by  which  the  Jews  were  no  longer 
excluded  from  the  franchise  as  non-Christians  but  as  non- 
Roumanians,  had  nominally  placed  them  on  a  par  with 
otlier  aliens — Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and 
Italians — and,  having  done  this,  they  professed  intense 
astonishment  that  the  Jews,  alone  among  foreigners,  con- 
tinued to  clamour  for  civil  and  political  rights.  Yet  the 
reason  of  their  obstinacy  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  subjects 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  quite  content 
with  their  status,  for  they  would  gain  nothing  by  enrolling: 
themselves  as  Roumanian  citizens.  Their  nationality 
aflx)rds  them  ample  protection  against  injustice,  while  the 
wretched  Jews,  whose  cause  France  and  England  had 
pleaded  in  vain,  if  they  are  not  Roumanian  citizens, 
are  citizens  of  no  city.  They  have  no  Government 
to  which  they  might  appeal  in  an  hour  of  need. 
Furthermore,  it  was  feared  from  the  very  first  that  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  individual  naturalisation  would 
be  put  in  motion  as  rarely  as  possible,  and  experience  his 
more  than  confirmed  those  fears.  During  the  twenty- 
four  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and 
1902,  very  few  live  Jews  were  granted  the  franchise. 
For  the  posthumous  naturalisation  of  the  six  hundred  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Roumania, 
and  that  of  two  hundred  more,  admitted  at  the  same  time, 
was  an  exceptional  act  of  liberality  which  has  created  no 
precedent.  From  1878  to  1888,  out  of  4000  applications 
only  thirty  were  granted,  and  since  that  date  fifty  more, 
bringing  up  the  whole  number  to  a  grand  total  of  eighty. 

During  the  same  period  the  disabilities,  under  which  the 
hapless  race  was  suffered  to  remain  labouring,  have  grown 
almost  incredible  in  their  severity,  and  have  eclipsed  the 
grievances  which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  so  unsuccessfiillv 
attempted  to  remove.  Those  grievances  already  amounted 
to  oppression.  The  Jews  were  obliged  to  serve  in  tht 
army  as  their  Christian  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  pay  the 
*The  Vienna  correspondent  of  TAt  Ttmes^  June  10,  lyoz. 
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same  taxes;  and  yet,  though  burdened  with  the  same 
duties,  they  were  denied  equal  rights.  They  were  made 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  a  country  which  they  were  for- 
bidden to  call  their  own,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
expenditure  of  a  Government  whose  actions  they  had  no 
voice  in  controlling.  But,  at  all  events,  they  were  allowed 
the  privilege  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Since  that  time  all 
the  weight  of  Roumanian  legislation  and  popular  fanaticism 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  one  object — the  extinction 
pf  the  Jewish  race  in  the  kingdom. 

As  an  example  of  this  systematic  persecution  may  be 
"mentioned  the  law  of  1885^  excluding  the  Jews  from  the 
trade  in  liquor,  which  had  been  open  to  them  since 
1849.  This  arbitrary  act  was  justified  by  the  argument 
that  the  Jews  were  fostering  the  vice  of  intoxication  among 
the  peasants.  But  the  law  has  not  lessened  the  consump- 
tion of  liquor  by  a  single  drop.  The  Roumanian  peasant 
still  drinks  as  much  as  he  drank  before.  Nor  does  the 
feet  that  his  drink  now  comes  from  a  Christian  instead  of 
a  Hebrew  source  seem  to  produce  any  difference  in  its 
effects.  The  truth  is  that  the  Roumanian  peasant  is  one 
of  the  most  thirsty  in  the  world,  occupying  as  he  does  the 
third  place  in  the  scale  of  universal  bibulosity.  The 
brandy  bottle  is  his  companion  in  joy,  and  ever  present 
comtorter  in  sorrow.  At  weddings,  as  at  funerals,  brandy 
is  an  honoured  guest.  On  holidays  it  enhances  the 
merriment,  and  on  week-days  it  relieves  the  monotony  of 
work.  To  the  brandy  bottle,  as  to  an  infallible  counseilor, 
the  Roumanian  peasant  still  appeals  at  times  of  taxation 
or  any  other  domestic  calamity. 

Among  such  calamities  the  greatest  and  most  frequent 
is  famine  ;  for,  though  Roumania  is,  next  to  Russia,  the 
principal  grain-exporting  country  In  Europe,  the  Rou- 
manian agriculturist,  like  his  Russian  neighbour,  and 
for  similar  reasons,  is  one  of  the  most  favourite  victims 
of  hunger.  **  It  sometimes  happens,"  says  the  Queen 
of  Roumania,  '*  that  in  one  year  the  soil  yields  enormously, 

d  in  the  succeeding  year,  owing  to  a  failure  of  the 
Crops,  we  have  famine,  ...  It  is  difficult  for  any  but 
those  who  have  seen  it  for  themselves  to  imagine  what 
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a  poor  harvest  means  in  a  purely  agricultural  state.     Iti 
IS  horrible.     Hunger  in  its  most  appalling  aspect  stalks 
everywhere.  .   .   .  Picture    fields    that    look    like    empty ' 
threshing-floors  ;    starving    cattle,     their     bones    starting  . 
through    their   flesh,    browsing    on    the    barren    ground, 
and  falling   dead    from    sheer  exhaustion  ;    men,    women 
and  children  without  so  much  as  a  handful  of  meal  left 
to  provide  their  meagre  diet  of  '  mamaliga/  "     At  such 
times   "  the  taverns  arc  far  too  much  frequented  ;    it  is 
one  way  of  cheating  an  empty  stomach."  * 

It  is,  of  course,  undeniable,  and  the  fact  is  attested 
by  all  those  who  have  studied  the  question  of  temperance 
reform  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  the  supply  tends 
to  foster  the  demand.  But  no  one  has  ever  asserted 
that  it  creates  it.  Nor  has  it  been  demonstrated  that 
temperance  is  promoted  by  the  exclusion  of  one  pordon 
of  the  population  from  a  trade  which  is  open  to  all 
others. 

Other  laws  have  been  passed,  forbidding  the  Jew  to 
lend  money  to  the  Christian,  and  the  Christian  to  be 
ruined  by  the  Jew.  The  futility  of  such  enactments, 
everywhere  manifest,  is  nowhere  more  clearly  proved  than 
in  Roumania.  The  boyards^  impoverished  by  the  extrava- 
gance which  characterises  the  newly-emancipated  and  semi- 
civilised  nobleman,  still  go  to  the  money-lender.  But  the 
main  object  is  achieved — to  represent  the  Jew  as  corrupt- 
ing the  wealthy,  and  as  ruining  the  poor.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  wiser  on  the  part  of  Roumanian 
legislators  to  try  to  reform  their  people  instead  of  perse- 
cuting those  who  simply  minister  to  its  vices  and  exploit 
its  follies.  Eradicate  the  demand,  and  the  supply  will 
cease  of  its  own  accord,  is  a  remedy  not  yet  understood 
at  Bucharest.  Still  primitive  in  their  mental  attitude, 
Roumanian  politicians  act  on  the  principle  ridiculed  bf 
the  Eastern  proverb  :  They  beat  the  saddle  when  the 
beast  is  to  blame. 

How  far  the  Roumanian's  misfortunes  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  Jew  can   be  shown  from  the  fact,  established  by 

» Carmen  Sylva,  *'Thc  Jews  in  Roumania,"  Tht  CfwtMry  MiffKttft 
March,  1906. 
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statistics,  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  Balkan  States, 
though  the  case  is  far  different  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  advanced  condition  of 
the  general  population.  In  Servia  the  Jews  are  barely 
counted  by  the  hundred  (00.20),  and  so  they  are  in 
Greece  (00.34).  In  the  latter  country  the  race  would  be 
even  more  scarce,  were  it  not  that  many  shrewd  and 
enterprising  Greeks  are  tempted  to  emigrate  to  foreign 
countries.  In  Bulgaria  also  the  Jews  form  an  insignificant 
minority  (00.76).^  In  the  kingdom  of  Greece  they  enjoy 
perfect  freedom  of  worship  and  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Hellenic  citizens.  In  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria 
also  they  are  treated  on  equal  terms  with  the  Christians. 
Why  is  it  that  in  Roumania  only  they  figure  in  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  are  oppressed  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  The  Jews  have  become  numerous  in 
Roumania,  where  the  degraded  condition  of  the  people 
offers  the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  and  the  rulers  of  those 
countries  fearing  lest,  if  they  do  not  protect  their  own 
compatriots  from  the  competition  of  a  superior  race,  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  latter  might  increase  to  a 
dangerous  extent,  harass  and  handicap  them  by  prohibitive 
legislation. 

However,  the  Jew's  fecundity  seems  to  be  proof 
against  any  degree  of  persecution.  In  spite  of  all  checks, 
the  Jews  in  Roumania,  as  their  forefathers  in  Egypt, 
•*  increased  abundantly  and  multiplied,  and  the  land  was 
filled  with  them/'  The  Roumanian  legislators  were, 
therefore,  bound,  in  consistency  with  their  own  policy, 
•*  to  deal  wisely  with  them."  And  now  ensued  a  literal 
repetition  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
King  Charles  appears  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  fears  as 
those  which  dictated  the  policy  of  Pharaoh  :  "  lest  they 
multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there  falleth  out 
any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight 
against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land."  The 
experience  of  thousands  of  years  has  taught  no  lesson  to 
Roumanian  statesmen,  and  Jewish   disabilities  have  kept 

1  See  stacisEics  of  population  in  the  Jetvisk  Tear  Book  for  1902-03. 
Cp.  ihe  StaUjmai^j  Tear  Book  for  1906. 
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pace  with  the  increase  of  the  victims.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Jews  are  excluded  not  only  from  the  public 
service  but  also  from  the  learned  professions.  They  arc 
allowed  neither  to  own  land  nor  even  to  till  it  in  the 
capacity  of  hired  labourers.  Mere  residence  in  a  country 
district  is  a  punishable  offence,  and  when  the  Jew,  driven 
from  the  open  country,  takes  refuge  in  a  city,  most 
avenues  to  an  honest  living  are  studiously  closed  to  him. 
He  is  permitted  to  engage  in  none  but  the  lowest  trades 
and  handicrafts.  Nay,  even  as  journeymen  artisans  the 
Jews  are  not  allowed  to  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  to 
two  Christians.  Education  is  altogether  forbidden  to 
them.  In  addition  to  these  and  like  restrictions,  which 
doom  Israel  to  perpetual  penury  and  ignorance,  these 
unfortunate  Roumanians  who  cannot  boast  a  *' Latin" 
pedigree  are  treated  by  their  ''  Roman"  fellow-country- 
men as  pariahs.  They  are  insulted  and  baited  by  high 
and  low,  without  the  slightest  means  of  redress  ;  their 
social,  as  well  as  their  political,  status  being  literally  more 
degraded  than  that  of  the  gipsy ;  and  that  will  convey  a 
sufficiently  clear  idea  to  those  who  know  the  feelings  of 
loathing  and  horror  which  that  unfortunate  outcast 
inspires  in  the  Roumanian  peasant.  In  one  word,  the 
Roumanian  Jews  can  only  be  described  as  bondsmen  in 
their  native   land. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Synagogue,  as  weU  as  the 
Church,  indulged  in  various  gruesome  performances 
calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  sinners.  One 
of  the  varieties  of  the  ban,  book,  and  candle  rite  was  also 
adopted  by  the  Law  Courts  as  a  means  of  extracting 
evidence  from  unwilling  witnesses.  The  Austrian  news- 
papers, in  the  summer  of  1902,  published  detailed 
accounts  of  a  judicial  torture  of  the  kind,  known  as 
"  Sacramentum  more  Judaico,"  revived  by  the  modern 
Roumanians  in  cases  where  Jews  are  engaged  in  litigation 
with  Christians.  Without  the  least  regard  for  his 
religious  susceptibilities,  the  Roumanian  Jew  is  obliged  to 
go  through  all  the  ritual  solemnity  of  a  mock  burial:  his 
nails  are  cut,  he  is  wound  up  in  a  shroud,  placed  into  a 
coffin  and  then  laid  out,  corpse-like,  in  the  synagogue 
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r  The  Rabbi,  under  the  eyes  of  a  congregation  of  revolted 
J  co-religionists  and  scornful  unbelievers,  pronounces  an 
awful,  comprehensive  and  minute  malediction  upon  the 
J  Jewish  plaintiff  and  his  progeny,  should  he  not  speak 
the  truth.  The  corpse  repeats  the  imprecations  after  the 
Rabbi  ;  for  if  he  declines  to  curse  himself  and  his  family 
he  loses  his  case.' 

At  length,  worn  out  by  persecution  and  having  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  succour,  the  Jews  of  Roumania  began 
to  emigrate  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  year  1900 
there  was  a  great  exodus  ;  but  the  stream  was  temporarily 
stemmed  by  the  accession  to  power  of  M.  Carp,  from 
whose  well-known  liberality  the  would-be  exiles  anti- 
cipated a  mitigation  of  their  sufferings.  They  were 
disappointed.  M.  Carp's  cabinet  was  short-lived,  and 
its  successor,  instead  of  relieving  rather  aggravated  the 
sorrows  of  Israel.  Emigration  was  resumed  and  con- 
tinued on  an  ever-increasing  scale.  The  Jews  now  began 
to  leave  the  country  by  tens  of  thousands,  on  their  way 
to  England  and  America,  assisted  thereto  by  wealthy 
co-religionists  abroad.' 

The  outpouring  of  this  crowd  of  needy  refugees  into 
Austria  was  not  calculated  to  please  the  inhabitants  of  that 
empire.  Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  any  of  them 
from  seeking  a  pcrmamcnt  home  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  the  police  were  charged,  gently  but 
firmly,  to  speed  the  unwelcome  guests  on  their  journey. 
When  the  funds,  generously  contributed  for  the  purpose, 
fell  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  travellers,  the 
Austrian  authorities  hastened  to  send  them  back,  and  the 
Austrian  newspapers  began  to  denounce  the  Government 
through  whose  tyranny  these  destitute  Israelites  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  native  country.  This  protest 
elicited  from  the  Roumanian  Government  one  of  its 
customary  di'metttis.  Those  who  had  not  hesitated  to 
deny    the    very  existence   of  *'  Roumanian    Jews  **   could 

*  Report  from  Bucharest,  published  in  the  Pgitrr  LioyJ^  sec  T/te 
Stan^rti^  Sept.  27,  1902.  Cp,  the  article  "Oaih  More  Judaico"  in  the 
Jem'uk  EncyclepediA^  ix.  p.  367. 

*The  Vienna  correspondent  oi  The  Stm^arJ^  Sept.  19,  1902. 
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have  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that  "There  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  for  the  malicious  statement  published  by 
some  foreign  papers  regarding  a  wholesale  emigration  of 
the  Jews  from  Roumania."  The  statement  was  based 
"  on  a  perversion  of  the  new  Roumanian  Labour  Liw," 
and  the  Roumanian  Government  deprecated  the  publb- 
tion  of  such  articles,  "as  they  might  call  forth,  as  was  the 
case  years  ago,  an  unhealthy  excitement  in  the  minds  of 
the  people."^ 

But,  facts  being  more  convincing  than  official  denials, 
the  exodus  grew  more  alarming,  because  the  forces  to 
which  it  owed  its  origin  continued  in  operation.  The 
"Jewish  Colonization  Association"  now  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  indigent  exiles,  and  endeavoured  to  save  them  from 
additional  suffering  by  preventing  those  who  were  not 
provided  with  the  necessary  passage  money,  or  were  not 
physically  fit,  from  leaving  their  homes.'  These  wise 
measures  restrained  to  a  certain  extent  indiscriminate 
expatriation,  but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  failed  to 
check  it  entirely.  The  exodus  continued,  and  the  outcry 
against  Roumania  spread,  for  now  the  countries  into 
which  the  undesirable  current  flowed  were  compelled  by 
self-interest  to  do  what  they  had  hitherto  vainly  attempted 
to  effect  from  a  sense  of  philanthropy. 

America,  the  favourite  haven  of  refuge  for  the  fortune- 
seeker  of  every  colour  and  clime,  undertook  the  task  of 
spokesman.  The  late  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
September,  1902,  through  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  the  countries  which  took  part  in 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  reminded  the  Governments 
of  those  countries  of  Art,  44  of  the  Treaty  signed 
by  them  in  1878,  urging  them  to  bring  home  to 
Roumania  her  flagrant  and  persistent  fiiilurc  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  on  which  she  had  obtained  her  independence. 
After  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  the  Jew,  based  on  history  and  experience,  the 
American  Minister  protested,  on  behalf  of  his  countrfi 
against  "  the  treatment  to  which  the  Jews  of  Roumantf 

^  Rcutcr  telegram,  dated  Bucharest,  April  I2,  190*. 
^TAe  Times  J  June  10,  1902. 
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fcubjectcd,   not  alone   because    it    has   unimpeachable 

fend  to  remonstrate  against  resultant  injury  to  itself, 

En  the  name  of  humanity."     He  concluded   with  a 

■rous  appeal  to  *'  the  principles  of  International   Law 

jctcrnal  justice,'*  and  with  an  offer  to  lend  the  moral 

kit   of  the    United    States    to  any   effort    made    to 

free  respect  for  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.' 

his  powerful  impeachment,  coming  as  it  did  from  a 

int  party  in   no   way  connected  with   the   affairs   of 

dnental  Europe,  may  have  caused  heart-searchings  in 

cr  and  more  immediately  concerned  countries  ;  but  it 

1  to  awaken  those  countries  to  a  proper  sense  of  their 

csts,  not  to  say  duties.     The  only  quarter  in  which 

srica's  appeal  to  humanity  found  an  echo  was  England. 

umber  of  representative  men,  such  as  the  late  Arch- 

jp  of  Canterbury,  the    present    Bishop   of  London, 

i  Kelvin,  the  Marquess  of  Ripon»  the  late  Mr.  Lccky, 

Charles   Dilke,    the    Master    of  Balliol,    and  others, 

icly    expressed    their    profound    sympathy    with    the 

ms  of  persecution.     Mr,  Chamberlain  also  seized  the 

Irtunity  of  declaring  that,  as  history  proves,  the  Jews, 

lie     preserving     with     extraordinary     tenacity     their 

mal  characteristics  and   the   tenets  of  their   religion, 

i  been  amongst  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  states 

rhich  they  have  found  a  home,  and  the  impolicy  of 

Bcution   in    such    a   case    is   almost   greater    than    its 

■ty."'     Other  Englishmen  also  joined  in  the  denun- 

t)n    of  Roumania    not  so    much    from    pity    for    the 

ms   of  oppression    as    from    fear    lest,     unless    the 

manian   Government    was   compelled    to    change    its 

Ey,  England   should   have   to   face  another  inroad    of 

desirable"  Jewish  immigrants. 

like  manner,  the  only  Government  which  volun- 
d  to  second  Mr.  Hay's  Note  was  the  British,  and 
he  common  basis  of  these  two  representations,  the 
tory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  **  exchanged 
l"  The  results  of  this  exchange  can  be  summed  up 
too  easily.     The  historian  of  the  future  will  probably 

'  Reutcr  telegram,  dated  Washington,  Sept.  17,  1902. 
*Tie  Standarti^  Sept.  23,  1902, 
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derive  therefrom  some  interesting  lessons  regarding 
European  politics  and  ethics  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.     They  are  as  follows : 

Germany,  under  whose  presidency  the  stipulation  con- 
cerning the  jews  of  Roumania  was  framed,  did  not  choose 
to  consider  herself  called  upon  to  insist  on  the  execution 
of  that  stipulation.  The  Liberal  section  of  the  German 
press  received  the  American  Note  with  sincere,  but 
ineffectual,  appreciation;  while  of  the  Conservative 
majority  some  pronounced  it  naTve,  and  others  affected 
to  regard  it  as  an  attempt  on  America's  part  to  interfere 
in  European  affairs,  or  even  as  an  electioneering  trick 
having  for  its  sole  object  to  enhance  President  Roosevelt's 
political  prestige  !  The  German  Government,  though 
more  courteous  than  the  German  press,  proved  equally 
cold.  As  we  have  already  seen,  that  Government  was  the 
last  to  join  in  the  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
Roumanian  Jews  and  the  first  to  declare  itself  satisfied 
with  the  deceptive  revision  of  Article  7  of  the  Roumanian 
Constitution.  This  attitude,  when  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  that  a  HohenzoUern  reigns  in 
Roumania,  and  with  that  kingdom's  place  in  the  present 
political  combinations  of  the  Continent,  enables  us  to 
understand,  if  not  to  applaud,  Germany*s  reception  of 
Mr.  Hay's  Note. 

Austria- Hungary,  whose  proximity  to  Roumania  p>ointed 
her  out  as  the  Power  primarily  concerned,  and  entitled  to 
act,  declined  to  take  any  steps  singly  or  collectively.  The 
self-restraint  of  Austria,  like  that  of  Germany,  and  even 
in  a  greater  degree,  was  dictated  by  political  considerations, 
Roumania  being  practically  the  only  State  in  the  Balkans, 
where  the  influence  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  still  counts  for  something.  Besides,  the  Vienna 
Cabinet  could  not  decently  join  in  advocating  Jewish 
emancipation,  for  it  was  Austria  which  in  May,  1887, 
concluded  with  Roumania  a  treaty  whereby  some  seventy 
thousand  Jewish  residents  in  the  latter  kingdom — who, 
according  to  a  practice  common  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  had  enjoyed  Austrian  protection  while  RoU" 
mania  was  under  Ottoman  rule — were  deprived  of  the 
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of  Austrian  subjects,  without  receiving  any  other 

in  exchange. 
was  deterred    from  lending  her  support  to   the 

can  Note  by  Roumanians  relations  with  the  Triple 

p  and  also  by  the  vogue  which  the  *'  Roman  "  idea 

tb  the  land  which  the  Roumanians  are  pleased  to 

as  '•  the  cradle  of  their  race." 

na,  whose  treatment  of  her  own  Jewish  subjects 
have  made  an  appeal  to  "  humanity  and  eternal 
*  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  another  country  a  sad 

ry,    decorously    refrained     from     supporting     the 

an  Note.  It  is  true  that  the  Russian  press  imitated 
putonic  in  scoffing  at  America's  action  as  a  pretext 
jpning  admission  to  the  counsels  of  the  European 
iagus,  and  in  condemning  it  as  an  impertinence  ! 
pe  Czar's  Government,  with  better  taste,  extricated 

from  an  awkward  position  by  basing  its  refusal  on 
pound  that  the  grievances  set  forth  in  Mr.  Hay's 
Kch  were  so  old  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
iling  about   them.     In   the  opinion  of  the  Russian 

Sters,  the  Jews  must  by  now  be  thoroughly 
omed  to  starvation, 
nee,  with  all  the  good  intentions  in  the  world,  could 
jothing  without  Russia's  consent  and,  therefore,  con- 
id  herself  with  the  expression  of  a  modest  hope  that 
Eoumanian  Government  might  of  their  own  accord 
:  to  frilfil  their  obligations,  seeing  that  the  real 
-r  is  Roumania  itself,  and  with  pointing  to  the  lack 
jeans  of  enforcing  such  fulfilment.* 
brief,  the  European  Powers  considered  that  they  did 
duty  by  expressing  their  platonic  concurrence  with 
[part  of  the  American  Note  which  referred  to  the 
ptions  of  humanity  and  civilisation  generally.  But 
•c  more  definite  appeal  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  they 
pd  to  pay  any  attention  whatsoever.  Nor  can  we 
at   their    refusal.      The  appeal   was   not  a  very 

ittuude  of  ihe  various  Powers  is  described  at  length  by  the 
mtois  of  ihc  London   Press  in   their  respective  capitals.     See 
d,  bcpt.  20,  3;,  26  ;    MorMing  Post^  Sept.   20;  Dat^  Ckronicie^ 

ac 
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happy  one;   for  every  party  to  that  contract   has  con- 
scientiously broken  it  in  turn.     Russia,  in  defiance  of  its 
provisions,  has  fortified   Batoum;   Turkey   has  not  evea 
attempted    to   carry    out    the    reforms    in    the  European 
Provinces  of  the  Empire,  ordained  by  the  Treaty;  Great 
Britain  has  done  nothing  for  the  Armenians,     Why  then 
should  poor  Roumania  alone  be  called  upon  to  cany  out 
her    share   of   an    agreement,    already    disregarded  with 
impunity  by  everyone  else  concerned  ? 

Such  a  retort  would,  of  course,  have  been  too  andid 
and  too  rational  for  diplomacy.  Instead,  the  Roumanian 
Government  had  again  recourse  to  the  more  correct, 
if  somewhat  hackneyed,  expedient  of  an  official  con- 
tradiction of  the  truth.  The  Roumanian  Minister  in 
London  declared  that  "  the  idea  that  any  persecution 
existed  was  absolutely  erroneous."  The  Jews  were 
foreigners,  and  "the  disabilities  imposed  upon  foreigners 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his 
countrymen,  who  had  bought  their  independence  with 
the  sword,  and  had  a  right  to  manage  their  economic 
allairs  according  to  their  requirements,  etc.,  etc."' 
What  the  Roumanian  conception  of  such  a  right  is 
has  been  very  eloquently  explained  by  Roumania's 
accomplished  Queen.  After  having  drawn  a  pitiful  and, 
although  exaggerated,  in  the  main  faithful  picture  of 
Roumania's  economic  misery.  Her  Majesty  declares  that, 
under  such  conditions,  the  civilised  world  ought  not  "to 
require  her  to  harbour  and  support  others,  when  she 
herself  stands  in  dire  need  of  assistance."  Those 
"others"  are  "foreigners,"  that  is,  Roumanian  Jews; 
their  exodus  is  represented  as  the  voluntary  emigration 
of  "  a  foreign  population "  due  to  the  instinct  whldi 
prompts  a  rat  to  quit  a  sinking  ship,  and  their 
departure  is  welcome,  because  they,  being  traders,  drain 
the  country  of  its  wealth.  This  interesting  economic 
doctrine  is  expounded  by  Her  Majesty  as  follows:  "It 
is  a  fact  that  no  money  has  ever  been  introduced  into 
Roumania  through  any  one  in  trade.  Any  that  sucft 
a  man  may  possess  goes  abroad,  first  to  purchase  hii 
^Thf  Daily  C^ronicltf  September  29,  1902. 
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stock  and  outfit,  and  later  for  supplies  to  carry  on  his 
business,  even  such  articles  as  buttons  and  the  commonest 
kinds  of  braids  not  being  manufactured  here  except  on 
the  very  smallest  scale."*  Here  again  the  Jewish 
apologist  is  more  convincing  than  his  Roumanian 
accuser.  Admitting  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Queen's 
statements  are  correct,  he  asks  :  *'  But  why  is  it  so  ? 
For  the  reason  that  the  ruling  class  prohibits  *  foreigners ' 
to  acquire  lands  in  the  country,  and  by  means  of  this  and 
Other  laws  keeps  foreign  capital  from  coming  in/'^ 

Protests  pass  away,  grievances  remain .  The  well- 
meant  action  of  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  far 
from  bettering,  realty  aggravated  the  condition  of  the 
people  on  whose  behalf  it  was  taken.  The  Roumanian 
politicians,  with  characteristic  astuteness,  perceived  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  complaint  was  the  emigration 
of  the  Jews  to  the  United  States,  England  and  Canada, 
and,  naturally  enough,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
one  thing  needful  was  to  remove  the  ground  of  complaint 
by  stopping  emigration.  A  telegraphic  order  was  sent  to 
all  the  local  authorities,  forbidding  the  issue  of  passports 
to  the  Jews.  Those  who  had  already  reached  the  frontier 
were  forcibly  turned  back,  and  hundreds  of  others,  who 
had  sold  all  they  possessed  in  order  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  journey,  were  compelled  to  return  home 
and  perish,^  Thus  an  act  intended  as  a  blessing  proved  an 
unmitigated  curse,  and  modern  Roumania  by  this  new 
measure  has  outstripped  even  mediaeval  Spain  in  cruelty. 
For  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  blinded  by  religious  bigotry, 
had  yet  given  to  the  Jews  the  alternatives  of  conversion 
or  exile.  Their  Roumanian  imitators,  infatuated  by 
racial  fanaticism,  will  not  baptize  the  Jews,  nor  dare  they 
banish  them ;  but,  like  Pharaoh  of  old,  they  virtually  bid 
them  stay  and  be  slaves. 

^  Carmen  Sylva,  "  The  Jews  in  Roumania,"  Tkt  Ctntmry  Magazim, 
March,  1906. 
'Alexander  A.  Lande$co,  The  Ctntury  Magazine^  May,  1906,  p.  160. 
^The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Sfdndan/,  Sept.  26,  1902. 
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We  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people  troo 
the  moment  of  its  first  contact  with  the  nations  of  the 
West  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Wc 
have  seen  that  this  contact  was  from  the  beginoii 
marked  by  mutual  antip^athy,  enfeebled  at  times,  m 
rated  at  others,  always  present.  Some  Jewish  wi 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  hatred  of  the  Gci 
towards  the  Jew  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  an  artifidal 
creation  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  that  it  flowed  from  above,  and  that  the  massei 
of  Christendom,  when  not  incited  by  the  classes,  were 
most  amicably  disposed  towards  Israel.  This  view  b 
hardly  tenable.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Church,  cc 
any  other  authority,  could  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
kindling  the  conflagrations  which  we  have  witnessed,  it 
the  fuel  were  not  ready  to  be  kindled.  It  is  also  a  view 
contrary  to  the  recorded  fects.  We  have  seen  in  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages  popular  prejudice  spontaneoudi 
manifesting  itself  in  the  insults  and  injuries  which  were 
heaped  upon  the  Jews,  and  restrained  with  diflSculty  b]f 
the  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe.  In  the  rime  of  the 
Crusades  also  it  was  not  St.  Bernard  who  fanned  the 
fury  of  the  mob  against  the  Jews  of  the  Rhine,  bat 
an  obscure  monk.  The  exhortations  of  the  saint  were 
disregarded  ;  but  the  harangues  of  the  fanatic  found  an 
eager  audience,  simply  because  they  were  in  accord  with 
popular  feeling.  During  the  same  period  bishops  iwJ 
burgomasters  strove  to  save  the  victims,  in  vain. 
Again,   the   persecution   of  the   Spanish    Jews  in  the 
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tenth  century  would  never  have  attained  the  dimensions 
ich  it  did  attain,  were  it  not  for  the  deep-rooted 
mosity  which  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  people  nourished 
inst  them.  Castile  was  then  the  home  of  chivalry  and 
rity.  The  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  the 
irs  of  the  kingdom  had  met  with  scornful  opposition 
the  part  of  the  Castitian  nobles.  Three  centuries 
3rc  an  Aragonese  monarch  had  given  away  his  life  in 
snce  of  the  persecuted  heretics  of  Provence.  Less 
n  two  centuries  before  Aragon  was  one  of  the  few 
ntries  that  refused  to  comply  with  the  joint  request  of 
lip  the  Fair  of  France  and  Pope  Clement  V.  to  pcrse- 
5  the  Knights  Templars.  At  the  time  when  the 
uisition    was   established    in    Spain    both    Castile   and 

ton  were  hailing  the  revival  of  culture.  Under 
inand  and  Isabella,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  reigns, 
Casdliajis  and  the  Aragonese  vigorously  resisted  an 
itudon  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  freedom  dear 
them.  Nor  was  in  Spain  the  danger  of  dissension 
iocndy  great  to  justify  recourse  to  so  terrible  an 
xaznent  of  concord.  The  Spaniards  less  than  zny 
m  people  had  reason  to  sacrifice  liberty  of  conscience 
ue  sake  of  political  conquest.  It  is,  therefore,  highljr 
mbdile  that  the  Holy  Office  would  ever  have  gained 
Hi  fbodng  in  Spain,  but  for  tbe  hct  that  its  way  was 
cd  hf  the  popular  pcejudkc  against  the  Jews  and  the 
lOfi,  and  its  socoeas  assured  by  the  persecution  of  those 
mL  Hioitth  the  Spaniards  hated  the  Inmntttiofl 
Hy,  Acf  hated  the  Semites  more  bitterly  stdl ;  and 
Be  two  the  jew  more  bitterly  than  die  Moor. 
KTc  have  afao  seen  that  neither  the  Renaisaance  nor  the 
niBatioci,    both    movcmciiis    dsecdy    or    udneciiy 

eiD  the  Chavch,  brought  aay  anefiontioa  So  the 
the  Jew.     In  every  country   Jew-hatred  odated 


rmptiimjly 
tokratai;  they 
so  be 
Al   I 
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and  to  sanctify  it.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  thai  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  did  not  come  about  until 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  middle  of  the  ninct* 
century — a  period  no  longer  of  protest  against  the  Cbi 
but  one  of  rebellion  against  all  the  prejudices  of  all 
ages.  It  was  not  until  the  gospel  of  humanity,  in  m 
broadest  sense,  was  accepted  that  the  secular  claraoot 
against  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  human  race  was  silcm 
and  even  then  not  without  difficulty.  But>  though 
plant  of  anti-Judaism  was  cut  at  the  root,  the  rooi 
remained,  and  it  was  destined  in  our  own  day  to  pui 
forth  a  new  shoot. 

Writers  have  expended  much  ingenuity  in  defining  the 
origin  and  the  nature  of  modern  anti-Semitism.  Some 
regard  it  as  a  resuscitation  of  mediaeval  religious  bigony; 
others  as  the  latest  manifestation  of  the  old  struggle 
between  Europe  and  Asia ;  a  third  school,  rejecting  both 
those  theories,  interprets  it  as  a  purely  political  question 
arising  from  the  social  and  economic  conditions  crcatrd 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  ;  while  a  fourth  sect  havt 
attempted  to  show  that  the  modern  revival  is  "  the  Ituit 
of  a  great  ethnographical  and  political  error."  Those  who 
see  in  anti-Semitism  nothing  but  a  revival  of  mediacvil 
religious  rancour  ignore  the  conflict  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  before  the  rise  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  or  cvto 
before  the  rise  of  Christianity.  Those  who  explain  it  asi 
purely  racial  struggle  forget  the  Crusades  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  superstitious  horror  of  usury.  Those  who 
interpret  it  simply  as  a  question  of  modern  European 
politics  disregard  both  those  periods  of  historv.  FimUVt 
whatever  may  be  said  of  crude  ethnographical  theories 
and  of  nebulous  nationalist  creeds,  it  would  be  doing  them 
too  much  honour  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  real  causa 
of  anti-Semitism.  Men  do  not  slaughter  their  fcllcm- 
men  for  the  mere  sake  of  an  abstract  hypothesis,  thoi^ 
priests  may.  All  these  things  do  nothing  but  give  » 
name  and  a  watchword  to  a  movement  born  of  fiir  Ie» 
ethereal  parents.  In  our  day  the  political  activity  which 
has  used  anti-Semitism  as  an  instrument  has  only  done 
what  clerical  activity  had  done  in  the  past.     It  has  availed 
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■^self  of  a  force  not  of  its  own  creation.  The  fact  is  that 
-'Very  human  action  is  the  result  of  manifold  motives. 
^The  complexity  of  the  motives  is  not  diminished  by  the 
«^»iultitudc  of  the  actors.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
Simplify  matters  by  singling  out  one  of  those  motives  and 
ignoring  the  rest.  But,  though  truth  is  always  simple, 
laimplicity  need  not  always  be  true.  There  may  be  new 
things  under  the  sun.  Anti-Semitism,  however,  is  not 
one   of  them.     Its  roots  He  deep  in  the  past. 

Viewed,  then,  in  the  light  of  two  thousand  years' 
recorded  experience,  modern  anti-Semitism  appears  to  be 
neither  religious,  nor  racial,  nor  economical  in  its  origin 
and  character.  It  is  all  three,  and  something  more.  We 
find  in  it  all  the  motives  which  led  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  the  past.  In  antiquity  the  struggle  was  chiefly 
due  to  racial  antagonism,  in  the  Middle  Ages  chiefly  to 
religious  antagonism,  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  might 
expect  it  to  assume  chiefly  a  nationalist  garb.  But,  as  in 
antiquity  religious  antipathy  was  blended  with  racial 
hatred,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  economic  rivalry  accen- 
tuated religious  bigotry,  so  in  our  time  religious,  racial, 
and  economic  reasons  have  contributed  to  the  movement 
in  various  degrees  according  to  the  peculiar  conditions, 
material  and  moral,  prevaUing  in  each  country  where 
anti-Semitism  has  found  an  echo.  If  Jt  were  possible 
to  unite  all  these  causes  in  one  general  principle,  it  would 
be  this  :  every  age  has  its  own  fashionable  cult,  which  for 
the  time  being  overshadows  all  other  cults,  gives  a  name 
to  the  age,  explains  its  achievements,  and  extenuates  its 
crimes.  Every  age  has  found  in  the  Jew  an  uncompro- 
mising dissenter  and  a  sacrificial  victim.  The  cult  par 
txcelUnce  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  Nationalism. 

What  is  this  dreadful  Nationalism  ?  It  is  a  reversion 
to  a  primitive  type  of  patriotism — the  narrow  feeling  which 
makes  men  regard  all  those  who  live  in  the  same  place,  or 
who  speak  the  same  language,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  as  brethren  ;  all  others 
as  foreigners  and  potential  foes.  This  feeling  in  its  crudest 
form  is  purely  a  family-feeling,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
term.      It  grows  into  a  larger  allegiance  to  the  tribe,  then 
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to  the  race,  and  that  in  its  turn  develops  into  the  broxd 
patriotism  which  manifests  itself  now  as  Imperialism, 
now  as  Catholicism. 

There  is  yet  a  third  form  of  patriotism — the  purest  and 
noblest  of  all  :  loyalty  to  common  intellectual  ideals. 
The  Greeks  attained  to  this  lofty  conception,  and  an 
Athenian  orator,  in  enumerating  his  country's  claims  to 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  dwells  with  just  pride  on  this 
product  of  its  civilisation.  Athens,  he  says,  "  has  made 
the  name  of  the  Hellenes  to  be  no  longer  a  name  of  race, 
but  one  of  mind,  so  that  Hellenes  should  be  called 
those  who  share  in  our  culture  rather  than  in  our  nature."' 
Isocrates  in  making  this  statement,  however,  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  dream  of  his  own  rather  than  to  a  feeling 
common  among  his  countrymen.  The  Macedonian 
Empire  strove  to  convert  that  philosophical  dream  into  i 
political  fact.  Alexander  and  his  successors  studded  Asia 
with  Greek  theatres,  Greek  schools,  Greek  gymnasia,  and 
the  East  was  covered  with  a  veneer  of  pseudo-Hellenic 
civilisation.  But  their  success  was  only  partial,  superficial 
and  ephemeral.  The  intellectual  unity  could  not  go  deep 
and  therefore  did  not  last  long.  The  barriers — social, 
religious  and  racial^which  separated  the  Hellene  from 
the  Barbarian  proved  insuperable;  and  the  Isocratean  ideal 
of  a  nationality  based  on  community  of  intellectual  aims 
remained  an  ideal.  Hellenism  demanded  a  degree  ot 
mental  development  to  which  mankind  has  never  yet 
attained.  Hence  its  failure  as  a  political  bond.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  Imperialism  and  Catholicism.  They 
both  appealed  to  more  elementary  and  therefore  less  rare 
qualities  in  man.  Hence  their  success.  Rome  achieved 
more  than  Greece  because  she  aimed  at  less. 

The  Roman  Empire  represented  the  first,  the  Roman 
Church  the  second  variety  of  this  broad  patriotism. 
Civis  Romanus  was  a  title  which  united  in  a  common 
allegiance  the  Italian  and  the  Greek,  the  Jew  and  the 
Egyptian,  the  Spaniard,  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul. 
Catholic  Rome  inherited  the  imperial  feeling  of  Pagan 
Rome,  but  dressed  it  in  a  religious  form.  The  dictatof- 
^  IsocfAtes,  Panegyr.  50, 
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of  the  Caesars  was  divided  between  the  Christian 
ipcror  and  the  Pope :  the  former  inheriting  their 
itical  power,  the  latter  the  spiritual  and  moral.  Charle- 
gne  wielded  the  authority  of  an   Imperator  Romanus, 

papal  contemporary  that  of  a  Pontifex  Maximus. 
CD  came  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  fiibric ; 
,  gradually,  the  Papacy  built  up  a  spiritual  empire 
1  the  dibris  of  the  secular.  All  Catholics  were  subjects 
that  Empire.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Europe  presented 
icture  of  wonderful  uniformity  in  sentiments,  ideals, 
boms,  political  and  social  institutions.  All  countries, 
■  so  many  coins  issued  from  one  mint,  seemed 
Be  cast  in  the  same  mould,  stamped  with  the  same 
jy  and  adorned  with  the  same  legend.  National  con- 
lusncss  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  practically  non-existent, 
if  it  did  exist,  in  the  later  centuries,  it  was  obscured 
ihc  religious  sentiment.  As  in  modern  Islam  we 
■Arabs,  Persians,  Indians,  Malays,  Chinese,  Syrians, 
rptians,  Berbers,  Moors,  Turks,  Albanians — ^nations 
ering  widely  in  origin  and  language — united  by  the 

of  a  common  creed,  so  in  mediaeval  Christendom  we 
1  English,  Scotch,  French,  Italian,  German  and  Spanish 
ghts  all  forming  one  vast  brotherhood.  The  reader  of 
>issart  cannot  rail  to  notice  this  community  of  feeling 
I  the  marvellous  ease  with  which  gentlemen  from  all 
iSC  nations  made  themselves  at  home  in  one  another's 
Uitries.  The  chronicler  himself,  in  his  style  and 
ntal  attitude,  supplies  a  striking  example  of  this  cosmo- 
itanism.  By  the  mediaeval  Christian,  as  by  the  modern 
>hammedan,  the  human  race  was  divided  into  two  halves  : 
c  believers  and  others.  The  universal  acceptance  of 
dn  as  the  medium  of  communication  was  another  token 
1  bond  of  brotherhood  among  the  Christians  of 
^aeval  Europe,  as  the  use  of  Arabic,  as  a  sacred 
jgue,  is  a  token  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood  among  the 
ohammedans  of  the  present  day. 

This  feeling  of  international  patriotism,  which  found  its 
{hcst  development  and  expression  in  the  Crusades, 
jan  to  &de  as  soon  as  Catholic  faith  began  to  decay, 
integration  followed   both  in  the  Church  and  in   the 
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State.  Loyalty  to  one  ideal  and  to  one  authority  wis 
grad  ually  superseded  by  local  and  later  by  racial 
patriotism.  Various  political  units  succeeded  to  the  Unity 
of  mediaeval  Europe,  the  vernaculars  ousted  the  Latin 
language  from  its  position  as  the  one  vehicle  of  thought, 
and  the  old  cosmopolitan  universities  of  Paris  and 
Bologna  were  replaced  by  national  institutions.  Since  the 
fifteenth  century  nationalism  has  been  growing  stcadil 
but  in  the  eighteenth  its  growth  was  to  some  extc 
checked  by  humanitarianism.  The  great  thinkers  of  tl 
age  extolled  the  freedom  and  the  perfection  of  the  im 
vidual  as  the  highest  aim  of  culture,  describing  exclusif 
attachment  to  one's  country  and  race  as  a  characteris 
of  a  comparatively  barbarous  state  of  society  :  a  rcmi 
of  aboriginal  ancestor-worship.  Nationalism,  accordinj 
did  not  reach  its  adolescence  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
Then  the  zeal  for  peace  was  eclipsed  by  the  splendour 
of  the  French  exploits  in  war,  and  the  doctrine  of 
universal  freedom  was  forgotten  in  Napoleon's  efforts 
at  universal  dominion.  These  efforts  aroused  in  every 
country  which  Napoleon  attacked  a  passionate  protest 
which  resulted  in  successftil  revolt.  But  the  triumph 
was  won  at  a  tremendous  cost.  Each  nation  in  proportion 
to  its  sense  of  what  was  due  to  itself  was  oblivious  of  whit 
was  due  to  others.  The  principles  of  the  brotherhood  of 
men  and  of  universal  toleration  were  denied,  the  narrow 
jealousies  of  race  which  the  philosophers  of  the  preceding 
century  had  driven  from  the  realm  of  culture  were  re- 
installed, and  Nationalism — arrogant,  intemperate,  and 
intolerant — arose  on  the  ruins  of  Humanitarianism.  This 
evolution,  or  revolution,  has  added  a  new  element  in  sodil 
troubles,  and  has  brought  into  being  a  new  set  of  ideas. 

For  the  last  hundred  years  ethnographical  theory 
dominated  the  civilised  world  and  its  destinies  as  ih( 
logical  dogma  had  done  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Con- 
sciously or  not,  the  idea  of  race  directs  the  policy  of 
nations,  inspires  their  poetry,  and  tinges  their  philosophy 
with  the  same  prejudice  as  religion  did  formerly. 
and  non-Aryan  have  become  terms  conveying  jJl  but 
odious  connotation  of  Christian  and  infidel ;  and  in  place 
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tof  the  spiritual  we  have  adopted  a  scientific  mythology. 
The  fiction  of  our  Aryan  origin  has  flattered  us  into  the 
benevolent  belief  of  our  mental  superiority  over  the 
(Mongol,  and  of  our  moral  superiority  over  the  Semite. 
To  dispute  this  tenet  is  to  commit  sacrilege.  But  even 
iwithin  the  bosom  of  this  imaginary  Aryan  fold  there  are 
schisms :  so<alIed  Celtic,  Germanic,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Slavonic  sects,  divided  against  one  another  by  the 
phantom  barriers  of  ethnographical  speculation  as  franti- 
cally as  in  older  days  Christendom  was  divided  by  the 
■metaphysical  figments  of  Arian,  Manichaean,  Nestorian, 
and  what  not.  In  the  name  of  race  arc  now  done  as  many 
fcgreat  deeds  and  as  many  great  follies  are  committed  as 
Fwcrc  once  in  the  name  of  God.  The  worship  of  race  has, 
as  the  worship  of  the  Cross  had  done  before,  given  birth 
to  new  Crusades  which  have  equalled  the  old  in  the 
idegree  to  which  they  have  disturbed  the  peace  and  agitated 
jthc  minds  of  men,  and  in  the  violence  of  the  passions 
l^hich  they  have  excited.  Nationalism  more  than  any 
[other  cause  has  helped  to  bring  discredit  upon  the 
iprinciples  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity — to  prove  the 
Eighteenth  century  dream  of  world-wide  peace  a  glorious 
■impossibility — and  to  show  the  enormous  chasm  which 
fstill  gapes  between  the  aspirations  of  a  few  thinkers 
and  the  instincts  of  the  masses. 

I  Though  common  to  all  European  countries,  the  creed 
'of  the  age  found  articulate  exposition  first  in  Germany, 
[and  gave  rise  to  various  academic  doctrines  which 
Attempted  to  account  for  the  genesis  and  evolution  of 
iNationalism  in  scientific  or  pseudo-scientific  terms.  But 
ijiames  do  not  alter  tacts.  Ethnographical  speculations  are 
in  this  case  mainly  interesting  as  having  supplied  a 
[plausible  explanation  for  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism.  Those 
l"who  are  able  to  see   through   new  guises,  and  to  detect 

what  old  things  they  conceal,  know  that  anti-Semitism 
[is  litde  more  than  a  new  Protean  manifestation  of 
[Jew-hatred.  Divested  of  its  academic  paraphernalia,  the 
!  movement  is  revealed  in  all  its  venerable  vulgarity — a 
I  hoary-headed    abomination    long    since    excommunicated 

by  the  conscience  of  civilised  mankind. 
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This  reactionary  movement  began  in  Eastern  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  those  countries  the  Jews  arc  very 
numerous/  very  wealthy,  and  very  influential.  Both 
countries  are  famous  as  hot-beds  of  racial  fanaticism.  In 
Germany  Nationalism  was  begotten  of  the  independence 
secured  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  nursed  by  the  patriotic  preachers  and  poets  of 
the  eighteenth,  was  invigorated  by  the  wars  for'emancipi- 
tion  from  Napoleon*s  rule,  and  was  educated  by  H^ 
and  his  disciples.  The  Jews  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere, 
are  the  one  element  which  declines  to  be  fused  in  the 
nationalist  crucible-  Their  international  connections  help 
them  to  overstep  the  barriers  of  country.  Their  own 
racial  consciousness,  fostered  by  the  same  writers,  is  at 
least  as  intense  as  that  of  the  Germans ;  but  it  does  not 
coincide  with  any  geographical  entity.  They  are,  there- 
fore, regarded  as  a  cosmopolitan  tribe — "everywhere  and 
nowhere  at  home."  They  are  distinct  not  only  as  a  race, 
but  as  a  sect,  and  as  a  class.  Accordingly,  the  reaction 
against  tolerance  includes  in  its  ranks  clerics  and  Christian 
Socialists,  aristocrats,  as  well  as  Nationalists,  that  is,  the 
enemies  of  dissent  and  the  enemies  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
the  enemies  of  the  alien  and  the  enemies  of  the  upstart. 
And  the  term  "Jew"  is  used  in  a  religious  or  a  racial 
sense  according  to  the  speaker.  In  both  Germany  and 
Austria  we  saw  that  the  philosophical  gospel  of  social 
liberty  was  very  slowly  applied  to  practical  politics,  and 
that,  even  when  it  had  been  accepted,  it  was  subject  to 
reactions.  When  Jewish  manumission  was  finally  accom- 
plished, the  Jews  by  their  genius  rilled  a  much  larger  place 
in  the  sphere  of  national  lire  than  was  deemed  proportional 
to  their  numbers.  And  this  undue  preponderance,  rendered 
all  the  easier  by  the  superior  cohesion  of  the  Jewish  over 
the  German  social   system,  was  further   accentuated  bjr 

^n  Germany,  out  of  a  total  population  of  56,500,000,  there  an 
587,000  Jews,  of  whom  376,000  reside  in  Prussia.  In  AuJtru 
there  arc  1,150,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  z6,ooo,ooo,  and  in 
Hungary  850,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  19,000,000.  The 
percentage  of  Jews,  therefore,  is  in  Germany  oi.Of,  in  Austria  04..80, 
in  Hungarj'  04.4.3.— ^w/^  I'ear-Boekf   1902-03. 
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specialisation.  The  Jews,  whose  training  in  Europe 
for  centuries,  owing  partly  to  their  own  racial  instincts 
and  Rabbinical  teaching,  but  chiefly  to  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  them  from  outside,  had  been  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  showed  these  peculiarities  by  their  choice 
of  fields  of  activity.  They  abstained  from  the  productive 
and  concentrated  their  efforts  to  the  intellectual,  financial, 
and  distributive  industries  of  the  countries  of  which  they 
became  enfranchised  citizens.  Jews  flooded  the  Universi- 
ties, the  Academies,  the  Medical  Profession,  the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  Bar.  Many  of  the  judges,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  practising  lawyers  of  Germany,  arc  said  to 
be  Jews.  Jews  came  forth  as  authors,  journalists,  and 
artists.  Above  all,  Jews,  thanks  to  the  hereditary  faculty 
for  accumulation  fostered  in  them  during  the  long  period 
•when  money-dealing  was  the  one  pursuit  open  to  them, 
asserted  themselves  as  financiers.  It  is  impossible  to 
move  anywhere  in  Berlin  or  Vienna  without  seeing  the 
name  of  Israel  written  in  great  letters  of  gold  not  only 
over  the  shops,  but  over  the  whole  face  or  German  life. 
Success  awakened  jealousy,  and  economic  distress — due  to 
entirely  different  causes — stimulated  it.  What  if  the 
competition  was  fair  ?  What  if  the  Jews  were  distinguished 
by  their  peaceful  and  patriotic  attitude?  What  if  they 
Supplied  the  least  proportion  of  criminals  and  paupers  ? 
AVhat  if  German  freedom  had  been  bought  partiatly  with 
Jewish  blood,  and  German  unity  achieved  by  the  help 
of  Jewish  brains  and  Jewish  money  ? 

The  landed  gentry,  richer  in  ancestors  than  in  money  or 
intelligence,  had  every  reason  to  envy  the  Jew's  wealth, 
and  much  reason  to  dislike  the  Jew's  ostentatious  display 
of  it.  They  could  not  respect  in  the  Jew  a  gifted  arrivi. 
They  saw  in  him  a  vulgar  parvenu — one  who  by  his  "  sub- 
versive Mephistophelian  endowment,  brains,"  demolishes 
the  fences  ot  creed  and  caste,  and  invades  the  highest  and 
iTjost  exclusive  circles,  thus  acting  as  a  solvent  in  society. 
If  he  is  wise,  the  proud  nobleman  of  narrow  circumstances 
makes  his  pride  compensate  for  his  poverty,  and  magnani- 
mously despises  the  luxuries  which  he  cannot  procure. 
If,  as  more  often  happens,  he  is  foolish,  he  enters  into  a 
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rivalry  of  vanity  with  the  upstart,  and  the  result 
mortgaged  estate — mortgaged  most  likely  to  his 
In  either  case,  he  can  have  little  love  for  the  opulent' 
clever  interloper.  The  animosity  of  the  arist 
shared  by  the  middle  classes,  and  for  analogous 
The  German  professional  man,  and  more  espe 
wife,  resents  his  Jewish  colleague's  comparative  luxi 
a  personal  aflFront.  The  excessive  power  of  moi 
modern  society,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
respect  once  paid  to  blood  or  learning,  naturally 
the  Jewish  banker  to  succeed  where  the  poor  baron 
and  the  Jewish  professor  or  doctor,  though  manjr  of 
latter  are  poor  enough,  to  outshine  his  Christian 
pctitor.  This  excessive  power  of  money  is  due  to 
far  deeper  than  the  enfranchisement  of  the  J 
is  the  normal  result  of  Germany's  modern  devclo 
The  influence  of  the  nobles  depended  largely  on  45 
domains  of  land  ;  and  when  industries  arose  to  compCOl 
with  agriculture,  the  importance  of  land  n 
declined.  At  the  same  time,  industry  and 
began,  with  Germany's  expansion,  to  divert  more' 
more  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  from  the  padJ  Q 
academic  distinction — once  the  only  path  to  hoooi 
open  to  the  ambitious  burgher — into  that  of  matob 
prosperit)'.  Chrcmatistic  enterprise  has  introduced  i  nC 
social  standard,  and  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  hu  ooa 
to  supplant  the  old  aristocracies  of  birth  and  erudittr: 
This  social  revolution,  through  which  every  country 
the  world  has  passed  and  has  to  pass,  was  unhesitating" 
ascribed  to  the  Jew,  who  was  thus  accused  of  hivi* 
created  the  conditions,  which  in  reality  he  had  OJ 
exploited.  fl 

If  from  the  aristocratic  and  the  cultured  classes  vt9 
to  the  rural  population,  we  find  similar  causes  yiddif 
similar  results.  In  the  German  country  districts  il 
objected  to  the  Jews  not  cultivating  the  land  themsd« 
but  lying  in  wait  for  the  failing  farmer:  '' Evcr}'fffewe 
says  an  authority,  "  the  peasant  proprietor  hated  the  Jc« 
and  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the  peasant  tragedy  of  wto 
that  hatred  was  the  consequence.      The  land  had  JO 
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;ed  to  pay  family  claims ;  the  owner  had  recourse  to 
tbiquitousand  importunate  money-lender;  the  money- 
T,  whose  business  it  is  to  trade  uf)on  the  necessity  of 
(rrower,  took  advantage  of  the  latter's  distress,  and 
;d  as  much  as  he  could.     "  The  Jew  grew  fat  as  the 
le  got  lean.     A  few  bad  harvests,  cattle-plague,  or 
disease,  and  the  wretched  peasant,  clinging  with  the 
inable  frantic  love  of  a  faithful  animal  to  its  habitat, 
fcd,  in  dumb  agony,  to  see  his  farm  sold  up,  his  stock 
sposed  of,  and  the  acres   he  had  toiled  early  and  late 
redeem,  and  watered  by  the  sweat  of  his  stubborn  brow, 
pcked    down  by  the  Jewish  interloper  to   the  highest 
idcr."  ^      In  the  Austrian  country  districts  it  is  urged 
at  the  presence  of  the  Jew  is  synonymous  with  misery; 
i   absence  with  comparative   prosperity.     In    Hungary, 
e  late    M.   Elisee   Reclus — the  famous  author  of  the 
HiveiU   Giographie  Univenelle — informs    us,  "The    rich 
Ignatc   goes  bankrupt,   and   it   is  almost  always  a  Jew 
U>    acquires   the    encumbered    property,"    and    another 
^ess  adds:   "The  Jew   is   no   less  active  in   profiting 
Me  vices  and  necessities  of  the  peasant  than  by  those 
Hie    noble."     In  Galicia,  especially,  we  are  told   that 
Hind   is  rapidly  passing    into  the  hands  of  the   Jews, 
a    that    many  a  former    proprietor  is  now    reduced  to 
jd^  as  a  day-labourer  in  his  own  farm  for  the  benefit 
Hjcwish  master.     All  this  is  an  absurdly  exaggerated 
reion    of  facts  in   themselves  sad   enough.     The   Jews 
whole  are  by  no  means  a  wealthy  community,  and 
'incrs    by  the   supposed    exploitation   are   the   few, 
^he    many.     And   if,    as   is    the   case,   the  condition 
irs  in  agricultural  states  is  bad,  who  is  to  blame  ? 
hcrever    there    is    agrarian    depression    there    arc   sure 
^e    money-lenders    enough   and   Shylocks   too    many. 
Hoes    not    appear    that    Christian   money-lenders  have 
rr  been  more  tender-hearted  than  their  Jewish  confrhres. 
hy   then  set  down  to  the  Jew,  as  a  Jew,  what  is  the 
nmon  and  inevitable  attribute  of  his  profession  ?     The 
n  of  the  borrower  does  not  Justify  the  slaughter  of  the 

••The  Jew  in  Gcnnany/'  by  the  author  of  "German  Home  Life," 
^/Pi«c,  January,  1881. 
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lender.  Philanthropists  would  be  better  employed  if, 
instead  of  bewailing  in  mournful  diatribes  the  woes  of  the 
bankrupt  peasant  and  inveighing  against  the  cruelty  of  hii 
oppressor,  combined  to  establish  agricultural  banks  where 
the  farmer  could  obtain  money  at  less  exorbitant  interest. 
This  measure,  and  measures  like  this,  not  slaughter  and 
senile  lamentation,  would  be  a  remedy  consonant  both 
with  the  nature  of  the  evil  and  with  the  dictates  of  civili- 
sation and  justice.  Until  something  of  the  sort  is  done, 
it  is  worse  than  futile  to  demand  that  dealers  in  money, 
any  more  than  dealers  in  corn,  cotton,  or  cheese,  should 
work  from  altruistic  motives.  But  nothing  rational  is 
ever  attempted.  Instead,  everywhere  the  nobles  ruined 
by  their  own  improvidence  and  extravagance,  the  peasants 
by  their  rustic  incompetence,  and  both  by  the  exactioM 
of  a  wasting  militarism,  complain  of  the  extortion  of  the 
Jewish  usurers.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  old-world 
monster  of  Jew-hatred,  never  really  dead,  should  have 
raised  its  hoary  head  again.  All  the  elements  of  an  anti- 
Jewish  movement  were  present.  The  only  thing  that 
lacked  was  opportunity.  The  deficiency  was  not  long 
in  being  supplied. 

The  Franco-German  war  and  the  achievement  of 
German  unity  fiinned  the  flame  of  patriotism.  As  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  the  First,  so  in  that  of  Napoleon  III.,  i 
great  national  danger  created  a  strong  fellow-feeling 
between  the   different   members  of  the  German  race;  a 

freat  national  triumph  stirred  up  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
Empire  which  was  indulged  in  at  the  cost  of  individual 
liberty.  Despotism  throve  on  the  exuberance  of  national- 
ism. The  Germans  were  led  back  from  the  constitutional 
and  democratic  ideals  of  1848  to  an  ultra-monarchic 
servility  which  made  it  possible  for  the  present  Kaiser's 
grandfather  a  few  years  after,  prompted  by  Bismarck,  to 
assert  openly  the  ridiculous  old  claim  to  divine  right. 
Thus  the  ground  was  prepared  for  any  anti-alien  and 
anti-Iibcral  agitation.  Other  causes  came  to  accelerate  the 
movement.  The  war  had  involved  enormous  pecuniary 
and  personal  sacrifices.  The  extraordinary  success,  instead 
of  satisfying,    stimulated  German  ambition.     It   aroused 
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Lvagant  financial  optimism  and  self-confidence, 
nany,  intoxicated  with  military  victory,  was  still 
ting  for  aggrandisement  of  a  different  kind, 
lomy  was  cast  to  the  winds,  and  a  fever  of  wild 
liation  seized  on  all  classes  of  the  community. 
tpatiies  were  floated,  and  swallowed  up  the  superfluous 
al  of  the  great  as  well  as  the  savings  of  the  humble, 
niine  expectation  was  the  temper  of  the  day.  Berlin 
Id  vie  with  Paris  in  elegance  and  with  London  in 
irban  comfort,  and  every  one  of  its  citizens  would 
.  millionaire  ! 
hen  came  the  terrible  crash.     The  bubble  burst,  and 

Enificent  day-dreams  were  dispelled  by  misery.  A 
)n  of  bad  harvests,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
n  corn  competition,  by  impoverishing  the  agri- 
iral  class,  added  to  the  general  depression.  The 
usioncd  public  wanted  a  victim  whereupon  to  vent 
^rath.  Those  who  promoted  the  companies  had  to 
r  for  the  folly  of  those  who  were  ruined  by  their 
■•  A  great  many  of  the  former,  by  selling  out  at 
Kht  moment,  rose  to  affluence.  The  discontented 
E,  naturally  enough,  noticing  these  large  fortunes  in 
lidst  of  the  general  wreck,  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
the  few  had  enriched  themselves  by  robbing  the 
N  "Exposures"  followed,  and  among  the  impli- 
■financiers  there  were  found  many  Jews.  It  was  then 
Her  to  fill  Jewish  pockets  that  the  heroes  of  Germany 
Jed  on  the  battlefield,  and  the  burghers  of  Germany 
P>cen  bled  at  home !  The  nationalist  idea]  of 
fe.ny  for  the  Germans,  then,  was  to  lead  to  a 
^any  for  the  Israelites  !  All  those  trials  had  been 
r^d  and  all  those  triumphs  achieved  in  order  to  deliver 
le  Fatherland  to  an  alien  and  infidel  race — a  race 
'hich  neither  the  intellect  nor  the  heart  of  Germany 
Liiy  affinity  or  sympathy !  This  was  the  cry  of 
ih  that  succeeded  to  the  paeans  of  self-glorification, 
those  nationalists  who  uttered  these  sentiments  forgot 
leir  very  nationalism  had  been  largely  created  and 
by  Jewish  thinkers.  They  also  forgot  that  it  was 
rish    statesman,    Lasker,    who,    at    the    cost    of  all 
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personal  and  party  interests  and  of  his  popularity,  had 
alone  had  the  courage  to  expose  in  the  Prussian  Chamber 
the  evils  of  extravagant  speculation,  in  1873,  ^"^  ^^ 
urge  both  the  public  and  the  Government  to  rum 
back,  while  there  was  yet  time,  from  the  road  to  ruia 
which  they  pursued.  But  it  has  been  well  said 
''  Who  would  think  of  gratitude  when  a  scapegoat  i 
required  ?'' 

A  tongue  was  given  to  the  popular  indignation  in 
pamphlet  by  an  obscure  German  journalist,  Wilhclm 
Marr  by  name,  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  attaining  W 
fame  and  fortune  by  a  plentiful  effusion  of  his  anti-Jewish 
venom.  The  work  anathematized  the  Jews  not  only  tt 
blood-sucking  leeches,  but  as  enemies  of  the  Germanic 
race,  and  as  forming  a  distinct  and  self-centred  solecism 
in  German  national  life.  The  Coryphaeus  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  a  crowd  hitherto  mute.  The  opponents  d 
industrial  and  the  opponents  of  religious  liberalism,  men 
of  rank,  men  of  letters,  and  high  ecclesiastics  joined  in  the 
chorus,  and  another  ''black  day**  (July  30,  1878)  wa 
I  added   to    the  Jewish    calendar.      In   Adolph    Stacker,  1 

'  Christian    Socialist    and    court    preacher,    and    a   staunch 

Conservative  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  the  new  crusade  fount 
its  Peter  the  Hermit  He  was  the  first  man  of  positi 
to  preach  from  the  pulpit  and  to  declare  in  the  press  tha 
Hebrew  influence  in  the  State  was  disastrous  to  lU 
,  Christian    section   of  the   community,   that    Semitic  prt- 

I  ponderance  was  fatal  to  the  Teutonic  race.     As  thougl 

the  printing  presses  of  Germany  were  only  waiting  m 
the  signal,  a  whole  library  of  anti-Semitic  literature  waJ 
I  rapidly  produced,  and  as  rapidly  consumed.     Some  of  thi 

most  popular  journals  opened  their  columns  to  the  cam- 
paign, Jewish  journalists  opposed  violence  with  violenccj 
ana  the  feud  daily  assumed  larger  dimensions,  until  b^ 
the  end  of  1879  it  had  spread  and  raged  over  the  whok 
of  the  empire. 

"It  is  not  right  that  the  minority  should  ride  over  th< 

majority,'*  cried  some.     Others  accused  the  Jews,  loosely 

I  and    without    adducing    any    proofs,   of  forming  a  frte^ 

masonry   and   of  always   placing   the   interests  of  their 
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rn  above  those  of  the 


probabl( 


country.     That   there   was 

kind   of  systematic   co-operation   among   the   Jews 

te.     It   is   also    probable   that    there   was  a 


in  degree  of  truth  in  the  charge  of  "clandestine 
pulation  of  the  press"  for  the  purpose  of  shield- 
even  Jews  unworthy  of  protection.  But  for  this 
Germans  had  only  themselves  to  thank.  By  attack- 
thc  Jews  as  a  tribe  they  stimulated  the  tribal  feeling 
ng  them.  The  social  isolation  to  which  they  con- 
the  Jew  intensified  his  gift  of  reciprocity.  To 
•man  Christians  the  Jew,  however  patriotic  and 
itionable  he  may  be  as  a  citizen,  as  a  man  is  a  Jew 
lien,  an  infidel,  an  upstart,  a  parasite.  His  genius 
to  be  purely  utilitarian,  his  religion  externally  an 
ice  of  empty  forms,  essentially  a  worship  or  the 
en  calf,  and  worldly  success  his  highest  moral  ideal. 
nan  professors  analysed  the  Jewish  mind  and  found 
nitic,  German  theologians  sought  for  the  Jewish  soul 
^uld  find  none.  Both  classes,  agreeing  in  nothing 
Boncurred  in  denouncing  the  Jew  as  a  sinister  crca- 
■  strangely  wanting  in  spiritual  qualities — a  being 
Wt  whole  existence,  devoid  of  feith  of  any  kind, 
'Ivcs  between  his  cash-book  and  the  book  of  the  Law. 
kaps  the  most  remarkable  consequence  of  all  was 
growth  of  an  anti-Semitic  school  of  exegesis  of  the 
Testament. 

Tiesc,  then,  were  the  grievances  of  the  orthodox :  the 
l|want  of  religious  feeling.  Free-thinkers  denounced 
Bbr  a  superabundance  of  that  very  feeling.  StOckcr, 
Functuous  smartness,  said,  "  the  creed  of  the  Jews 
ds  on  the  blank  page  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
tament/'  Duhring  ponderously  objected  to  '*  the 
xity  with  which  the  inherited  religious  manner  of 
ring  things  is   rooted   in   the  Jewish   mind."     These 

J;cs,  mutually  exclusive  though  they  were,  were 
y  espoused  by  those  who  only  needed  some  theory 
Teby  to  dignify  their  spite.  The  Jew's  own  foibles — 
arrogance  and  love  of  display — supplied  that  minimum 
accuse  which  has  ever  been  deemed  sufficient  for  pcrsc- 
The   Jews,   said    their   accusers,    hold   in   their 
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hands  the  golden  key  which  opens  all  doors,  and  Jo^ 
it  insolently  before  their  less  fortunate  neighbours. 
have  killed  the  ancient  simplicity  and  frugality  of' 
life  by  their  ostentatious  luxury,  and  corrupted 
idealism  by  their  inordinate  pursuit  of  material  ct 
German    idealism    has    been    killed    by   nationalism 
militarism.     But>  of  course,   no  German  patriot  cuj 
expected   to  see  this.     What,  however,  surpriso 
that   it   does    not  seem   to  have  occurred  to  those 
denounce  the  Jew  as  the  promoter  of  materialism 
they  have   the   remedy   in   their  own   hands.    Let 
cease  to  worship  mammon,  and  mammon's  rainisten 
be  discredited.     As  it  is,   they  inveigh  against  the 
for   enjoying    the    very   things    which    they  tbcnai 
hunger    after.      In    Germany,    as    elsewhere,   '^ 
panegyrists   of  plain    living    and    high    thinking 
perhaps    like    the    Jewish     millionaire    better  if 
resembled  him  less. 

Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  great 
object  of  a  united  Germany  had  courted  the  support 
the  Liberal  party,  which,  on  its  side,  was  not  unwillit 
help  a  man  who,  no  matter  how  anti-Liberal  his  <io! 
fK)licy  might  be,  was,  in  the  main,  the  hierophant 
German  nation's  aspirations.     Thus,  in  1866,  there 
into   being  the  National    Liberal    Party.     Their 
was,  however,  a  false  one,  as  their  support  of  Bis 
and  their  Liberal  tendencies  could  not  be  reconcik 
a  long  time.     But,  while  the  alliance  lasted,  the  Lil 
were     instrumental      in      introducing      many     Icgil 
measures  in  the  direction  of  progress,  including 
reforms  as  to   banking  and   commerce.     These  ini 
tions  gave  offence  to  several   classes  of  the  pof 
and    the    fact    that    one    of  the   leaders  of  the  Nat 
Liberal  Party,  Lasker,   and    a   great    many  of  its^ 
bers    were    Jews,    was    a    brilliant    opportunity 
reactionary  elements.*     The  Conservatives  caught 
opportunity   for    discrediting    the   obnoxious   retortns  of 
describing    them   as   deliberately   intended    to  serve  ^ 

'Ernest    Schuster,  "The  Anti-Jewish  Agitation  in  GermaJtj'  *»| 
Fortnightly  Review^  March    l»    1881. 
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s  of  the  Jews.  Prince  Bismarck,  now  hostile 
y  for  which  he  had  no  further  use,  transferred 
ight  of  his  political  and  personal  influence  to  their 
ics  and  tried  to  lure  the  extreme  Conservatives 
tholics,  as  well  as  the  working  classes,  by  in- 
ng  the  anti-Jewish  agitation.  The  organs  of  these 
rties  were  filled  with  diatribes  against  the  Jews, 
in  October,  1879,  the  first  anti-Jewish  society  was 
ed  in  Berlin  and  Dresden,  with  the  object  "  to  unite 
Jewish  Germans  of  all  persuasions,  all  parties,  all 
►ns,  into  one  common  league,  which,  setting  aside 
sparatc  interests,  all  political  differences,  shall  strive, 
all  earnestness  and  diligence  for  the  one  end  viz., 
vc  our  German  fatherland  from  becoming  completely 
ised,  and  render  residence  in  it  supportable  to  the 
Mity  of  the  aborigines."'  In  accordance  with  this 
otic  programme  the  society  christened  itself  "  The 
mitic  League,"  partly  because  there  was  a  sound 
ing  in  the  word  and  partly  to  make  it  clear  that 
e,  and  not  merely  the  religion,  of  the  Jew  had 
animosity.^  Prince  Bismarck  on  being  intcrro- 
i  about  the  movement  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  As 
tnister  of  State,  I  condemn  it;  but  as  a  Prussian,  as 
crman,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  man,  I  cannot  help  but 
ovc  of  it."  This  speech,  when  compared  with  the 
leer's  utterances  of  thirty  years  before,"  affords 
dcntly  painful  evidence  of  the  long  stride  which 
nan  statesmanship  had  taken  backwards, 
bus  the  pedantry  of  the  schoob  joined  hands  wkb 
prejudice  of  the  streets,  social  and  political  intereils 
nned  with  national  vanity,  economic  jealousy,  scien- 
sophistry,  and  religioas  bigotry  to  bring  into  bctJig 
Dvcmcnt  90  uttafy  incongruous  with  niodcm«  and 
itJly  with  German,  ideas. 

80  and  1881  the  warfare  oontinaed  widi 
and  uDcrcasii^  violenoe.    JndnAetu^ 

bf  Lwaca  Wolf  »  -"The  Aati.|e«rMb 
Cfwsmry^  Fcbnury.  I  Ml* 
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its  less  vulgar  name,  became  a  virulent  epidemic. 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  clerics,  mortally  hostile  \n 
thing  else,  joined  forces  against  the  common  cncrar, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  gain  the 
of  the  Christian  Socialists.    The  Social  Democra 
only  party  to  denounce  the  anti-Semitic  agita 
take  under  their  protection  the   persecuted  people? 
attitude  which  earned  them  the  sincere  detestation  of 
ultra-Conservatives.     Herr   Marr,   the  great  antl-J' 
p)amphletcer,  however,  devoted  a  whole  masterpiece 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Social  Democrats, 
he  elegantly  called  "  red  mice,"  were  in  every  my 
preferred  to  the  Jewish  **  golden  rats/*     But  the 
ment,   none   the  less,  continued   progressing.    M 
were  held  at  which  the  "Semites"  were  iiiriouslya 
The  members  of  the  "  German  "  League  pissed 
resolutions  to  eschew  all  intercourse,  social  or  com 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  HerrSti 
and  his  followers,  in  their  zeal  for  *'  the  strengtheni 
the  Christian  Germanic  spirit,"  presented  a  petition©, 
Prussian  Chambers,  praying : 

"  That   immigration    of    foreign    Jews   into 
might  have  some  restrictions  placed  upon  it. 

**  That  the  Jews  might  be  excluded  from  all 
supreme  authority,  and  that  in  courts  of  justice  a 
limitation  of  their  power  be  instituted. 

*^  That    Christian    schools,    though    used    by  } 
scholars,  should  remain  distinctively  Christian,  irti 
Jewish  teachers  only  be  employed  where  the  nature 
subject  taught  renders  it  desirable. 

**  That  a  census  or  report  of  the  Jewish  population 
forthwith  prepared."*  , 

The  anti-Semitic  Leagues,  though  disapproving  " 
violence  in  their  manifestoes,  in  practice  were  onlvt* 
ready  to  encourage  the  most  sordid  passions  and  * 
basest  prejudices  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  masse^ 
that,   while  anti-Semitism  led    to    stormy  scenes 
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'  "The  Jews  in  Germany,"  by  the  author  of  "German  Howe 
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Prussian  Diet,  it  translated  itself  into  more  stormy  riots 
outside.  Pamphlets  and  duels  were  the  order  of  the  day 
among  the  upper  classes,  sanguinary  encounters  between 
the  Jewish  and  German  mobs  among  the  lower.  The 
Liberals  protested,  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  tried  to 
save  the  Jews  from  this  dastardly  persecution,  and  the 
movement  was  publicly  denounced  by  many  distinguished 
Germans,  such  as  Virchow  and  Mommsen,  as  a  subversion 
of  the  principles  of  humanitarianism  promulgated  by  German 
philosophy,  as  a  blasphemy  against  German  ideals,  and  as 
a  stain  on  German  civilisation.  But  Jew-baiting  was  not 
checked  before  many  thousands  of  Jews  were  compelled 
to  leave  their  country — the  country  to  which  they  gave 
Mendelssohn  the  philosopher  and  Mendelssohn  the  com- 
poser, Heine  and  BOrne,  Offenbach  and  Auerbach,  Ensc, 
£waid,  Jacoby,  and  a  host  of  other  great  men,  including 
Lasker,  who  a  few  years  before  had  done  his  utmost  to 
avert  the  financial  catastrophe  for  which  his  co-religionists 
now  suffered. 

A  German  who  has  played  an  active  part  in  his  country's 
history  from  1848  onwards  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
the  disgraceful  orgies  of  the  Jews'  Chace,  begun  on  a 
e  scale  at  Berlin  on  the  New  Year's  night  of  1880-81," 
to  Prince  Bismarck's  direct  inspiration.  "  There  was 
evidently,"  he  says,  writing  not  long  after  those  events, 
**  more  method  in  those  ugly  rushes  and  riots  than  may 
be  generally  suspected.  .  .  .  The  German  citizens  of 
Hebrew  origin,  or  of  the  Mosaic  faith,  belong,  in  their 
great  majority,  to  the  Liberal  and  Radical  camp.  Several 
of  them  have  achieved  the  most  honourable  prominence 
in  the  progressive  parties  to  which  they  attached  them- 
selves. The  great  statesman  whose  ideal  is  his  own 
Dictatorship  under  cover  of  the  King's  personal  Govern- 
ment, finding  these  popular  leaders  of  Semitic  blood  as 
stumbling-blocks  in  his  path,  did  not  scruple  to  dally 
coquettishly  with  the  organisers  and  approvers  of  the 
Jews*  Hunt.  An  underhand  alliance  was  struck  up,  in 
old  Roman  fashion,  between  out-and-out  partisans  of 
Cacsarism  and  certain  shady  leaders  of  a  misguided 
rabble.      A     Court     Preacher,    StOcker,     acted     as     the 
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go-between  and  spiritual  head  of  the  crusade.  The  same 
man  is  now  in  the  German  Parliament  a  chief  exponent 
of  this  cross-breed  between  princely  absolutism  and  pro- 
fessed philanthropic  care  for  the  multitude.'** 

Soon,  however,  a  discrepancy  became  apparent  between 
the  leaders  of  the  nationalist  and  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  and  economic  forces.  While  anti-Semites,  strictly 
so  called,  clamoured  for  a  revival  of  the  ancient  disabilities 
which  doomed  the  Jew  to  political  servitude  and  social 
ostracism,  the  Christian  Socialists  were  not  prepared  to  go 
so  far.  This  moderation  was  partly  due  to  the  feet  thit 
the  anti-Semites  had  manifested  symptoms  of  wishing  to 
include  Christianity  in  their  denunciation  of  Judaism  as  a 
Semitic  creed — a  tendency  which,  of  course,  could  inspire 
no  sympathy  in  orthodox  theologians  and  Court  Preachcn. 
The  schism  was  temporarily  healed  in  1886:  but  it  was 
reopened  three  years  later.  However,  this  divergence  of 
views  did  not  affect  the  rank  and  file  of  the  anti-Jewish 
agitators.  They  cared  little  for  intellectual  theories  ;  but 
were  frankly  actuated  by  the  blind  and  unreasoning 
instincts  of  their  mediaeval  ancestors.  Again  the  populace 
found  allies  among  the  impecunious  and  the  unscrupulous. 
who  supplied  it  with  food  for  its  credulity,  and  among  the 
Catholic  clergy,  who  inflamed  its  fanaticism.  The  medi- 
aeval charge  of  ritual  murder  was  once  more  revived,  and 
it  led  to  the  destruction  of  Jewish  houses  and  the  burning 
of  Jewish  synagogues. 

Prince  Bismarck's  retirement,  in  1890,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  anti-Liberal  programme  did  not  mend  matters- 
The  Conservatives  endeavoured  to  gain  the  popular  car 
by  coming  forth  as  the  champions  of  national  unity  and  ot 
the  Christian  faith,  and  by  denouncing  the  Jews  as  the 
enemies  of  both.  This  change  of  attitude  brought  about 
1892  a  reconciliation  with  the  nationalist  anti-Semites,  whose 
rabid  programme  was  fully  accepted.  And  now  the  two 
sections  united  brought  to  hear  all  their  strength  against 
the  Jews.  Christianity  and  stupidity,  respectability  and 
sansculottism,    were    ix>und    marshalled    in    one   compact 

1  Karl  Blind,  "The  Conflict  in  Germany,"  The  Sineteenti  C/f*7» 
February,   1882. 
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lalanx  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  In  the  autumn  of  1893  a 
IS  brought  into  the  German  Diet,  asking  that  the 
T'almud  should  be  subjected  to  un  official  examination,  and 
it  was  seriously  proposed  that  the  old  Commission  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  the  instiga- 
^n  of  Pfefferkorn  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
kould  be  roused  from  its  sleep  of  ages.  But  the  alliance 
IS  too  grotesque  to  be  effective.  The  saner  section  of 
iC  Conservatives  was  shocked  at  the  unprincipled  tactics 
id  the  excessive  fury  of  their  allies,  and,  though  the 
iwcr  orders  of  their  supporters  in  the  country  were  not 
troubled  by  such  delicacy,  yet  the  extreme  anti-Semitic 
bwty  lost,  through  its  own  extravagance,  much  of  its 
influence  among  the  educated.  Herr  St5cker  was  expelled 
from  Court,  and  soon  after  from  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
■crvative  party.  The  Catholics  also  were  shamed  into 
breaking  all  connection  with  the  scandalous  demagogues, 
and  thus  the  anti-Semitic  distemper,  though  still  an  clement 
of  discord  in  the  Reichstag,  has  ceased  to  be  an  element  of 
idanger — for  the  present.  But,  if  the  paroxysm  is  over, 
the  disease  is  not  cured.  Indeed,  individual  anti-Semites 
Btill  display  a  degree  of  fervour  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  Herr  Marr  himself  on  the  hey-day  of  his  frenzy. 
The  leader  of  these  loyal  Jew-haters  is  Count  Puckler, 
whose  speeches  are  sold  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  read 
by  many  Germans  with  profound  approval.  All  that  is 
needed  is  some  encouragement  from  above,  and  then  we 
may  again  seemany  volunteering  to  translate  the  prophet*s 
lions  into  deeds  of  blood. 

[From  Germany  Anti-Semitism  found  its  way  to  the 
;hbouring  states.  In  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
itlcians  and  publicists  caught  the  rabies  and  spread  it 
:hout  delay.  As  early  as  1880  an  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  in  Hungary  an  anti-Semitic  league  after  the 
German  pattern,  and,  though  the  healthier  and  more 
enlightened  portion  of  the  nation  was  loth  to  forget  the 
liberal  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Jews  in  the  struggle  for  Hungarian  independence,  the 
obscurantist  elements  among  the  people  and  the  aristocracy, 
in  the  Church  and  the  official  classes, — the  vulgar  high 
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and  low — were  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
bigotry  and  superstition.     An  opportunity  for  a  declara 
tion   of   the  latent   prejudice    oflfered   in    1881,    when   a 
Catholic  Professor  of  Hebrew  gravely  accused  the  Jews 
of  secretly  holding  the  destruction   of  the  Gentiles  as  a 
religious  tenet;  the  ritual  murder  of  Christians  being  only 
one  method  for  carrying  out  this  moral  obligation.    Despite 
exposure  and   open    repudiation,  the    worthy    Professor's 
utterances  tallied    so    well  with  preconceived    ideas   that 
the  prehistoric  fiction  found  many  eager  believers.     The 
1882  disappearance  of  a  Christian  girl  from  a  Hungarian  village 
in  the  next  year  strengthened  the  belief  and  led  to  bruul 
outrages  on  the  Jews  at  Buda-Pesth,  Zala  and  elsewhere, 
the   riots    being    only    quelled    by    the    proclamation  of 
martial  law.     This  measure,  as  was  natural,  was  turaed 
into  an  instrument  of  attack  on  the  Liberal  Government, 
already  unpopular,  as  sheltering  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
An  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  alleged  murder,  many 
Jews  were  arrested,  and  evidence  was  manufactured.    But 
in  the  trial  which  ensued  the  plot  was  stripped  of  all  its 
shameful  vestments  of  perjury,  forgery,  and  intimidation, 
and  the  prisoners  were  acquitted. 

While  the  anti-Semites  were  covering  themselves  with 
contempt  and  ridicule  in  Hungary,  in  Austria  the  mov^ 
mcnt  attained  serious  dimensions.  The  campaign,  begun 
with  occasional  pamphlets,  fallowed  the  development  ot 
German  anti-Semitism.  In  Austria,  as  in  Germany, 
Liberalism  had  been  undermined  by  that  worst  form  of 
racial  intolerance  known  as  Christian  Socialism,  which  ww 
and  is  nothing  but  the  old  spirit  of  clerical  reaction 
masquerading  in  the  guise  of  anti-Semitic  prejudice  and 
pseudo-democratic  demagogy.  ^  In  Austria,  as  in 
Germany,  the  operations  were  conducted  by  two  bodies  of 
men- — the  racial  and  the  religious  enemies  of  the  Jew. 
The  two  bodies  met  on  the  common  ground  of  objection 
to  the  Jews'  acquiring  land.  The  anti-Semites  proper  did 
not  like  to  see  the  land  falling  into  the  hands  of  non- 
Austrians,  and  the  Christian  Socialists  objected  to  its  tailing 

^  The  Vienna  Correspondent  of  the  Timti  in  i  letter  dated  Nov.  Mi 
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ito   the  hands  of  infidel  financiers.     The  agitation  was 

idually  organised,  and  in  1882  two  leagues  were  formed 

Vienna.      Austrian,    like    German,   anti-Semitism    was 

iincdiately     exploited     for     party     purposes.       Many 

tliticians,    though     themselves    free     from     anti-Semitic 

?judice,  were  ready  to  adopt  a  cause  which  promised  to 

Id  to  their  own  strength  or  to  weaken  their  opponents. 

icy,  therefore,  loudly  preached  a  doctrine  which   they 

jspised,  excited  passions  which  they  did   not  share,  and 

Ivocated  principles  which  in  all  probability  they  would 

ivc  shrunk  from  acting  upon.     Thus  the  support  of  the 

iti-Semitic  leagues  was  solicited  by  the  Radical  Nation- 

:s  on  one  hand,  and  by  the  Liberal  Government  on 

ic  other.     The  Nationalists  being  less  insincere  in  their 

•ejudices,  won  the  victory  which  they  deserved,  and  the 

lition  between  them  and  the  Christian  Socialists  derived 

Iditional   strength   from    the  anti-clerical    policy  of  the 

iberal  party,  which  compelled  many  Catholics  who  had 

itherto  stood  aloof,  to  join  the  ranks  of  anti-Semitism.  1892 

henceforth     the    agitation    was     conducted    under    the 

luspices  of  the  Roman  Church.     The  clerical  press  dis- 

iminated  the  seed  in  the  cafes,  and  the  priests  fulminated 

jainst  the  Jews  from  the  pulpit.     The  time-dishonoured 

•ge  of  ritual  murder  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  Hun- 

irian  Upper  House,  in   1894,  rejected  the  Liberal  Bill 

'hich  placed  Judaism  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  other 

lenominations. 

The    Liberals    had    succeeded    in    offending    both    the 

ladical    Nationalists  and   the   Clericals.     They   offended 

le  former  by  advocating  Jewish  rights^  and  the  latter  by 

»mbating    the   tyranny    of    the    Church.     The    alliance 

itwecn  those  two  enemies  of  Liberalism  was,  in   1895, 

»lessed  by  the  Pope,  who  hoped  to  gain  over,  or  at  least 

control,  the  Radicals  by  drawing  closer  the  bonds  which 

lited  them  with  the  Clericals.    The  Vatican,  disappointed 

the   long-cherished    hope  of  recovering  its    temporal 

iwcr  by  the  help  of  the  Catholic  monarchs,  was  induced 

lo  court  the  democracy.    Thus  the  spiritual  tribunal  which 

has    always    taken    its   stand    on    the   lofty    platform    ot 

obedience  to  authority,  in  the  pursuance  of  secular  ends 
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did  not  hesitate  to  lend  its  sanction  to  the  advocates  of 
violence  and  revolt.  The  anti-Jewish  agitation,  hallowed 
by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  carried  all  before  it.  The  anti- 
Semites  secured  a  vast  majority  in  the  Municipal  Councflof 
Vienna,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  who  dissolved  the  council  twice,  only  to  be  met 
each  time  with  an  even  greater  anti-Semitic  triumph;  and 
in  the  Parliamentary  Elections  of  1897  the  allied  powm 
of  Radical  Nationalism  and  Clericalism  secured  a  strong 
position  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  This  was  the 
meridian  of  anti-Semitic  popularity  in  Austria.  But  hot, 
as  in  Germany,  the  unseemly  and  unnatural  coaLhon 
between  rabid  Nationalism  and  respectable  Clericalism 
could  not  last  long,  and,  while  it  lasted,  could  command 
but  little  respect.  Three  years  afterwards  the  General 
Election  showed  a  decline  of  public  confidence  in  the 
allies,  and  many  of  the  Radical  Nationalists  deserted  the 
ranks  to  form  an  independent  and  anti-Clerical  party, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vatican  thought  it  expedient 
to  withdraw  its  sanction  from  the  Christian  Socialists. 

Austro-Hungarian  anti-Semitism,  however,  though 
much  weakened,  is  not  dead,  and  it  would  be  taking  too 
sanguine  a  view  of  human  nature  and  human  intelIi^D« 
to  hope  that  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  sophisms 
which  have  led  to  the  recrudescence  of  Jew-hatred  will  not 
assert  themselves  again.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  ample 
signs  to  confirm  this  pessimistic  forecast.  On  October 
21,  1904,  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria  witnessed  a  scene 
which  a  spectator  pronounced  *'  unparalleled  for  vulgarity 
and  demagogic  impudence  even  in  this  country  of 
crazy  Parliamentarism.*'  The  anti-Semitic  and  Christian 
Socialist  parties,  which  still  command  an  overwhelming 
majority  both  in  the  Diet  and  in  the  Vienna  Municipal 
Council,  had  organised  a  torch-light  procession  in  honour 
of  the  sixtieth  birthday  of  Dr.  Luegcr,  the  anti-Semite 
Burgomaster  of  Vienna.  The  Premier  instructed  the 
police  to  prohibit  the  demonstration.  Thereupon  the  out- 
raged worshippers  of  the  great  hero  of  Christian  Socialism 
brought  in  a  motion  in  which  they  accused  the  Premier  of 
having  yielded  to  Jewish  pressure  and  to  the  terrorism  ot 
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ic  Social  Democrats,  the  champions  of  the  Jews,  and 
•'  having  thereby  given  proof  of  shameful  cowardice." 
le  motion  was  carried  amid  loud  acclamations  in  honour 
Dr.  Lueger  who,  on  his  followers  asserting  that  the 
ion  for  the  Government's  attitude  was  "the  jealousy 
tused  in  the  highest  circles  by  the  Burgomaster's 
ipularity,"  modestly  assured  the  House  that  "  he  was 
lot  jealous  of  the  Emperor  and  repudiated  the  sup- 
iition  that  he  envied  the  reverence  and  affection  which 
irrounded  the  Monarch's  person."  At  the  end  of  the 
itting  Dr.  Lueger  was  enthusiastically  cheered  in  the 
rets,  while  a  Social  Democratic  Deputy  was  insulted 
id  spat  upon.*  This  demagogue,  who  by  the  volume  ot 
is  voice,  the  character  of  his  wit  and  the  extent  of  his 
►wer  over  the  Viennese  mob,  recalls  vividly  the  Cleon  of 
iHstophanes,  a  year  later  warned  the  Austrian  Jews  openly 
id  with  impunity  that  the  KishinefF  tragedy  might  repeat 
tself  in  Vienna.  Even  more  recently  twenty  thousand 
Christian  Socialists,  Clericals  and  anti-Semites,  headed  and 
iflamed  by  Dr.  Lueger,  made  a  violent  demonstration 
kutside  the  Hungarian  Delegation  building,  as  a  protest 
Linst  the  policy  of  the  '*  Judaeo-Magyars."^  Within  a 
;ek  of  this  outburst  Dr.  Lueger,  in  company  with  Herr 
^hneider,  a  militant  anti-Semite  Deputy,  paid  a  visit  to 
lucharest,  where  he  was  f^ted  by  all  classes  of  Roumanian 
»cicty,  from  the  King  downwards :  a  glorification  of  this 
■ch-enemy  of  the  Jews  as  significant  as  it  is  natural  in  a 
>untry  where  Jew-hatred  is  at  its  height.  Clearly, 
.ustrian  anti-Semitism  is  anything  but  dead. 
The  reply  of  the  Austrian  Jews  to  the  anti-Semites 
characteristic  of  the  movemeru.  Hitherto  they  had 
rcn  content  to  identify  themselves  politically  with  their 
Ihristian  compatriots.  But  the  continued  antipathy  on 
le  part  of  the  latter  has  recendy  forced  them  to  adopt 
purely  Jewish  attitude.  On  the  initiative  of  the 
[ewish  representatives  of  Galicia  in  the  Reichsrath  and 

^TkeTimft,  October   J  2,   1904. 
'  Rcutcr   telegram,   dated   Vienn.i,  June   ii,   1906.     Cp.  "Hidden 
Korcci    in    Austrian   Politics,"  a   letter  by  '•  Scotus  Viaticus "  in    the 
ctator^  July  7,   1906. 
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in  the  Galician  Diet,  the  Jews  of  that  province  have 
resolved  to  create  a  Jewish  organisation  for  the  defence 
of  the  political  rights  and  economic  interests  of  their 
community.^  Thus  modern  Jew-haters  foster  by  their 
own  efforts  the  very  tribalism  which  they  condemn, 
just  as  their  mediaeval  ancestors  compelled  the  jcvs 
to  adopt  money-lending  as  a  profession  and  then 
denounced  them  for  so  doing. 

In  France  the  power  of  the  Jews  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Third  Republic  increased  steadiljr,  and  their 
number  was  to  some  extent  swelled  by  the  arrival  ot 
brethren  driven  by  anti-Semitism  out  of  Germainj. 
Yet,  as  late  as  1881  a  writer  felt  justified  in  soting 
that  "the  effervescence  of  a  certain  feeling  against  the 
Jews  is  apparent  in  almost  all  the  large  states  of  the 
world  with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  France."' 
This  comparative  immunity  fi-om  the  general  delirium» 
however,  was  not  to  last  much  longer.  Nationalism. 
clericalism,  and  economic  jealousy  in  France,  as  elsewhere, 
were  at  work,  and  demagogues  ready  to  make  use  ot 
these  forces  were  not  wanting. 

Ernest  Renan,  in  1882,  aimed  some  of  his  dclicatdy- 
pointed  shafts  of  irony  at  "  the  modern  Israelite  with 
whom  our  great  commercial  towns  of  Europe  have 
become  acquainted  during  the  last  fifty  years.  .  .  ^H 
How  careless  he  shows  himself  of  a  paradise  mankin^^ 
has  accepted  upon  his  word  ;  with  what  ease  he  accom- 
modates himself  to  all  the  folds  of  modern  civilisation ; 
how  quickly  he  is  freed  from  all  dynastic  and  feudal 
prejudice  ;  and  how  can  he  enjoy  a  world  he  has  not 
made,  gather  the  fruits  of  a  field  he  has  not  tilled, 
supplant  the  blockhead  who  persecutes  him,  or  make 
himself  necessary  to  the  fool  who  despises  him.  It  is 
for  him,  you  would  thinkj  that  Clovis  and  his  Franb 
fought,  that  the  race  of  Capet  unfolded  its  policy  of  a 
thousand  years,  that  Philip  Augustus  conquered  at 
Bouvines  and  Conde  at   Rocroi  I    .   .   .     He  who  ovcr- 

^The  Vienna  correspondent  of  TAe  Tima^  January  7,  1907. 
2  Lucien  Wolf;  "The  Anti-Jewi$h  Agiution,"  Tke  NimueatM  dntnq, 
Feb.,   1881. 
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turned  the  world  by  his  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
believes  now  in  wealth  only."*  That  Renan,  the  high- 
priest  of  Idealism,  should  feel  aggrieved  at  the  materialism 
of  the  modern  representative  of  his  beloved  Semitic  race 
is  not  surprising.  It  is,  however,  surprising  that  the 
Jew,  who  has  so  often  been  persecuted  for  his  obstinate 
adherence  to  his  traditions  and  for  his  detachment  from 
his  surroundings,  should  be  taken  to  task  by  Renan 
for  the  ease  with  which  "he  accommodates  himself  to 
all  the  folds  of  modern  civilisation."  Either  Renan  is 
right  or  the  anti-Semites.  One  and  the  same  body  of 
men  cannot  very  well  be  both  obdurate  and  accom- 
modating. It  is,  however,  the  Jew's  special  privilege  to 
be  denounced  by  one  half  of  the  world  for  the  possession 
of  a  certain  quality,  and  by  the  other  half  for  the  lack  of 
it.  Consistency  has  never  been  a  marked  characteristic  of 
Jew-haters,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
it  from  men  under  the  spell  of  so  engrossing  a  pastime  as 
the  excommunication  of  their  fellows. 

Of  course,  Renan  himself,  his  mellifluous  mockery 
notwithstanding,  was  the  very  antithesis  of  a  Jew-hater. 
Nationalism  had  no  greater  enemy  and  Liberalism  no 
warmer  champion  than  Renan.  He  never  tired  of 
asserting  that  ethnographical  fticts  possessed  only  a 
scientific  importance,  and  were  devoid  of  all  political 
significance."  So  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  he 
proclaimed  with  enthusiasm  the  services  rendered  by 
them  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  progress  in  the 
past,  and  emphatically  expressed  his  conviction  that  they 
were  destined  to  render  equally  brilliant  services  in  the 
future:  "Every  Jew,"  he  said,  "is  essentially  a  Liberal, 
while  the  enemies  of  Judaism,  examined  closely,  will  be 
found  to  be,  in  general,  the  enemies  of  the  modern 
spirit.  This,"  he  added,  "  applies  especially  to  the 
French  Jews,  such  as  they  have  been  made  by  the 
Revolution ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  every  country 
which  will  repeat  the  experiment,  renounce  State  religion, 

'^  Etude  stir  rEccUs'taste^  pp.  91   fol. 

'Sec   Qu^£st-iC   quHHf   Uctton?   a    paper    read    at    the    Sorbonnc    on 
March   II,   1882,  in  Diseours  ft  Cenfirentes,  pp.  277  fol. 
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secularise  the  civil  life^  and  establish  the  equality 
all  the  citizens  before  the  law,  will  arrive  at  the  same 
result  and  will  find  as  excellent  patriots  in  the  Jewish 
creed  as  in  other  creeds."  "The  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  he  declared  on  another  occasion,  "is  to  demolish 
all  the  ghettos,  and  I  do  not  congratulate  those  who 
elsewhere  seek  to  rebuild  them."* 

But  at  the  very  moment,  when  Renan  was  giving 
utterance  to  these  noble  sentiments,  there  was  preparing 
in  his  own  country  an  agitation  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  had  '*  elsewhere  sought  to  rebuild  the  ghettos." 

The  slumbering  prejudice  against  the  Jew  was  in 
France  first  awakened  by  the  Panama  scandals,  and 
immediately  afterwards  there  was  formed  in  Paris  a  union 
with  the  object  of  freeing  the  country  from  the  finandal 
tyranny  of  Jews  and  other  non-Catholics  and  foreigncn. 
The  Vatican,  ever  on  the  alert,  saw  in  the  movement  an 
opportunity  of  strengthening  the  clerical  interest  in  a  state 
which  had  so  sadly  neglected  its  traditional  r6U  of  the 
Pope's  champion,  and  from  an  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church  had  turned  into  its  bitterest  enemy*  The  Pope, 
therefore,  bestowed  upon  the  union  his  blessing.  But 
1882  the  institution  after  a  brief  career  ended  in  a  bank- 
ruptcy from  which  not  even  Papal  prayers  could  save  it. 
Like  Julius  Caesars  spirit,  however,  the  union  even 
after  its  dissolution  continued  to  harass  its  rivals.  Its 
failure,  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the  Jews,  put 
fresh  life  into  the  anti-Semitic  agitation.  Publicists 
interpreted  the  popular  feeling  and  gratified  the  national 
amour  propre  by  describing  in  sombre  colours  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  Jewish  plutocracy  on  the  life  of 
France,  and  by  tracing  to  that  influence  the  undeniable 
immoralitj'  of  French  society.*  The  discomfiture  of  that 
brilliant  and  weak  adventurer,  Boulanger,  brought  about, 
as  it  was,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  a  Jewish  journalist  of 

1  Sec  lectures  and  speeches  delivered  in  1883  in  Diunrs  et  Cw- 
JUrenus,  pp.  336,   374,  etc. 

2  See  Ed.  Drumont's  La  France  Juwe,  a  work  which,  published  10 
1 886,  raised  its  author  ac  once  Co  the  rank  of  coramander-in-^rhicf 
of  the  anti-Semitic  forces  in  Prance. 
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in  extraction  and  connections,  drew  down  upon  the 

and    especially   upon    foreign   Jews,   the  wrath   of 

Boulanger*s  supporters.     An  anti-Semitic  League 

tnded  in  Paris,  with  branches  in  the  provinces.    The 

psts  and  the  Nationalists,  the  warriors  of  the  Church 

ic   warriors  of  the  army,  the  desperate  defenders 

tt  causes,  who   had   nothing   more  to  lose,  and  the 

;s  for  new  causes,  who  had  as  yet  everything  to  win, 

lied   round   the    standard    of  anti-Semitism,   which 

additional  popularity  and  glory  from  the  alliance 

ice  with   Russia,  the  persecutrix  of  Israel.     Soon 

anti-Semitic  journal  made  its  appearance  in  Paris,  1892 

columns  were  filled  with  scandals,  scented  out  with 

[inquisitorial  diligence,  and  with  attacks  on  Jewish 

Anti-Jewish    feeling   daily   grew    in    bitterness, 

ferm  "Juif"came  to  be  accepted  as  a  synonym  for 

sty  of  villainy,  and  the  position  of  the  Jewish  officers 

he   French  army  became  intolerable,  till  the  ferment 

iinated  in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  1894 

11  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  past  and  all  the 

licting  interests  of  the  present  were  now  gathered  up 

a  storm  almost  unparalleled   in  the  history  of  con- 

jorary  Europe.     The  most  popular  newspapers  vied 

each  other  in  pandering  to  the  lowest  feelings  and 

t    ignorant  prejudices  of  the  vulgarest  classes  of  the 

;h    nation.     From  one  end  of   France  to  the   other 

\g  was  heard  but  execrations  of  the  Jewish  traitor. 

lodern    Frenchman   was    not    unwilling  to   forgive 

few  his   supposed    enmity  to  Christianity,  but  what 

lot  could  forgive  him  his  supposed  treachery  to  the 

ich  army  ?     The   hatred  of  the  race,  expressed  with 

uent  virulence  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  found 

■  more   vigorous   expression   with   dynamite,  and   an 

Spt  was   made  to  blow  up   the   Rothschild   Bank  in  1895 

s.       Meanwhile    the    Captain's    friends    worked    with 

ring  earnestness,    patience,    and    ability    to    establish 

innocence.      A    series    of   disclosures    ensued  ;     the 

lie,  led  by  the  late  M.  Zola,  Colonel  Picquart,  and 

;r  advocates  of  justice,  began  to  feel  qualms  on  the 

and    the    demand    for    a   revision    of  the   trial 
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daily    louder.     By   thi 
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rime    the   Dre^ 
had     been     draw  n     into     the     mad     vortex    o 
politics,  and  this  accounts  for  the  extent 
an   agitation    hardly  intelligible  when   viewed 
to    the    comparatively    small    number    of   Frcnc 
To   be   or   not    to    be    revised,    that    was    the 
and    upon    the    answer   the    rival    parties    st 
reputations    and     their    political     ideals.       Tl 
defended  Dreyfus  not  so  much  because  they  bcli< 
to  be  innocent,  as  because  he  was  attacked  by 
The  Clericals,  on  the  other  hand,  denounced 
ards  as  enemies  of  their  country  and   of  itSi 
Christian    Faith    was    tactfully   kept    in    the 
— a  distinguished  Academician  wrote  a  book  oi 
alism  in  which  he  analysed  Zola's  genius  ani 
and    proved    to    his    own   satisfaction,  and    U 
faction   of  thousands   of  readers,    that    Zola 
Frenchman. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  clamour,  riol 
and  assault,  the  demand  for  a  revision  contini 
ently  to  gsan  ground,  and  the  Liberals,  reprcsc 
sanest  and  healthiest  element  in  the  Republ 
prevailed.  The  new  trial  at  Rennes  brought  to 
1898  forgeries  and  f>erjuries  by  which  the  convii 
Jewish  captain  had  been  secured.  None 
sentence  was  not  revoked.  The  verdict  of  th< 
marrial  was  an  attempt  to  save  judicial  appea 
finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  to  save  justice  1 
mending  him  to  mercy.  Dreyfus  was  restored  to  1 
but  not  to  his  honour.  However,  public  opinic 
France  and  abroad  had  forestalled  the  verdict 
by  acquitting  the  prisoner  of  the  crime  and 
him  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy.  Natioi 
calism,  Royalism,  and  all  the  legions  of  am 
received  a  severe  blow  by  the  triumph  of  the  Dre 
but,  though  their  star  was  no  longer  at  its  zenitH 
yet  set.  The  agitation  in  fevour  of  a  complete? 
Captain  Dreyfijs*  sentence  continued,  and  the  dc 

1  86,885  in  a  total  population  of  38,595,000, 
oati,  Jeafisi  Tmt  Book,  1901-03. 
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a  new  revision  of  the  case  was  pronounced  by  the  National- 
ists as  a  fresh  development  of  the  "  anti-national "  policy 
of  the  Liberals,  and  as  a  conspiracy  on  their  part  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  new  humiliation  on  the  Army  by 
constraining  it  to  proclaim  the  innocence  of  a  man  it  had 
twice  condemned  as  a  traitor.  A  joint  manifesto,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  Patriotic  League,  the  National 
Anti-Semitic  Federation,  and  the  French  Socialist  Party, 
was  issued  appealing  to  the  French  public  "  to  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  the  occult  Sectarians,  Internationalists,  and 
financial  powers,"  ^ 

At  the  same  time  anti-Semitic  sentiments  found 
applauding  audiences  in  the  French  theatres,  as  was 
shown  in  December,  1903,  by  the  success  at  the  Paris 
Gym  nase  of  Le  Retour  de  Jirusaiem — a  play  which 
flattered  the  feelings  of  the  audience  by  dwelling  on. 
the  familiar  points  of  the  anti-Semitic  creed  :  the  Jews' 
clannishness,  their  readiness  to  help  their  own  co- 
religionists, their  ji?«j  pa  trie  ;  and  justified  its  prejudices 
by  emphasising  that  natural  incompatibility  of  tempera- 
ment which  is  supposed  to  doom  Jew  and  Gentile  to 
everlasting  alienation.  Nevertheless,  the  wiser  section  of 
the  French  people  carried  the  day  in  the  end.  The 
Court  of  Cassation,  the  highest  tribunal  in  France,  after 
two  years'  examination,  quashed  the  verdict  of  the  Rennes  1906 
court-martial,  declaring  that  there  never  was  any  founda-J^^J^  iz  13 
tion  for  any  of  the  charges  brought  against  Captain  Dreyfus, 
The  French  Government  thereupon  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment a  Bill  providing  for  the  complete  rehabilitation  of 
all  the  victims  of  the  conspiracy.  The  Bill  was  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Captain  Dreyfus  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  and  presented  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Col.  Picquart  was 
made  a  Brigadier-General,  the  remains  of  M.  Zola  were 
transferred  to  the  Pantheon,  and  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Senate  were  erected  busts  of  the  two  Senators  who  first 
stood  out  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus.  Thus 
France  wiped  out  the  stain  on  its  national  character,  and 
the  drama  which  had  agitated  the  world  for  twelve  years 
J  T^  Standard^  ]>ec,  7,  1903. 
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came  to  a  happy  end.     This  end,  however,  satisfactory  as 
it  is,    must  be  regarded   as  a    victory  of  justice   due  to 
special    political    causes    rather    than    as    a    proof    of  a 
revolution  of  the  popular  attitude  towards  the  Jews,  or  as  a 
guarantee  against  a  recrudescence  of  French  anti-Semitism 
in   the  future.     The  "Jewish  Peril'*  is  one  of  those  evil 
spirits  which  are  in  the  habit  of  vanishing  and  re-appearing 
from  time  to  time,  always  with  a  fresh  face  and  changed 
garb,  but  always  the  same. 

The  Jewish  Question  from  France  passed  to  the 
French  colony  of  Algeria.  In  1870  an  Act,  known  as  the 
Crcmieux  Decree,  enfranchised  the  Jewish  Inhabitants  of 
the  colony  en  masse.  For  twenty-five  years  the  measure 
excited  little  or  no  protest.  But,  as  a  result  of  the 
anti-Jewish  agitation  in  the  mother  country,  it  suddenly 
became  the  subject  on  which  elections  were  passionately 
fought  and  the  barrier  that  divided  local  politicians  into 
two  opposite  parties :  Judaisants  and  Jnti-Juifs,  A  Con>- 
mission  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  reported  that  the  alleged  reasons  were  "usury** 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Jews  to  assimilate  themselves 
to  the  French.  Usury,  it  was  recognised  by  sensible 
Frenchmen,  is  inevitable  in  a  country  still  in  the  Algerian 
stage  of  economic  development.  Moreover,  the  official 
inquiry  proved  that  all  the  Jews  are  not  usurers,  and  that 
all  the  usurers  are  not  Jews ;  that,  in  fact,  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Algeria  are  very  poor.'  None  the 
less,  these  allegations  bring  into  vivid  relief  the  essential 
antiquity  of  moderii  anti-Semitism. 

The  modern  version  of  Jew-hatred,  as  was  only  natural, 
was  welcomed  in  both  Roumania  and  Russia.  Both 
countries  are  still  mediaeval  in  most  respects;  but  the 
foreign  doctrine  of  Nationalism,  concealing,  as  it  docs,  1 
very  old  instinct  under  a  new  euphemistic  name,  presented 

'  A  statistic  supplied  to  the  Commission  for  TIemccn  shows  thjt  out 
of  6000  jews  there  are  only  10  posseaing  more  th.in  j^iooo,  iod 
another,  supplied  for  Constaniinc,  shows  that  out  of  1024  Jcwiii 
electors  there  are  only  10  possessed  of  real  estate  and  146  merchaflf- 
The  rest  lead  a  miserable  hand-to-mouth  eiistence."^/^  TempSt  Sept. 

25.  »90»' 
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nothing  incongruous  with  indigenous  bigotry.  Economic 
considerations  deepened  the  bitter  feeling  against  the  Jew, 
as  has  been   narrated. 

ItaJy  and  Greece  have  declined  to  listen  to  the  new 
creed  of  intolerance.  There  are  few  Jews  in  those  coun- 
tries. Besides,  both  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks,  though 
sensitively  attached  to  their  national  ideals,  have  too  keen 
a  sense  of  proportion,  and  the  Greeks,  at  all  events,  too 
much  commercial  ability  to  entertain  any  jealousy  of  the 
Jew. 

England  has  not  failed  in  this,  as  in  former  ages,  to 
follow,  after  a  lukewarm  and  sluggish  fashion,  the  Conti- 
nental evolution  of  the  feeling  towards  the  Jew.  In 
popular  literature  and  art  the  Jew  had  never  ceased  to 
figure  as  an  object  of  derision  and  repugnance.  What 
reader  of  Dickens  need  be  reminded  of  the  execrable  Mr, 
Fagin,  trainer  of  juvenile  criminals  and  tormentor  of  poor 
Oliver  Twist,  or  of  Cruikshank's  portrait  of  that  and 
other  Israelites  ?  But  these  pleasant  creations,  however 
grossly  they  may  sin  against  truth,  were  as  innocent  of 
any  deliberate  intention  to  stir  up  a  hatred  against  the 
Jew  as  Shakespeare's  and  Marlowe's  personifications  of 
evil  in  the  characters  of  Shylock  and  Barabas.  The  taint 
of  malignant  anti-Semitism  made  its  first  unmistakable 
appearance  in  England  during  the  Eastern  Crisis  of 
1876-1878.  A  Jew  was  then  Prime  Minister,  and  that 
Jew  opposed  the  pro-Bulgarian  policy  of  the  Liberal  party. 
To  that  party  the  conflict  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
Christian  subjects  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  a  conflict 
between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  between  Aryanism  and  Semitism.  What 
mattered  to  the  Liberal  politicians  that  Islam,  in  point 
of  fact,  since  its  first  missionary  zeal  spent  itself  many 
centuries  ago  in  Asia  and  Africa,  has  never  tried,  and 
does  not  want,  to  kill  Christianity  ?  What  mattered  to 
them  that  Christianity,  in  point  of  history,  is  a  Semitic 
creed,  and  in  its  original  Eastern  form  nearer  to  Islam 
than  to  the  product  of  the  Western  temperament 
which  passes  under  the  same  name.^  What  mattered  to 
them    that    the    Turks,    after    five    or    six    centuries    of 
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constant  marriage  to  women  of  the  subject  races,  have, 
cthnographically  speaking,  become  more  European  than 
the  Bulgarians,  who,  in  point  of  blood,  are  more  Turkish 
than  the  modern  Turks  ?  What  mattered  to  them  that 
the  Turks  arc  not  Semites  at  all  ?  What  mattered  to 
the  opponents  of  the  Jew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  been  promulgated  before 
Disraeli  left  school,  and  that  his  Eastern  policy  of  a 
regenerated  Turkey  was  a  policy  evolved  by  as  good 
Christians  as  themselves  long  before  Disraeli  became  a 
power  in  the  land — by  men  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Stratford  Canning — and  carried  on  by  contem- 
porary diplomatists  and  statesmen  like  Lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  Henry  Layard,  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  ?  These  are 
mere  facts.  The  Liberal  party  wanted  broad  principles 
and  a  euphonious  war-cry.  Disraeli  was  opposed 
to  Russians  ambition,  and  Disraeli  was  a  Jew.  What 
could  be  easier  than  to  connect  the  two  things  ?  The 
enemy  of  Russia  was  an  enemy  of  Christianity,  of 
Aryanism,  of  Europe.  If  any  doubt  was  possible,  it 
could  easily  be  dispelled  by  a  reference  to  Disraeli's 
romances.  There,  as  elsewhere,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  Disraeli  preached  the  greatness  of  his  persecuted 
race  with  a  sincerity,  a  courage  and  a  consistency  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  neutral  student,  form  the  noblest  trait 
in  his  character  ;  in  the  eyes  of  a  political  opponent,  the 
most  conclusive  proof  of  his  Jewish  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity. Accordingly,  we  find  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1876, 
confiding  to  the  sympathetic  ear  of  his  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  rollowing  philosophical  reflection :  *'  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  Dizzy's  crypto-Judaism  has 
had  to  do  with  his  policy ;  the  Jews  of  the  East  biuerly  hate 
the  Christians,  who  have  not  always  used  them  well." ' 

At  the  same  time  other  politicians  vented  thflr 
prejudice  against  the  Jews,  and  against  Disraeli's  "Jewish 
aims"  in  various  books,"  pamphlets,  speeches  and  articles, 
while  soon  after,  when  the  eloquent  tongue  was  for  ever 

>  J.  Morlcy,  Life  f^fW.  E,  GUdttene^  vol.  iv.  pp.  552,  558. 
^E,g.   Sir    J.   G.   T.   Sinclair,    A  Defence  of  Russia  (1877);  T.  ?• 
O'Connor,  Lord  Beaamtfeid :  a  Biography  (1878)  ;  etc. 
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^ced,  and  the  man  who  had  bent  Europe  to  his  will 
s  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself,  reverend  ecclesiastics 
ik  pains  to  trace,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  an  acumen 
rthy  of  a  less  ignoble  task,  the  origin  and  development 
the  great  statesman's  "  deceitfulness,"  of  his  "  political 
honesty,"  of  his  "  disregard  of  morality  in  the  pursuit 
personal  ambition,"  of  his  "  theological  and  political 
pticism,"  of  his  "jealousy  for  the  spiritual  and 
dlcctual  supremacy  of  the  Semitic  race,"  and  the  rest 
his  virtues,  from  his  early  home  education  under  his 
nsh  sceptic  of  a  iather  and  his  vulgar  Jewess  of  a 
ther,  through  his  school  life,  his  apprenticeship  in  a 
icitor's  office,  the  various  stages  of  his  literary  and 
itical  ogrcer.  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  It  was, 
vever,  pointed  out  with  an  air  of  charitable  patronage 
unamusing,  when  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
lior  and  the  subject  of  the  criticism  is  considered, 
t  '*  it  would  be  harsh  and  unfair  to  judge  him  by  our 
Unary  standard  of  political  morality,"  for  **  Mr, 
sraeli  started  on  his  public  career  with  little  or  no 
niture  of  moral  or  religious  principles  of  any  kind."' 
c  I'vriter  repeated  the  favourite  explanation  of  Disraeli's 
position  to  Gladstones  Eastern  policy,  namely,  that  it 
ISC  from  the  fact  that  "  the  *  bag  and  baggage  *  policy 
:  rudely  across  his  cherished  convictions  respecting  the 
smitic  principle.*  The  Turks,  indeed,"  the  learned 
sologian  naively  observes,  "  do  not  belong  to  the  Semitic 
;c;  but  their  theocratic  polity  is  the  product  of  a 
xiitic  brain,  and  was,  therefore,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
rd    Beaconsfield."'     In   the  writer's  opinion    Disraeli's 

^■l  juttice  to  the  writer  it  must  be  added  that  this  ungenerous  and 
mi'c  caricature  was  the  common  estimate  of  Disraeli  entertained  by  all 
political  opponents.  Except  Lord  Acton,  they  all  agreed  with  the 
kc  of  Argyll  in  holding  that  Disraeli  was  a  "fantastic  adventurer" — 
^an  who,  having  no  opinions  of  his  own  and  no  traditions  with  which 
break,  "was  free  to  play  with  prejudices  in  which  he  did  not  share, 
1  to  express  passions  which  were  not  his  own,  except  in  so  far  as 
y  were  tinged  *vith  personal  resentment."  See  Duke  of  Argyll: 
•M9^f9graphy  and  Memoirs,  \o\.   i.  p.   z8o. 

■Malcolm  MacColl,  "Lord  Beaconsfield,"  Thi  Contemporary  RevUte, 

BC    1881. 
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dearest  ideal,  when  it  was  not  his  own  pre-eminence,  was 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Jewish  nation,  his  whole  career 
being  a  compound  of  selfishness  and  Semitism. 

While  chivalrous  theologians  made  these  interesting  poit- 
morfem  investigations  into  the  character  of  the  champion 
of  Semitism,  learned  professors  made  equally  interesting 
studies  in  the  character  of  anti-Semitism,  And  while  the 
former  denounced  that  representative  of  the  race  as  one 
who  had  made  "self-aggrandisement  the  one  aim  of  his 
life,"  the  latter  endeavoured  to  justify  the  conduct  of  its 
enemies  on  the  ground  of  Hebrew  "  tribalism,"  "  materi- 
alism," *'  opportunism,"  "  cosmopolitanism,"  and  other 
vices  ending  in — ism.* 

As  these  charges  are  still  brought  against  the  Jews  by 
their  enemies  in  England,  it  may  be  not  irrelevant  to 
answer  some  of  them  once  for  all.  No  one  with  a 
biographical  dictionary  on  his  book-shelf  requires  to  be 
told  that  the  Jewish  people,  far  from  specialising  in 
material  aims,  has  never  shirked  its  due  share  in  the 
world's  intellectual  work,  though  it  has  seldom  been 
accorded  its  due  share  of  the  world's  recognition.  Look 
wheresoever  we  like,  in  science,  art,  music,  philosophy, 
letters,  politics,  we  everywhere  find  the  Jew  generously 
contributing  to  the  common  fund  of  human  knowledge. 
From  Higher  Criticism,  which  was  initiated  by  a  Jew 
in  the  third  century,  and  Comparative  Philology,  also 
originated  by  a  Jew  in  the  ninth,  through  Spinoza's 
philosophical  work  in  the  seventeenth^  and  Mendelssohn's 
in  the  eighteenth,  down  to  the  psychological  labours  of 
SteinthaJ,  who  died  in  1892 — to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  best  known  names — we  find  proofs  which  speak  for 
themselves,  and  abundandy  refute  the  calumny  that  the 
Jews  are  a  race  of  mere  money-mongers  and  money- 
grabbers.  In  the  Dark  Ages  the  conditions  under  which 
Israel  was  doomed  to  live  were  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  development  of  spiritual  qualities*  Mediaeval  Europe, 
as  a  rule,  did  not  allow  more  than  three  outlets  to  Hebrew 

iGoldwin  Smith,  "The  Jem,"  Tka  Nineteenth  Century^  Nov.,  1881. 
The  writer  repeats  all  these  views,  in  almost  identical  Cemu,  in  Tit 
Independent,  June  21,  1906, 
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rtnnty,    The  Jew  could  only  become  a  merchant,  a  finan- 

T,  or  a  physician,  and  in  all  these  three  professions  he 

rhieved  the  distinction  to  which  his  superiority  entitled 

Imaginative  by  nature,  cosmopolitan  by  necessity,  a 

isoner  and  a  linguist  by  education,  with  all  his  faculties 

•pened  by  persecution,  and  all  his  passions  disciplined  by 

Ivcrsity,  the  Jew  could  not  but  assert  himself  among  his 

•row-minded  and  ignorant  contemporaries.    Accordingly 

find     the    mediaeval    Jew    foremost    in    Medicine, 

unmerce,  and    Finance.     As  to  medicine,  enough   has 

idy  been  said.    As  to  commerce,  the  supremacy  of  the 

's    has    never    been     disputed.     Their     financial     pre- 

iinence    is    equally    recognised.     But    it    is    not    often 

led    that   the  Jews,   in   order   to   facilitate   the   trans- 

lission  of  their  wealth  amtdst  the  violence  and  extortions 

»f  the  Middle  Ages,  were  the  first  to  invent  the  admirable 

^stem  of  paper  currency — an  invention  which,  Alison  the 

istorian    asserts,   had  it   been  made   earlier,  might   have 

^erted  the  downfall   of  the   Western    Roman    Empire. 

tut,  apart  from  chrematistic  pursuits,  even  in  the  Middle 

jcs    the   Jews,    prevented    by    persecution    and    social 

»lation  from  tying  themselves  permanently  to  any  parti- 

ilar  country,  and  forced  to  lead  a  nomad  existence,  used 

icir  opportunities  of  travel  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 

^mmerce,   but  also  for  the  transmission  of  knowledge. 

*hus,  consciously  or  not,  the  mediaeval  Jew  became  the 

-cat  middleman  by  whose  agency  what  learning  there  was 

►und  its  way  from  country  to  country.      In  Spain,  before 

ic  holy  war  against  the  race  deprived  it  of  the  conditions 

rcssary  for  the  development  of  its  genius,  we  have  seen 

le  Jews  distinguishing  themselves  in  literature,  scholastic 

philosophy,  science,  and  diplomacy.     After  their  expulsion 

le  Spanish  exiles  influenced  the  culture  of  the  countries 

ivcr  which  they  spread  in   many  ways ;   Baruch   Spinoza 

ting    only   the    greatest    star   in    a    great   consteLIacbn. 

Iven  in  England,  where  few  of  those  refugees  contrived 

penetrate,   we   find    their  spiritual    influence    in   King 

lames's  translation  of  the   Bible,   which   in    many   places 

s  the  traces  of  David  Kimchi's  Commentary.^ 

'Israel  Abrahams,  Jewish  Li/i  in  the  MidMe  Ages^  In  trod. 
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The  place  of  Israel  in  the  mediaeval   world  has  been 
described  with  equal  justness  and  eloquence  by  Lecky : 
**  While  those  around  them  were  grovelling  in  the  dark- 
ness of  besotted  ignorance ;  while  juggling  miracles  and 
lying    relics   were  themes  on   which   dmost    all   Europe 
was    expatiating;    while    the    intellect    of    Christendom, 
enthralled    by    countless    persecutions,    had    sunk    into  a 
deadly  torpor,  in  which  all  love  of  inquiry  and  all  search 
for   truth  were  abandoned,  the  Jews   were  still   pursuing 
the  path  of  knowledge,  amassing  learning,  and  stimulating 
progress,  with  the  same  unflinching  constancy  that  they 
manifested  in  their  faith.     They  were   the   most   skilful 
physicians,  the  ablest  financiers,  and  among  the  most  pro- 
found philosophers;  while  they  were  only  second  to  the 
moderns  in  the  cultivation  of  natural   science,  they  were 
also  the  chief  interpreters  to  Western  Europe  of  Arabian 
learning.'*  * 

In  modern  Europe  also  we  have  seen  how  varied  and 
how  beneficial  has,  since  their  emancipation,  been  the 
activity  of  the  Jews  in  other  than  financial  departments. 
In  face  of  these  facts  how  ineffably  ridiculous  seems 
the  anti-Semite's  homily  on  "  A  Jew  of  the  Cohelelh 
type"  who  '*  pursues  gain  with  an  undivided  soul, 
whereas  the  soul  of  the  Christian  or  the  Idealist  is 
divided,"  and  his  calm,  self-sufficient  pronouncement  that 
"  much  of  the  best  Christian  and  Idealist  intellect  is 
entirely  given  to  objects  quite  different  from  gain  or 
power."  The  remark,  of  course,  is  true  in  so  fiu"  as 
the  two  "types"  are  concerned.  But,  unless  the  writer 
means  to  make  the  astounding  assertion  that,  other  condi- 
tions being  identical,  the  one  type  is  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
and  the  other  to  the  Christians— that  the  ordinary  Jew  is 
born  a  materialist,  and  the  ordinary  Christian  an  Idealist. — 
his  statement  is  pointless.  It  becomes  worse  than  poindess 
when  he  proceeds  to  emphasise  the  '*  compact  organisa- 
tion" of  Jewish,  as  contrasted  with  the  "loose  texture  "of 
Christian  society,  and  to  proclaim  that  '*in  this  respect  the 
Gentile,  instead  of  starting  fair,  is  handicapped  in  the  race."' 

*  Riie  aiiii  Infueme  of  the  Spirit  o/Rationo&sm  in  Eutvpt^  vol.  ii.  p.  i8i. 
^  Goldwin  Smith,  u6i  lufira. 
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The  only  logical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
premisses  is  that  the  balance  must  be  redressed  by  op- 
pressing the  Jew.  But  the  author  shrinks  from  drawing 
that  inference.  Mediaeval  and  Continental  anti-Semites 
have   been  more  consistent  and  courageous. 

Such  was  the  genesis  of  English  anti-Semitism.  How- 
cvcr,  the  bulk  of  the  public  took  little  or  no  notice  of 
these  utterances.  The  English  people  is  not  intellectual 
enough  to  be  moved  by  literary  theories.  Its  very  slow- 
ness in  discarding  old  errors  is  a  guarantee  against 
precipitancy  in  embracing  new  ones.  But,  when  a  griev- 
ance is  presented  to  it  in  the  more  tangible  form  of  a 
practical  and  mischievous  fact,  then  the  English  people 
begins  to  think- 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  Roumania, 
Hungary,  and  Germany  threatened  to  flood  England  with 
a  crowd  of  refugees  more  industrious  than  the  English 
workman,  more  frugal,  and  far  more  temperate.  The 
consequence  would  have  been  a  fall  in  wages.  The 
danger  was  too  practical  to  be  ignored;  fortunately,  both 
for  the  English  workman  and  for  the  Jew,  it  was  tempo- 
rarily averted  by  the  Jewish  charitable  associations,  which 
directed  emigration  into  safer  channels.  But,  though 
the  immediate  cause  for  alarm  disappeared,  the  anti- 
Jewish  feeling  remained;  and  was  fed  by  the  influx  of 
new  crowds  from  Eastern  Europe  at  a  later  period. 
Again  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Russo-Jewish  Com- 
mittee and  other  organisations  exerted  themselves 
strenuously  to  prevent  the  immigrants  from  becoming 
in  any  case  a  burden  to  the  British  rate-payer.  With 
that  object  in  view,  measures  were  taken  that  those 
victims  of  oppression  who  remained  in  England  should 
be  enabled  without  delay  to  earn  their  own  bread  by 
rhat  industry  for  which  they  might  be  best  fitted  ;  but, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  a  home  was  found  for  them 
in  countries  less  populous  than  England  and  more  suit- 
able for  colonisation.  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
representations  addressed  to  Jewish  authorities,  and 
published  in  Jewish    papers    abroad,    regarding  the  con- 

stcd  state  of  the   British   labour  market,   efforts  were 
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made  to  stem  the  tide  of  further  immigration.'  Be 
these  efForts  have  not  proved  en  tirely  successfiil. 
that  the  interminable  q^cle  of  prejudice  and  platil 
interrupted  for  a  while,  has  again  resumed  its  n 
course.  As  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  cent 
so  now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth,  our 
libraries  are  slowly  enriched  with  volumes  of  cxquistt 
dulness.  We  are  called  upon  to  fight  the  old  batde  ow 
again.  The  enemy  appears  under  many  colours;  but  il 
the  legions,  though  they  know  it  not,  fight  for  the  sme 
cause.  And,  though  their  diversity  is  great,  none  of  the 
banners  are  new. 

First  comes  our  ancient  friend,  the  theologian,  Bible  is 
hand  ;  as  valiant  of  heart  as  ever,  and  as  loud  of  voice. 
He  is  a  worthy  descendant  of  St.  Dominic,  though  pcrhapi] 
he  would  be  horrified  if  he  were  told  so.      But  History 
cruel,  and  the  records  of  the  past  remain  indelible.    W 
student  of  history  can  fail  to  catch  the  note  of  fai 
in  our  modern  missionary's  oratory  ? 

"Jesus  is  the  Way":  saith   the  preacher,  "  Althot^j 
the  Jews  have  the  law,  they  cannot  come  to  God,  beaoic 
Jesus  is  the  Way.     Although  they  have  the  Old  T«ti- 
ment,  they  do  not  know  the  truth,   because  Jesus  is  tki 
Truth   and   Life  ! "    and    after  several   sentences  ricb  arj 
emphasis,  fervour,  and  capital  letters,  comes  the  old,  all' 
conclusion:    ** adoption   and   true  spiritual    life    there  tt 
none,  where   Christ   has   not   kindled   it,       Israel,  in  its 
present  state,    the    Christless    Israel,    shows    this   to  the 
whole   world.     Notwithstanding   the    great    activity  anJ 
energy  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews,  they  have — ^ 
say  it  with  great  sorrow — no  life  indeed — what  they  have 
is  all  carnal — and  this  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  thit 
they  have  not  been  of  much  spiritual  use  to  the  woril 
since  Christ's  coming.     In    Christ  alone   will  Israel  live 
again  and  be  a  blessing  to  the  world."  - 

So  speaks  the  advocate  of  conversion.     His  hope  ifl 

*  S.  Singer,  "  The  Russo-Jcwiih  Immigrant,"  in  7%^  £)t^/iJ  liSutniti 
£Magazir$^f  Sept.   i8gi. 

'David    Baron,  TAf  Jncient  Scriptures  end  the  MotUm  Jev,  pi  i?V 
1900. 
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future   is  as  great  as  his  forgetfulness    of  the  past. 

'he  great  God/*  he  Informs  us  with  touching  assurance, 

in  His  providence,  now  rapidly  preparing  the  way 

the  final  and  only  possible  solution."     Ah,  my  good 

id,  it    is  very  natural  in   a  Christian  to   believe  that 

le  spiritual   life  there  is  none,  where  Christ  has  not 

lied  it,"  it  is  very  pleasant  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn 

'*  Christless  Israel,"  it  is  very  well  to  prophesy  that  *'  in 

ist  alone  will  Israel  live  again  and  be  a  blessing  to  the 

Id/*     But  how  are  we  to  convince  Israel  that  it  is  so  ? 

ancient  nation  which,  having  defied  the  onslaughts  of 

ituries,   has  lived   so  long,  seen  so  much,  suffered  so 

:h,  and  survived  so  much,  is  it  likely  to  succumb  to 

timeworn  arguments  ?     Or  would   you  advise  us  to 

the  Jew  once  more  choose  between  baptism  and  the 

This  argument  also  has   been   tried    and   found 

equate.     Convert  the  Jews  !     You  might  as  hopefully 

pt  to  convert  the  Pyramids. 

us  far  the  apxjstle.  Next  comes  the  patriot — a 
ent  of  statistics,  sad  and,  so  far  as  religious  bias  goes, 
tc  sober.  In  tones  of  sepulchral  solemnity  he  warns 
s  that,  if  England  is  to  escape  the  fate  of  the  Continent, 
namely,  "  of  the  Jews  becoming  stronger,  richer,  and 
vastly  more  numerous;  w:th  the  corresponding  certainty 
of  the  press  being  captured"  by  them,  "and  the  national 

R:  stifled  by  the  substitution  of  material  aims  for  those 
Bch,  however  faultily,  have  formed  the  unselfish  and 
perial  objects  of  the  Englishmen  who  have  made  the 
Empire " — if  these  dire  calamities  are  to  be  averted, 
England  must  '*  abandon  her  secular  practice  of  com- 
placent acceptance  of  every  human  being  choosing  to 
settle  on  these  shores."  Should  nothing  be  done  to 
check  the  evil,  there  is  bound  to  ensue  an  outbreak 
against  the  race  "  the  members  of  which  are  always  in 
exile  and  strangers  in  the  land  of  their  adoption."' 

The  appeal  to  the  Empire  is  quite  modern,  although, 
if  the  author  had  any  intelligent  conception  of  his  own 
case,  he  might  have  seen  that  Imperialism  is  the  very  last 
thing  in  the  world  he  should  have  summoned  to  the 
'  Arnold  White,  Tkt  Modern  Jew,  1899. 
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support  of  his  narrow  Nationalism  :  the  two  things  differ 
as  widely  as  the  author  differs  from  Julius  Caesar.  If  the 
British  Empire  were  confined  to  Englishmen,  it  would 
soon  cease  to  be  an  empire.  Equally  novel  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  our  expansion  as  due  to  an  unselfish  zeal  for 
somebody  else's  good — the  author  does  not  state  whose. 
But  the  specific  charge  brought  against  the  Jewish  race  as 
one  "the  members  of  which  are  always  in  exile  and 
strangers  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  "  is  hardly  worthy 
of  the  author  s  originality. 

The  prophet  objects  to  the  Jews  as  not  having  been  "of 
much  spiritual  use  to  the  world."     It  is  hard  to  dispute 
the  statement,  because  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  par- 
ticular meaning  which  the  prophet  attaches  to  the  word 
"  spiritual."     His  position   is  unassailable.     The  patriots 
however,    denounces    the    Jews    as    the    promoters    of 
"  material  aims/'  and  thereby  convicts  himself  either  of 
gross    ignorance    or   of    deliberate    distortion    of    ftcts. 
What  the  world  of  thought  owes  to  the  Jews  has  already 
been  described  with  a  fulness  of  detail  which  will  probably 
appear  superfluous  to  most  educated  people.     As  regards 
the  assertion  that  the  Jew  still  looks  upon  himself  as  one 
in   exile  and  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  we  propose  to 
deal  with  it  when  we  come  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the 
Jews  towards  the  Zionist  movement.     Here  it  is  sufficient 
to    point  out   that  the  term  **  Jew "   is   far  too  wide  to 
warrant    any   sweeping   generalisation.     There    are  Jews 
and    Jews,   just    as    there    are   Christians  and  Christians. 
History    abundantly    proves    that    the   Jew    in    the   past  , 
retained    most  of  his    clannishness    where    he   was   most 
grievously  oppressed.     As  to  modern  Judaism,  since  the 
day  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  there  has  set  in  a  disintegra- 
tion which  renders  a  comprehensive  and  confident  pro- 
nouncement only  possible  to  those  who  consider  prejudice 
an  adequate  substitute  for  knowledge.     But  there  is  no 
necessity    for  such    a    universal    pronouncement.     If  wc 
want   an    answer  to  the   question,   "  Can  the    Jew  be  « 
patriot  ? "  we  need  only  glance  at  the  history  of  modem 
Europe.     Did  not'  Jews  fight  with  the  Germans  against 
the  French  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  with  the  Hungarians 
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inst  the  Austrians  in  1848,  with  the  Austrians  against 

Prussians    in    1866,   with    the    Germans    against    the 

ich  and  the  French  against  the  Germans  in  1870,  with 

Roumanians   against   the   Turks   in    1877?     ^^   *^" 

express  his  devotion  to  his  country  in  a  more  unam- 

lous  manner  than  by  dying  for  it  ?     Unless,  indeed, 

perfidious  Jew  even   in   dying   is  actuated   by  some 

trior  motive. 

tut  why  should  we  look  further  than  home  ?     In  183 1 
Lulay    wrote :   *'  If  the  Jews    have   not   felt    towards 
fland  like  children,  it  is  because  she  has  treated  them 
a  step-mother."     England  has  ceased    to  treat    the 
rs  like  a  step-mother.     How  fer  has  England's  change 
attitude  towards  the  Jew  affected  the  Jew's  attitude 
'ds   England?     On   Sunday,   December    28,    1902, 
»rd   Roberts   attended  a  special   service,  at  the  Central 
lagogue   in   Great   Portland    Street,    held    for   Jewish 
ibers  of  the   regular    and  auxiliary  forces   who   fell 
fSouth  Africa  fighting  for  England.     The  day  was  well 
ten  ;  for  on   the  same  day  is  performed  the   annual 
jbration  in  remembrance  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  the 
iccabees — a  coincidence  which  disproves  in  a  practical 
ner  the  dogmatic  generalisation  that  "  a  man's  heart 
[cannot  belong  to  two  nations,"  and  which  shows  that  the 
English  Jew,  at  all  events,  can  be  both  a  Hebrew  and  an 

i  Englishman  :  he  can  cherish   the  ideals  of  the  past  and 
yet  live  in  the  realities  of  the  present.     The  soldiers  in 
whose  memory  the  ceremony  was  held  formed  a  portion 
lof  a  force  counting   more  than    1,200  officers  and  men, 
^■o  took  a  creditable  part  in  the  war.     This   number 
Hroumes  new  significance,  when  we  consider  that  the  total 
iHebrew  population  of  Great    Britain  that  year   did   not 
|bceed    i8o»cx)o,^   and   that  with    us   every   soldier  is  a 
Volunteer,     The  Jew  has  done  as  much  for  the  English 
mother  as  any  of  her  Christian  sons  :   he  has  laid  down 
!  his  life  in  defence  of  her  cause.     Moreover,  to  join  the 
army,  the  Jew  must  necessarily  sacrifice  something  besides 
life — something  that  he  holds  higher  than  life — some  of 
his  religion,  and  particularly  the  ceremonial  rites,  such  as 
^Jewish  Tear  Book,  1902. 
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the  dietary  laws  and  the  Sabbath.  But  foremost  English 
Rabbis,  like  the  late  Simeon  Singer,  maintained  that  duty 
to  England  justified  and  even  consecrated  this  sacrifice. 

Nor  was  this  most  unequivocal  proof  of  patriotism 
a  solitary  instance.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  has  been  associated  with  a  celebration  for  the 
men  serving  in  the  Regular  and  Auxiliary  Forces.  On 
December  13,  1903,  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Cohen,  to  whose 
initiative  the  custom  is  due,  inaugurated  the  second 
decade  of  these  celebrations  at  the  New  West-end 
synagogue  in  the  presence  of  38  officers  and  167  men, 
and  also  a  number  of  new  Jewish  officers,  including  a 
Major-General  and  a  General.  The  preacher  dwelt  on 
the  promptitude  with  which  Jewish  Britons  responded  to 
the  call  during  the  last  war.  He  referred  to  the  127 
Jews  who  then  "gave  their  lives  for  the  flag  they  all 
honoured  and  loved,"  and  announced  that,  as  a  testimony 
"to  the  pride  and  joy  wherewith  the  Jews  hail  their 
privilege  of  sharing  in  the  voluntary  burden  of  thdr 
common  country's  defence,"  they  sought  to  endow  a 
trophy  "  to  be  competed  for  from  year  to  year  at  the 
great  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
such  as  might  stimulate  others  of  their  fellow-citizens  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  military  use  of  that  weapon 
which  might  at  any  moment  again  be  required  to  protect 
the  immunity  of  their  Sovereign's  territories."'  The 
truth  is  that  religion  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  principal 
force  in  the  composition  of  nations.  In  the  present 
stage  of  the  world's  development  sympathy  with  one's 
co-religionists  does  not  exclude  loyalty  to  one's  country, 
any  more  than  loyalty  to  one's  country  prevents  hatred 
of  one's  co-religionists  in  other  countries. 

The  continuance  of  oppression  and  persecution  in 
Eastern  Europe  has  kept  the  stream  of  emigration  flowing. 
As  was  natural,  great  numbers  of  the  hunted  race  turned 
to  England  as  to  the  one  European  country  where  liberty 
has  not  yet  been  seriously  endangered  by  the  revival  of 
intolerance.  But  the  welcome  which  they  met  with  in 
this  sanctuary  of  freedom  has  not  been  unanimous.  The 
1  Report  in  The  Standardy  Dec.  14,  1903. 
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^Blien  Invasion/*  as  it  is  termed,  has  roused  considerable 

l^^kty  and  apprehension  in  certain  bosoms.     We  are  told 

^fif  the  melancholic  patriot,  in  a  more   recent  and  more 

(popular  publication,^  that  it  is  a  menace  to   the   nation, 

|ttut  "  British  right  of  asylum  hitherto  has  been  as  profit- 

iblc  to  the  Empire  as  to  the  immigrants,"  but  that  "  it  is 

cherwise  to-day."      We  are  exhorted  to  reconsider  our 

isirion,  and  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we   are  right  in 

permitting  free  import  of  the  sweepings  of  foreign  cities 

:o  contaminate  our  English  life,  to  raise  rents,  and  lower 

ke  standard  of  existence/'     We  are,   lastly,  advised    to 

lut  our  doors  to  "undesirable  aliens."     The   question 

ithus  put  admits  of  but  one  answer.     If  these  aliens  are 

ijiindesirable,   we   ought    not    to    desire    them.       No    one 

]irould   cavil    with    our   advisers    were   it   not   that    under 

ithc   mask  of  a  movement  for  the  exclusion  of  "  unde- 

Inrable'*  individuals  there  seems  to  lurk  in  some  quarters 

■a    retrogressive  animosity    against    the   Jewish   race  as  a 

Ivhole,  or   a   wish   to   stir   up   such   an   animosity.       The 

melancholic    patriot   opportunely   reminds    us    that   "  the 

breigners  who  settle  in  England  are  almost  entirely  of 

he  Jewish  race,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  discuss 

he  question  of  foreign  immigration   without  raising  the 

cwish  question."     Thus,  having   thrown  off  the  mask, 

le  proceeds  to  give  utterance  to  candid  and  undisguised 

tnti-Scmltism  : 

*'  The  peculiarity  of  this  race  is  that  they  refuse 
jissimilation  by  inter-marriage,  equally  with  Russians  in 
ussia,  with  Arabs  in  Tunis,  or  with  the  English  in 
ngland,  just  as  rigidly  as  did  their  ancestors  refuse  intcr- 
arriage  with  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah."  The 
atter  presented  in  this  form  offers  the  interesting  point 
f  being  not  new.  The  aloofness  of  the  Jew  has  already 
been  shown  to  have  been  the  fundamental  cause  of  his 
sufferings.  Had  the  Jews  not  formed  a  "peculiar 
people"  they  would  not  have  been  made  the  milch-cows 
and  the  scapegoats  of  the  nations  through  the  ages.  But 
it  can  also  be  shown  that  at  the  present  day  this  is 
only  partially  true  in  the  countries  which  have  genuinely 
*  Arnold  White,  For  Effideney^  1902,  price  3d. 
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adopted  the  Jews.     It  is  estimated  that  there  occur  £fl 
more  marriages  in  England  between  Jews  and  Christia 
than  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.     By  the  Jewish 
law  marriage  between  a  Jew  and  a  proselyte  is  perfecdy 
lawful.     The   barrier   is  thus,   after  all,   one   of  religion 
rather    than   of   race.     Naturally  an    inclination   towards 
such    intermarriage    would    not    prevail    on    cither    side 
except    in    comparatively    rare    cases.     Yet    the    strange 
fact   remains  that  such   mixed  marriages  arc   at  least  as 
common  in  the  lower  as  in  the  upper  classes  of  Jewish 
society. 

Besides,  though  the  clannishness  of  the  race  in  the 
past  explains  its  persecution,  does  it  excuse  it  ?  Is  it 
an  argument  that  a  modern  statesman  in  a  free  country 
should  accept  as  justifying  exclusion  ?  Moreover,  if  the 
Jews  really  are  so  black  as  the  author  paints  them,  is  it 
not  rather  unpatriotic  of  him  to  wish  to  see  them  inter- 
marrying with  us,  and  thus  contriving  "  to  contaminate 
our  English  life "  far  more  effectively  than  they  will  be 
able  to  do  if  they  continue  to  be  a  people  apart  ?  How- 
ever, consistency  in  reasoning  is  not,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  the  anti-Semite's  forte. 

The  oracle  supplies  us  with  seven  reasons — mystic 
and  ominous  number — why  *'  the  immigration  of  the 
poorest   Jews    from    Russia    and    Poland    is    a    national 

cva." 

1.  "  They  lower  the  Englishman's  standard  of  comfort, 
and  are  unduly  addicted  to  the  calling  of  usury," 

2.  The  competition  is  injurious  to  the  Englishman 
because  it  is  "  not  to  determine  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
but  to  determine  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  exist  on  a 
herring  and  a  piece  of  black  bread." 

3.  "They  subsist  contentedly  on  a  diet  which  is 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  meat-eating  Anglo-5axon/' 

4.  "  Their  habits  of  huddling  together  under  circum- 
stances of  unmentionable  filth  destroy  the  possibility  of 
dealing  with  the  housing  question,  and  set  at  naught  our 
municipal  sanitary  laws." 

5.  '*  They  lower  the  wages  of  unskilled  women  tai 
unskilled  labourers," 
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raise  rent. 


They  enlarge  the  area  of  the  sweating  system." 
asury  charge  has  been  answered  by  experience  and 
lie  Science  ages  ago.  But  the  patriot  contributes 
liscussion  quite  a  fresh  element  when  he  describes 
ish  immigrants  as  paupers  and>  in  the  same  breath, 
;rs.  He  does  not  deign  to  explain  how  men  who, 
Iter  asserts,  are  induced  to  leave  their  homes  by 
ion  and  are  drawn  to  London  by  the  "magnetism" 
Jewish  charities,  how  these  penniless  beggars  can 
money-lending  as  a  means  of  livelihood."  If 
9  paupers  they  cannot  be  money-lenders,  and  if 
c  money-lenders  they  cannot  be  paupers.  To 
nd  to  lend  at  the  same  time  is  a  feat  that  even  a 
hardly  capable  of. 

0  sweating  and  sanitation^  these  are  matters  for 
cgislation,  if  it  is  worth  the  name,  ought  to  be  able 
le  far  less  drastic  remedies  than  that  proposed 
stical    patriotism.     The   remaining   reasons,  when 

of  repetition  and  reduced  to  their  logical  dimen- 
csolve  themselves  into  this :  We  do  not  want  the 
cause  he  can  work  harder  than  we,  for  less  wages 
!,  and  can  live  more  frugally  than  we.      In  other 

because  for  the  purposes  of  the  struggle  for 
t  he  is  better  equipped  than  we.  He  is  too 
b\c  a  rival. 

on  this  point  also  the  enemies  of  the  Jew  are  at 
riance.  Another  writer  pronounces  the  explana- 
the  Jewish  immigrant's  success  as  due  to  his  lower 

1  of  living  and  greater  capacity  for  labouring, 
ical,  **  It  is,"  he  says,  "as  though  one  were  to 
a  that  of  two  pieces  of  machinery  the  worse  did 
oric  and  required  less  fuel."  He  seeks  and  finds 
!  reason  of  the  displacement  of  the  English  crafts- 
H  in  the  '*  alleged  frugality  of  the  foreign  comer  *' 
his  readiness  to  do  more  for  his  money,"  but  in 
cwish  system  of  out-door  poor  relief  .  .  .  which 
ivalry  and  successful  competition  an  impossibility." 
bstance,  he  quotes  the  feet  that  poor  children  who 
jxc  Jews'  Free  School  in  Bell-lane  are  partially  fed 
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and  clothed  by  a  charitable  Hebrew  family.  The  writer, 
though  apparently  resenting  even  competition  in  philan- 
thropy as  something  monstrous  and  dishonest,  yet  is 
charitable  enough  to  admit  that  "  it  may  be  good,  it  maj 
be  bad;  fair  or  unfair  to  other  schools,**'  One  would 
think  that  schools  were  shops  competing  with  one  another 
as  to  which  of  them  will  attract  the  greatest  number  of 
customers  and  not  disinterested  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  community.  Furthermore,  one  would  think 
that  the  fact  quoted  alone  ought  to  move  good  Christians 
to  an  emulation  of  the  Jewish  rival  and  thank  him  for  the 
example  of  beneficence  which  he  sets  them,  instead  of 
turning  that  very  example  into  a  new  reproach  and  adduc- 
ing it  as  a  reason  for  excluding  him  from  the  country. 
Finally,  one  would  think  that,  instead  of  reviling  the 
Jew  for  assisting  his  less  fortunate  co-religionists,  a  true 
patriot  might  be  induced,  in  sheer  rivalry,  to  assist  his 
own.  But  what  actually  happens  is  this.  We  tell  the 
Jew,  '*  We  let  our  own  unemployed  starve,  and  you 
don't.  This  is  not  fair  to  our  poor  unemployed." 
Verily,  the  ethics  of  anti-Semitism  are  as  wonderful  as 
its  logic. 

The  same  narrow-minded  dread  of  the  alien  competitor 
is  at  the  present  day  exhibited   in  South  Africa.     At  a 
meeting  in  Cape  Town  on  Sept.  23rd,  1904,  the  speakers 
began  By  denouncing   the   Indians  as  Asiatics,  but  they 
soon    extended    their    objections    to    Jews,    Greeks,   and 
Italians.     The  Jews  were  accused  of  working  on  Sundays, 
the  Greeks  of  keeping  their  shops  open  later  than  the 
natives,  the  Italians  of  sending  large  sums  of  money  (their 
hardly  earned  savings)  out  of  the  Colony  to  their  homes. 
A   writer  commenting  on   this  report  sensibly  remarks: 
"  Against  stupidity  of  this  sort  argument  tights  in  vain,"' 
And  his  opinion  will  be  shared  by  most  sane  people  in 
England.     Yet  many   of  these  people   will    probably  he 

'"The   Alien    Inquiry:  an   omitted  point,"  7>^  SiantUr^,  Sept.  5i 

^Tke  Pioneer,  Nov.  14,  1904.  Commercial  jealousy,  embittered  bf 
racial  prejudice,  is  also  at  the  root  of  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  no* 
raging   in  California. 
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ready  to  approve  the  exclusion  of  the  Jewish  Immigrant, 
not  seeing  that  what  is  rightly  cotidemned  as  stupid 
intolerance  in  one  country  can  hardly  be  justified  as 
enlightened  statesmanship  in  another. 

Time  was  when  thrift,  extreme  frugality,  success  in  life, 
and  clannishness  were  the  causes  of  the  Englishman's 
hatred  for  the  Scotch  competitor,  when  the  latter  after 
the  Union  began  to  emigrate  to  the  South.  Those  aliens 
were,  like  the  Jews,  accused  of  *'  herding  together  "  and 
of  living  on  little,  were  envied  for  getting  on  in  the 
world,  and  were  denounced  for  pushing  one  another  on. 
The  clamour  has  passed  away,  and  no  sober  Englishman 
of  to-day  would  dream  of  reviving  it.  Patriotic  bigots  in 
those  days  advised  the  exclusion  of  the  Scotch  '*  undesir- 
able," and  had  a  goodly  following  among  people  who, 
having  failed  in  life  themselves,  could  not  forgive  the 
foreigner  his  success.  *'  But,**  as  a  writer  on  the  subject 
pertinently  asks,  **  would  it  have  been  well  for  England, 
even  in  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view,  if  the  Scotch 
had  been  legally  excluded  ?  Have  not  her  children  reaped 
benefits  from  the  labours  of  those  whom  their  forefathers 
desired  to  forbid  the  country  ?  "  ^ 

To  such  considerations,  however,  our  modern  patriot  is 

nobly    invulnerable.     He   soon    forgets    even    his   seven 

reasons,    feeble    and    contradictory   as    they    are,    in     his 

Nationalist    enthusiasm.     The   Jewish    millionaire    is    as 

hateful  to  him  as  the  Jewish  pauper.     He  describes  the 

Jews  as  a  race  gifted  with  indomitable  cunning  and  an 

extraordinary    capacity    for    perceiving    *'  with    lightning 

glance  the   exact    moment    to  corner  a  market,"   as  "a 

powerful,  exclusive  and  intolerant  race  "  of  experts  **  in 

the    flotation    of  companies,*'  as   adepts  "  in   the    art  of 

deluding  the  public  by  the  inflation  of  worthless  securities 

with  an  artificial  and  effervescent  value,''  as  a  tribe  whose 

*'  undue  economic  predominance"  has  been  promoted  by 

— O    ye   shades  of  King  John  and  Torquemada — "  the 

Riild  spirit  of  Christianity  !  ** 

To    descend    from    the    ludicrously    sublime    to    the 
Sublimely  ludicrous  :   "  Jewish  ascendancy  at  Court  is  so 
^Charles  Grant,  T'V  Contemporary  Review,  March,  1881. 
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conspicuous  as  to  be  the  subject  of  incessant  lamentation 
on  the  part  of  full-blooded  Englishmen."  Surely  the  end 
of  the  British  Empire  cannot  be  very  distant  when  the 
King  goes  to  Newmarket  "accompanied  by  a  Jewish 
financier,"  "is  the  guest  of  a  Jewish  financier,"  and  when, 
highest  horror  of  all,  "  in  the  published  names  of  the 
dinner  party  on  the  first  night  ever)'  one  was  a  Jewish 
financier,  or  his  relation,  mth  the  exception  of  the  King's 
aide-de-camp  and  the  Portuguese  Minister  " — the  latter, 
if  not  a  Jew,  an  alien ! 

The  patriot  then  warns  us  in  tones  irresistibly  remini- 
scent of  Lewis  Carroll :  "  The  time  has  come  to  speak  out 
about  this  alien  influence.  There  is  danger  ahead.  .  .  . 
There  are  ugly  rumours  to  the  effect  that  wealthy 
members  of  the  Jewish  community  have  placed  the  King 
of  England  under  undue  obligations.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  England  to  extricate  their 
Sovereign  from  the  toils  of  the  modernized  version  of 
Isaac  of  York.  If  it  be  untrue,  there  is  the  less  reason 
for  Jews  occupying  their  too  prominent  position  at  Court. 
No  sincere  lover  of  his  country  can  contemplate  without 
anxiety  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  old  families  and 
the  ascendancy  of  the  smart  Semites  who  treat  as 
trenchermen  and  led  captains  what  remains  of  English 
society.  The  efficiency  of  the  British  nation  requires 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  not  the  Semitic, 
clement  in  it.  It  is  time  to  restrict  the  immigration  of 
potential  money-lenders  from  Eastern  Europe."  The 
Jeremiad  concludes  with  a  truly  ominous  reminder: 
"In    1290  the  Jews  were  expelled   from   England." 

Continental  anti-Semitism  can  show  nothing  superior  to 
these  lamentations  of  our  "full-blooded"  "Anglo-Saxon." 
In  them  we  have  all  the  hereditary  features  of  Jew-hatred 
exaggerated  by  insular  distrust  of  everything  foreign  and 
by  provincial  lack  of  sense  of  proportion  or  humour. 
This  manifesto,  however,  despite  its  limitations,  is  » 
fair  specimen  of  a  kind  of  literature  common  enough  on 
the  Continent,  though  still  rare  in  these  backward  islands. 
Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  in  the  Germm 
anti-Semitic   pamphlets   and    in    the    Russian    Panslavist 
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newspapers  the  prototypes  of  all  the  arguments,  senti- 
ments and  self-contradictions  of  which  those  embodied 
in  this  lugubrious  production  are  pale  copies-  But  the 
pamphlet  is  more  than  a  literary  curiosity.  Like  the 
proverbial  straw  which,  of  no  importance  in  itself,  yet 
deserves  notice  as  indicating  the  direction  of  the  current, 
this  product  of  a  provincial  mind  is  worthy  of  some 
attention  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  Already  there  have 
been  found  Englishmen  illiberal  enough  to  overlook 
all  the  good  points  in  the  character  of  poor  Jewish 
immigrants — their  untiring  industry,  sobriety  and  self- 
sacrifice — and  to  ridicule,  in  supreme  bad  taste,  the 
pathetic  devotion  which  impels  these  wretched  wanderers 
to  seek  solace  for  their  sufferings  in  prayer  and  in  the 
study  of  the  Book  which  has  been  the  only  source 
of  comfort  to  millions  of  their  people  for  the  last  twenty 
centuries  and  to  millions  of  our  own  for  more  than 
half  that  time.^ 

From  another  point  of  view  also  the  pamphlet  is 
a  document,  even  more  valuable,  because  more  candid, 
than  a  less  crude  performance  would  have  been.  It  forms 
a  hyphen  of  connection  between  pure  anti-Semitism — a 
small  matter  in  England  as  yet — and  another  tendency 
entirely  different  in  origin,  far  more  widely  spread,  and 
shared  by  persons  who,  in  other  respects,  have  little 
in  common  with  the  provincial  patriot.  This  is  the 
tendency  towards  a  reaction  of  which  the  anti-alien 
agitation  is  one  symptom,  and  the  clamour  for  protection 
another ;  both  pointing  to  a  change  of  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  political  ideals  fashionable  before  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century  England  was  essentially  a 
Tory  country.  The  few  ruled  the  many,  and  their  rule 
was  based  on  the  assumption — no  doubt  largely  justified 
in  those  days — that  the  many  were  not  fit  to  rule  them- 
selves. A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  virtually 
a    family    heirloom ;    patronage    filled   the   Church,   and 

*Scc  an  article  under    ihc    title    "The    East-End    Hcvra"    in    Tke 
'tandard  of  April    27,   and    a    reply   to   it    in   the   issue   of  May    1, 
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favouritism  controlled  the  army  and  the  navy.  The 
whole  of  English  public  life — civil,  religious,  and  mililar)* 
— was  under  the  sway  of  an  oligarchy,  and  fair  competi- 
tion was  a  thing  unknown,  it  was  the  reign  of  Protection 
in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term.  Then  came  the 
awakening  of  the  masses — an  awakening  the  first  token 
of  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  transference  of  i 
literary  man's  homage  from  a  noble  patron  to  the  generil 
public — and  gradually  the  lethargic  acquiescence  in  the 
decrees  of  an  aristocratic  Providence  was  supplanted  by 
healthy  discontent.  The  fruit  of  this  deep  and  slow 
evolution  was  the  series  of  reforms  which,  by  trans- 
ferring to  public  opinion  the  power  which  was  formerly 
vested  in  a  privileged  class,  turned  England  from  a  pure 
aristocracy  into  a  moderate  kind  of  democracy.  The 
rotten  boroughs  were  swept  out  of  existence,  and,  by  the 
removal  of  religious  disabilities,  the  English  Parliament 
and  the  English  Universities  became  truly  representa- 
tive institutions.  Along  with  these  changes  came 
the  demand  for  free  competition  in  another  sphere- 
commerce — and  the  agitation  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  In  every  department  of  life  the  indi- 
vidual claimed  and,  in  part,  obtained  freedom  of  initiative 
and  action.  Laissez-faire  became  the  motto  of  the 
Victorian  era,  and  the  free  international  exchange  of 
goods  promised  at  last  to  realise  the  ideals  of  international 
friendship  and  reciprocity  which  the  eighteenth  centur)' 
had  preached  but  proved  unable  to  practise. 

We  now  seem  to  be  entering  on  a  new  chapter  in  our 
history.  It  looks  as  though  the  Liberal  current  which 
has  carried  the  nation  thus  far  has  spent  its  force,  and  the 
counter-current  is  asserting  itself.  The  House  of  Commons 
still  is  an  assembly  of  popular  representatives,  but  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  power  for  good  or  evil,  and  much  of  the 
respect  which  was  once  paid  to  it.  Laissez-faire  is  on!)' 
mentioned  to  be  derided,  the  principle  of  free  competition 
is  openly  assailed,  internationalism  is  branded  as  cosmo- 
politanism and  appeals  to  humanity  as  proofs  of  morbid 
sentimentality  ;  while  protection  is  confidently  advocated 
in  commerce   and   industry.     How  has   this  change  of 
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sentiment  come  about  ?  One  of  its  causes  may  be 
found  in  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea.  The  history 
of  all  nations  shows  that  national  expansion,  though 
often  achieved  by  individual  enterprise,  can  only  be 
maintained  by  organised  effort,  by  concentration  of 
power  in  a  few  hands,  and  by  a  proportionate  dimi- 
nution of  individual  freedom.  Democracy  and  Empire 
have  never  flourished  together.  That  the  one  may 
prosper,  the  other  must  perish.  For  this  reason  we  find 
the  true  democrat  necessarily  what  is  now  called  amongst 
us  a  Little  Englander;  the  true  Imperialist  as  necessarily 
a  dictator.  The  anti-democratic  reaction  in  England 
was  inevitable,  owing  partly  to  the  expansion  of  Greater 
Britain  itself,  and  partly  to  the  development  of  other 
countries  on  Imperialist  and  despotic  lines.  For  it  is 
now  less  possible  than  ever  for  England  to  develop 
uninfluenced  by  the  example  of  her  neighbours.  And 
the  example  set  by  those  neighbours,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  narrow  and  militant  nationalism  in  their  relations  with 
foreigners,  and  with  regard  to  domestic  matters  despotism 
and  centralisation.  But  the  growth  of  this  inevitable 
reaction  has  in  England  been  accelerated  by  other  and 
more  specific  causes. 

For  a  generation  after  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade 
England  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  prosperity — an  un- 
challenged commercial  and  industrial  supremacy.  The 
British  flag  commanded  the  seas  over  which  British  fleets 
carried  the  products  of  British  labour  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  and  the  British  traveller  abroad  made  himself 
unpopular  and  ridiculous  by  patronising  Mont  Blanc  and 
by  looking  superciliously  down  upon  all  who  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  British.  Those  were  the  proud 
days  in  which   Lord  Palmerston   described   Prussia  as  a 

country  of  "d d  professsors,"  and   Matthew  Arnold 

wrote  his  parable  of  the  young  Englishman  and  the  upset 
perambulator. 

But  this  undisputed  sovereignty  could  not  last  for  ever. 
Europe  recovered  from  the  devastating  cataclysm  which 
had  left  England  alone  unscathed.  The  heaps  of  ruins 
with  which  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  strewn  the  Continent 
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were  replaced  by  new  edifices.     Young  states  arose  out 
the  ashes  of  the  old  ones,  and  a  new  life  chased  awaytl 
shadows  of  death.     All  these  renovated  countries^  havii 
once  set  their  houses  in  comparative  order,  began  to  k 
abroad  for  expansion.     Germany  proved  with  marvelloi 
quickness    that    she    could    produce    other    things  ihj 

"d d  professors'*;  France  likewise;    not  to  tncntic 

the  smaller  countries  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark. 
Switzerland.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  also 
American  Republic  emerged  from  the  ordeal  of  her  Cr 
War  with  renewed  vigour,  which  soon  displayed  itself  in 
commercial  and  industrial  activity.  The  upshot  of  thu 
perfectly  natural  revolution  was  that  England  found 
herself  degraded  from  an  autocratic  mistress  of  the  world's 
trade  to  the  jX)sition  of  one  among  many  competitors. 
We  saw  with  surprise  and  dismay  that  we  were  no  longer 
the  models  and  the  despair  of  others.  Then  our  OlympiiB 
complacency  gave  place  to  nervous  anxiety,  and  our 
arrogant  self-sufficiency  was  succeeded  by  serious  scepti- 
cism concerning  the  titles  on  which  our  former  estimate 
of  ourselves  rested.  We  ceased  to  brag  of  our  own 
"unparalleled  progress,"  and  began  to  watch  more  and 
more  carefully  the  progress  achieved  by  others.  Wc 
acquired  the  habit  of  asking  ourselves  how  is  it  that  the 
monopoly  which  we  had  foolishly  regarded  as  our 
inalienable  birthright  was  slipping  from  our  hand*; 
whence  sprang  this  rapid  development  of  countries  whidi 
until  the  last  half-century  were  in  their  commercial  and 
industrial  infancy  ;  how  came  it  to  pass  that  nations  whidi 
until  yesterday  were  content  to  copy  us  slavishly  or  to 
admire  us  passively  are  to-day  rivalling  us  so  successfulljA 
This  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  forcignerP 
progress  arose  from  superior  intelligence,  better  education, 
greater  adaptability,  and  other  advantages  of  a  similir 
nature.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  wc 
rouse  ourselves  to  strenuous  exertion,  we  shall  be  left 
behind  in  the  race.  This  conviction  has  already  found  a 
most  laudable  expression  in  the  earnest  efforts  made  in 
every  part  of  England  to  revise  and  to  improve  our 
commercial  and  industrial  methods  and  by  special  cduc 
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tion  to  qualify  ourselves  for  the  struggle  under  the  new 
conditions.  So  far  our  loss  of  the  monopoly  has  proved 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  has  aroused  that  spirit  of 
manly  emulation  to  which  undisputed  supremacy  is  fatal. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  same  consciousness  of  our  altered 
position  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  world  has  also  aroused 
a  spirit  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  Many  among  us — 
too  intelligent  to  ignore  the  changed  state  of  things,  not 
intelligent  enough  to  diagnose  the  real  cause  of  the  change 
— have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  competitors  owe 
their  success  to  those  very  fiscal  and  administrative  fetters 
which  we  had  discarded  as  obsolete,  and  that  if  we  wish 
to  save  ourselves  from  ultimate  defeat  we  must  adopt 
their  antiquated  systems.  Freedom,  they  say,  means 
anarchy,  and  victory  is  only  possible  by  discipline, 
organisation,  centralisation.  Individualism  is  hostile  to 
efficiency.  The  democratic  ideal  is  out  of  date.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cult  of  humanitarianism  has  been  driven 
out  by  the  cult  of  nationalism. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen  by  anyone  who  has 
watched  the  march  of  events  with  some  comprehension  of 
their  meaning,  the  cry  for  protection  was  accompanied  by 
the  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  alien  immigrants.  The 
sequence  was  logical  and  unavoidable.  If  it  is  to  our 
profit  to  exclude  the  products  of  foreign  labour  by  pro- 
hibitive duties,  it  is  in  the  same  way  to  our  profit  to 
exclude  the  foreign  labourer-  The  two  things,  whether 
viewed  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  political, 
or  the  psychological,  are  indissolubly  connected.  They 
!  both  are  one  expression  of  the  twofold  tendencies  towards 
'  despotism  and  nationalism — control  over  the  individual 
and  hostility  to  the  foreigner — reaction  against  free  com- 
petition on  the  one  hand  and  against  internationalism  on 
the  other.  Lukewarm  or  unintelligent  pleaders  tor  the 
one  policy  may  oppose  the  other.  But  that  the  two 
demands  are  only  two  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
principle  is  proved  by  the  feet  that,  in  their  most  uncom-  ^ 

promising  form,  they  are  defended  by  the  same  advocates.  ^^H 

LAt  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  an  East-end  club  which  ^^U 

the  late    Home  Secretary  addressed  on  Dec.   7,    1903,  a  ^^H 
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resolution,  approving  of  the  new  trade  policy  was  moved 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Morgan,  M.P.,  and  was  seconded  by  Major 
Evans  Gordon,  M,P.^  both  prominent  champions  of  the 
anti-alien  cause.  A  protectionist  writer  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  immigration  into  England  concludes  his  study  of 
the  problem  with  the  following  illuminating  remarks: 
*' Strong  rivals,  devoid  of  sentimentality  and  of  the  capacit}' 
for  being  fascinated  by  magic  words — such  as  the  word 
*free'- — ^are  striving  to  thrust  us  from  our  position.  It  is 
full  time  for  us  to  abandon  our  long-played  role  of  philan- 
thropist among  nations,  and  so  to  order  our  affairs,  social 
and  economic,  that  we  reap  as  much  advantage  as  possible 
and  foreign  nations  as  little.  And  one  of  these  things  to 
be  altered  is  the  free  entry  of  foreigners  into  England."' 

As  the  numbers  of  foreign  immigrants  and  the  numbers 
of  native  unemployed  went  on  steadily  increasing,  the  out- 
cry against  the  former  went  on  steadily  gaining  in  voluine 
and  vigour,  and  at  last  cohered  into  a  definite  campaign 
which,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  included  in  its  ranks  not  only  the  friends  of  their 
own  country,  but  the  enemies  of  every  other;  not  only 
aggressive  Protectionists,  but  also  philosophical  Revision- 
ists; not  only  the  advocates  of  the  British  labourer,  but 
also  the  adversaries  of  the  Jew. 

The  first  authoritative  alarm  of  the  Alien  Peril  was 
sounded  in  January,  1902,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
pointed  out  that,  owing  to  America's  adoption  of  severer 
measures  against  alien  immigration,  England  would  be 
receiving  even  more  immigrants  than  before.  Not  long 
afterwards  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and,  after  forty-nine  public  sittings,  in 
which  the  evidence  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
witnesses   was    received,    came    to    the    conclusion    that, 

*J.  H.  Schooling,  "Foreigner  in  England,"  T'-V  Fortnig&dy  RmoE, 
November,  190+.  Mr.  Chamberlain  aUo,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Aliens  Bill  (May  z^  19^5)1  frankly  avowed  thai  he  supported  that 
measure  because  it  harmonised  with  his  policy  of  protection,  and  he 
very  logically  dwelt  on  the  identity  of  the  principle  underlying  both 
programmes. 
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Ithough  "  it  has  not  been  proved  that  there  is  any  serious 

Irect    displacement    of    skilled    English    labour,"     **  the 

tndnuous  stream  of  fresh  arrivals  produces  a  glut  in  the 

iskilled    labour    market."  *      Five    out    of    the    seven 

lembers  recommended  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of 

imigrants,  who  were  pronounced  "undesirable"  either 

m   account  of  their  character  or  owing  to  the  economic 

position  of   the  districts  in   which    they  settled    in  great 

numbers,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  legislature  would 

on  their  recommendation. 

Both  objections — moral  and  economic — had  been  antici- 

itcd     outside    the     Commission.      On    one    occasion    a 

indon  magistrate,  in   sentencing  a  foreign  thief  to   six 

lonths'   hard  labour,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 

>r  stating  that   *'  the  case  fully  illustrated  how  desirable 

1    necessary  it   was  to   check   the   unwelcome    invasion 

alien    criminals.     At    present,"    he    said,    '*  the    dregs 

foreign    countries    flowed    incessantly    into    hospitable 

England,  and  within  a  few  days  were  engaged   in  com- 

litting    all    sorts  of  offences.       The    sooner    Parliament 

tmed  laws  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  these  undesirables 

le    better."-      Such    cases,    and    cases    far   less    serious, 

rcompanied     by    similar    comments     from    the    bench, 

:came    matters   of  daily  occurrence.     So  unpopular  did 

►reigners   become   that   their  exclusion    would   be   urged 

:ause  some  of  them  at  times  obstructed  thoroughferes 

•ith  their  wheel  barrows,  thus  wasting  the  valuable  time 

the  Police  Courts  and  disturbing  the  equanimity  of  the 

letropolitan  constables.    One  day,  for  example,  a  Russian 

id  was  brought  up  at  the  City  Summons  Court  for  causing 

obstruction  with  a  barrow  of  fruit.     Sir  Henry  Knight, 

le    Magistrate,  imposed   on  the  offender  a  fine   of  two 

killings,  and,  with  admirable  sense  of  proportion,  improved 

le   occasion   as  follows:    "We  must   have  these   people 

Copped    from    being    dumped    down     upon    us.      It    is 

ibominable  !"^ 


^Repon  of  the  Commission,  pp.   19,  zo. 
"TA/  Daihf  ChronicU,  January  9,   1903. 
^Tfu  Oaiiy  CkronicU,  Feb.    17,   1904. 
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On  February   16,    1903,  was  formed  an  Immigraiion 
Reform  Association,  with  the  object  of  enlightening  the 
public  in  general  and  legislators  in  particular  on  the  alit 
question    by    means    of    pamphlets     widely    distributcJ 
among    Members  of  Parliament   and    other  speakers, 
well   as  among  working-class  organisarions.     The  infor- 
mation thus  liberally  supplied  emphasised   the  connectios 
of  foreign  immigrants  with  crime  and  vice,  described  t 
economic  evils  which  result  from  the  inflow  of  resouro 
less  aliens    and  from   their   competition    with    the  nan 
labourers,  and    dwelt    with    especial    minuteness    on   t 
overcrowding  of  certain  districts  of  East  London  and  the 
consequent    dispossession    of  the   native    working  popu- 
lation  by  the   invaders.     Towards  the  end   of  the  same 
year   (Dec.    7,    1903),   Mr.    Akers-Douglas,    the   Home 
Secretary,    addressing    the     members    of     an     East-end 
London  Club,  discoursed,  amid  great  applause,  on  "the 
dumping  of  undesirable  aliens,"  quoting  statistics  to  shoir 
how  rapidly  their  numbers  grew,  and  how  the  grievances 
of  overcrowding,  ot  crime  and  of  competition  grew  with 
them,  and  concluding  with  the  assurance  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  seriously  contemplating  stringent  measures  for 
checking  the  evil  in  time.     A  few  months  later  (March 
29,  1904)  the  Home  Secretary  redeemed  his  promise  by 
bringing  in  a  Bill  "to  make   provision   with    respect  to 
the  Immigration  of  Aliens,  and  other  matters  incidental 
thereto." ' 

In  introducing  this  Bill  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  took  pai 
to  persuade  the  House  that  the  proposed  measures 
not  direaed  against  aliens  as  aliens,  but  against  aliens  as 
undesirables,  and   then    proceeded   to  describe   the 
already  mentioned,  which  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  protested  against  the  measure  on 
ground  that  the  majority  of  the  aliens  who  came  to 
country,  and  who  would  be  struck  by  the  Bill,  were 
helpless  \-ictims  of  political  and  religious  persecution, 
affirmed  that  the   native  tradespeople    had    no 
against  foreign  labourers,  because  they  were  able  to 
the  comparativdy  small  number  of  the  latter  by  making 
^  For  die  toa  of  tke  BcU.  wee  Tlr  T^mi,  Apnl  u  1904. 
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;in  into  good  trade  unionists.  He  disputed  the  figures 
loted  by  the  Home  Secretary,  asserting,  on  the  strength 
the  Census  and  of  the  Royal  Commission's  own  Report, 
it  the  number  of  foreigners  in  this  country  all  told  was 
lere  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  infinitely  smaller  than  the 
iber  of  foreigners  resident  in  almost  every  other 
ilised  country — in  fact,  that  many  more  destitute 
Britons  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  than  desti- 
tute aliens  came  into  it.  The  speaker  next  pointed  out 
that  the  Bill  would  be  used  to  exclude  from  England 
people  whom  afterwards  we  should  be  ashamed  to  have 
excluded.  This  measure,  he  said,  had  it  been  enforced  at 
the  time  of  the  Paris  Commune,  would  certainly  have 
excluded  many  of  the  most  distinguished  exiles  who 
arrived  here  in  a  state  of  starvation  and  whose  return  was 
afterwards  welcomed  by  France  with  every  expression  of 
gratitude  to  this  country  for  having  maintained  them — 
men  like  Datou,  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  modern 
times,  like  the  brothers  Reclus,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
scientists  to  whom  we  had  been  proud  to  give  hospitality, 
or  men  like  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  who  arrived  in 
England  stripped  of  every  particle  of  his  property  by  the 
Russian  Government  and  was  welcomed  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  Russian  Jews,  against  whom  the 
heaviest  allegations  were  made,  inhabited  Stepney  and 
some  portions  of  the  East-end,  and  there  were  some  in 
Manchester  and  Leeds.  Of  these  some  20,000  were 
engaged  in  the  tailoring  industry,  some  3500  in  cabinet- 
making,  and  some  3000  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 
These  were  the  whole  of  the  people  against  whom  this 
agitation  was  directed.  The  speaker  had  seen  the  broken- 
down  prisoners  from  the  "  pale"  sent  for  political  reasons 
across  Siberia.  Those  men  were  not  the  dangerous 
persons  they  were  represented  to  be,  miserable  as  might 
be  their  condition  when  they  came  here.  They  were  not 
of  a  stock  inferior  to  our  own  ;  and  their  stock,  when  it 
mixed  with  our  own  in  the  course  of  years,  he  believed, 
went  rather  to  improve  than  to  deteriorate  the  British  race. 
Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  which  was 
read  a  first  time.     A  month  later  (April  25,  1904)  the 
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id  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 


Bill  stood  for  secom 

and  gave  rise   to  a  long  and  lively  debate   which  lasted 
through    the   afternoon    and    evening    sittings.      In    the 
course  of  the  debate,  the  measure  was  discussed  in  all  its 
aspects,  was  strenuously  attacked  by  one  party  and  defended 
as  strenuously  by  the  other.     Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  again 
foremost  in  the  fray.     He  moved  an  amendment  "  that 
this   House,   holding   that  the  evils   of  low-priced    alien 
labour  can  best  be  met  by  legislation  to  prevent  sweating, 
desires  to  assure  itself,  before  assenting  to  the  Aliens  BiU, 
that  sufficient  regard  is  had  in  the  proposed  measure  to  the 
retention   of  the  principle  of  asylum  for  the  victims  of 
persecution."     This  amendment  the  mover  supported  by 
an  eloquent  speech  in  which,  having  once  more  traversed 
the  Home  Secretary's  statistics,  and  once  more  reminded 
the    House    that   these   immigrants    ag^nst  whom    the 
measure    was  directed   were   the    victims    of  persecution 
for  their  religion — people  whose  friends  had  been  burnt 
alive   and    hunted    from    their    homes    to    death — finally 
expressed    his   conviction   that   behind   this   measure,  not 
in   the  House,  of  course,   but  in   the  country,  there  was 
kindled  an  anti-Jewish  feeling,  warning  those  members  of 
the  Conservative  party  who  participated  in   this  agitation 
that  they  had  raised  a  devil  which  they  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  lay. 

This  statement,  naturally  enough,  provoked  many  con- 
tradictions ;  but  the  speaker,  in  reply,  justly  asserted  that 
the  fact  was  patent  to  all  readers  of  the  newspapers  which 
supported  the  Bill. 

Other  Liberal  orators  followed,  some  of  whom  described 
the  Bill  as  an  example  of  panic  legislation,  and  others  as 
partly  prompted  by  an  agitation  directed  against  the  Jews. 
Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  remarked  that 
the  measure  aimed  almost  as  much  at  those  who  managed 
to  prosper  as  at  those  who  were  poverty-stricken,  and 
that  all  the  evidence  went  to  prove  that  the  great  mass  of 
these  aliens  were  sober  and  industrious  people  who  in  the 
long  run  became  good  citizens.  He  maintained  that 
among  many  people  outside  the  House  there  was  a 
frankly    anti-Semitic    movement    which    he    dreaded  and 
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<icplored,  and  that  this  petty  and  evil  step  was  in 
exactly  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  Govern- 
ments of  Russia  and   Roumania  had  been  going. 

The  long  debate  ended  with  a  division^  in  which  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  Government  majority  of 
124,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  But  its 
triumph  was  far  from  being  assured  by  this  victory. 
Outside  the  House  there  was  as  much  divei^ence  of 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  measure,  its  scope,  and  its 
probable  effects  as  there  was  inside,  and  the  rival  parties 
spared  no  pains  to  present  the  motives  of  their  adversaries 
in  the  least  flattering  colours.  Thus,  while  the  advocates 
of  the  Bill  denounced  the  opposition  to  it  as  "  a  net  con- 
structed with  the  primary  purpose  of  catching  votes,'' ^  its 
opponents  derided  it  as  "  an  attempt  011  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  gratify  a  small  but  noisy  section  of  their 
supporters,  and  to  purchase  a  little  popularity  in  the 
constituencies  by  dealing  harshly  with  a  number  of 
unfortunate  aliens  who  have   no  votes." - 

The  English  Jews  were  not  left  unmoved  by  the  fresh 
calamity  which  threatened  their  suffering  brethren.  As 
early  as  May,  1903^  while  the  Royal  Commission  was 
still  carrying  on  its  investigations,  Mr.  Israel  Zangwiil, 
at  a  mass  meeting  of  Zionists,  foretold  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  and  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
exclusion  of  undesirable  aliens  might  prove  only  the 
beginning  of  worse  things.  "The  Jews  came  over  to 
England  with  the  Conqueror/'  he  said^  "but  all  their 
services  to  him  and  his  successors  did  not  prevent  their 
expulsion  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  later.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  nobody  who  had  been  caught 
in  a  crowd  of  mafficking  hooligans  could  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  anti-Jewish  riots  even  in  London."*  And  when, 
a  year  later,  the  speaker's  prediction  as  to  the  result  of  the 
Commission's  work  was  fulfilled,  he  again,  at  another 
Zionist   meeting,  said    that   England    "was  catching  the 

'  Th£  Stan4ariiy  leading  article,  April  26,  1904. 

5  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Manchester,  May  30,  1904. 
'  Thi  Daiiy  CArvnuU,  May  1 8,  1 903. 
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epidemic  which  rages  everywhere  against  the  Jew,"* 
This  statement  was  reported  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who  replied 
that  "he  believed  it  to  be  quite  untrue,"  declaring  that 
"the  Aliens  Bill  is  designed  to  protect  the  country,  not 
against  the  Jew,  but  against  the  undesirable  alien,  quire 
irrespective  of  his  nationality  or  his  creed.  I  should 
regard  the  rise  and  growth  of  any  anti-Semitic  feeling 
in  this  country  as  a  most  serious  national  misfortune."* 
In  a  letter  to  The  Times  Mr.  Zangwill  reiterated  h's 
assertion,  and,  while  absolving  Mr.  Balfour  himself 
from  anti-Semitism,  he  insisted  that  the  Aliens  Bill  was 
inspired  by  anti-Semites— a  statement  which  he  once  more 
repeated  emphatically  in  the  course  of  an  interview  with 
a  newspaper  representative.'* 

Nor  was  the  indignation  confined  to  Jews  only.  Speak- 
ing at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Jews'  Society  in 
Exeter  Hall  the  Rev.  Peter  Thomson  declared  that  the 
Jew  had  been  rather  a  blessing  to  the  East-end  than 
otherwise,  and,  as  the  best  testimony  of  this,  he  quoted 
the  Chairman  of  the  City  of  London  Brewery  Company, 
who  had  lamented  that  the  dividends  had  gone  down 
because  of  the  immigration  of  the  Jews  into  the  district 
where  their  public  houses  were  situated,  concluding  that 
he  himself  had  no  blessing  for  the  Aliens  Bill.* 

A  few  days  later  (May  19)  a  deputation  of  the  Jewish 
community  sought  an  interview  with  the  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  for  Home  Affairs  and  through  Lxird 
Rothschild,  who  introduced  it,  drew  attention  to  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  which  would  press  harshly  and  unjusdy 
on  the  numerous  Jewish  immigrants  into  this  country*, 
pointing  out  that  the  investigations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission had  proved  that  the  advent  of  the  aliens  was  not 
a  source  of  disadvantage,  but  of  benefit  to  England,  that 
the  increase  of  the  alien  population  was  insignificant  when 
compared  with  that  of  America,  and  that  the  Bill  provided 
no  machinery  for  the  exclusion  of  the  really  undesirable, 
such  as  existed  in  Americaj  but  proposed  to  establish  in 
'  Tke  Daiiy  Chronicle,  May  4,  1904. 

*  Letter  by  Mr.  Balfour,  cJatcd  May  9,  1904* 

*  The  Daiiy  Chnmic/e,  May  13,  1904.  *  IM,  May  14,  1904. 
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his  country  a  loathsome  system  of  Police  interference  and 
spionage.  The  deputation  further  offered  on  behalf  of 
he  Jewish  community  to  enter  into  a  bond  that  the 
ewish  immigrants  admitted  should  not  become  a  public 
harge  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  residence,  and  to 
issist  the  authorities  in  excluding  criminals  who  might  be 
r  the  Jewish  persuasion. 

The  Under-Secretary  thanked  the  deputation  for  the 
cry  moderate  tone  in  which  they  had  set  forth  their  case, 
lisavowed  any  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 

encourage  anti-Semitic  feeling  in  England,  said  that  all, 
rom  the  Prime  Minister  downwards,  recognised  the  debt 
hich  England  owed  to  the  Jews,  admitted  that  those 
ncmbers  of  the  race  who  came  here  were  both  healthy  and 
w-abiding,  but,  he  maintained,  the  BilJ  sought  to  exclude 
the  diseased,  bad  characters,  and  the  destitute. 

These  assurances,  however,  failed  to  reassure  the  Jews. 
Many  of  them  continued  to  apprehend  danger;  a  few 
even  began  to  regard  expulsion  as  not  improbable  in  the 
ftiture.  This  fear  has  found  a  voice  in  literature.  In  a 
noveP  published  while  the  fate  of  the  Aliens  hung  in  the 
>alance,  the  Jews  are  banished  from  England  by  a  wicked 
Home  Secretary,  and  then  are  brought  back  again,  because 
England  can  not  get  along  without  Jewish  money  and 
Jewish  brains."  The  expulsion  is,  of  course,  hardly  more 
convincing  than  the  reason  given  for  the  restoration. 
The  authoress,  herself,  in  the  preface,  describes  her  book 

'*  a  story  of  the  impossible,**  but  she  considers  that  "  a 
warning — even  in  the  form  of  fiction — may  not  be  out  of 
place."  The  danger  may  be  imaginary  and  the  warning 
rather  premature ;  none  the  less,  the  book  bears  witness 
to  a  genuine  feeling  of  alarm.  Such  a  book  could  not 
have  been  written  a  generation  ago. 

Mr.  Balfour  was,  no  doubt,  quite  sincere  in  repudiating 
any  anti-Semitic  bias  on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of 
his  immediate  followers.  The  idea  of  a  cultured  English 
gentleman  of  the  present  day  actuated  by  religious  or 
racial  rancour  is  too  grotesque  to  be  seriously  entertained 
fcr  a  moment,  and  it  is  further  disproved,  if  disproof  were 
^  A  Motiet-H  Ex»duj.     By  Violet  Guttcnberg. 
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needed,  by  the  attempt  which,  as  will  be  narrated  ii 
sequel,  the  Conservative  Government,  in  true   Imperial 
spirit,  made  to  provide  a  home  in   a  British   possession 
for  those  Jews  whose  presence  it  deemed  undesirable  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     Another  proof  that  Jew-hatred  is  not 
yet  sufficiently   powerful  in   this  country  to   imperil  the 
peace  of  the  Jews  was  furnished,  about  the  same  time,  by 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  prelates,  Bishop  Welldon, 
who   in   a  sermon    preached   at   Westminster   Abbey  on 
Good  Friday,  1904,  exhorted  his  hearers  to  an  imitation 
of  Christ's  example,  and  to  a  practical  demonstration  of 
their    faith    by  contributing    to    the    East   London   Jews' 
Fund  :  **  That  was,"  he  said,  **  the  best  return  they  could 
make  for  the  crucifixion  of  their  Lord  and  Master,     The 
Jews  gave  him  strife,  and    encompassed   his   death;  we 
gave  them  sanctuary  and  kindness,  and  without  one  word 
of  reproach.      They  gratefully  acknowledged   the  noble 
citizenship  of  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     In  return 
they  offered  them  on  this  anniversary  day  of  our  Lord's 
Passion    what    was    to    Christians    the    holiest,    dearest 
examples    of   the    life    and    character    of    the    Crucified 
Redeemer,"^      In    the    following    year    the     Bishop   of 
Stepney  issued  an  appeal  in  connexion  with  Holy  Week 
and  Good  Friday  on  behalf  of  the  East  London  F'und  for 
the  Jews.     The  thoughts  of  the  season,  he  said,  would  be 
incomplete  unless  they  gave    a    place   to   those   "whose 
rejection  of  their  own  Messiah  has  been  one  of  the  great 
tragedies   of   history.'*      There   are   more    than     100,000 
Jews  in  East  London  parishes,  and  in  some  parishes  they 
form   the    majority    of   the    population.       Following  the 
method  suggested  some  time  ago  by  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation,  the  diocese  of  London  treats  the  East-end 
Jews  as  neighbours  and  parishioners,  and  by  the  tact  and 
patience  of  the  fundus  workers  "  the  barrier  of  prejudice, 
built  up    by  long  years  of  persecution  at  the  hands  o( 
Christians,    is    being    rapidly    removed.''*     While  such 
sentiments  prevail  in  England,  the  Jews  need  not  fear  for 
their  liberties. 

*  Report  in  The  Standard,  April  z,  1904. 

*  Report  in    The  Tmes,  April   17,   1905. 
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Yet,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  Jews  and  of  all 
friends  of  freedom  are  not  wholly  unjustified,  that  Sir 
Charles  Dillce  and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  suspecting 
that  anti-Semitic  prejudice  is  not  so  uncommon  in  the 
Kingdom  at  large  as  it  is  among  the  upper  ranks,  are  not 
the  victims  of  a  hypochondriacal  dread  of  phantoms,  was 
demonstrated  with  deplorable  opportuneness  bv  an  event 
which  even  a  temperate  pessimist  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
rude  and  practical  version  of  the  creed  which  is  elsewhere 
preached  in  a  more  refined  form.  While  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas  at  Westminster  was  giving  the  finishing  touches 
to  his  prescription  for  the  Alien  complaint,  the  people  of 
Limerick  were  actually  trying  remedies  of  a  more  drastic 
and  homely  nature. 

The  Jews  had  hitherto  been  conspicuous  in  Ireland 
chiefly  by  their  absence.  With  the  exception  of  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  the  island  knew  the  Jew  from  hearsay  only, 
and  his  name  was  to  the  ordinary  Irishman  what  it  was  to 
the  Englishman  in  the  days  of  Gower  and  Chaucer — a 
symbol  for  a  vile  abstraction.  In  1871  there  were  only 
six  Jews  in  Cork,  two  in  Limerick  and  one  in  Waterford. 
But  of  late  years  persecution  on  the  Continent  has  forced 
some  of  its  victims  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Ireland  as  in 
Kngland,  though  to  a  much  smaller  degree.  The  increase 
in  the  Jews*  numbers,  slight  though  it  was,  proved 
sufficient  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  suspicion  among 
the  ignorant  masses  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  open 
country.  Craftsmen,  tradesmen,  ploughmen,  and  clergy- 
men, all  began  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  clever, 
thrifty,  and  infidel  newcomers  from  beyond  the  sea.  This 
was  especially  the  case  at  Limerick,  where  lately  had  sprung 
up  a  diminutive  colony  of  thirty-five  Jewish  families, 
'hich  was  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  described 
ras  a  "well-conducted  section  of  the  community,  engaged 
ifor  the  most  part  in  small  trades,  and  dependent  for 
their  livelihood  on  the  goodwill   of  their  customers/'* 

Yet,  small  as  this  colony  was,  it  soon  attracted  attention. 
The  Catholic  inhabitants  of  that  great  centre  of  picturesque 
id  somnolent  decay  were  not  pleased  at  the  comparative 

'Mr.  Wyntiham*9  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  25,  1904. 
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success  of  their  wide-awake  neighbours.  The  animosity 
spread  from  the  town  to  the  adjacent  villages.  The  Irish 
peasant,  proverbially  improvident  and  free  from  any 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain,  was  ready  to 
buy  from  the  Jewish  peddler  his  goods,  and  strongly 
disinclined  to  pay  for  them.  The  goods  were  usually 
sold  on  the  instalment  system,  and  this,  in  an  imaginative 
mind,  created  a  pleasant  illusion  which,  however,  was 
rudely  shattered  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came.  Then 
the  peasant  realised  that  the  goods  were  not  a  free  gift^ 
and  bitterly  resented  the  hardship  of  being  made  to 
discharge  his  debt.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  Irish 
peasant's  advocate  that  over  three-quarters  of  the  civil 
bill  processes  at  quarter  sessions  in  .the  island  were  those 
of  Jews  against  such  unsophisticated  debtors  for  arrears  of 
payments  for  goods  purchased.*  The  statement  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  romantic  exaggeration  on  an  unusually 
ambitious  scale.  In  plain  prose,  among  1387  civil  bills 
entered  for  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick  during  the 
year  1903  only  31  were  issued  by  Jews,  while  in  the 
Easter  sessions  of  1 904,  out  of  a  total  number  of  320  civil 
bills,  eight  only  belonged  to  Jews.^  None  the  less,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  often  the  peddler's  anxiety  to  obtain  his 
money,  brought  into  collision  with  the  peasant's  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  his,  led  to  strained  relations  between  the 
two  parties.  In  the  circumstances  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  the  Jew  should  be  denounced  for  *■*■  usury  and  extor- 
tion.'* Irish  patriots  saw  in  this  new  oppressor  of  their 
innocent  fellow-countrymen  a  kind  of  camp-follower  ot 
the  foreign  conquerors.  Poor  Ireland  was  described  as  2 
carcase  whose  bones  were  picked  by  the  Russian  and 
Polish  jackals  of  what  had  been  left  on  them  by  the 
Norman  lion  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  wolf,  and  Byron  was 
quoted  with  considerable  effect : 

So,  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast. 
Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last,' 

^"Milesian,"  letter  in   7'^^  Timgs^  April  4,   1904. 
^E.   fi.   Levin,  letter  in   Ti^  Times,  April    12,    1904. 
•"Milesian,"  ubi  supra. 
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The  hatred  for  the  creditor  was  soon  extended  to  his 
•ecd.  Milesian  patriots,  indeed,  vigorously  repudiated  the 
irge  of  religious  intolerance,  protesting,  as  the  Russians 
before  them,  that  the  animosity  against  the  Jew  was 
merely  financial  and  not  religious,*'  ^  and  there  seems  no 
»n  to  doubt  that  economic  distress  in  Ireland,  as  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere,  had  contributed  its  usual  share  to  a 
hostility  which  springs  from  many  sources.  But  the 
assertion  that  the  prejudice  was  due  "  merely  "  to  financial 
causes  is  amply  disproved  by  fects.  These  show  that  the 
Catholic  clergy  was  sorely  scandalised  at  the  humble 
isperity  of  the  unbelievers,  and  thus  there  was  laid  up  a 
mtity  of  combustible  material  which  only  awaited  a 
>ark  for  explosion.  This  spark  was  supplied  at  the 
;inning  of  1904  by  Father  Creagh,  a  holy  monk  of  the 
Ledemporist  Order,  inspired  by  a  religious  fervour  and  a 
:dulity  rare  in  these  days  and  gifted  with  great  eloquence 
the  kind  which  once  incited  the  mobs  of  Europe  to 
mtrages.  Like  many  another  mediaeval  saint,  this  priest 
impelled  by  the  purest  of  motives— piety  and 
patriotism — to  preach  a  crusade  against  those  whom  his 
untutored  conscience  taught  him  to  regard  as  the  enemies 
of  his  people  and  of  his  God  :  "  It  would  be  madness  for 
a  man  to  nourish  in  his  own  breast  a  viper  that  might  at 
any  moment  slay  its  benefactor  with  a  poisonous  bite. 
So  it  is  madness  for  a  people  to  allow  an  evil  to  grow  in 
their  midst  that  will  eventually  cause  them  ruin."  Thus 
began  the  preacher,  and  then  proceeded  to  anathematise  the 
Jews  as  usurers  who  enslaved  the  people,  as  sinners  who 
rejected  Jesus,  as  the  secular  persecutors  of  Christianity, 
as  the  monsters  who  "  slew  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr, 
and  St.  James  the  Aposde,  and  ever  since,  as  often  as 
opportunity  offered,  did  not  hesitate  to  shed  Christian 
blood,  and  that  even  in  the  meanest  and  most  cruel 
manner,  as  in  the  case  of  the  holy  martyr,  St.  Simon,  who, 
though  a  mere  child,  they  took  and  crucified  out  of 
hatred  and  derision  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Nowadays  they  dare  not  kidnap  and  slay  Christian 
children,  but  they  will  not  hesitate  to  expose  them  to  a 
1"  Milesian,"  u&i  supra. 
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longer  and  even  more  cruel  martyrdom   by  taking   the 
clothes  off  their  back  and  the  bite  out  of  their  mouth."  ^ 

Having  endowed  the  Jew  with  the  most  diabolical 
character  imaginable  and  traced  to  him  the  woes  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France,  the  preacher  concluded  by 
exhorting  his  congregation  to  have  no  dealings  with  the 
people  whom  God  had  cursed.  As  a  result  of  this 
atrocious  sermon,  no  Jew  or  Jewess  could  stir  abroad 
without  being  insulted  or  assaulted,  and,  when  the  priest's 
exhortations  reached  the  open  country,  there  also,  as  in 
the  city  of  Limerick,  the  Jews  fell  a  prey  to  a  series  of 
brutal  attacks,  until  the  preacher,  alarmed  at  his  own 
success,  urged  his  flock  to  desist  from  stoning  the 
unbelievers  but  try  to  starve  them.  The  good  people 
readily  obeyed.  They  not  only  ceased  to  deal  with  the 
Jewish  peddlers,  but,  improving  on  their  pastor's  precepts, 
refused  even  to  pay  what  they  owed  to  them  for  goods 
purchased  in  the  past.  And  while  Catholic  customers 
shunned  the  Jewish  tradesmen.  Catholic  tradesmen  in 
some  cases  refused  to  sell  to  the  Jews  the  necessaries  of 
life.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families,  the 
small  Jewish  colony  of  Limerick  was  reduced  to  utter 
penury.  People  hitherto  in  comfortable  circumstances 
were  forced  to  sell  the  very  furniture  of  their  houses  in 
order  to  buy  food,  while  the  majority  of  them  were  saved 
from  starvation  only  by  the  charity  of  some  Protestant 
gentlemen,  who,  however,  were  obliged  to  observe  the 
utmost  secrecy  in  rendering  assistance  for  fear  of  drawing 
down  upon  themselves  the  pious  wrath  of  the  Redemp- 
torist  monks  and  of  the  six  thousand  brethren  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Family,  whose  fanaticism  the 
prophet  continued  to  inflame  with  his  historic  fictions. 
This  state  of  things  did  not  end  until,  public  opinion 
being  roused  in  England,  the  Government  was  induced 
to  take  adequate  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Jews 
against  violence,  and  philanthropists  hastened  to  their 
relief.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  a  part  of 
Ireland  in  the  year  of  grace   1904. 

Meanwhile  the  unblessed  Bill,  after  having  been  safely 
iSce  The  Times,  April  8  and  la,   1904. 
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oted  through  the  stormy  debate  on  the  second  reading, 
uffcred  shipwreck  in  the  relatively  calm  harbour  of  Grand 
Committee.  Every  one  of  its  clauses  was  subjected  to 
«vcre  criticism,  until  nothing  was  left  of  the  essay  in 
^islarion  so  carefully  elaborated  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
This  catastrophe  was  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
ittributed  to  **  the  obstructive  tactics  to  which  its 
opponents  resorted.**  ^  A  more  philosophical  explana- 
ion  of  the  failure  of  the  Bill»  and  one  probably  as 
«fnote  from  the  truth,  would  be  that  the  Government, 
elding  to  the  importunity  of  some  of  its  followers, 
mised  a  measure  which  it  had  no  power  to  pass  and 
o  great  desire  to  see  passed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  few 
haps  regretted  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  shut  out 
m  this  country  all  strangers  indiscriminately,  for  no 
ttcr  reason  than  that  they  are  poor  and  persecuted,  thus 
conspiring  with  the  very  Governments  whose  conduct  we 
condemn  and  gratuitously  forswearing  those  traditions  of 
reedom,  tolerance,  and  hospitality  which  will  probably 
in  the  estimation  of  future  ages  stand  much  higher  than 
IL  great  many  things  which  we  now  value  as  our  chief 
titles  to  the  world's  respect. 

These  sentiments  will  naturally  be  received  with  derision 
>y  persons  who,  fortified  by  copious  draughts  of  statistics, 
lx>ast  a  healthy  immunity  from  "  sentimentality,"  profess 
pi  truly  primitive  contempt  for  abstract  ideas,  and  glory  in 
khcir  emancipation  from  "  the  capacity  for  being  fascinated 
Tjymagicwords — such  astheword  'free/'**    Strong-minded 

Ersons  of  this  type  confess  that  "  thev  cannot  see  what 
nefit  accrues  to  the  community  by  the  advent  of  such 
migrants  that  can  possibly  compensate  the  injury  to  our 
Sown  people  of  a  hard-working  class.*' ^     Robust  thinkers 

Ef  this  school  consider  obstruction  with  a  barrow  of  fruit 
J  a   poor  lad   an   offence   sufficiently  serious   to  justify 
occlusion,     and     this,     too,    while     they    denounce    the 

>  The  Standarii,  August  8,  1904. 

*  J.  H.  Schooling,  "  Foreigners  in  England/'   The  fortnigktly  Rfvieur, 
*iovcmhcT,  1 904. 

•  W,  Evans  Gordon,  "'The  Economic  Side  of  Alien  Immigration/* 
r^/  NineUenth  Century^  February,  1905. 
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Roumanian    Government's    policy    as    "  directed    to 
suppression,    expulsion,    and    political    extermination    of 
the   Jews." '     The   statistical   mind    has   its   own    way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  it  is  able  to  discern  a  difference  in 
principle  between   "  expulsion  **  and    "  exclusion  *'  which 
is  too  subtle  for  the  mere  layman's  eye.     It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising    that    statisticians    should    have    continued 
their  self-appointed  mission  of  enlightening  the  world  on 
the  enormities  of  the  foreign  immigrant.     The  Immigration 
Reform   Association,  immediately  on    the   defeat   of  the 
Bill,   announced    its  determination    "to   continue,  and,  if 
possible,  to  extend  its  work/'  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 
public  for  funds.-     The  magazines  continued  to  be  filled 
with  articles  on  the  same  melancholy  topic,  and  a  daily 
newspaper  carefully  chronicled  under  the  standing  heading 
"  Our  Foreigners  Day  by  Day  "  all  cases,  however  frivo- 
lous, which  tended  to  bring  into  strong  relief  the  foreigner's 
criminality.      Members  of  Parliament  felt   it  to  be  their 
duty    to    denounce    to    their    constituencies    the    Radical 
Party»  which,  by  its  "most  persistent  obstruction,"  had 
obliged  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  to  ask 
them  to  demand  its  reintroduction.^     In  brief,  no  efforts 
were    spared    to    influence    that    powerflil    assemblage  of 
thoughtless  dogmatists  known  as  the  reading  public,  and 
to   guide   that    monstrous    machine  which,   propelled  by 
prejudice  and   fed    by   newspaper  paragraphs,  constitutes 
what  we  cynically  call  public  opinion. 

The  Government  also  benevolently  promised,  both 
through  its  members  and  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  that  the  Opposition  would  be  given  an  early 
opportunity  of  reforming  their  manners  with  regard  to 
the  question.  Naturally.  For,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  alien  immigration  returns,  the  number  of 
foreigners  who  arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
twelve  months  which  ended  on  December  31st,  1904, 
showed  few  signs  of  decline.     It  was,  therefore,  plain  that 


^  W.  Evans  Gordon,  letter  in  The  Tintes^  March  2Zy  1904. 
2  Letter  in  The  ^tandard^  August  8,  1904, 
^  Ibid.  July  7,  1904. 
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the  Aliens  Bill  was  not  dead ;  but  that  the  same  measure, 
or  a  measure  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  would,  unless 
some  power  hitherto  undiscovered  removed  the  grievance, 
be  again  submitted  to  Parliament  at  some  future  date. 
And  this  is  what  actually  happened.  On  April  i8, 
1905,  the  Home  Secretary  brought  in  a  new  Bill  which 
difFereci  from  its  predecessor  chiefly  in  being  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
And  yet,  though  the  arguments  by  which  it  was 
supported  and  the  object  at  which  it  aimed  remained 
the  same,  it  met  with  an  entirely  different  reception. 
The  public  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  so  successfully 
"  educated,"  and  the  feeling  in  favour  of  legislation  for 
the  restriction  of  the  entrance  of  aliens  had  grown  so 
strong,  that  the  Opposition,  mindful  of  its  party  interests, 
refrained  from  opposing  the  measure  with  the  vigour 
which  it  had  displayed  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  1^5 
Bill,  a  few  months  afterwards,  became  law.  That  being  Aug.  1 1 
the  case,  it  is  well  to  form  a  clear  idea  as  to  the 
merits  and  the  meaning  of  the  measure. 

The  Aliens  Act  is  avowedly  levelled  only  at  the  criminal, 
the  pauper,  the  diseased,  and  the  prostitute.  So  far  it 
is  a  measure  unobjectionable  in  theory,  however  imprac- 
ticable it  may  prove  in  application.  Those  charged  with 
the  execution  of  its  provisions  may,  if  they  can,  prevent 
the  arrival  of  these  truly  undesirable  immigrants.  No  one 
desires  them.  But  this  only  touches  the  fringe  of  the 
matter.  The  exclusion  of  such  immigrants  affords  no 
remedy  for  the  congestion  and  competition  which  form 
the  principal  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  alien 
immigrants.  The  bulk  of  these  are  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  and,  as  a  class,  are,  by  the  late  Government's 
own  admission,  neither  criminal,  nor  destitute,  nor 
diseased,  nor  immoral.  They  are  not  a  burden  on 
the  British  tax-payer.  They  crowd  neither  the  British 
workhouses  nor  the  British  hospitals.  The  evils  com- 
plained of  can,  therefore,  be  remedied  not  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  few  bad  characters,  but  only  by  refusing 
an  asylum  on  British  soil  to  the  industrious  and  temperate 
of  Russian   or    Roumanian    tyranny,    who,    when 
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allowed  the  opportunity,  is.  in  the  vast  majority  of  cas 
transformed,  within  a  few  years,  into  a  valuable  Bn 
citizen.  And  the  Act,  accordingly,  while  profesang  to 
directed  against  undesirable  characters,  makes  no  di 
tion  whatever  between  the  undesirable  and  the  m 
unhappy.  It  provides  nominal  protection  for  poli 
refugees,  it  is  true,  but  the  subordinate  officials, 
whose  discretion  the  matter  is  practically  left, 
empowered  to  prohibit  from  landing  men  and  women 
whose  sole  crime  is  that,  accustomed  to  a  fmgal  life, 
they  are  willing  to  accept  a  wage  which  the  EngW 
working  man  and  woman  refuse.  Is  this  a  cause  suft- 
cient  to  justify  exclusion  ?  That  is  the  real  question  « 
issue,  honestly  put.  The  talk  about  criminals,  paupeW 
and  prostitutes  is  only  a  disingenuous  eflFbrt  to  dothi 
a  selfish  economic  matter  with  a  semblance  of  morali^ 
It  is  not  their  vices  but  their  virtues  that  rendd 
Jewish  immigrants  really  undesirable.  Is  that  right! 
The  answer  to  this  question  would  have  been  casj 
enough  a  few  years  ago.  But  now,  when  the  w 
principle  of  free  competition  is  under  reconsiderai 
the  answer  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  will 
disposed  to  make  to  it  must  ultimately  depend  on 
decision  concerning  that  principle. 

How  far  can  the  Act  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  sym 
of  anti-Semitic  feeling?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
authors  and  many  of  its  supporters,  entirely  free  fron 
religious  or  racial  prejudice  themselves,  intended  it  sirapl] 
as  a  remedy  for  an  economic  complaint.  But  whatever 
late  Government's  intentions  may  have  been,  and  whe 
in  this  matter  it  acted  as  a  leader  or  a  follower, 
in  effect  provided  anti-aliens  and  anti-Semites,  avo' 
secret,  with  the  very  weapon  which  they  wanted,  as  thcj 
showed  by  their  eager  participation  in  the  movemcBl 
which,  if  it  did  not  dictate  the  measure,  certainly  assisted 
in  its  production.  Again,  it  would  be  unfair  and  unlrw 
to  charge  all,  or  even  the  bulk,  of  the  anti-alien  agiacoo 
with  anti-Semitism.  The  great  majority  of  them  were 
arc  animated  by  no  special  prejudice  against  the  J 
such,  and,  if  they  teach  the  masses  any  lesson,  it  is  1 
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and  to  despise  all  foreigners  impartially.  But  as  by  far 
most  of  these  foreigners  who  come  to  England  happen  to 
be  Jews,  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  anti-alien  from 
the  anti-Jewish  campaign.  On  the  Continent  the  haters 
of  the  Jew  on  racial  or  religious  grounds  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  persecute  him  from  enlightened 
motives,  economic  and  social.  Yet  we  brand  them  all  as 
anti-Semites,  jusdy  in  the  main,  if  somewhat  loosely; 
for  differences  in  motive  are  of  litde  practical  importance 
when  they  lead  to  agreement  in  action.  In  England  also 
the  few  enemies  of  the  Jew  have  recognised  in  the 
enemies  of  the  undesirable  alien  natural  allies,  and  the 
two  forces,  however  widely  they  may  differ  in  their 
origin,  coalesce  into  practical  anti-Semitism — a  coalition 
which  has  found,  as  we  have  seen,  a  common  vehicle  of 
expression  in  the  provincial  patriot's  pamphlet.  Other 
signs  of  anti-Semitism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  are 
not  wanting  ;  the  most  sinister  of  them  hitherto  being 
the  Limerick  affair.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  overrate  the 
significance  of  these  cases.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  overlook 
them. 

Even  more  ominous  than  these  specific  cases  is  the  slow 
formation  in  the  British  Isles  of  an  atmosphere  favour- 
able to  the  dissemination  of  any  illiberal  epidemic  whose 
terms  may  chance  to  grow  at  home  or  to  be  imported 
■om  abroad.  Narrow  nationalism  is  daily  becoming  more 
aggressive,  more  unscrupulous,  and  more  unashamed  of 
Itself  Public  opinion  is  daily  showing  a  more  ready 
acquiescence  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  claims  of  man  to  the 
claims  of  the  Englishman — this  is  called  patriotism — and 
of  the  claims  of  right  to  the  claims  of  policy — this  is  called 
Imperialism.  Patriotism  is  a  noble  sentiment,  and  the 
imperial  is  a  noble  ideal.  But  nobler  than  either 
patriotism  or  Imperialism  are  justice  and  freedom.  With 
these  the  love  of  country  and  the  love  of  Empire  are  things 
for  which  one  may  well  be  content  to  live  and  happy  to 
Without  them  they  are  merely  fair  masks  for  things 
ose  real  names  are  worship  of  self,  worship  of  pelf, 
deification  of  brute  force,  low  lust  of  conquest 
road,  which  sooner  or  later  leads  to  slavery  at  home  ; 
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substitution  of  the  little  and  the  local  for  the  great  and 
the  eternal.  It  is  a  gradual  approximation  towards  that 
standard  of  conduct  which  has  turned  Germany  from  a 
high  school  of  humanistic  culture  into  a  barrack,  and 
which  threatens  to  turn  England  from  a  school  of  political 
liberty  into  a  shop.  A  ledger  is  a  respectable  book 
enough,  but  an  indifferent  substitute  for  a  moral  code. 
And  we  seem  to  take  pride  in  quoting  the  ledger  and  in 
ridiculing  the  moral  code. 

The  whole  controversy  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
press  on  the  Alien  question  is  an  illustration  of  this 
attitude.  In  vain  you  will  seek  amid  the  conflicting 
arguments  for  any  clear  apprehension  of  the  principle 
involved.  The  same  politicians  and  publicists  who 
denounced  the  late  Government  for  endeavouring  to 
exclude  the  undesired  alien  from  England,  denounced  It 
also  for  not  excluding  the  undesired  alien  from  South 
Africa.  The  same  calumnies  from  which  they  defended 
the  Jew  they  themselves  would  level  at  the  Chinaman, 
and  while  they  appealed  to  the  ideal  of  freedom  in  order 
to  stigmatise  the  Government's  attempts  to  protect  the 
native  of  England  against  competition,  they  anathematised 
that  Government  for  not  protecting  the  native  of  South 
Africa  against  similar  competition;  objecting  not  so  much 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  yellow  man  was 
imported  as  to  the  colour  of  his  skin.  Even  the  most 
liberal  of  our  public  men  are  apt  to  use  the  terms  "  white 
man  "  or  '*  alien  "  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  they  are 
far  from  being  proof  against  the  prejudices  which  they 
condemn  in  others.  At  no  other  time,  perhaps,  has  more 
painfully  been  demonstrated  the  ominous  absence  of 
consistent  principle  from  British  statesmanship.  The  two 
political  parties,  devoid  of  any  sincere  feith  In  the  maxims 
which  they  profess,  are  ready  to  deny  one  day  what  they 
may  defend  the  next,  and  to  exchange  creeds  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  a  moment's  gain.  In  such  a  state  of 
the  national  temper  and  of  political  morality  anti-Semitism 
would  find  only  too  congenial  a  soil.  The  present  writer, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  history  of  the  modern 
movement  against  the  Jews,  cannot  but  concur  with  those 
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lo  maintain  that  the  seeds  of  anti-Semitism  are 
'eady  amongst  us.  These  seeds  may  still  He  too 
'P  for  germination,  but  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to 
that  in  England,  as  on  the  Continent,  any  accident 
ly,  sooner  or  later,  bring  them  near  the  surface  and 
Ltc  them  into  life.    The  day  on  which  this  may  happen 

be  a  black  day  not  for  the  Jews  only.  ^ 

The  meaning  of  anti-Semitism,  as  it  prevails  abroad,  can" 

read  by  the  light  of  its  results.     By  their  actions  thou 

talt  know  them.     But  the  actions  of  the  anti-Semites, 

rplorablc  as  they  are,  are  less  deplorable  than  the  social 

editions    which    they    illustrate.     Anti-Semitism     is    a 

movement  retrogressive  in  a  twofold  sense.     Retrogres- 

'c  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  current  of  European 

lanism  is  flowing  backwards,  and  retrogressive  inas- 

luch  as  it  has  actually  checked  the  gradual  and  voluntary 

imilation    of  the    Jew.     It    is    a    resurrection    of    the 

kediaeval  monster  of  intolerance  with  a  fresh  face,  and  its 

Rects  are  those  which  attended  mediaeval  persecution. 

Among  the  worst  Jews  it  has  brought  back  to  life  the 

of  vulgar  apostates   which    had   vanished   with   the 

lancipation    of  the    race — lineal    descendants    of   those 

tn^ades  who  in  the  Dark  Ages  poisoned  the  shafts  of 

:ution,  who  slandered  their  own  race,  befouled  the 

it  in  which  they  had   been   nursed,  reviled  their  own 

and   treated   their  own   brethren  with   a  contempt 

lich  none  deserved  more  richly  than  themselves.     Such 

specimen  of  reversion  to  a  type  which  one  had  fondly 

lagined  to  be   extinct   is   the   editor    of  a  well-known 

tench  journal^  than  whom  no  one  distinguished  himself 

►re  unenviably  in  the  anti-Dreyfus  campaign.     He  was 

ly  one  of  many  Jews  who,  ashamed  of  their  despised 

:c,  strive  to  conceal  the  guilt  of  their  origin  by  joining 

le    ranks    of  its    most    rabid    foes,  and    who,   by   their 

tcessive    zeal,    betray  what    they    would    fain    disguise. 

lers  of   M.    Anatole   France*s  Histoire   Coniemporaine 

lU   remember  the   exquisite    portraits    of  Hebrew    anti- 

rmitcs,    such    as    Madame    de    Bonmont — **  une    dame 

itholique,  mais  d'origine  juive  " — her  brother  Wallstein, 

Worms-Clavelin,    the    prefect,    and,   above    all,    the 
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educated  her  daughter  in  a  Catholic 
'  a  garni  avec  les  chapes  magnil 


ues 
meubles 


prefect's  wife,  who 

convent,  and  who  ' 

et  venerables   de  Saint-Porchaire  ces   sortes   de  m^uuit^j 

appeles  vulgalrement  poufs.'*  \ 

Among  the  best  Jews  it  has  brought  about  a  reaction 
against  the  ideals  established  by  Mendelssohn's  teaching. 
It  has  originated  a  call  back  to  orthodoxy,  to  narrowness, 
to  exclusiveness.     Israel  at  the  present  day  is  essentially  a 
religious  brotherhood ;  anti-Semitism  forces  it  to  become 
once  more  a  nation.     Even  those  Jews  who  in  time  of 
prosperity  might  feel  inclined  to  quit  the  Synagogue,  are 
in  the  day  of  adversity  driven  back  to  it  from  a  sense  ol 
chivalry.   Persecution  strengthens  the  feeling  of  fraternity, 
and  the  liberal  instincts  of  the  individual  are  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  the  community,  as  in  the  days  of  old.     But, 
if  separatism  is  fatal  to  the  Jews  themselves,  it  is  hardly 
a  blessing  to  humanity  at  large.     From  the  other  point 
of  view,  the  Gentile,  anti-Semitism   is  not  less  an  evil. 
Disraeli  once  said  that  "  Providence  would  deal  good  or 
ill  fortune  to   nations  according  as  they  dealt  well  or  ill 
by  the  Jews."  ^     The  saying,  when  stripped  of  its  quasi- 
apocalyptic  garb,  will  be  found  to  conceal  a  great  truth  in 
it.      Hatred  towards  the  Jew  has  always  abounded  when- 
ever and  wherever  barbarism  has  abounded.    The  amount 
of  anti-Semitism    in   a   country  has  generally    been  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  bigotry,  mental  depravity,  and 
moral  callousness  it  contained.     That  so  many  now  are 
willing  to   advocate  anti-Semitism   marks  the   precarious 
and  superficial  character  of  our  civilisation. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  anti-Semitism  as 
a  proof  and  an  illustration  of  a  tendency  to  turn  back  the 
hand  on  the  dial.  It  is  a  coincidence,  not  perhaps  wholly 
devoid  of  significance,  that  the  age  which  has  witnessed 
the  revival  of  Jew-hatred  is  also  the  age  of  revived 
mediaevalism  under  other  aspects — art,  literature,  and 
religion.  The  step  from  Romanticism  to  Romanism  is  a 
very  short  one.  Indeed,  the  two  things  may  be  regarded 
as  only  two  diiFerent  manifestations  of  one  mental  disposi- 
tion ;  the  disposition  to  a  mediaeval  interpretation  of  lite 
*  J.  Morlcy,  Life  of  W,  E.   Gladstone,  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 
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td  its  problems.     More  significant  still  are  the  attempts 

tdc  in  these  days  to  whitewash  the  great  tyrants  of  the 

whose  principles  reason  and   experience  have  taught 

to  abhor.      Most   significant  circumstance  of  all,  the 

»Iogists  of  the  Inquisition,  whom  the  sarcasms  of  the 

[hteenth  century  had  shamed  into  silence,  and  Napoleon's 

men  cowed  into    feigned  toleration,  have,  within   the 

thirty  years,  taken  heart  again,  and  ventured  to  abuse 

It  liberty  of  speech  which  they  owe  to  the  triumph  of 

itionalism    by    preaching    the    cause   of  Obscurantism. 

■ned  Jesuits  and  Benedictines  in  many  parts  of  Europe 

ive,  since    1875,   not   only   publicly  acknowledged    and 

:nded    the    abominations    of   the    Holy    Office,    but 

:ually  expressed  an  undisguised  longing  for  its  restora- 

m  to  the  power  of  roasting  every  one  who  dares  to 

link    for   himself.^     That    they   may  succeed    is  a   fear 

fhich  even  the  most   fantastic  of  pessimists  would  feel 

lable  to  cherish.     But    their  mere  existence    forms  in 

if  a  considerable  check  on  too  sanguine  optimism. 


1  For   a    list    of  such   works    see    the  article  *'  Inquisition 
fjfcio^atJia  BritannUa. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 


ZIONISM 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  their  oppression 
in  Roumania  and  the  revival  of  the  old  prejudice  against 
them  in  Western  Europe  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  arrested 
the  gradual  denationalisation  of  Judaism,  which  had 
commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  under 
Mendelssohn's  impulse,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
widened  the  hostility  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  they  have 
tended  to  tighten  the  links  of  sympathy  between  the  Jews 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Under  the 
benign  influence  of  persecution  Jewish  patriotism  has 
again  blazed  up  into  flame.  This  sentiment  has  found  a 
practical  expression  in  many  movements  set  on  foot  for 
the  relief  and  rescue  of  the  sufl^ering  race.  One  move- 
ment of  the  kind,  prompted  by  the  anti-Jewish  agitation 
in  Russia  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  blood  accusation 
against  the  Jews  of  the  Near  East  in  the  'fifties,  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  a  society  the  object  of  which  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  Tews  in  the  countries  where  thev 

V  4 

are  exposed  to  danger,  to  protect  them  against  persecution, 
to  promote  their  material  welfare,  and  to  encourage  their 
intellectual  development.  This  is  the  ^l/iance  Israelitt 
Universe/fe,  founded  in  Paris,  in  i860.  Its  funds  are 
derived  from  thousands  of  subscribers  all  over  the  world, 
and  its  work  is  carried  on  by  branch  establishments  in 
many  countries.  The  educational  activity  of  the  Aiiknu 
is  especially  directed  to  the  Near  East  and  the  coast  of 
North  Africa — Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
Persia,    Egypt,    Tripoli,    Tunis,    Algeria,    Morocco.     In 
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all  these  countries  It  maintains  numerous  schools  at  an 
annual  expense  which  in  1903  amounted  to  1,200,000 
francs.  In  connection  with  the  Alliance  there  was  estab- 
lished, in  1 87 1,  in  London  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association, 
and  in  Vienna  the  Israelttische  Allianz,  whose  principal  aim 
is  the  elevation  of  the  Jews  of  Galicia,  It  was  mainly 
through  these  societies  that  the  cause  of  the  Roumanian 
Jews  was  advocated  in  1872  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  were  induced  to  take  the 
ineffectual  steps  already  described  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania  and  Servia. 
Foremost  among  these,  and  many  other  organisations 
for  the  succour  of  Jewish  victims  of  persecution,  stands 
Baron  Hirsch's  gigantic  fund  of  £^^000^000  for  the 
settlement  of  emigrants  in  new  countries. 

But  all  these  efforts  can  only  be  described  as  palliatives. 
They  aim  simply  at  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Israel  ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  provide  a  radical 
remedy  for  the  evil  The  only  remedies  that  history 
points  out  as  worthy  of  the  name  are  either  assimilation  of 
the  Jews  in  various  countries  to  the  Gentiles  among  whom 
they  dwell,  or  separation  from  the  latter,  geographical 
as  well  as  political.  The  first  alternative,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  fi*om  time  to  time  appeared  within  a  certain  distance 
of  partial  realisation,  reaching  its  nearest  approach  in  the 
years  following  on  the  emancipation  of  the  race  under  the 
influence  of  the  broad  principles  of  humanitarianism  which 
reigned  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Whether  this 
approach  would  ever  have  developed  into  a  general 
absorption  of  the  Jews  is  a  speculative  question  which 
admits  of  more  answers  than  one.  The  fact  that  is  of 
greater  value  to  the  historian  is  that  such  a  development 
was  checked  by  the  reaction  already  described  under  the 
name  of  anti-Semitism.  Hence  the  other  remedy  has 
come  more  and  more  to  the  front  under  the  name  of 
Zionism. 

The  movement  combines  in  itself  two  aims,  a  practical 
and  a  sentimental  one.  Its  practical  aim  is  to  provide  a 
solution  of  the  Jewish   problem  by  bringing    about    the 
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geographical  and  political  separation  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Gentiles.     Its  sentimental  aim  is  to  satisfy  the  traditional 
attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  their  origin.     In 
neither   of  its  two  aims    can    the    movement,  under    its 
modern  asj>ect,  claim  to  be  original.     Attempts  to  restore 
the  Jewish  State,  in  some  form  or  other,  have  repeatedly 
been  made  in  the  past.     In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century — the  age  of  the  Ghetto — Tiberias  was  proposed  by 
a  Jew  as  the  seat  of  a  new  Jewish  State.     In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth — the  age  of  Sabbatai"  Zebi — three  more 
schemes  of  the  kind  were  advocated:  one  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  another  for  their 
emigration   to  Dutch  Guiana,  and  a  third  recommended 
French  Guiana.     In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
South  America  was  again  proposed,  and  North  America 
in    the    middle    of   the    nineteenth.     But   none   of  these 
proposals  succeeded  in  evoking  any  enthusiasm  among  the 
Jews.      On   the  contrary,   the   orthodox   Jews— and  such 
are  the  majority  of  Eastern  European  Jews — led  by  their 
Rabbis,  strenuously  opposed  the  last  suggestion  of  emi- 
gration   to    America    which    was    made    by    their    more 
advanced  brethren  of  the  West;    and  the  plan  perished 
still-born. 

The  Zionist  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  from 
all  former  movements,  except  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it 
strives  to  enlist  in  its  favour  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head 
of  Israel.  In  selecting  Palestine  as  the  future  home  ot 
the  race,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  endeavoured 
to  gratify  a  craving,  the  force  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate,  but  impossible  to  ignore.  If  there  is  in 
Jewish  history  one  event  that  has  exercised  a  lasting 
influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  nation,  it  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  consequent  dispersion.  If 
there  is  one  sentiment  that  has  bound  the  branches  of  the 
Jewish  family  together  through  the  ages,  more  stronglv 
than  any  other,  it  is  the  hope  of  ultimate  rehabilitation. 
For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  children  of  Israel  have 
wandered  over  the  earth,  insulted,  oppressed,  persccutei 
without  a  country,  without  a  home,  with  scarcely  a  resting 
place,  strangers    in   every   realm    in   which   they   pitched 
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their  tent.  But,  though  banished  from  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  far  from  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  have  preserved,  amidst  all  trials  and 
temptations,  their  traditions,  their  usages  and  their  faith 
unimpaired.  Without  the  hope  of  restoration  such  con- 
stancy would  have  been  impossible  and  meaningless. 

The  destruction  of  Zion  cast  its  shadow  over  the  soul 
of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  mourning  for  it  is  the  most  picturesque,  the  most 
pathetic,  and  the  most  prominent  feature  of  their  public 
and  domestic  life.  In  the  synagogues,  as  well  as  in  many 
private  houses,  a  space  on  the  wall  was  always  left 
unpainted  to  recall  the  national  humiliation.  The  Jews 
of  every  country  in  token  of  grief  wore  black,  whence 
they  were  called  "  Mourners  of  Zion."  In  memory  of 
the  same  calamity  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  banished 
from  the  bridal  wreath,  and  ashes  were  strewn  over  the 
heads  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  at  weddings.  In 
Germany  the  bridegroom  wore  a  cowl  of  mourning  and 
the  bride  a  white  shroud.  A  mediaeval  table-hymn,  sung 
after  the  meal  on  Friday  evenings,  or  Saturday  mornings, 
ran  as  follows  : 


"  Build,  O  rebuild  Thou,  Thy  temple. 
Fill  again  Zion,  Thy  city» 
Clad  with  delight  will  we  go  there. 
Other  and  new  songs  to  sing  there. 
Merciful  One  and  All-holy, 
Praiaid  for  ever  and  ever." 


r  Similar  examples  might  be  cited  from  every  side — all 
'  showing  that  the  sad  memories  of  the  past  and  the  belief 
in  ultimate  triumph  were  the  two  poles  between  which 
revolved  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation.  The  Prophets 
who  had  predicted  the  dispersion  and  the  captivity  of  the 
children  of  Israel  had  also  predicted  their  repatriation. 
"Behold,  I  will  gather  them  out  of  all  countries  whither  I 
have  driven  them  in  mine  anger,  and  in  my  fury,  and  in 
great  wrath  ;  and  I  will  bring  them  again  unto  this  place, 
and  I  will  cause  them  to  dwell  safely."  ^  This  hope  was 
the  life-belt  which  enabled  the  Jew  to  float  amidst  the 

'Jeremiah  xxxii.  37.     Cp.  Isaiah  xi.  12   etc 
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wrecks  of  so  many  storms  during  eighteen  centuries.     In 
the  night  of  their  darkest  desolation  the  Jews  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  to  the  East,  and  said  to  themselves  and  to  one 
another,  *'  Courage,  the  day  is  at  hand."     Attachment  to 
Faith    and    Fatherland— the    religious    and    the    national 
ideals — are  the  two  strands,  indissolubly  entwined,  of  that 
great  Messianic  dream  which   runs  like  a  golden   thread 
through    the  black  web  of  Jewish    history.     The    Holy 
Land  never  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  home  of  the 
race.     Benjamin  of  Tudela,  writing  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth   century,  testifies  to  the  tenacity  with    which 
many  of  the   Jewish  communities  in  Europe,  which    he 
visited    in   his   tour,   clung   to  the  belief  that  they   were 
destined  to  be  redeemed  from  captivity  and  be  gathered 
together  in  the  fulness  of  time.     The  various  Messiahs 
whose  rise  and  failure  have  been  narrated  in  the  foregoing 
pages  would  never  have  attained  their  wonderful  popularity 
but  for  this  belief.      But  even  in  normal  times  it  was  the 
ardent  desire  of  every  good  Jew  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  longing  of  some  to  live  there.    This  desire  was  nursed 
by  the  poets  and  thinkers  of  Israel.     We  have  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  Jehuda  Halevi  addressing 
Zion,   in   accents  full  of  tenderness,  as  his  "  woe-begone 
darling,"  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  life-long  vow  ending  his 
days   among  her  ruins.     A  century  later  three  hundred 
Rabbis  from  France  and  England  set  out  for  Palestine. 
In    1267   Nachmanides,  faithful   to   his   own    teaching, 
performed  the   pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,   and   found   the 
1260  city,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Mongols,  a  heap  of  ruins 
— a  devastation  which  was  considered  to  indicate  the  near 
approach  of  the  Messiah.     Nachmanides,  in  a  letter  to  his 
son,  thus  describes  the  melancholy  sight :  *'  Great  is  the 
solitude  and   great   the  wastes,  and,  to  characterise  it  in 
short,  the  more  sacred  the  places,  the  greater  the  desola- 
tion.    Jerusalem   is  more  desolate  than   the   rest   of  the 
country;    Judaea  more  than  Galilee.     But  even  in  this 
destruction  it  is  a  blessed  land."     He  goes  on  to  say  that, 
among  the  two  thousand  inhabitants  to  which  the  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  had  been  reduced  by  the  Sultan's  sword, 
he  found  only  two  Jews,  two  brothers,  dyers  by  trade,  in 
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whose  house  the  Tea  Men,  the  quorum  necessary  to  form 
a  congregation  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  met  on  the 
Sabbath,  when  they  could ;  for  Jews  and  Jewesses — 
"  wretched  folk,  without  occupation  and  trade,  pilgrims 
and  beggars" — continued  to  come  from  Damascus^  AJeppx), 
and  from  other  parts,  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  Zion. 
In  spite  of  all  the  afflictions  which  met  his  eye,  and  in 
spite  ot  his  longing  for  the  friends  and  kinsmen  whom  the 
aged  pilgrim  had  forsaken  without  hope  of  ever  seeing 
again,  Nachmanides  is  able  to  declare  that  for  all  those 
losses  he  is  amply  compensated  by  *' the  joy  of  being  a 
day  in  thy  courts,  O  Jerusalem,  visiting  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  and  crying  over  the  ruined  Sanctuary;  where  I 
am  permitted  to  caress  the  stones,  to  fondle  the  dust,  and 
to  weep  over  thy  ruins.  1  wept  bitterly,  but  I  found  joy 
in  my  tears.  I  tore  my  garments,  but  I  felt  relieved  by 
it."  Nor  does  the  Jew's  sublime  optimism  fail  him  even 
in  view  of  that  desolation :  "  He  who  thought  us  worthy 
to  let  us  see  Jerusalem  in  her  desertion,  he  shall  bless  us 
to  behold  her  again,  built  and  restored  when  the  giory  of 
the  Lord  will  return  unto  her  .  .  .  you,  my  son,  you  all 
shall  live  to  see  the  salvation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  comfort 
of  Zion."  ^ 

The  example  of  this  noble  old  man  was  followed  by 
many  Jews  of  Spain  and  Germany,  both  in  his  own 
and  in  subsequent  times.  Down  to  this  day  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  is  considered  a  sacred  duty,  and  many 
devote  the  savings  of  a  laborious  life  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  last  visit  to  the  Fatherland— "  our  own 
land/'  Like  shipwrecked  mariners  long  tost  on  the  waves, 
they  drift  year  after  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
this  harbour  of  rest  and  sorrow  and  hope.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Passover  aged  Jews  and  Jewesses  of  every  country 
on  earth  may  be  seen  leaning  against  the  grim  ruin  of 
the  Temple — all  that  remains  of  the  magnificence 
of  Israel — weeping  and  wailing  for  the  fall  of  their 
nation.  They  kiss  the  ancient  stones,  they  water  them 
with  their  tears,  and  the  place  rings  with  their  poignant 
lamentations. 


^  S.  Schechcer,  Studies  in  Judaism,  pp.  131-2. 
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And  yet,  though  many  come  to  lament  the  faded  lustre 
of  their  race,  and  are  happy  to  die  in  Palestine,  how  many 
are  there  who  would  care  to  live  in  it  ?  This  is  a  question 
to  which  different  Jews  would  give  different  answers.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  longing  for  Zion  is  a  romantic 
dream  which  might  lose  much  of  its  romance  by  realisa- 
tion. It  can  also  be  shown  that  the  Jewish  people  has 
seldom  thriven  in  isolation  ;  that  a  narrow  environment  is 
uncongenial  to  its  temperament;  and  that  the  Jew  has 
always  instinctively  preferred  the  life  which  is  more 
suitable  to  the  free  development  of  his  gifts — that  is,  the 
life  of  competition  with  foreign  nations.  All  this  may  be 
to  a  great  extent  true;  but,  none  the  less,  there  arc  Jews 
who  believe  that  the  majority  of  their  race,  or  at  all  events 
the  suffering  portion  of  it,  would,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, gladly  return  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  The 
same  belief  has  been  held  by  several  distinguished 
Christians,  British  and  American,  who  at  various  times 
have  lent  their  support  to  the  movement  for  Jewish 
rehabilitation — some  actuated  by  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
Millennium,  others  by  an  enthusiasm  for  British  interests 
in  the  East.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Salisbury,  both  of  whom  years  ago 
countenanced  the  attempts  made  to  obtain  from  the  Sultan 
a  concession  of  territory  in  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  self-governing  Jewish  colony.* 

But  while  the  bulk  of  the  race  enjoyed  comparative 
toleration,  few  Jews  were  there  found  willing  to  relinquish 
the  land  of  their  adoption  for  the  gratification  of  a  merely 
sentimental  yearning  towards  that  of  their  remote  fore- 
fathers. It  was  not  until  the  revival  of  persecution  under  I 
its  more  rabid  and  sanguinary  forms  that  the  Zionist 
Utopia  became  a  living  reality,  and  the  assertion  of  Gentile 
Nationalism  led  to  a  corresponding  invigoration  of  Jewish  ■ 
Nationalism,  Then  the  Jews  began  to  consider  seriously 
the  problem  of  the  future  of  their  race,  and  to  cast  about, 
once  more,  for  a  refuge  where  they  could  worship  their 
God   unmolested,    develop  their    moral   and    intellectual 

*  For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  hiscoric  development  of  Zionitm 
ICC  Lucien  Wolf,  "  Zionism,"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  BritannUa. 
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tendencies  uninfluenced  by  an  alien  environment,  and 
pursue  their  daily  occupations  unfettered  by  legal  restric- 
tions. Such  a  refuge  could  only  be  found  in  Palestine. 
One  of  the  promoters  of  this  idea  summed  up  the  reasons, 
which  led  him  to  the  choice  of  Palestine,  in  the  following 
terms : 

"In  Europe  and  America  it  is  a  crime  to  have  an 
Oriental  genius  or  an  Oriental  nose;  therefore,  in  God's 
name,  let  the  Jew  go  where  his  genius  will  be  free  and 
his  nose   not  remarked/*^ 

The  massacres  of  Russian  Jews  in  188 1  and  1882 
coincided  with  the  publication  of  various  schemes  of 
rescue  by  members  of  the  persecuted  race,  who  found 
many  sympathisers  outside  Russia.  The  practical  fruit  of 
the  agitation  was  the  birth,  among  other  committees  and 
societies  all  over  Russia  and  Roumania,  of  an  association 
under  the  name  of  "  Chovevi  (Lovers  of)  Zion,"  the 
programme  of  which  was  to  promote  the  settlement  of 
Jewish  refugees  in  the  Holy  Land  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  creation  of  an  autonomous  Jewish  State.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  movement  now  known  all  over 
the  world  by  the  name  of  Zionism-  From  the  very 
first  it  met  with  a  reception  which  proved  how  sincere 
and  how  widespread  was  the  desire  for  a  return  to 
the  Land  of  Promise.  A  writer,  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  thus  describes  the  welcome  accorded  to 
the  proposal ;  **  It  has  seized  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  masses  and  produced  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  emigration  to  Palestine,  the  force  and  the  extent  of 
which  only  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  it,  as 
I    have  done,  can  appreciate,"  - 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1896,  when  Dr.  Theodor 
Herzl  came  forward  with  a  definite  plan,  that  the  move- 

^  For  a  (iill  enumeration  of  the  arguments  and  sentiments  which 
impelled  the  mass  of  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jews  in  the  early 
'Eighties  to  prefer  an  Eastern  to  a  Western  exodus,  sec  Laurence 
Oliphant,  "The  Jew  and  the  Eastern  Question,"  The  nineteenth  Century, 
August,    1882. 

*  Laurence  Oliphant,  u^i  suftra.  On  the  other  tund,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  members  of  the  Chovevi  Zion  Societies  represented 
bat  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  Jews  of  the  world. 
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ment  acquired  cosmopolitan  importance  and  was  placed 
on  a  solid  practical  foundation.  Dr.  Herzl  was  a  Jewish 
journalist  of  Vienna,  born  in  Buda-Pesth  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  i860.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  merchant, 
and  was  educated  in  Vienna,  where  his  parents  had 
removed  shortly  after  his  birth.  Having  for  some  time 
practised  at  the  Bar,  he  subsequently  gave  up  Law  for 
Literature,  contributed  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and  other 
journals,  and  wrote  several  novels  and  plays.  In  1891  he 
was  appointed  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Vienna  Neu 
Freie  Presse,  and  it  was  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris 
that  Dr.  Herzl,  filled  with  indignation  at  the  outburst 
of  French  anti-Semitism,  and  dismayed  by  the  triumph 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  in  Austria,  resolved  to  under- 
take the  lead  in  the  movement  for  the  rescue  of  his 
co-religionists.  Even  if  no  practical  result  were  attained, 
he  felt  that  the  effort  would  not  be  utterly  wasted, 
as  it  would,  at  all  events,  tend — in  the  words  of  the 
Zionist  programme  adopted  at  the  first  Congress  in 
Basel,  in  1897 — to  promote  "the  strengthening  of  Jewish 
individual  dignity  and  national  consciousness.'* 

Firm  in  this  conviction,  the  young  leader  expounded 
his  scheme  in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  1896  in 
the  three  principal  European  languages,  under  the  title. 
The  Jewish  State:  an  attempt  as  a  Modem  Solufion  of  the 
Jewish  Question.  According  to  Dr.  Herzl's  proposal  the 
State  was  to  be  a  self-governing  republic  tributary  to  the 
Porte,  Christian  susceptibilities  would  be  consulted,  and 
diplomatic  complications  avoided,  by  establishing  the 
principle  of  broad  religious  toleration,  and  by  excluding 
from  Jewish  jurisdiction  the  scenes  of  Christ's  life  and 
death,  and  the  shrines  of  the  different  Christian  com- 
munities in  Palestine.  The  plan  was  received  with 
applause  by  a  minority  in  every  quarter,  and  Dr.  Herzl 
found  enthusiasts  in  both  hemispheres  ready  to  help 
the  cause  with  their  pens  and  with  their  purses.  A 
Zionist  newspaper  was  founded  in  Vienna  {Die  fVeii\ 
a  new  Zionist  Association  was  organised  with  numerous 
ramifications  in  all  parts  of  the  Jewish  world,  and  in 
less  than  seven  years  from  its  beginning  the  movement 
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numbered  several  hundred  thousand  of  adherents.  The 
Association  holds  annual  Congresses  in  various  great 
European  centres,  with  a  view  to  disseniinating  the  idea, 
discussing  all  details  connected  with  the  movement  and 
deciding  on  the  practical  steps  necessary  to  its  success. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  requisite  was  the  Turkish 
Government's  consent  to  the  acquisition  of  land  in  Pales- 
tine on  the  terms  already  described.  For  this  purpose 
Dr.  Herzl  paid  a  visit  to  Yildiz  Kiosk  in  May,  1901,  and 
again  in  August,  1902,  The  latter  expedition  was  under- 
taken in  response  to  a  telegraphic  invitation  from  the 
Sultan  himself,  who  expressed  the  desire  to  be  informed 
of  the  precise  programme  of  the  Zionists.  Regular  con- 
ferences took  place  with  high  officials  both  of  the  Palace 
and  of  the  Porte,  and  in  the  end  Dr.  Herz.1  drew  up 
and  laid  before  Abdul  Hamid  a  minute  statement  of 
his  views,  explaining  the  demands  of  the  Zionists  and 
formulating  the  conditions  of  a  Jewish  setdement  in  a 
part  of  Palestine  and  elsewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
basis  of  a  charter.  The  proposals  were  duly  considered, 
and  the  Sultan  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  people,  but  the  concessions  which  he  was  prepared 
to  make  for  a  Jewish  settlement  were  not  considered 
adequate  by  the  leaders  of  the  Zionist  movement,  and 
the  negotiations  led  to  no  definite  result.^ 

Indeed,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  on  the  basis  of  the  Zionist  programme  are 
neither  few  nor  small.  The  Turks,  it  is  true,  have 
always  displayed  towards  the  Jews  a  degree  of  toleration 
such  as  the  latter  have  seldom  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  Christians.  As  we  have  seen,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  Turkey  was  the  only  country  that 
offered  an  asylum  to  the  Jewish  refugees  from  the  West. 
Religious  sympathy  may  be  partially  responsible  for  this 
toleration,  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of 
Turkey,  devoid  of  all  national  aspirations,  are  distinguished 
among  the  Sultan's  subjects  by  their  loyalty  to  the  Otto- 
man rule,  and  by  their  readiness  to  help  the  Porte  in 
the  suppression  of  Christian  rebellion.  It  has  also  been 
1  The  Jewish  iVorU,  Au^  15,  1902, 
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suggested  that  Abdul  Hamid  was  anxious,  by  a  display 
of  sympathy  with  the  Jews  generally  and  the  Zionists  in 
particular,  to  secure  their  powerful  championship  in  the 
West  against  the  host  of  enemies  which  the  Armenian 
massacres  had  raised  to  his  Empire.  Hence  the  present 
Sultan's  attitude  towards  the  race — an  attitude  which  in 
its  benevolence  contrasts  strongly,  if  not  strangely,  with 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  his  Christian  subjects.  In 
1 901  Abdul  Hamid  appointed  members  of  the  Hebrew 
community  to  important  posts  in  the  Turkish  army,  and 
attached  two  more  to  his  personal  entourage.  On  another 
occasion,  when  a  blood-accusation  was  brought  against  the 
Jews  by  the  Christians  of  the  East,  he  caused  the  local 
authorities  to  take  steps  to  prove  its  groundlessness  and 
clear  the  Jews  of  the  heinous  charge.  And  yet^  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  the  Sultan  giving  his  sanction  to  the 
creation  of  a  fresh  nationality  within  his  Empire,  and  thus 
adding  a  new  political  problem  to  the  list,  already 
sufficiendy  long,  which  makes  up  the  contemporary  history 
of  Turkey.  Moreover,  concerning  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Land  of  Promise,  there  are  certain  old  prophecies 
to  whose  fulfilment  no  true  Mohammedan  can  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute.  For  both  these  reasons,  political 
and  religious,  the  Turkish  Government  in  1882,  upon 
hearing  that  the  Jews  who  fled  from  Russia  were  medi- 
tating an  immigration  into  Palestine,  hastened  to  arrest 
the  movement. 

But,  even  if  the  Sultan  could  be  brought,  as  Dr. 
Herzl  hoped,  "  to  perceive  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  his  Empire  from  a  Jewish  setdement  on  the 
basis  of  the  Zionist  programme,"  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Sultan  is  not  the  only,  or  indeed  the 
most  important,  agent  in  the  matter.  Palestine,  and 
Asia  Minor  generally,  is  a  field  for  the  eventual  occupa- 
tion of  which  struggle  most  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe.  Missions  of  a  semi-religious,  semi -political 
character,  representing  several  European  nationalities,  and 
sedulously  supported  by  several  European  Governments, 
have  long  been  at  work  in  the  land.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  Russian,  the  French,  the  Italian,  and 
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le  German.     Russia,  who  persecutes  the  Jews  at  home, 

>uld    not    see    with    any  degree  of  pleasure    a    hostile 

ipulation,    consisting    for    the    most    part   of  her   own 

ictims,  settled  in  a  province  to  the  ultimate  absorption  of 

rhich  she  aspires  ;  the  less  so  as  that  population  will  in 

probability  be  under  British  influence.     Although,  for 

isons  not  difficult  to  fathom^   the  Russian  Consuls  in 

[estine    and    Syria    are    instructed    to   extend  over  the 

lussian  Jews  in  those  countries  a  protection  with  which 

le  latter  very  often  would  gladly  dispense,  the  Russian 

inister  of  Finance,   in    1902,   forbade  the  sale  of  the 

nsh  Colonial  Trust  shares  in  the  Czar's  dominions — 

step  which  created  great  perturbation  in  the  ranks  of 

>lish  Zionists,  the   most  deeply  affected   by  the  prohi- 


lon. 


This  measure,  harmonising  as  it  does  with 
Russia's  well-known  designs  in  Palestine,  throws  on  that 
*ower's  real  attitude  towards  Zionism  a  light  too  clear  to 
be  affected  even  by  the  Russian  Government's  assurances 
of  a  benevolent  interest  in  the  movement. ^  An  analogous 
opposition,  in  a  minor  degree,  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated on  the  part  of  the  rival  Powers,  especially  Germany, 
and  that  despite  the  promises  which  the  German  Emperor 
made  to  the  delegation  of  Zionists  who  waited  on  him 
during  his  visit  to  Palestine  in  1898.  Both  Russia  and 
Germany  enjoy  a  strong  ascendancy  over  the  present 
Sultan,  whose  fear  of  the  one  Power  and  appreciation  of 
the  other's  friendship  are  too  lively  to  permit  of  any  action 
calculated  to  offend  either.  The  Christians  of  the  East 
are  also  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  they,  any  more 
than  the  Christians  of  the  West,  would  not  bear  to  see 
the  sanctuary  of  Christendom  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  "  enemies  of  Christ"  The  extra-territorialisation  of 
Jerusalem  has  indeed  been  suggested  by  the  Zionists. 
But  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Jews  will  ever  really 
resign  themselves  to  the  final  abandonment  of  Zion  ?  The 
more  powerful  they  grew  in  Palestine  the  less  inclined 

H'^Thc  Si.  Pctenburg  correspondent  oi  The  Tim/Sf  Oct.  14,  1902, 

*  See  the  late  Minister's  of  the  Interior  utterances  on  the  subject  : 
Lucien  Wolf;  "  M.  Dc  Plehvc  and  the  Jewish  Question,"  in  TAe  Tim/s, 
Feb.  6,  1904. 
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would  they  be  to  suffer  the  ancient  capital  of  their  nation 
to  remain  in  any  hands  but  Israel's. 

To  these  external  difficulties  must  be  added  the  lack  of 
unanimity  among  the  Jews  themselves.  Although  the 
Zionist  movement  is  undoubtedly  enjoying  a  considerable 
measure  of  popularity,  it  is  subject  to  a  measure  of 
opposition  no  less  considerable.  The  great  Jewish 
financiers  of  the  West,  who,  thanks  to  their  wealth,  have 
little  reason  to  complain  of  persecution,  have  hitherto 
shown  themselves  coldly  sceptical,  or  even  contemptuous, 
towards  the  idea.  Nor  has  its  reception  been  more 
cordial  among  the  high  spiritual  authorities  of  Israel. 
Both  these  classes  hold  that  the  plan  of  restoration,  even 
if  it  prove  feasible,  is  not  desirable.  To  the  cultured  and 
prosperous  Jew  of  the  West  the  prospect  of  exchanging 
the  comforts  and  elegant  luxuries  of  civilised  life  in  a 
European  or  American  city  for  the  barren  obscurity  of  an 
Asiatic  province  is  not  alluring.  The  re-settlement  of 
Israel  in  Palestine  has  no  charm  for  him.  To  him  the 
old  prophecies  are  an  incumbrance,  and  their  fulfilment 
would  be  a  disappointment.  For  such  a  Jew  nothing 
could  be  more  inexpedient  or  more  embarrassing  than  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  This  attitude  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  saying  attributed  to  a  member  of  the  wealthiest 
Jewish  family  in  Europe  :  *'  If  ever  the  Messiah  came,'* 
is  this  gentleman  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  would  apply 
for  the  post  of  Palestinian  ambassador  in  London.'* 
Less  polished,  but  not  less  significant,  was  another 
Western  Jew's  terse  reply  to  the  question  whether  he 
would  go  to  Palestine:  "Pas  si  b^te.** 

Even  so,  what  time  Cyrus  permitted  the  captives  of 
Babylon  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  many 
preferred  to  remain  in  rich  Mesopotamia.  The  sacrifice 
of  present  comfort  in  the  pursuit  of  a  romantic  ideal 
presupposes  a  degree  of  emotional  fervour  and  of  material  ■ 
wretchedness  that  it  would  be  unreasonable,  if  not  un- 
charitable,  to  demand  from  a  whole  nation.  But  this 
opposition,  or  indifference,  to  the  Zionist  efforts  at  1 
repatriation  does  not  necessarily  and  in  all  cases  spring 
from  worldly  motives  of  self-indulgence.     It  is  only  one 
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manifestation  of  a  sincere  divergence  of  sentiment  which 
has  its  sources  deep  in  the  past  of  the  Jewish  race,  or,  one 
might  say,  of  human  nature,  and  which  can  only  be 
adequately  treated  in  a  separate  work  on  Modern  Judaism. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
on  the  subject  immediately  under  discussion.  Zionism, 
while  acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Jews  of  the  East, 
has  met  in  the  West  with  two  sets  of  adversaries  who, 
though  asunder  as  the  poles,  have  found  a  common 
standpoint  in  their  opposition  to  the  movement.  These 
adversaries  are  the  extreme  Liberal  and  the  extreme 
Orthodox  Jews  of  Western  Europe  and  America — the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees  of  to-day.  The  one  scoffs  at 
the  movement  as  too  idealistic,  the  other  as  not  idealistic 
enough.  The  contempt  of  the  one  is  based  on  common- 
sense;  that  of  the  other  on  the  Bible.  The  one  objects  to 
all  Messiahs;  the  other  refuses  to  follow  any  but  the 
Messiah.  To  the  one  Dr.  Herzl  appeared  as  a  dreamer 
of  dreams;  to  the  other  as  a  prosaic  utilitarian.  The 
sentimental  aim  of  Zionism  is  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  one;  the  other  condemns  its  methods  as  sordidly 
practical.  They  both,  starting  from  diametrically  opposite 
premisses,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  movement  is  a 
set-back  of  Jewish  history,  an  agitation,  artificial  and 
superfluous,  which  "  has  no  roots  in  the  past  and  no  fruits 
to  offer  for  the  future." 

The  Liberal  Jew's  ideal  is  not  separation  from  the 
natives  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  but  assimilation 
to  them.  He  has  long  lived  in  political  freedom.  All 
careers  are  open  to  him  ;  all  objects  of  distinction  for 
which  men  strive  are  within  his  reach.  He  is  an  ardent 
patriot.  The  political  toleration  to  which  he  owes  his 
liberty  is  accompanied  by  a  religious  breadth,  or  may  be 
scepticism,  in  which  he  fully  participates.  Like  his 
Christian  neighbour,  he  is  content  to  live  in  the  present. 
He  has  gradually  abandoned  the  ceremonial  observances 
of  the  Law  and  the  belief  in  a  Messianic  restoration,  and 
is  trying  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  tribal  distinction.  By- 
intermarriage  and  education  he  endeavours  to  identify 
himself  with   the  country  of  which   he  is  a  citizen.     In 
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point  of  nationality  he  calls  himself  a  German,  a  French- 
man, an  Italian,  an  Englishman,  or  an  American.  In 
point  of  creed  he  may  be  a  Reformed  Jew,  a  Unitarian, 
a  Theist,  an  Atheist,  or  a  placid  Agnostic.  This  attitude 
is  as  intelligible  as  the  sentiment  from  which  it  springs 
is  respectable.  Such  a  Jew  feels  that  he  cannot  be  a 
citizen  of  two  cities.  He  must  choose ;  and  in  his  choice 
he  is  guided  by  self-analysis.  He  feels  that  the  country 
of  his  birth  has  greater  claims  upon  him  than  the  country 
of  his  remote  origin;  that  he  has  more  in  common  with 
his  next-door  neighbours  than  with  the  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets  of  Asia. 

To  this  category  evidently  belongs  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  book  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  Liberal 
Jew's  apologia  pro  viia  sua.  After  having  demonstrated 
that  among  modern  Jews  there  is,  strictly  speaking, 
neither  racial  nor  religious  unity,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
explain  what,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  the  attitude  of 
"  the  modern  Occidental  Jew  '* : 

"  Such  a  Jew,  educated  in  an  English,  German,  French, 
or  American  school  and  university,  is  certainly  in  looks, 
manners,  character,  habits,  tastes,  and  ideas  as  different 
from  a  Jew  of  Turkey,  or  Egypt,  or  Russia  as  he  can  well 
be.  The  people  to  whom  he  corresponds  in  all  essential 
points  are  the  people  of  his  own  country  in  which  he  was 
born  and  bred  and  has  lived.  .  .  ,  Now,  what  must  such 
an  Occidental  Jew  say  of  himself,  if  he  is  true  to  himself, 
and  if  he  recognises  truth  in  all  matters  as  the  supreme 
guide  of  man  .?  He  wiU  have  to  say  that  the  strict  racial 
unity  of  the  Jews  is  doubtful,  even  with  regard  to  the 
past ;  and  as  regards  the  present  he  will  have  to  deny  it 
altogether."  * 

The  author  proceeds  to  point  out  that,  with  regard  to 
his  moral  and  intellectual  development,  the  Occidental 
Jew  has  undergone  the  same  educational  influences  as 
his  Christian  compatriot  and  contemporary  :  Hebr^sm, 
through  the  Bible,  Hellenism  through  the  Renaissance, 
Catholicism,  Chivalry,  Reformation,  French  Revolution : 
"  He  must  finally,  above  all,  remember  his  indebtedness 
^  The  Jiwish  Qu/sfhn,  Gay  and  Bird»  1S94,  p.  27. 
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to  the  moral  standard  of  modern  times,  that  love 
of  man  as  man  which  is  the  result  of  no  one  of  these 
currents  alone,  but  is  the  outcome  of  the  action  of  all 
of  them,  and  to  the  standard  of  truth,  as  intensified  by 
modern  science.  Now,  realising  all  this,  he  must  admit 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
existence  is  Jewish  in  the  Oriental  sense  of  the  term,  and 
he  cannot  thus  be  cramped  back  into  the  laws  which  are 
to  govern  the  thought  and  life  of  a  Jew  as  laid  down 
in  the  Talmud  and  embraced  by  the  practices  of  the 
devout  and  observant  Jew,  He  is  speaking  and  living 
a  lie  if  he  denies  this  by  word  or  deed,"  * 

The  practical  question  arises  :  "  Recognising  the  evils 
of  racial  cxclusiveness,  what  ought  such  a  modern  Occi- 
dental Jew  to  do  ? ''  The  answer  is  :  "  He  has  simply  to 
live  up  to  his  convictions  in  every  detail  of  his  life.  He 
must  not  only,  as  he  has  ever  done,  perform  the  duties  of 
a  citizen  in  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  fully  and  con- 
scientiously, but  he  must  refuse,  as  far  as  the  race  question 
goes,  in  any  way  to  recognise  the  separate  claims  of  the 
Jews  within  his  country.  .  .  .  He  may  feel  jusdy  proud 
of  being  a  descendant  of  a  race  which  is  not  only  the  oldest 
and  purest,  but  has  through  many  centuries  steadfastly 
followed  the  guidance  of  a  great  spiritual  idea  to  the  blessing 
of  mankind,  just  as  a  Norman,  or  a  Saxon,  or  a  Celt  in 
Great  Britain  may,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  consider, 
and  be  gratified  by,  the  memory  of  his  own  racial  origin. 
Beyond  this  he  must  not  go.  He  must  spurn  and  avoid 
all  those  symbols  and  rites  which  have  been  established  to 
signify  a  separate,  even  though  a  chosen,  people.  His 
marriage  and  his  choice  of  friends  must  be  exclusively 
guided  by  those  considerations  of  inner  affinity  which  are 
likely  to  make  such  unions  perfect  as  far  as  things  human 
can  be  perfect."  * 

Such  a  Jew's  advice,  if  asked  by  his  less  advanced 
brethren  of  Eastern  Europe,  would  be,  not  to  perpetuate 
the  narrowness  of  antiquity,  but  to  share  in  the  broad 
development  of  modern  civilisation.  Not  to  go  back  to 
the  political  and  religious  isolation    of  Palestine,  but  to 
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move  on  with  the  political  and  religious  progress  of < 
modern  Europe  and  America  :  to  seek  for  light  not  icf 
the  East  but  in  the  West.  He  regards  the  memories  of 
Israel  with  indifference,  and  its  aspirations  with  perplexity. 
He  can  hardly  enter  into  his  Polish  brothers  soul  and 
realise  his  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  To  him  the 
longing  for  Zion  is  an  incomprehensible  mystery,  the 
attempt  to  gratify  it  a  wild  and  ho{>eless  adventure.  If 
Eastern  Europe  will  not  have  the  Jews,  he  is  ready  to 
help  them  to  migrate  to  Western  Europe,  or  to  America; 
but  with  the  Zionist  Utopia  he  neither  can  nor  will  have 
anything  to  do.  When  told  that  Western  Europe  has 
eloquently  declared  her  hostility,  and  America  may  soon 
follow,  he  calmly  answers  that  anti-Semitism  is  a  p>assing 
cloud  ;  the  wind  which  has  wafted  it  over  the  western 
sky  will,  sooner  or  later,  dissipate  it. 

Precisely  similar  are  the  views  entertained  by  the 
cultured  minority  of  Russian  and  more  especially  of 
Polish  Jews.  Despite  the  strong  anti-Semitic  feeling 
displayed  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
the  more  advanced  representatives  of  the  race  offer  a  J 
vigorous  opposition  to  Zionism  and  its  separatist  " 
tendencies,  holding  that  the  re-animation  of  Jewish 
national  sentiment  is  a  temporary  infatuation  due  to 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Jews  and  destined  to  die 
out  with  it.  These  Jews  also  have  abandoned  the  old 
Jewish  national  ideals,  convinced  that  a  man  may  frequent 
a  Jewish  synagogue  and  have  a  Semitic  nose  and  yet 
be  as  good  a  Polish  or  Russian  patriot  as  any  other. 
They  reel  that  a  thousand  years'  residence  in  Poland 
has  weaned  them  effectually  from  any  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  Palestine  and  that,  born  and  bred  as  they  arc 
in  the  North,  they  are  physically  unfit  for  a  southern 
climate.  In  one  word,  they  consider  themselves  both 
in  body  and  in  mind  children  of  the  land  in  which  they 
have  lived  and  suffered  for  so  many  centuries. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  type  of  Jew  stands  the 
irreconcilable  and  uncompromising  Israelite — a  man  who 
after  twenty  centuries'  residence  in  the  West  still  persists 
in   calling   himself  Oriental,   in   (;ultivating   obedience  to 
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antiquated  modes  of  thought,  and  in  adhering  to  formulas 
obsolete  and,  in  his  altered  circumstances,  a  trifle  absurd. 
Like  the  Zionist  of  the  Russian  pale,  this  Oriental  Jew  of 
the  West  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist :  "  If  I 
forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy."  But,  unlike  the  Russian  Zionist, 
he  declines  to  support  the  movement,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  restore  him  to  Jerusalem.  His  wish  is  to  remain 
distinct  from  the  Gentiles,  and  yet  to  remain  amongst 
them.  He  clings  to  the  Pharisaic  ideal  of  social  isolation, 
while  he  recoils  from  geographical  and  political  segrega- 
tion. He  abhors  the  Liberal  Jew*s  doctrine  of  assimilation 
and  ridicules  the  Zionist's  efforts  at  repatriation.  Is  the 
heroic  endurance  of  Israel  under  all  its  suflFerings  to  lead 
to  nothing  but  racial  extinction  by  inter-marriage — the 
very  thing  which,  had  it  been  allowed  to  happen  twenty 
centuries  ago,  would  have  obviated  those  sufferings  ? 
Such  an  idea  implies  a  negation  of  divine  justice,  and 
lowers  the  solemn  tragedy  of  Jewish  history  into  some- 
thing quite  different.  It  also  forms  a  negation  of  what 
the  orthodox  Jew  holds  to  be  the  mission  of  Israel  on 
earth.  This  mission,  according  to  the  orthodox  Jew  of  the 
West,  is  to  maintain  intact  the  monotheistic  dogma  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  mission, 
Israel  must  remain  severely  apart  and  yet  scattered  among 
the  nations.  It  is  the  argument  *'that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  God's  will  and  meaning,  that  the  Jews  should 
remain  a  quiet  light  among  the  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  at  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  " — an  argu- 
ment which  Coleridge  answered  by  his  famous  retort  : 
"  The  religion  of  the  Jews  is,  indeed,  a  light ;  but  it  is  as 
the  light  of  the  glow-worm,  which  gives  no  heat  and 
illumines  nothing  but  itself,"'  and  which  a  modern  Jewish 
writer  has  described  as  " a  controversial  fiction."-  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  justly  described  as  an  unhappy 
afterthought. 

^TabU-Taik,  April  13,  1830. 

^Lucicn  Wolf,  "Zionism,"  Encychpat£a  Britanmca. 
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A  Jew  of  this  type  may,  or  may  not,  believe 
ultimate  political  restoration  of  his  race  ;  but  if  he  believes 
in  it,  he  holds  that  it  is  to  be  brought  about  by  some 
mysterious  and  miraculous  dispensation  of  Providence, 
such  as  the  Pharisees  expected  to  bring  about  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.  He  opposes  Zionism  on  the 
ground  that  it  discredits  Providence  by  striving  to  effect 
by  human  means  that  which,  according  to  the  prophets, 
is  to  be  the  special  task  of  God.  His  attitude  is  that 
of  the  typical  Oriental.  Persuaded  of  the  futility  of 
personal  action,  he  trusts  in  a  vague  impersonal  Power 
which  envelops  all  things  and  shapes  the  course  of 
events  to  an  inevitable  and  predestined  end. 

An  eminent  example  of  this  way  of  looking  at  life  is 
presented  by  a  recent  publication,  apparently  authorita- 
tive, though  anonymous.  On  the  one  hand  the  author 
deplores  the  liberalism  of  the  Occidental  Jew,  and  on  the 
other  he  denounces  the  Zionism  of  Dr.  Her2l.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  he  says  :  '*  The  miraculous  preservation 
of  the  Jews  is  itself  an  argument  for  their  election.  By 
every  law  and  rule  of  history  they  should  have  been 
exterminated  long  since,  yet  we  see  them  to-day  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  fighting  steadily  and  pertinaciously 
for  the  purpose  they  are  set  to  fulfil.  That  purpose 
carries  with  it  the  bar  on  inter- marriage,  which,  despite 
occasional  breaches,  is  still  jealously  observed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Jews  as  an  essential  condition  of 
their  survival/*  ^  The  purpose  in  question  is  the  one 
explained  already,  '*  to  be  a  light  to  the  nations."  With 
regard  to  Zionism,  the  author's  position  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  emphatically  set  forth.  For  that  movement, 
and  for  its  leader,  he  reserves  some  of  his  choicest 
sarcasms.  Dr.  Herzl  is  '*  this  redoubtable  Moses  from 
the  Press-club";  he  is  accused  of  having  "traded  on  the 
resources  of  prophecy  '* ;  "  Dr.  Herzl,  with  ingenious 
effrontery,  represented  his  scheme  of  evading  the  mission 
ot  the  exiles,  and  their  duty  to  the  lands  of  their  dis^ 
persion,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecy."     *'  Dr. 

^  Aspects  of  tht  Jtmsh  Questian.  By  "A  Quarterly  Reviewer,"  1901, 
p.  76. 
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Herzl  and  those  who  think  with  him  are  traitors 
to  the  history  of  the  Jews.'*  These  and  similar  titles 
are  abundantly  bestowed  on  the  man  who  has  been 
guilty  of  the  heinous  sin  of  seeking  to  redeem  his 
co-religionists  from  the  house  of  bondage  by  purely 
human  means,  without  waiting  for  a  direct  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Deity, — or  of  the  European  Concert: 
"  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  their 
old  independence,"  affirms  the  author,  "  may  occur  in 
one  of  two  ways.  It  may  be  by  the  concerted  act 
of  the  Governments  of  the  countries  of  their  dis- 
persion, devised  as  a  measure  of  self-protection  against 
the  spread  of  the  Jews  ;  or  by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
when  the  Jewish  mission  is  complete.  .  .  .  But  Dr. 
Herzl's  plan  makes  short  work  of  the  spiritual  element  in 
the  new  exodus  of  Jewry.  He  would  force  the  hand 
of  Providence.  The  restoration,  instead  of  occurring  on 
the  appointed  end  of  the  dispersion,  would  be  interpolated 
in  the  middle  of  it  as  a  means  of  evading  its  obligations. 
This  plan,  which  is  a  travesty  of  Judaism,  is  equally  futile 
as  statecraft."  * 

Many  Jews  also,  who  sympathise  with  the  Zionist  idea, 
shrink  from  associating  themselves  with  a  movement 
which  for  the  attainment  of  its  object  must  necessarily 
solicit  the  favour  of  Abdul  Hamid.  They  feel  that  the 
Sultan,  owing  to  his  drastic  methods  in  the  treatment  of 
domestic  complaints,  is  not  popular  abroad,  and  they,  not 
unreasonably,  apprehend  that  any  practical  advantages 
which  the  movement  might  derive  from  its  relations  with 
the  Sultan  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  the  moral  support  of  the  Christian  nations. 

Lastly,  even  among  Dr.  Herzl's  own  adherents,  the 
men  who  year  after  year  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  Basel,  drawn  thither  by  one  common  desire, 
there  did  not  reign  that  degree  of  concord  which  is 
essential  for  the  success  of  any  enterprise  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Zionist  movement.  The  proceedings  in  those 
congresses  have  been  described  by  a  Jew  of  the  Occidental 
school   with  a  vivacity  which  need  not   be  less  accurate 
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because  it  is  prompted  by  candid  scepticism.  "There/' 
says  the  chronicler,  "  at  the  gateway  to  the  playground  of 
more  than  one  continent,  the  Zionists  met  annually  to 
disagree  in  many  languages  on  the  advisability  of  setting 
up  Israel  among  the  nations  again  ;  and  here  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  proved  themselves  no  longer  a  race  but  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  peoples  :  an  exceptionally  cosmo- 
politan and  polyglot  multitude.  More  than  that,  their 
differences  were  accentuated  by  the  very  enthusiasm  that 
had  drawn  them  together.  The  Zionism  of  the  English 
stockbroker  and  the  French  boulevardier  is  different 
entirely  from  the  sacred  hope  which  the  same  word 
connotes  for  the  rabbi  of  Eastern  Europe.  .  .  .  The 
young,  up-to-date  German  student  in  University  club  cap, 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  have  stepped  out  of  *■  Old 
Heidelberg/  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for  the 
gabardined  and  long-curled  rabbi.  To  the  latter  the 
cigarette  which  the  student  coolly  puffed  on  the  Sabbath 
was  desecration  ;  the  non-Jewish  meals  in  which  the 
student  indulged  daily  were  regarded  with  pious  horror 
and  indignation.  Not  for  this  had  the  other  come  to 
Basely  and  the  sad-eyed  and  silent  delegate  who  tramped 
half-way  across  Europe  on  what  he  deemed  a  holy 
pilgrimage  sighed  and  thought  that  Israel  was  in  greater 
darkness  in  the  centre  of  its  new-born  hope  than  in  the 
unhappy  land  of  persecution  wherein  he  was  suffered  to 
exist.  Nor  here  did  he  expect  to  see  the  sacred  Mosaic 
ordinances  openly  flouted,  nor  those  who  had  committed 
the  greatest  of  sins — that  of  marrying  out  of  the  faith — 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Intermarriage  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  Zionistic  ideal,  and  here  they  were 
endeavouring  to  run  hand  in  hand.  Here  is  the  canker 
which  is  gnawing  at  the  hope  of  the  sons  of  Zion.  The 
Jewish  race  has  always  been  held  inseparable  from  the 
religion  of  Judaism,  and  it  will  ever  remain  so.  But  the 
old  tradition,  *  All  Israel  arc  brethren,*  no  longer  holds 
good  for  all  that.  Like  the  Christian,  the  Jew  is  now  a 
member  first  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  or  which  he 
adopts,  and  a  Jew  afterwards." 

The   writer  goes  on   to  comment  on    the    ineviuble 
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outcome  of  this  diversity  among  the  delegates:  sections, 
plotting  and  counter-plotting  against  one  another,  faction, 
:  cabal,  personal  animus,  tumult,  Babel.* 

This  lack  of  unanimity  will,  no  doubt,  become  more 
and  more  pronounced  as  the  movement  advances  from 
t  the  purely  theoretical  to  the  practical  stage.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  picture  Israel  back  in  Palestine.  Each  com- 
munity of  immigrants,  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
language,  habit,  and  particular  home  associations,  will  live 
in  a  separate  quarter.  They  will  instinctively  cling  to 
their  mother  tongue  and  bring  up  their  children  in  it. 
The  British  Jews  will  despise  their  Polish  and  Roumanian 
brethren  as  ignorant,  and  will,  in  their  turn,  be 
despised  by  them  as  spurious  Jews.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  Sephardim  will  scorn  and  be  scorned  by  the 
Yiddish-speaking  Ashkenazim.  All  the  differences, 
social  and  national,  which  underlie  the  religious  unity  of 
Israel  will  emerge  to  the  surface.  The  feeling  of 
brotherly  equality  will  be  superseded  by  class  distinctions 
and,  in  one  word,  freedom  will  bring  about  the  disruption 
which  oppression  had  checked.  Even  as  it  is,  the  diiFer- 
ence  between  the  various  sections  of  the  Jewish  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine  is  noticeable  at  every  turn.  There  is, 
for  instance,  a  small  community,  dwelling  in  a  secluded 
valley  of  Northern  Galilee  and  first  discovered  by  Lord 
Kitchener  in  the  course  of  his  survey  work  in  Palestine. 
These  are  said  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants. They  speak  the  tongue  of  their  Syrian  neighbours 
— an  Arabic  dialect  retaining  many  elements  of  Aramaic 
— they  till  the  soil  as  their  neighbours  do,  and,  though 
scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  their  religion  and  abstain- 
ing from  intermarriage  with  outsiders,  they  live  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish 
immigrants  arc  not  only  distinct  in  dress,  dialect,  and 
mode  of  living  from  these  native  Jews,  but  are  amongst 
themselves  divided  by  the  barrier  of  language,  the  Spanish 
Jews  being  utterly  unable  to  understand  or  to  make 
themselves  understood  to  their  brethren  from  Northern 

'M.  J.  Landa,  "The  Doom  of  Zionism,"  in  Th  Manckesur  GuarJiarij 
Jan.  10,  190$. 
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and  Central  Europe,  though  they  all  employ  the  Hebrew 
characters  in  writing ;  and  by  manners,  the  Spanish 
immigrants,  owing  to  their  longer  residence  in  the 
country,  being  more  Oriental  than  the  new-comers.  The 
Sephardim  have  adopted  the  Eastern  garb  and  head-dress, 
and,  besides  their  Spanish  mother-tongue,  also  speak 
Arabic.  The  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  are  clad  in  long 
flowing  gowns  of  silk  or  cloth,  and  their  heads  are 
covered  with  fur  caps.  The  German  Jews  affect  the 
quaint  long  coat  and  low  wide-awake  of  the  land  of  their 
origin.  None  of  the  Ashkenazim  are  permitted  by  their 
Rabbis  to  learn  Arabic.  Their  domestic  life  is  that  of  the 
Western  Judemtadt.  But  they  all  cultivate  the  long 
ringlets  which  the  Levitic  law  prescribes.  Not  less 
marked  is  their  difference  in  character,  "  The  Sephardim," 
a  recent  traveller  attests,  "arc  tolerant,  easy-going,  and 
sociable.  They  earn  their  living  largely  by  manual 
labour,  are  fishers  at  Tiberias,  porters  at  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffe.  The  Ashkenazim  limit  their  activities  to  traffic, 
shun  work  with  their  hands,  are  rigid  separatists,  sticklers 
for  the  observance  of  the  oral  law,  and  conservative  in 
their  Judaism.  The  Sephardim  are  stationary  in  numbers; 
the  Ashkenazim  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  They 
constitute  the  wave  of  Jewish  immigration  and  stand  for 
the  development  of  Judaism  in  Palestine.  There  are  two 
other  sections  of  Jews  in  the  country  insignificant  in 
number.  One  comes  from  Bokhara,  the  other  from 
Yemen;  the  latter  are  very  poor,  and  follow  the  humblest 
callings.  The  shoe-blacks  of  Jerusalem  are  recruited  from 
their  ranks.  These  various  groups  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion, one  in  race  and  faith,  are  so  strongly  marked  off 
from  each  other  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  diverse 
nationalities."  ^  Finally,  it  should  be  added  that,  besides 
the  orthodox  Jews,  both  Chassidim  and  Karaites  are 
represented  in  the  population  of  the  country. 

Diversity  of  political  ideals  will  intensify  the  discord 
arising  from  social,  sectarian,  and  national  differences.  In 
the  new  Jewish  commonwealth,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  old 
feud  between   the  Pharisees  and    the  Sadducees   will   be 

1  '*  Palestine  Revisited,"  The  SiaUsman^  Oct.  23,  1 904. 
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revived  under  a  new  aspect.  The  more  advanced  Jews 
from  the  West  will  be  anxious  to  administer  the  country 
on  Western,  that  is  secular,  principles.  The  Rabbis,  with 
the  fanatical  populace  of  Eastern,  Polish,  and  Roumanian 
Jews  at  their  back,  will  insist  on  establishing  on  a  large 
scale  that  supremacy  of  the  Synagogue  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  State,  and  of  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Jewish  communities  whilst  in  exile. 
And  the  Rabbis  will  be  supported  by  the  traditions  of  the 
race.  The  Jewish  catechism  distinctly  states  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  is  only  in  abeyance,  and  that  '*  whenever  the 
Jews  return  to  their  own  land,  and  again  constitute  a  state, 
it  will  have  full  force. "  Synagogue  and  State  will  thus 
repeat  the  struggle  which  Church  and  State  waged  in 
Christendom  for  so  many  centuries.  And,  whichever 
party  won,  the  result  would  be  almost  equally  disastrous. 
Should  the  Rabbis  succeed  in  establishing  the  Levitical 
polity  the  country  would,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high 
authority,  "  either  pass  away  through  internal  chaos  or 
would  so  offend  the  modern  political  spirit  that  it  would 
be  stjon  extinguished  from  outside.  If  it  were  secular,  it 
would  not  be  a  Jewish  State.  The  great  bulk  of  its 
present  supporters  would  refuse  to  live  in  it,  and  it  would 
ultimately  be  abandoned  to  an  outlander  population 
consisting  of  Hebrew  Christians  and  Christian  Millen- 
narians.**" 

However,  be  the  practical  difficulties  as  serious  as  they 
may,  so  long  as  anti-Semitism  endures  the  enthusiasm  for 
Zionism  is  bound  to  endure,  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  champions  of  the  cause  in  England,  has 
repeatedly  expounded  the  views  of  his  brother-Zionists. 
In  his  address  to  a  meetine  in  May,  1903,  he  declared 
that  "the  only  solution  of  the  Jewish  question  was  to 
be  found  In  a  legally-assured  home  in  Palestine.**  He 
pointed  to  the  recent  butchery  of  the  Jews  at  Kishineff  as 
a  proof  "that  the  question  was  just  where  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  **  the 
rest  of  Europe  also  tended  to  slide  back  into  the  Dark 
Ages."  Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  leaving  Europe. 
^Lncien  WoU^  article  on  *' Zionism"  in  the  Enryckpaedia  BritennUe. 
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Referring  to  Baron  Hirsch's  emigration  scheme,  Mr. 
Zangwill  said,  "  Baron  Hirsch  left  ;C2,cx:)0,ooo  for 
emigration  only,  and  ^^7,000,000  for  emigration  princi- 
pally. His  trustees  had  reduced  emigration  to  a  minimum. 
They  despaired  of  emigration.  But  because  colonists  in 
the  Argentine  and  Canada  were  a  failure,  was  that 
a  reason  for  despair  ?  How  dared  they  despair  till  I 
they  had  tried  the  one  land  to  which  the  Jew's  heart 
turned  ? " ' 

In  August  of  the  same  year  the  Zionist  Congress  met 
at  Basel,  and  several  interesting  details  were  given  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  movement.  It  was  stated 
that  the  number  of  members  had  risen  from  120,000  to  ■ 
320,000,  all  of  whom  were  directly  represented  at  the 
Congress  by  so-called  shekel  payments.  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Management  showed  that  the  year's 
receipts  amounted  to  £g^^^y  that  Zionism  was  on  the 
increase  everywhere,  and  that  the  Zionist  Colonial  Bank 
in  London  was  already  declaring  small  dividends.'  This  ■ 
bank,  it  should  be  noted,  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  with  a  capital  of  ^^2,000,000  in 
j^i  shares,  over  j^3 50,000  of  which  has  been  subscribed 
from  among  the  poorer  Jews,  with  the  result  that  it  boasts 
no  fewer  than  135,000  shareholders.  In  addition  to  this 
institution,  two  more  Jewish  National  Funds  have  been 
started^  one  of  them  known  as  the  Shekel  Account.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  the  Odessa  newspapers  reported 
that  a  number  of  persons,  acting  on  behalf  of  107  Jews,  I 
mostly  of  the  working  classes,  were  taking  steps  to  eflFcct, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  the  purchase 
of  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  ■ 
colonisation,^  In  the  Zionist  Congress  of  1904  there  were 
represented  about  2,500  organisations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  These  facts  amply  prove  that  Zionism  has 
stirred  a  very  real  enthusiasm  among  a  vast  section  of 
the  Jewish  race,  even  though  it  has  stirred  an  equally  real 
opposition, 

1  Report  in  TAe  Dai/y   CAronuU,  May    1 8,    1903.  I 

'  Rcuier  telegram,  dated  Basel,  Aug.  24^   1903- 
^Rcucer  telegram,  dated  St.   Petersburg,  Oct.    I  a,    1903. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine 
has  been  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly,  by  immigration 
chiefly  of  Ashkcnazim  refugees  from  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  In  1872  there  were  scarcely  io,cx30  Jews  in 
the  Holy  Land;  by  1882  they  had  risen  to  20,000; 
in  1890  there  were  only  25,000;  in  1902  they  were 
estimated  at  6o,ooo^distributed  in  the  various  towns  of 
Jafia,  Jerusalem,  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  others.  In  all  these 
places  are  to  be  seen  new  Jewish  colonies  housed  in  neat 
white-washed  buildings  which  stretch  in  barrack-like 
lines — the  bounty  of  a  Rothschild  or  a  Montefiore.  In 
addition  to  these  urban  colonies,  there  are  numerous 
agricultural  settlements  in  Central  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee.  Immigration,  stimulated  by  the  persecution  to 
which  the  Hebrew  race  is  subjected  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem 
railway,  which  has  now  been  running  for  twelve  years, 
continues,  partly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  UniverseUe,  This  society  maintains  many  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  endeavouring  to  infuse  French  culture 
and  the  new  spirit  into  the  ancient  body  of  Judaism,  which 
in  Tiberias  especially  has  always  sought  its  refuge  and  its 
tomb.  Besides  general  instruction,  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture and  gardening  are  assiduously  encouraged.  From 
the  elementary  schools  the  most  promising  pupils  are  sent 
to  the  Professional  School  of  Jerusalem  or  to  the  Model 
Farm  of  Mikwch,  founded  in  1870,  whence,  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  studies,  the  students  are  placed  in  the 
Jewish  colonics  of  Palestine  and  Syria  as  head-gardeners 
and  directors  of  agriculture^  while  others  are  apprenticed 
to  handicrafts,  thus  being  gradually  formed  a  population 
both  morally  and  materially  equipped  for  life's  work 
under  modern  conditions.  The  agricultural  colonies, 
divided  into  three  groups^Palestine,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
— have  helped,  it  is  said»  to  attach  to  the  soil  some  5000 
out  of  the  60,000  Jews  of  the  country.  Other  centres  of 
the  same  nature  are  in  the  course  of  formation  across  the 
Jordan,  towards  the  Howran  range  of  mountains,  where 
vast  tracts  of  land  were  acquired  a  few  years  ago,  ajid  arc 
slowly  reclaimed  from  the  waste  of  sand,  rock,  and  marsh 
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by  the  perseverance  and  untiring  industry  of  the  }cs 
colonists. 

But,  while  dwelling  on  this  bright  side  of  the  Zionist 
movement — the  side  of  enlightened  enterprise — it  is  well 
to  note  another  side  not  so  promising.  The  recent 
traveller,  already  quoted,  gives  a  very  pessimistic  account 
of  his  impressions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  statements 
are  exaggerated  and  his  pessimism  inordinate  ;  but,  in  the 
interests  of  historic  truth,  we  feel  compelled  to  listen  to 
his  tale  :  "  The  Ashkenazim,"  he  tells  us^  **  preponderate 
so  largely  as  to  swamp  the  others.  If  there  is  ever  a 
Jewish  State,  it  will  be  Ashkenazim.  The  great  mass  of 
them  is  located  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  rest  in  Safed, 
Tiberias,  and  Hebron.  Gregarious  by  instinct,  urban  by 
habit,  they  herd  together  in  the  towns,  creating  new 
ghettos  similar  to  those  they  have  left  in  Europe.  A 
fraction  of  them  maintain  themselves  by  petty  commerce; 
the  rest  live  on  Haluka,  a  fund  provided  by  their  wealthy 
co-religionists  in  the  West.  This  amounts  to  j£50,ooo 
annually  in  Jerusalem.  Its  object  is  to  enable  its 
recipients  to  study  the  Talmud  and  engage  in  religious 
exercises  vicariously  for  those  who  contribute  it.  Haluka 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  sloth  and  hypocrisy,  and  places 
undue  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rabbis  who  are  charged 
with  its  administration.  To  those  who  know  only  the 
trading  Jew  of  our  commercial  centres,  the  modern 
Sadducees,  it  reveals  a  new  aspect  of  the  race — that  of 
the  Jew  turning  aside  from  all  enterprise,  content  to  live 
in  pious  mendicancy,  his  sole  business  the  observance  of 
the  minutiae  of  the  ceremonial  law  ;  the  Jew  who  binds 
on  his  phylactery,  wears  long  ringlets  brought  down  in 
front  of  the  ears  in  obedience  to  a  Levitical  precept,  and 
shuns  the  carrying  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  on  the 
Sabbath,  save  as  a  bracelet  or  a  garter.  Haluka  is  a 
mistake  and  a  stiimbling-block  in  the  path  of  Zionism. 
To  turn  Palestine  into  a  vast  almshouse  is  not  the  way 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish  State.  It  attracts 
swarms  of  slothful  bigots  whose  religion  begins  and  ends 
with  externals,  a  salient  example  of  *  the  letter  that  killeth,* 
whose  Pharisaic  piety  has  no  influence  on  their  conduct 
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in  life.  It  has  established  an  unproductive  population  of 
incidents,  drawn  from  the  least  desirable  element  of  the 
race.  Its  evil  effect  is  patent,  and  the  better  sort  of  Jews 
themselves  condemn  it  or  advise  its  restriction  to  the  aged 
and  infirm.  It  is  depressing  to  move  among  crowds  of 
burly  men,  contributing  nothing  to  the  commonweal, 
puffed  up  with  self-satisfied  bigotry  and  proud  of  their 
useless  existence.  Left  to  his  own  devices  the  Jew  gives 
the  land  a  wide  berth  and  sticks  to  the  town.  But 
Western  philanthropy  has  exf)ended  much  money  and 
energy  in  putting  him  on  to  the  land,  rightly  judging  that 
the  roundations  of  a  nation  cannot  be  laid  on  the  hawking 
of  lead-pencils  among  the  Bedawin  who  do  not  want 
them. 

"  An  agricultural  college  has  been  established  near 
Jaffa,  but  it  was  found  that  the  youths  availed  themselves 
of  the  excellent  general  education  it  afforded  in  order,  not 
to  till  the  land,  but  to  engage  in  more  congenial  and  more 
profitable  pursuits.  Agricultural  colonies  were  founded, 
and  the  colonists,  in  addition  to  free  land,  seed,  and 
implements,  were  endowed  by  M.  Edmund  de  Rothschild 
with  3  francs  a  day  for  every  man,  2  francs  for  every 
woman,  and  i  franc  for  every  child.  This  enabled  the 
recipients  to  sit  down  and  employ  Arabs  to  do  the  work, 
and  has  been  stopped,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the 
colonists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  of  the  farms 
to-day  depend  on  native  labour.  The  mattock  and  the 
hoe  are  repugnant  to  the  Jewish  colonists,  who  all  seek 
for  places  in  the  administration.  The  financial  result  is 
not  cheering.  The  most  prosperous  concern,  perhaps,  is 
the  wine-growing  establishment  of  Rishon  le  Sion.  Wine- 
making  is  the  one  industry  the  Jews  take  to.  They 
practise  it  individually  on  a  small  scale.  The  Western 
tourist  in  Hebron  is  invariably  accosted  by  some  ring- 
leted Israelite,  who  proffers  him  his  *guter  Wein,'  and 
his  thoughts  go  back  to  childhood  and  that  Brobding- 
nagian  cluster  of  grapes  which  the  spies  bore  between 
them  from  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Eschol,  The 
attitude  of  the  Jew  with  respect  to  agriculture  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.     His  hereditary  tendencies  are  against 
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it.  Centuries  of  urban  life  and  urban  pursuits  lie 
him.  Inured  to  no  exercise  save  that  of  his  wits,  poor 
in  physique,  unused  to  the  climate,  can  it  be  expected 
that  this  child  of  the  ghetto  should  turn  to  and  compete 
with  the  strong  brown-lined  Judaean  peasant  on  the 
burning  hillside  ?  The  one  exception  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Bulgarian  Jews  of  Sephardim  stock.  Hardy,  stalwart, 
accustomed  to  tillage,  these  have  made  efficient  farmers, 
and  next  to  them  come  the  Jews  from  Roumania.  But 
with  every  inducement  to  settle  on  the  land,  and  all  sorts 
of  props  and  aids,  the  agricultural  Jews  in  Palestine 
number  only  about  looo  out  of  an  ever-augmenting 
population.     The  fact  is  significant."* 

Another  point  worth  serious  consideration  is  the 
political  situation  created  by  Jewish  immigration  into 
Palestine.  The  colonists,  the  majority  of  whom  come  from 
Russia,  are  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  rival  foreign 
propagandas  in  the  country.  The  Russians,  as  has  been 
seen,  while  massacring  the  Jews  in  Bessarabia,  court  their 
favour  in  Syria.  The  German  Emperor,  while  tolerating 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Fatherland,  earns  the  thanks  of  the 
Zionists  by  his  affability  towards  the  exiles.  The  French, 
through  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Alliance  IsrailUe, 
whose  pupils  were  hitherto  mainly  drawn  from  the 
Spanish  Jews,  seek  to  turn  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  as  of 
other  parts  of  the  Near  East,  into  apostles  of  Gallic 
preponderance  and  into  instruments  for  the  promotion 
of  Gallic  interests.  The  Zionists  are  regarded  by  the 
French  supporters  of  the  Alliance  as  its  adversaries,  and 
that  for  the  reason  that,  while  the  mission  of  the  Alliance^ 
as  it  is  understood  by  the  French,  is  the  extension  of 
the  Republic's  influence,  and,  therefore,  very  remotely 
connected  with  the  religious  and  national  aspirations  of 
the  Jewish  people,  these  aspirations  arc  precisely  the 
point  on  which  the  Zionists  lay  the  greatest  stress.* 

* "  Palestine  Revisited,"  TAt  StaUiman^  October  23,   1904. 

'On  this  aspect  of  the  Jewish  question  see  an  article  by  M.  Anatole" 
Lcroy-Beaulicu  in  the  'S^evue  det  deux  MondeSt  March  i,  1903  ;  and 
another  on  La  Laa^ue  Frartfaiie  en  Orient  in  Le  Monde  lUmstrt,  April 
ti,  1903. 
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Lastly,  the  poverty  of  Palestine  is  a  source  of  infinite 
difficulties  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  proportionate 
labour.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  very  eloquently  described  these 
conditions  in  one  of  his  speeches  :  "  My  friends,"  he 
said,  "  you  cannot  buy  Palestine.  If  you  had  a  hundred 
millions  you  could  only  buy  the  place  where  Palestine 
once  stood.  Palestine  itself  you  must  re-create  by  labour, 
till  it  flows  again  with  milk  and  honey.  The  country  is 
a  good  country.  But  it  needs  a  great  irrigation  scheme. 
To  return  there  needs  no  miracle — already  a  third  of  the 
population  are  Jews.  If  the  Almighty  Himself  carried 
the  rest  of  us  to  Palestine  by  a  miracle,  what  should 
we  gain  except  a  free  passage  ?  In  the  sweat  of  our  brow 
we  must  earn  our  Palestine.  And,  therefore,  the  day  we 
get  Palestine,  if  the  most  joyous,  will  also  be  the  most 
terrible  day  of  our  movement."  ^ 

It  was  the  consideration  of  the  various  obstacles 
enumerated  above,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  coupled 
with  the  urgent  need  to  find  a  home  for  those  wretched 
outcasts  whose  refuge  in  England  was  menaced  by  the 
anti-alien  agitation,  that  induced  Dr.  Herzl,  in  July  1903, 
acting  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion,*  to  propose 
that  an  agreement  should  be  entered  into  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  setdement  in  British 
East  Africa.  The  British  Government,  anxious  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  "  Alien  Invasion  "  difficulty,  welcomed  the 
proposal,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  expressed  his  readiness 
to  afford  every  facility  to  the  Commission  which,  it  was 
suggested,  should  be  sent  by  the  Zionists  to  East  Africa 
for  purposes  of  investigation.  If  a  suitable  site  could 
be  found,  the  Foreign  Secretary  professed  himself  willing 
"to  entertain  favourably  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  colony  on  conditions  which  will  enable  the 
members  to  observe  their  national  customs.  For  this 
pur{X)se  he  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  details  of 
a  scheme  comprising  as   its  main  features  the   grant   ot 

>  7%e  Dai/y  CknmieU,  May  18,  1903. 

^  L.  J.  Grccnbcrg,  report  of  a  meeting  of  "  Friends  of  Jewish  Free- 
dom," in  The  Tim€$^  Dec.  7,  1904. 
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a  considerable  area  of  land,  the  appointment  of  a  Jewish 
official  as  the  chief  of  the  local  administration,  and  per-  ■ 
mission  to  the  colony  to  have  a  free  hand  in  regard 
to  municipal  legislation,  and  the  management  of  religious 
and  purely  domestic  matters ;  such  local  autonomy  being 
conditional  on  the  right  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
exercise  general  control."  *  This  project  was  announced 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Zionist  Congress  at  Basel 
in  August,  1903,  and  the  motion  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  who  should 
send  an  expedition  to  East  Africa  in  order  to  make 
investigations  on  the  spot,  was  adopted.  But,  though 
295  voted  in  its  favour,  it  was  opposed  by  a  great  minority 
of  177  votes,  and  the  Russian  delegates  left  the  hall  as  a 
protest.  In  a  mass  meeting  of  Zionists  held  in  the  follow- 
ing May  in  London  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  spoke  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  proposal,  urging  on  his  fellow-Zionists  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offer  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. But  he  added,  "The  Jewish  Colonisation  Associa- 
tion, the  one  body  that  should  have  welcomed  this  offer 
of  territory  with  both  hands,  stood  aloof."^  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  new  departure  of  Zionism  has 
commanded  universal  approval.  ■ 

Nor  did  opposition  to  the  scheme  confine  itself  to 
platonic  protests.  In  the  following  December,  Dr.  Max 
Nordau,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters 
among  Dr.  HcrzPs  followers,  who  had  declared  him- 
self at  the  Basel  Congress  of  the  previous  August  in 
favour  of  the  proposal,  was  fired  at  in  Paris  by  a  Russian 
Jew,  who  in  his  cross-examination  before  the  Magistrate 
confessed  that,  in  making  that  attempt  on  Dr.  Nordau's 
life,  he  aimed  at  the  enemy  of  the  Jewish  race — the 
supporter  of  a  scheme  which  involved  the  abandonment 
by  Zionists  of  Palestine  as  the  object  of  the  movement.* 
The  incident  afforded  a  painful  proof  of  want  of  concord, 
not  only  among  the  Jews  generally,  not  only  among  the 

^Communication  dated  Foreign  Office,  Aug.  14,  1903.  ■ 

'•*  Report  in  The  Standard^  May  4.,  1904.  f 

'Rcuccr  Telegram,  dated   Paris^  Dec.   21,  1903;    Paris  correspondent 
of  The  Timet,  under  same  date. 
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ipporters  of  various  movements  all  theoretically  recog- 
nising the  necessity  of  emigration,  but  even  among  the 
irtisans  themselves  of  the  Zionist  cause.  Dr.  Herzl, 
ixious  to  allay  the  ill-feeling  aroused  by  his  alleged 
tndonment  of  the  Zionist  idea,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir 
^rancis  Montcfiore^  the  president  of  the  English  Zionist 
Weration,  repudiating  any  desire  to  divert  the  movement 
'ay  from  the  Holy  Land  and  to  direct  it  to  East  Africa. 
fcthing,  he  protested,  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
le  felt  convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem 
luld  only  be  effected  in  that  country,  Palestine,  with 
'hich  are  indelibly  associated  the  historic  and  sentimental 
ktas  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  as  the  British  Government 
lad  been  generous  enough  to  offer  territory  for  an 
itonomous  settlement,  it  would  have  been  impossible  and 
inreasonable  to  do  otherwise  than  give  the  offer  careful 
msidcration.^ 

The  clouds  of  misconception  of  which  Dr.  Herzl 
implained  were  not  dissipated  by  this  declaration.  If  the 
attachment  to  Palestine  is  to  be  the  central  idea  of  Zionism, 
is  hard  to  see  how  its  realisation  could  be  promoted 
the  adoption  of  East  Africa  as  a  home.  East  Africa, 
a  shrewd  diplomatist  has  wittily  observed,  is  not  in 
Palestine  nor  on  the  road  to  it.  Its  name  awakens  no 
lemorics  or  hopes  in  the  Jewish  heart.  Its  soil  is  not 
hallowed  by  the  temples  and  the  tombs  of  Israel,  Its 
hills  and  vales  are  not  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  old 
martyrs  and  heroes  of  the  nation.  Neither  the  victories 
of  the  past  nor  the  prophetic  visions  for  the  future  are  in 
any  way  associated  with  East  Africa.  In  the  circumstances, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  proposal,  as  Dr.  Herzl 
admitted,  did  not  meet  with  the  enthusiasm  required  for 
success,  and  that  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  scheme 
came  from  those  very  Jews  in  the  Russian  "pale"  who 
stand  in  most  need  of  a  refuge  from  persecution.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  very  Jews  who  suffer  most 
severely  from  persecution  are  the  most  sincerely  and  whole- 
heartedly attached  to  the  ancient  ideals  of  the  race,  and, 

TA/  Doily  Cknmicie^  Dec   2a,   1903.     Cp.   Mr.   L    J.  Grecnbcrg*5 
itemcnt.  The  Timfj,  Dec.  7,  1904- 
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owing  partly  to  this  psychological  cause,  partly  to  their 
less  advanced  stage  of  development,  they  were  the  least  able 
to  appreciate  the  practical  advantages  of  the  scheme — the 
least  disposed  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  prosaic  expedi- 
ency. They  firmly  believe  that,  sooner  or  later»  the 
beautiful  dream  is  destined  to  cohere  into  substance;  and, 
like  all  dreamers,  they  abhor  compromise.  ■ 

The  proposal,  however,  met  with  opposition  in  other 
quarters    than    the    Russian    Ghetto.     Sir   Charles    Eliot. 
H.M/s  Commissioner  for  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  ■ 
did  not  approve  of  it.     While  disclaiming  all  anti-Semitic 
feeling,  he  said  that  his  hesitation  arose  trom  doubt  as  to 
whether  any  beneficial  result  would  be  obtained  from  the 
scheme.     The  proposed  colony,  he  pointed  out,  would  not 
be    sufficiently  large  to  relieve   appreciably  the  congested 
and  suffering  Jewish  population  of  some  parts  of  Eastern  ■ 
Europe,  and   he  expressed   the  fear  that  the  climate  and 
agricultural  life  would   in  no  way  be  suitable  to  Israelites. 
Moreover,   when    the    country  began    to    attract    British   ■ 
immigrants  who  showed  an  inclination  to  settle  all  round 
the  proposed  Jewish  colony,  he  considered  that  the  scheme 
became  dangerous  and  deprecated  its  execution.     It  was,  ■ 
Sir  Charles  declared^  tantamount  to  reproducing  in  East 
Africa  the   very   conditions  which  have  caused   so  much 
distress  in  Eastern  Europe :  that  is  to  say,  the  existence  of  ■ 
a  compact  mass  of  Jews,  differing  in  language  and  customs 
from  the  surrounding  population,  to  whom  they  arc  likely 
to  be  superior  in  business  capacity  but  inferior  in  fighting 
power.     To  his  mind,  it  is  best  to  recognise  frankly  that 
such   conditions  can   never    exist  without  danger    to   the 
public  peace.'  ■ 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  also  was  at  first  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  but^  influenced  partly  by  the  development  of  the 
idea  into  a  less  crude  plan,  and  by  the  opening  up  of  ■ 
the  country  by  the  Uganda  Railway,  partly,  perhaps,  by 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  proposal  and  the 
solution    of    our    own    overcrowding    problem,    he    was 

^  "The  East  Africa  Protectorate,"  The  'N'meteefitk  Century^  September, 
1904;  cp,  his  book  under  the  same  title  (1905),  pp.  177-8; 
3«5. 
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ultimately  converted  into  a  warm  supporter  of  It.*  Soon 
afterwards  a  Commission  was  despatched  to  East  Africa 
to  report  on  the  tract  of  land  offered  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  proposed  Zionist  settlement,' — a 
proof  that  official  opposition  was  abandoned. 

But  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  remained, 
as  was  shown  by  the  comments  of  the  Jewish  press 
of  America  on  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill's  visit  to  that 
country  with  a  view  to  interesting  American  Jews  in  the 
project,  by  his  own  "absolute  and  profound  disgust''  at 
their  cold  irresponsiveness.  and  even  more  clearly  by 
the  establishment  of  the  London  Zionist  League.  The 
President  of  this  association,  Mr,  Herbert  Bentwlch,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  commenting  on  the  matter,  said 
that  the  British  East  Africa  scheme  had  never  touched 
Zionism  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  that  it  was  a  mere 
accident  in  Jewish  history  to  which  Zionists  could  not 
devote  their  energies  ;  that  the  offer  of  territory  had  been 
made  as  a  practical  expression  of  sympathy  *'  by  those 
who  would  exclude  the  alien  immigrant  from  Great 
Britain  and  as  such  was  gratefully  to  be  received,  but 
it  could  never  be  dealt  with  seriously,"  and  that  the 
Zionists  hoped  not  to  amend  but  to  end  the  Jewish 
distress  ;  that  being  the  object  for  which  the  league  had 
been  formed  in  London.^ 

The  Commissiorrs  report,  published  in  English  and 
German,  was  partly  unfavourable  and  partly  Inconclusive  ; 
but  even  if  it  had  been  favourable  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  met  with  approval.  At  all  events,  when 
the  scheme  was  definitely  submitted  to  the  Zionist  Con- 
gress at  Basel,  towards  the  end  of  July,  1905,  it  gave  rise 
to  scenes  of  an  unexampled  character  in  the  history  of 
Zionism.  The  Congress  was  divided  into  "  Palestinians," 
who  were  opposed  to  any  Jewish  national  settlement 
outside  Palestine,  and  into  "  Territorialists,"  who  main- 
tained   that    the    true    aim    of  Zionism   is   to  obtain    an 


*  See  Th€  Timei^  Dec.  7,   1904. 

^  Reuter  telegram,  dated  Dec.  24,   1904. 

'Report  in  The  Tiaus,  Dec.  20,   1904. 
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autonomous  settlement  anywhere.  The  latter  party,  led 
by  Mr.  Zangwill,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  British 
offer ;  the  former  was  as  strongly  against  it.  After  a 
stormy  discussion  the  scheme  was  rejected,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  in  which 
the  Seventh  Zionist  Congress  reaffirmed  the  principle  of 
the  creation  of  a  legally  secured  home  for  the  Jewish 
people  in  Palestine,  repudiating,  both  as  object  and  as 
means,  all  colonising  activity  outside  Palestine,  and 
adjacent  lands,  and,  while  thanking  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  its  kindness,  it  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
latter  will  continue  to  aid  the  Zionists  in  their  efforts 
to  attain  their  true  aim.  Thus  this  episode  in  the  history 
of  Zionism  came  to  an  end. 

While  the  East  Africa  scheme  was  the  subject  of  so  much 
discord  both  among  the  Jews  and  elsewhere,  the  leader 
of  the  Zionists  passed  away.  Dr.  Herzl  died  at  Edlach, 
in  Austria,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1904,  denied  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  the  mission  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
his  life  fulfilled.  Among  his  adherents  he  has  left  the 
reputation  of  a  fervent  apostle  of  emancipation,  an  inspiredj 
idealist,  a  Messiah  burning  with  the  desire  to  rescue  hin 
people  from  persecution  and  to  lead  them  back  to  the 
Land  of  Promise.  But  even  those  least  inclined  to  follow 
his  lead,  could  not  but  admire  in  him  that  single-minded 
devotion  to  an  ideal  and  that  steadfastness  in  its  pursuit, 
which,  whether  success  crowns  their  possessor  or  not, 
proclaim  the  great  man.  Among  the  masses  of  his  suffer- 
ing co-religionists  the  claims  of  Dr.  Herzl  to  gratitude 
are  less  liable  to  qualification.  His  personality  produced 
a  deep  impression  on  their  imagination,  and  his  efforts 
to  realise  the  dream  of  eighteen  centuries,  aided  by  the 
magic  of  his  eloquence  and  the  grace  of  his  manner, 
stirred  their  hearts  to  their  inmost  depths.  Parents 
named  their  children  after  Dr.  Herzl,  and  his  death 
aroused  universal  grief  Ten  thousand  mourners,  men 
and  women,  accompanied  the  funeral  to  the  Vienna 
cemetery,  where  the  remains  of  the  leader  were  laid  to 
rest  amid  the  lamentations  of  his  followers.  The  latter 
subsequently  gave   a   tangible    proof  of  their   gratitude 
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by  providing  for  their  leader*s  orphaned  family,  and 
by  resolving  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  pleased  him.  The  memorial  is  to  take 
the  form  of  a  forest  of  ten  thousand  oJive  trees  planted 
in  some  historic  spot  in  Palestine,  and  to  be  known  as 
the  Herzl   Forest. 

It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  Zionism  has  died  with 
Dr.  Herzl.  Since  his  death,  however,  the  movement  has 
suffered  a  certain  transformation.  Although  his  East 
Africa  project  has  been  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
party,  and  though  both  those  who  favoured  it  and  those 
who  opposed  it  are  now  persuaded  of  the  hopelessness  of 
a  chartered  home  in  Palestine,  yet  the  plan  of  a  return 
to  the  Land  of  Promise  still  is  enthusiastically  adhered 
to,  especially  by  the  sufferers  of  the  Russian  Ghetto  : 
with  the  only  difference  that  repatriation  is  no  longer 
looked  for  from  the  Sultan,  or  from  the  European 
Powers,  but  from  individual  effort.  Side  by  side  with 
political  and  diplomatic  activity  abroad,  the  Congress  of 
1905  resolved  upon  practical  work  in  Palestine  itself. 
This  will  take  the  form  of  general  investigation  into  the 
country's  resources  and  its  economic  possibilities,  and 
attempts  at  amelioration  of  its  administrative  conditions. 
In  other  words,  the  colonisation  of  Palestine  is  to  be 
encouraged  and  its  autonomy  postponed  until  the  Jews 
arc  established  ui  sufficient  numbers  to  obtain  their 
ultimate  object.  "Creep  into  Palestine  anyway.  Colo- 
nise, redeem  the  land,  populate  it,  establish  factories, 
stimulate  trade  ;  in  a  word,  rebuild  Palestine  and  then 
see  what  the  Sultan  will  say."  This  is  the  advice  given 
by  a  prominent  Jew  to  his  co-religionists.^  Whether 
these  endeavours  will  yield  the  desired  fruit  or  not  is 
a  matter  on  which  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  express 
an  opinion  after  the  event.  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
forecast  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  *' Jewish  Terri- 
torial Organisation,"  which,  abandoning  Zion  at  all 
events  for  the  moment,  seeks  to  found  a  Jewish 
Colony  elsewhere.  This  variation  of  the  Zionist  pro- 
gramme has  attracted  the  sympathy  of  many  of  those 
*  The  American  Htbrtte.,  quoted  in  ^Tht  Liurary  Dignf,  May  20,  1905. 
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who   stood   completely   aloof   from    the    Herzl   scheme. 
At  the  same  time   it    has  driven  a  wedge  into  Zionlsi 
proper. 

Meanwhile,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  the  Jewish  Question  at  the  present  moment 
stands  pretty  much  where  it  has  been  at  any  timel 
during  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years.  A  few  JewaJ 
have  solved  the  problem  for  themselves  by  assimila- 
tion to  their  surroundings.  Some  more  dwell  among] 
the  Gentiles  in  a  state  of  benevolent  neutrality :  one! 
with  them  on  the  surface,  but  at  heart  distinct  ;^ 
performing  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  conscientiously 
and  sharing  in  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of  their 
adopted  countries  brilliantly ;  yet,  by  their  avoidance  of 
intermarriage,  implying  the  existence  of  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  themselves  and  those  who  have  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  descended  from  Abraham.  Buta 
the  bulk  of  the  race  still  is  a  people  of  wanderers ;  \ 
and  their  hope  of  restoration  little  more  than  a  beauti- 
ful, melancholy  dream.  There  are  at  the  present  hour 
upwards  of  ten  million  Jews,  scattered  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  Nine  of  these  millions  live  in 
Europe  :  two-thirds  of  them  in  Russia,  Roumania  and 
Poland.  In  the  Middle  Ages  persecution  in  the  West 
had  driven  them  Eastwards.  Lately  persecution  in  the 
East  has  turned  the  tide  Westwards.  There  is  no  rest 
for  Israel.  If  the  past  and  the  present  are  any  guides 
regarding  the  future,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  for  many 
centuries  to  come  the  world  will  continue  to  witness 
the  unique  and  mournful  spectacle  of  a  great  people 
roaming  to  and  fro  on  the  highways  of  the  earth  in  search 
of  a  home. 
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America,  277,  357,  397,  398,403, 

417,  460. 
American  Note  (Mr.  Hay*s),  398- 

+03. 
Amsterdam,      247,      277,      329  ; 

synagogue  inaugurated  and  press 

established,  248. 
Andalusia,  Semitic  renaissance  in, 

70. 
Anglo-Jewish  Association,  483. 
Anglo-Jewish  prayer  to  the  King, 

324. 
Anne,  Queen,  statute  of,  concerning 

Jews,  282,  repeal  of,  323. 
Anti-Semitic  League,  The,  421-2. 
Anti-Semitism,  origin  of,  407,411  ; 

434,     literature,     418-9,     433  ; 

its     effect     on     modem     Jews, 

4.79-80. 
Antioch,  Jews  of,  47,  49-50. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  3^  32. 
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^^^^H           Antoninus  Pius,  38. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord,  tff  Disraeli. 

^^^^B           Apis,  Temple  of,  z  1 . 

Bcckmann,  General,  360. 

^^^^1           Aquinas,  Thomas,  99,  110,  185. 

Bel.  Temple  of;  I. 

^^^^H           Aramaic  Papyri  (discovered  by  K. 

Belisarius,  49,  $4. 

^^^^H                Mond), 

Benjamin,  of  Tiberias,  50. 

^^^^H           Archangel,  British  trAdcri  at,  329- 

Benjamin,  of  Tudeb,    52,    89-90, 

^^H 

147,  486. 

^^^^H           Argentine  Republic,  361. 

Bentwich,  Herbert,  515. 

^^^H            Argyll,  Duke  of,  438. 

Berlin,  292  ;  Congress  at,  385, 398, 

^^^^H            Arian  kings,  Israel  under,  57. 

483;     Treaty     of,     390,     391, 

^^^^H            Armenians,  402. 

399,  401  ;    foundation  of  anti- 

^^^^H            Arnold,  Matthew,  457. 

Jewish   society    in,    421  ;    Jewi' 

^^^^H            Ashcr,  20O-I. 

Chace  at,  423. 

^^^^^1           Ashkcnazim,  the,  ;o8. 

Btssarahets^  the,  anti-Semite  paper. 

^^^^^1           Asia  Minor,  Jews  in,  90. 

358-9. 

^^^^^1           Assideans,  the,  j^^  Chassidim. 

Bessarabia,  360,  361  ;  masucrc  tf 

^^^^^H           Atonement,  Day  of,  212. 

Jews  in,  510. 

^^^^1            Augustus,  21,  22. 

Beth  Din,  the,  64,  141. 

^^^H           Austria.  292,397,  412,415  ;  anti- 

Beziers,    68-9 ;    massacre    at,   91 ; 

^^^^H                Scmiiic  agitations  in,  426,  429  ; 

Council  o^  100. 

^^^ 

Bismarck,    307,    384,    385,  416, 

^^P                   Austrian    Constitution  grants  full 

420,421.  424. 

^^                         liberty  to  Jews,  309. 

Black  Art,  Jewish  professors  oC  133» 

1                            Avignon,  Council  of,  93-4;    186, 

222. 

»35- 

Black  Death,  147,  158. 

1                          Avitus,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  56. 

Black  Sea  opened   to  intenutiont) 

1 

commerce,  383. 

I                            Baalshem,    Israel,    326,   380,    381, 

Boccaccio,  187.  189. 

;                   382. 

Bodo,  Bishop,  apoitacy  of,  80- 1. 

Babylon,  1,  1 1,  55,  300  ;  Jews  in, 

Bologna,  university  of,  4 10. 

35^  39- 

Book  of  Maxims  (Santob  deCarrion). 

)                          Babylonian  captivity,  return  from, 

^^"• 

i                             3*5- 

Bordeaux,     internecine     feod    at. 

Bacon,  272-4. 

294- 

Balfour,  Arthur,  460,  466,  467. 

Boulangcr,  General,  432-3* 

Balkan  States,  number  of  Jews  in. 

Bratiano,  383. 

395- 

British  Ease  Africa,  51 1,  513,  515; 

Baltic     provinces,     334-5 ;    Russi- 

Commission  sent  to,  515,  516. 

'                               iication  of,  336. 

British  Jews'  Society,  466. 

Barcelona,    theological    contest  at, 

Bucharest,  382,  429. 

98,  145;  H7. 

Bada-Pesth,  outrages  in,  436. 

1                             Bar-Cochba,  37. 

Bulgaria,  387,  395. 

1                           Barih,    Dr.,    publication    in    Di/ 

Bund,  the,  secret  society,  376. 

Nafion  by,  358. 

'                            Basel,  Zionist  congresses  at,   501, 

Cabbala,  the,  194-5,  200,  225. 

506,  512,  51 1-6. 

Caesar,  Julius,  20-1,  302.           ^^| 

Basil,  51-2. 

Caligula,  22,  23,  31.'                  ^B 

Bathori,  Stephen,  237. 

Cambridge,  t3»»  »33.  3*4-               1 

Bayezid  (the  Lightning),  180. 

c..._„..... 
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Canaomre^  147. 

Cotet,  John,  274.                                 ^^^H 

Captivity,  Tht  (Goldsmith),  quoted. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  163.              ^^^^B 

199. 

Concfming  tht  Jetas  and  thtir   lies            ^^| 

Cassiu*,  Dion,  35. 

(Luther),  220.                                          ^H 

Cassius,  Quaestor,  20. 

Confessions  (Rousseau),  191,                         ^H 

Ca»tile,  Civil  war  in,    I48  ;   Holy 

Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Family,            ^H 

Office  established  in,  1  56,  405. 

■ 

Caihari,  ite  Albigenses. 

Constantine  the  Great,  41,  43,  44,            ^H 

Catholicism,  the  poet  of,  1 84;  war- 

■ 

fare  against,  187  ;  311. 

Constitutional  Committee  of  New            ^H 

CKambcrUin,  Joseph,  399,  511. 

Haven,  277.                                                ^1 

Chanukah,  ste  Feast  of  Dedication. 

Cordova,  60;    Jews   found  school             ^H 

Charlemagne,  78-9,  302,  409. 

H 

Charles  II.,  280,  281. 

Cossacks,    238-9;    war  with   Poles,             ^H 

Charles  the  Simple,  81-2. 

^^H 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  241. 

Council  of  Lyons,  132.                        ^^^^1 

Chassidim,  the,  3,4;  "  New  Cha&- 

Court  of  Cassation,  435.                       ^^^^H 

sldim,"  380,381.  382,  504. 

Crcagh,  Father,  Jews  anathematized            ^^| 

**  Chovcvi     (Loven     of)     Zion," 

^^M 

489. 

Cremieux  Decree,  436.                        ^^^H 

Christ,  28,  39,  42,  43.  44,  85,  189; 

Crimean  War,  332.                                ^^^H 

Messianic  character  of,  190. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  274,  275,  178^            ^^k 

Christian   Church,    prohibition  of 

279,  280,  281.  302. 

usury,    106-7;    suppression    of. 

Crusaders  absolved  from   financial 

108;    laws    against    Jews,    134, 

embarrassments,    108;    in   Eng- 

149 ;  jews  compelled  to  attend, 

land,  121;  in  Spain,  1 44 ;  orgies. 

185. 

217. 

"  Chriitian  Germanism/'  306. 

Crusades,  the,  83-104, 

Christian     money-leaden,     41$; 

Cyprus,  insurrection  in,  35,  36. 

Socialism,  426,  418  ;    Socialists, 

Cyrene,  insurrection  in,  35, 

421,  424,  427. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  47,  56. 

Christiani,  Pablo,  98-9,  145. 

Cyrus  301,494. 

Christianity,  and  the  Jews,  41-61  ; 

■         tenets  of,  42,  43.  98,  99,  103. 
f  Christians,  apostacy  punished,  44 ; 

Dacia,  conquest  by  Trajan,   387, 

388. 

massacre  of  49  ;   100,  144,  148; 

Dante,  friendship  with  ImmanucI, 

at    Turkish    Court,     174;    re- 

184;  185,  186.7. 

pugnance   to   Jews,    226,    234  ; 

David,  16,  $7.                                                       1 

of   Rome,    310;  of  Roumania, 

David,  Ben,  291. 

1    383- 

Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 

1    Chrysostom,  John.  47. 

The,  296. 

1    Cicero,  18,  19. 

De  Judaismo,  sutute,  323. 

V    Claudius,  23. 

Denmark,  persecution  of  Jews  In,. 

Clermont,  great  Council  o^  86. 

306. 

Clcrmont-Tonnerre,  296. 

De  Verbo  Minfito  (Rcuchlin),  133. 

Cohen,  the  Rev.  Francis  L.,  448. 

Diderot,  286. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  317-9, 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles.  399,  462-3, 469. 

499- 

Diogo    Pircs   (Solomon    Molcho},. 

w    Coleridgean  theology^  320. 

170-1. 
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Dispenion,  The,  3+-+c>,  283. 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  527,  385,438, 

439,  480. 
Divina  Commeifia  (Dante),  179. 
Dohm,    Christian    William,    292, 

*93..295- 
Dominic,  Order  of,  95-6,  99,  108, 

>29.  «5<.  »54.  >55»  "57.  »97. 
232.  233. 

Domitian,  34. 

Don  Henry,  exploitation  of  Jews, 
148;  anti-Jewish  legislation,  149. 

Donin,  Nicolas,  96,  97. 

Dresden,  foundation  of  anii-Jewish 
society  in,  421. 

Dreyfus,  Captain,  433-4.  +35-^; 
bill  submitted  to  French  Govern- 
ment, 435  ;  anii-Drcyfus  cam- 
paign, 479- 

Duhring,  419. 

Dulthobors,  337. 

Dunmehs^  the  sect  of,  1 76. 

Dutch  West  Indies,  proposed  settle- 
ment of  Jews  in,  484, 

East  London  Jews'  Fund,  468. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  336. 

Etilnburgh  Rev'tetc  (Macaulay), 
321. 

Edward  I.,  131-7;  expels  Jews, 
137-40,  255,  258  ;   280. 

Egeria,  valley  of,  Juvenal's  descrip- 
tion of  Jews  in,  34. 

Egypt,  settlement  of  Jews  in,  z ; 
gods  of,  2 1  ;  Greek  kings  of,  22 ; 

35- 

Elia,  320. 

Eliot,  Sir  Charles,  514. 

Emancipation,  the  eve  of,  286-300. 

Emmanuel,  King,  attempt  to  con- 
vert Jl'ws,  167-8. 

England,  Civil  Wars,  in,  130-1. 

England,  Jews  in,  11^-40,  6rst 
mention  of,  1 1 5  ;  expelled  from, 
137-40.  277,  454;  recognised 
as  British  subjects,  284  ;  right  of 
naturalisation  conceded,  284, 
rescinded,  285  ;  prejudice  against 
Jews  in,  298,  311;   struggle  for 


I 


enfranchisement,  320-5  ;  391, 
397,  399,403;  Eastern  Crisis  in, 
437,anti-Scmiti5min,437;  447- 
5 1  ;  alien  invasion,  449, 4  5  9-60 ; 
intermarriage  of  Jews  and  Chris-  ■ 
tians  in,  450  ;  ethics  oi,  452-$  »l 
461,  467,  477  ;  anri-alien  agiu- 
tion  in,  51 1. 

England,  Elizabethan,  unpopularity 
of  Jews  in,  259. 

English  view  of  Jews,  312, 

English  Zionist  Federation,  513. 

Eothfn    (A.    W.     Kinglake),    321, 

Episcopalians,  persecution  o(i  277. 
Erasmus,  274. 
Epsrtt    dts     Lets     (Montesquieu), 
29+-  M 

Essays  (Rhenferd),  318.  ■ 

Essencs,  the,  I4».,  15,  19. 
Europe,  training  of  Jews  in,  413; 
conflict  between  Asiaand,457 ; 
(Central),  massacre  of  Jews  in, 
86-7;  M 

(Eastern),  448,  484;  ^ 

(Mediaeval), condition  ofjewsin, 

62,  440-2;   myths   of,    102; 

lower  orders,  109;  uniformity 

of  ideals,  409,  410;  _ 

(Modern),  Jews  in,  442  ;  ■ 

(Western),  Jews  in,  55,  482.        ^ 

European  trade  (Middle  Ages),  109; 
indebtedness  to  Jewish  iniellectt,    ■ 
328  ;  humanism,  479.  ■ 

Euripides,  3. 

Evelyn,  John,  account   of  Jewish 
quarter    in    Rome,    206-7  t    '*^  M 
Venice,     207-8  ;      account     of  \ 
Dutch  synagogue,  250  ;  252. 

ExotHad^  the  (Cumberland  &  Bur 
gess),  298. 

Exodus,  Book  of,  395. 

Factories  Act,  334. 
Faguin,  Juceff,  146-7. 
Fairfax,  General,  277. 
ftftt/r  (Goethe),  355. 
Feast  of  Dedication  (Chanukah],  4, 
448. 


^^^^^^^^^                                               ^M 

Ferdinand    11.,    Emperor,   Jewish 

Genoa,  Jews  of,  53  ;  Jews  banished              ^^H 

policy.  235-6. 

from,  197.                                                     ^^^B 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  persecution 

Gentiles,  attitude  of,  to  Jews,  24,                      ■ 

of  Jews,   IS $-62;    expulsion  of 

z8,   29,   31.   39,  40  ;  hatred  of                      1 

Jews  by,  163-6,  405. 

Jews,  154-5,404.                                                ■ 

Ferrer,  Vincent,  15 1-2. 

George  II.,  284.                                            ^^M 

Fichtc,  293. 

Gerizim,  Mount,  37.                                       ^^^| 

Finland,  constitution  of,  abolished. 

Gernun     chrematistic     enterprise,               ^^^| 

336  ;      new     Governor-General 

4U-                                                               ^H 

appointed,  366;   370. 

German  Diet,  305,  425  ;  Liberals,               ^^^| 

Flaccus,  Praetor,  18,  19. 

307 ;      press      appreciation      of              ^^^| 

Forward,  New   York  Jewish  daily 

American  Note  by  Liberal  sec-               ^^^| 

paper.  370. 

^^H 

France,  persecution  of  Jews  in,  100, 

German  Empire,  308.                                     ^^^| 

102;  banished  from,  102;  right 
of  abode  in,  294  ;  capitation  tax 

Germany^  Jcw-baiiing  in,  69,  8z  ;               ^^H 

boons  granted  to  Jews,  85,  89;               ^^H 

removed,    295  ;    Jews    formally 

persecution  of  Jews  in,  loi,  103,               ^^H 

enfranchised,  297  ;  legislation  in, 

217,  227-31,  443;  Black  Death              ^^1 

removing  Jewish  disabilities,  304, 

in,  102-3  '*  New  Gospel  in,  293,               ^^^| 

357,401  ;  power  ofjews  in, 430; 

305.  306,  327  ;  Hebrew  profes-              ^^M 

Jewish  Question  in,  430-6;   pre- 

sorsin, 328,  391,400  ;  National-               ^^^| 

judice    against    Jew     in,    432  ; 

ism  in,  41 1-2,  417;  anti-Jewish               ^^^| 

anti-Semitism  in,  490. 

movement     in,     416-26,     510;               ^^^| 

Francis,  Order  of,  95,  108. 

anti-Semitism     in,     414,     425,                ^^^| 

Franco-Jewish  history,  golden  age. 

47S  ;    Jewish   wedding  customs               ^^H 

of,  78-81. 

in,  485  ;  opposition  to  Zionism                ^^H 

Franco-German  War,  416. 

493-                                                   ^H 

Frederick,  Crown  Prince,  423. 

Germany,  National  Parliament  re-                ^^^| 

Frederick    the   Great,    287,    289; 

moves  Jewish  disabilities,  308  ;                ^^^| 

hostility  of,  291;  death  of,  293. 

National  Liberal  Party  in,  420.                 ^^H 

Frederick  II.,  Emperor,  anti-Jewish 

GMtltQ,  origin  of,  198  ;  description                ^^^| 

policy,  toi. 

of  Roman,  209  ;  3  35»3io,  311;               ^^H 

Frederick  William  11.,  293. 

demolition  of  32  5;  Russian,  378,                ^^H 

Frederick  William  IIL.  306. 

514.  517;  age  of,  484.                                ^H 

Frederick  William  IV.,  507. 

Gladstone,  322-3,  385,  438,                           ^H 

Free  Trade  in  England,  457. 

Godard,  296.                                                      ^^H 

French  Religion  of  Reason,  Chrif- 

Goethe,  291,  293.                                             ^H 

tian  revolt  against,  305. 

Goldfaden,  355.                                                ^^H 

French  Socialist  Party,  435. 

Goldsmith,  298-9.                                         ^^H 

FroUsart,  379. 

Golgotha,  Mount,  37.                                     ^^H 

Gomez,     Antonio     Knriqucz     de,            ^^^^| 

Galatz,  Jewish  colonies  in,  382, 

^^^H 

Galicia,  308,  309  ;  "*  New  Chaui- 

Gordon,     Evans,     Major,     M.P.,        ^^^^H 

dim"  in,  380-1,  415,  419-30. 

^H 

1            483. 

Gortchako6f;  Prince,  384.        ^^^^^^^^H 

Callus,  44. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

Gaul,  settlement  of  Jews  in,  54 ; 

Graeco-Jewish              25.        ^^^^^^^^^^^^k 

persecution  of,  56. 

Granada,  60,  163.                  ^^^^^^^^^^| 

"General  Privilege,"  the,  287. 

Grant,  Mr.  Robert,  321.                ^^^^^^H 
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Greece,  jews  in,  have  same  rights 
as  Hellenic  citizens,  395  ;  atti- 
tude of,  towards  Jews,  +37. 

Greek  culture,  influence  on  Jews, 
I,  2,  3,  195;  numerals  adopted, 
5;  language  employed  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  5  ;  Jewish 
pronouncement  on  Occidental 
culture,  5, 

Greeks,  massacre  of,  35. 

Grigoire  (Abbi),  296. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Tours,  56. 

Gregory  the  Great  (Pope),  Jewish 
policy  of,  54,  57. 

Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  83; 
canonical  bw  against  Jews,  84-3  ; 
108,  187.  245. 

Gregory  IX,,  96,  97,  100. 

Gregory  X.  (Pope),  132, 

Grocyn,  274. 

Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  strife  be- 
tween, 84. 

Guide  to  the  PerpUxed  (Maimoni- 
des),  76.7. 

Guilds,  133-4. 

Hadrian,  36-7,  38,  39,  44,  57. 
Halevi,  Jehuda,  72-4,  no,  486. 
Haluka,  a  fund  for  Jews,  508. 
//«m/r/ (Shakespeare),  35$. 
Hapsburgs,  rule  of,  308,  397. 
Hasmonaean   family,   institute  the 

%ankedrin    and    restore    worship 

of  Jehovah,  4;  5-7,  19-20. 
Hay,  Mr.,  American  Secretary  of 

State.     S>(€  American  Note. 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  1-17. 
Hebrew,     as    spoken     tongue,     5 , 

276.7;  literature, 64,  304,355; 

history,  renaissance  of,  325  ;  new 

culture,  291. 
Hebrew  Palingenesia,  328. 
Hebron,  wine-growing  in,  509. 
Hegel,  412. 

Heine,  Hcinrich,  327,  328. 
Hellene  and  Barbarian,  hereditary 

feud  between,  8. 
Heligobalus,  Emperor,  59. 
Hellasy  9,  30,  44. 


Hellene  code,  9. 
Hellenic  literature,  70-1. 
Hcllcniain,     causes    of    &il 

Western  Asia,  8-9  ;  32! 
Hellenistic  culture,  cents 
Henry     II.,     anti-jewisi 

checked  by,  1 18-9. 
Henry  ill.,  Jewish  qaart« 

under,  124  ;   125-7,  131, 
Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  81 
Henry  VIII.,  272,  274. 
Heraclius,   Emperor,    n\ 

with  Jews,  5 1 . 
Herod  the  Great,  7-8. 
Hcrodlans,  sect  ol^  7-8. 
Herodotus,  8,  30, 
Herz,  291,  292. 
Herz,  Henrietta,  391, 
Herzl,    Dr.   Thcodor,   41 

origin  of,  490  ;  491,  451 

518  ;    Zionism  o£^   54 

516  ;  Forest,  517 
Hesiod,  328, 
Hirsch,     Baron,     361   ; 

483  ;  emigration  scheme 
Histnre      Contfmparaine 

France),  479, 
Holland,  Jews  in,  24^-^1 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  i 
Holy  Land,  the.      See  Paid 
Holy  Office,  the,  156,  1 5 

169,     171,      309,      3j 

fence  of,  481.     Sre 

tion. 
Honorius,  Emperor,  55. 
Honorius  IV.  (Pope),  i  jj 
Horace,  24,  31 
Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordl< 
House    of   Common*,    3;_ 

456  ;  Jewish  members  in 
Humanitarianism,   232,  321 

483. 
Hungarian  Upper  Hoi 
Hungarians,  ill- 
Nicholas  I.,  332. 
Hungary,    an ti -Semitic 

425-6  ;  persecution 

443. 
Hussite  reform  movemei 
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B  IgnatiefF,  Count,  335,  34 1. 

Jesus,  Society  of,  234.                                     ^^| 

^^B  ImTnigration    Reform    Association, 

Jejus  was  bom  a  Jew  (Luther),  219.              ^^H 

■        462,  474. 

Jew-baiting,    69,    358,    362,    396,               ^^k 

^H  Innocent  III.,  (Pope),  genius  and 

423;    hatred,   405,    416,   480;                ^J 

^M       despotism  of,  90-5,  126,  185. 

and  Gcntilc,discord  bctwcen,42,              ^^H 

^M  Inqui&ition,   the,   95  ;    in    France, 

H9'  194*  352,482  ;  Occidental,               ^H 

H        100;     in     Spain,     157-8,     170, 

496,  500.                                                       ^H 

■        196,   234,    311,  405  ;  in   Italy, 

Jtw  oj  Malta  (Marlowe),  259-68,              ^^^k 

^m       202,   234;   in  Holland,  246-7  ; 

274*3131 3141 315-                    ^H 

H        3^Sf  310,  481.     Sff  also  Holy 

Jew  of  Venue  (Percy).  268.                            ^H 

■        Office. 

Jtwiih   Calendar^  the,   xviii  ;   red-              ^^^k 

^H  Inquisitors,  Court  of,  97;    160-I, 

letter  days,  38,  280,  324  ;  black-               ^^| 

■ 

letter  days,  150,  418.                                  ^^^k 

^B  Ireland,      position     of    jews     in, 

Jewish   Colonial  Trust,  the,  493,              ^^^L 

V       469-72. 

^^1 

~    Irish  Coercion  Bill,  312. 

"Jewish  Colonization  Association,"              ^^^L 

Irish  Naturalisation  Act,  323. 

39S>Pz-                                                   ^H 

Isaiah  (Prophet),  3,  319. 

Jewish   State,   the,  destruction  of,              ^^H 

i        Islam,    Christians    embrace    creed 

^^'79  37;  rehabilitation  of  Jews               ^^H 

^^       of,  xviii  ;  victory  of,  70  ;  laws 

in,  277,  508.    ^ee  oho  Zionism.               ^^H 

^M       of,   76 ;    in    relation    to    Chris- 

Jewish    character,  71-2,  210;  in-              ^^H 

H        tianity,437. 

tolerance  of,  28-31,   33,    iio-i,               ^^^L 

^H  isocratcs,  40S. 

249-5,  275;  anti-socialism,  33,              ^^H 

^B  Ispahan,  war  for  independence,  61. 

64-6,  99-100,  III,  124,  377,         ^H 

^^  Itraf/itiscie  AlHanz,  483. 

419,436,499;  religious  loyalty,             ^H 

Italy,  Jews  in,  54,  182-3  '  Christi- 

99;     marriage    customs,     31*2,               ^^H 

1             anity    in,    187-90,     196,    309, 

450;  intermarriage  barred,  300,               ^^H 

1             324.  40<.  437- 

502,    518;    children   contrasted               ^^| 

Ivan  IV.  (the  Terrible),  329,  341. 

with    Gentile,    66%    manner  of              ^^H 

Jvanhoe  (Walter  Scott),  312-6. 

worship,  66-7  ;  literature,  71-2,               ^^H 

116,  162,  244,  see  also  Hebrew              ^^| 

'        Jacob  of  London,  122. 

Hi. ;  aingulariiy,  116;  patriotism              ^^H 

Jacob,  topical  of  Jewish  race,  22. 

to  adopted  countries,  279,  376,               ^^^L 

James  I.,  274;  translation  of  Bible, 

413,  446-7,  491  ;    race,  varied              ^^| 

'             +4'-      . 

types  of,  325-7;  survival  of  the               ^^H 

Jassy,  Jewish  colonies  in,  382. 
1         Jaymc  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  98,  144. 

fittest,     327-8;     religious     law,               ^^^k 

see  Torah.                                                   ^H 

Jehovah,   Temple   of,  21  ;   28-9; 

Jewish  StaU  :  an  atumpt  at  a  Modern              ^^^k 

spiritual  worship  of,    31  ;    275, 

Soiution  of  the  Jewish  Question^  The,             ^^| 

^77- 

^H 

1         Jerusalem,  2  ;  victorious  entry  into, 

Jewish     Territorial    Organisation,              ^^| 

1              A;    Greek    architecture     intro- 
duced into,  5  ;  sack  of,  18;   fall 

^H 

Jewish  question,  the,  viewed  as  a              ^^| 

of,    26 ;     colonised     by     pagan 

whole,  518.                                                    ^^m 

soldiers,  38,  39 ;  becomes  strong- 

Jew's Daughter^  the^  199,  258.                  ^^BB 

hold  of  the  Cross,  48  ;  73  ;    de- 

Jews' mcnul  ability,  5,  324,  327-8,      ^^^^H 

struction  of,  484-6  ;  487  ;  cxtra- 

412-3,   440,  441,  463;    as  fin-       ^^^H 

tcmtorialisation   of,   493;   Pro- 

anciers,  367;  commercial,  441  ;             ^^H 

1^       fessional  School  of,  507. 

medical,  67,  69,  76,  174,  191.                ^H 

^K^ 

m 
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Jews,  causes  of  unpopularity,  aS, 
3l~3>  1  SS;  charges  against:  child 
murder  myth,  47,  toi-i,  1 17-8, 
156,  198-9.  255-6,  383; 
"child  tribute,"  331;  ritual 
murder,  3  39, 424.,  426  ;  debasing 
coinage,  125,  1 36-7, 185  A  3+5. 
363,  365;  evading  miliur)*  ser- 
vice, 375  ;  390,440,446;  lengthy 
pedigrees  of,  57  ;  regarded  as 
royal  serfs,  89,  103,  123,  124, 
305;  missions  to,  99:  immunity 
from  disease,  103  ;  forbidden  to 
own  or  rem  land,  109,  308, 
383;  resemblance  of,  to  Puritans, 
276  ;  forced  to  wear  badge,  134, 
144,  145,  J48,  151  ;  bill  for 
admission  to  Parliament,  324; 
effect  of  tolerance  towards,  324- 
5;  as  agriculturists,  338,  343, 
364;  Talmudist,  347  ;  fecundity 

of,  39>- 
Jews*  Free  School,  451-2. 
Jews  as  usurers.     See  Usurers. 
Joachim,  328. 
Jocelin,  of  Brakclond,  story  of  his 

monastery,  128-9. 
Jochanan,  son  of  Zakkat,  25. 
John,     King,     121-3,     '*4»     '26, 

131* 

Johnaton,  Sir  Harr}',  514. 

Joseph  n.,  292-3,  308. 

Joscphus,  24. 

Judaea,  20;  gods  of,  21. 

Julian,  attitude  towards  Christi- 
anity, 44  ;  towards  Jews,  45-6. 

Julius  Scvcrus,  37. 

Justinian,  49. 

Juvenal,  24,  31,  34. 

Kant,  291,  319. 

Karaites,  504. 

Kaikoff,  335. 

Kelvin,  Lord,  399. 

Kieff,  376. 

Kimchi,  David,  441. 

KishineB',  massacre  at,  356-62. 

Kitchener,  Lord,  503. 

Klingenberg,  Governor,  374. 


Koran,  the,  106. 

Korobchcvsky,  369. 
Kronstadt,  Father  John  of,  361. 
Kropotkin,  Prince  Peter,  463. 
Kuropatkin*s  army,  376. 

Langton,    Cardinal,    passes    d 

banning  Jews,  126-7. 
Lansdowne,  Lord,  403,  511. 
Lasalle,  3 28. 

Laskcr,  328,  417-18,  420. 
Latcran  Council,  the  Third,  93  ; 

Fourth,  144  ;  General  Council, 

108. 
Latin  language,  abhorred    by  Jews, 

64,  147  ;  as  universal  medium  of 

communication,  409. 
Lavatcr,  290. 
Lazarus,  328. 
Lecky,  348,  399. 
Leo,  the  Isaurian,  51*  ^* 
Leo,  the  Philosopher,  52. 
Lepanto  victor)-,  the,  201-2. 
Lessing,  GoithoM   Ephraim,  286, 

289,  290,  293,  298,  313. 
t>ight^  The  (Maimonides),  75. 
Limerick,  469,  472;    affair,   472, 

.+77-  , 
Lithuania,  Jews  of^  loi,  329,  576, 
Lithuanian  Uniatcs,  337. 
Locke,  281. 
London  Jews,  spoliation  of,   131; 

massacre    of,     1 3  5-6  ;       Jewish 

cemeteiy  in,  280 ;  Diocese   of, 

468. 
London,      East,     Jews     in,     463, 

468. 
Louis, "  the  Pious,"  Jews*  pri vi  leges 

under,  79,  80. 
Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  97,  too. 
Louis  XV.,  294. 
Louis  XVL,  29$. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  I  7 1,  196,234. 
Lueger,  Dr.,  428,  429. 
Lust,  Goddess  of,  38. 
Luther,  Martin,  215-27,  234,  318. 

Lutheran  rebellion,  233. 
Lutherans,  229,  339,  422. 
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Lybia,  devastation  of,  35. 

Milton,  279,  281.                                 ^^^1 

Lydda,  council  at,  38. 

Mirabeau,  292,  296,  302.                   ^^^| 

Mirandola,  Count  Giovanni  Pico     ^^H 

MacauUy,  447. 

de,  233.                                                      ■ 

Maccabecs.houscof,  4,  32  ;  restora- 

M9dem Exodus,  J  (Violet  Guiten-          H 

tion  of  the  Law  by,  315. 

berg),  467.                                              H 

Macedonia,  Empire  of^  i,  408. 

Mohammedan  theocracy,  383.                   ^| 

Ma^on,  Council  of,  56. 

Mohammedanism,  Jews  adopt,  7;,           H 

Maimon,  291. 

176.                                     H 

Maimonides,    Moms,    74-8,    110, 

Mohammedans,    59-61,   85,    168  ;           H 

191. 

their  view  of  Jews,  173.                          H 

Manasieh,  Ben  Israel,  179-80. 

Mohilcff,  outrage  at,  372  ;  Jewish            ■ 

Manichaeans,  ^4,  411. 

exodus  from,  376-7.                                 ^| 

Marcus  Crassus,  20. 

Moldavia,    Jews    in,    326,    380-I,           H 

Mariagt  de  Figaro  (Beaumarchais), 

382;  anti-Judaism  in,  383;  in-     ^^B 

295- 

habitants  of,  388.                              ^^^H 

Mariana  (historian),  158. 

Mommscn,  4x3.                                    ^^^H 

Marr,  Wilhclm,  418,  422,  425. 

Money-lenders,  see  Usurers.                 ^^^ 

Marranos,  149,  154,  156,  159,  168, 

Monuguc,    Lady    Mary   Wortley,            H 

169,  170,  172,    196,   201,  204, 

176-7.                                                           ■ 

234,247,249,278,  311. 

Montefiore,  Sir  Francis,  507,  513.     ^^^1 

Martj'n,  Justin  (Diat)^  lo-l  l,  42  ; 

Montesquieu,  302.                                 ^^^| 

224. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  136.                   ^^^| 

Marx,  Karl,  328. 

Montpellier,   Jewish    academy    at,          ^| 

Medigo,  Elias  del,  194. 

69.                                                            ■ 

Mediterranean,  Jews*    commercial 

Moorish  culturc,effccton  Jews, 70.           H 

activity  in,  xvi. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  274.                      ^^^^ 

Mehmed      Effcndi.       See     Zebi, 

Morescoes,  168,  172,  334.                 ^^^| 

Sabbatai. 

Morgan,  D.  J.,  M.P.,  460.                ^^1 

Mendelssohn,  Moses,  286,  289-91, 

Mosaic  Decaioguty  9.                               ^^^^ 

*9*»  3*5.  3*6,  355,  440,  480, 

Mosaic    Law,    9,    39,    42,     277  ;     ^^B 

482. 

ordinances,  502.                                        ^| 

Mendelisohn-Bartholdy.Felix,  328. 

Moscow,    337  ;    no  Jewish  work-            H 

Mendicant  Orders,  religious  bigotry 

man  allowed  to  reside  in,  346  ;            H 

of,  1  10. 

jews  expelled  from,  349-50*                  H 

Mcndoza,  Cardinal,  156,  157. 

Moses,    2,   27,   28,   3],   60,   211,           ■ 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare), 

277.279.327;  Lawof,inabey-           ■ 

259,  268-72,  316. 

ance,  $05.                                        ^^H 

Merovingian  kings,  56,  79,  81. 

Monies  of  Crete,  48-9.                          ^^H 

Mesopotamia,  35,  494. 

Mourousi,  Prince,  383.                        ^^^| 

Messiah,  the,  43. 

Muravieff,  334.                                      ^^^| 

Messianic     expectation,     xix,     39, 

^^^^ 

43,  85,90,  200,  212,251,  278, 

Nachmanides,  98,  145,  48^7>^^^^^^ 

281,    282.    298,    494;    frenzy. 

Naples,          54.                              ^^^^H 

150;    era,    279;    dream,    60-1, 

Napoleon,    301,   302-4,   30$,             ^^H 

326,486. 

311,410,  412,416,446.                ^^H 

Mikvvch,  Model  Farm  of,  $07. 

Napoleon  111.,  416.                                   ^H 

Millcnnarians,  278,  279. 

Napoleonic  wars,  4$                                   ^H 

Miller,  John,  229. 

J 
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^^^^H              National  anti-Semitic   Federation, 

Orleans,  Councils  of,  %%,         9^1 

^^H                 435' 

Osiragof}',  Vice-Govcmor  of  BSH 

^^^^H              National    Church,   a,   ichcme  for. 

arabia,  358.                                     fl 

^^H 

Ostrowcz,anti-Scmitic  disturbances" 

^^^^H               Nationalism  (Russian),  334-8,  348, 

at,  37«-                                             ^ 

^^^1                    3^$.   383.  436;  cult  of.  407-8, 

Otto  the  Great,  8a.                         M 

^^^H                   410,    ^S-6,   453  ;    (Austrian). 

Otto  11.,  82.                                     ■ 

^^^^H                  426-8;  bHOokon,434;  (English), 

Ottoman   rule,    condition   of  JewV 

^^^H                   477  ;  effects  of,  411,  416,  488. 

and  Christian  under,  3  8  3.           ^k 

^^^^^1               Nationalist  newspapers,  3 38. 

Ovid,  386-7.                                       ■ 

^^^^^1               Nationalists,    attitude    in    Dreyfus 

Owen,  Dr.  John,  277.              ^^^k 

^^H 

^1 

^^^^H               Neo-Platoniscs,  381. 

Padua,  University  of,  194.        ^^H 

^^^f 

Pagan  toleration,  29-30.                    1 

^^^^                 Nerva,  34-5. 

*•  Pale  of  Jewish  Settlement,"  the 

^^M                       New  York,  immigration  of  Jews  to, 

(Russia).    346,    351.    362,  381. 

^1 

463*513-                                M 

Palcncia,  Council  of,  149.               f 

^^H                        Nicholas,  Edward,  277. 

^H                        Nicholas  I.,  332,  335. 

Palingencsia,  301-28. 

^m                       Nicholas  11.,  335,  350,  358. 

Palestine,     1-3,     9,     14  ;     natural 

^^1                        Nihilism,  334. 

cKaracteristics    of,    16;    18;  in- 

^H                       Nihilists,  333,  338. 

surrections    in,    ao,    35;    Jews  J 

^^M                      Nine  Responses,  The,  303. 

permitted  to  re-enter,  38 ;  Chris-  ■ 

^^^                        Nordau,  Dr.  Max,  512. 

tianity  in,  48  ;   Persian  advance  ^ 

r                             Nottve/ii      Giographie       VtilverseUe 

upon,  50  ;    57  ;  reconquered  by 

^                                  (Elis^c  Rcclus),  415. 

Saladin,  76  ;  484,  488,  489.490. 

Nwoe  yremyOf  359. 

492,  497,  503  ;   Jewish  popula- 

Numenius, 18. 

tion  of,  507,  508  ;  agricultural 

college  at,   509  ;   Jewish  imrai-      1 

Obaiah  Abu  Isa  hen  Ishak,  61. 

gration,   510;   poverty  of,  511  ;    i 

Obscurantism,  Catholic,  235,  310, 

51a,  513.  517.                                1 

481. 

Palmcrston,  Lord,  457,  488.              1 

Odessa,  351,376;  Zionism  in,  506. 

Panorthodox  programme,  336.         J 

Odysseus,  typical  of  Hellenic  racCj 

Fanslavism,  334.                                 H 

22. 

Panslavist  programme,  336.             B 

(Ecumenical  Council  held  at  Rome, 

Paper     currency,      invention     of,    1 

94-5- 

^^^'                                                J 

Of  Riches  (Bacon),  273. 

Papists,  persecution  of  (England),  fl 

0/  SeMtions  and  Troubles  (Bacon), 

277.                                H 

272. 

Paris,  Council  of,   56  ;  unirenity  H 

OfViurie  (Bacon),  273. 

of,  410.                                            ■ 

Old  Believers,  337. 

Parliament     dc     U     Chandeleor*  ■ 

Omar  11.,  60. 

■39-                                           fl 

On   Mendelssohn    and  the    PoMHcai 

Partscheff,  disturbances  at,  37K     H 

Rf/orm  of  the  Jews  (Mirabeau), 

Passover  rites,  117,  168,  487.         ■ 

296. 

Patriotic  League  (France),  43$.      H 

Orestes  (Prefect),  47. 

Paul  IV.  (Pope),  202-3,  204,  iJJ-  ■ 

Orgamm,  the,  70. 

Peace,  Roman  Temple  ot,  27.        H 

Origen,  42. 

•  Penaforte,  Raymund  de,  96.          H 

A            1. 

^^^J 
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Pentateuch,  the,  290. 

Pcpys,  280-1,  281-2. 

Pera,  Jewish  quarter  at,  $1. 

Penius,  24^  31. 

P/tter  Z.^yd' (extract),  366. 

Peter  the  Veticrable,  Abbot  of 
Ougny,  88. 

Petrarch.  1S7,  189. 

Pfcffcrkorn,  John,  232. 

Phatd9^  or  the  Immorfa/ity  of  tke  Soul 
(Mendelssohn),  290. 

Pharisees,  their  teaching  opposed  to 
Sadducees,  6-7;  42,  48,  500; 
and  Sadducees  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury, 495  ;  feud  between,  504-5. 

Philip  the  Fair,  predatory  spirit 
towards  Jews,  1 1  3-4,  405. 

Philo,  2  ;  as  envoy  to  Rome,  23. 

Phocas,  49. 

Picquart,  Colonel,  453,  435. 

"  Pious,"  the,  3,4;  programme  of, 
6  ;  291,  3S1.    Sre  also  Chassidtm. 

Pius  IX.,  310. 

Plato,  Dialogues,  9  ;  idea  of  usur)', 
106,  290. 

Plehvc,  M.  de,  356,  358-9,  367, 

368-70- 
Pobiedonostseff,  M.,  335,  368. 

Pogrom,  366. 

Poland,  Jews  in,  101,103-4,236-7, 
240-2,  243,  308.  338,  353-4, 
366-7 ;  spread  of  the  BunJ  to, 
376;  377;  Rabbis  of,  380; 
emigration  of  Jews  from,  450; 
partition  of,  331;  assimilation 
experiment,  370. 

Poles,  condition  of^  under  Nicholas 
I..  J32;  hatred  of  Jews,  353. 

Polish  rebellions,  333,  334 ; 
Uniates,  337;  culture,  355; 
Jews,  38^475.  498- 

Pompey,  18,  19-zo. 

Popes,  advance  of  authority  of, 
83-4;  178-9,  192-5,  408; 
radical  change  of  attitude  co- 
wards Jews,  202-3. 

Portugal,  massacre  of  Jewish  con- 
verts, 169,  172;  Inquisition 
erected  in,  171  ;  311. 


Prague,   expulsion   of  Jews   from, 

235- 

Praise  of  FoUy  (Erasmus),  215. 

Prioresses  Tale,  The  (Chaucer), 
255-8. 

Proseuchts,  34. 

Protection,  demand  for,  459-60. 

Protestantism,  opposed  to  Catholi- 
cism, 6-7,  233-4;  hostile  to 
Jews,  Z18;  232;  in  England, 
274,  282. 

Prussia,  question  of  emancipation 
of  Jews  introduced,  307;  war 
against  Austria,  334. 

Prussian  Constitution,  308 ;  Diet, 

4^3- 
Ptolemies,  The,    i  ;    prosperity  of 

Jews  under  rule  of,  2. 
Puckler,       Count,       anti-Semitic 

speeches  by,  425. 
Purim,  Feast  of,  47,  147. 
Puritans,  275  ;  resemblance  to  Jew, 

376;  English,  278. 

{^Juemadero,  The,  1 60,  247. 

Raaben,  General  von,  358. 
Rabbis,    schools    established     for, 

304. 
Rationalism,  481. 
Raymund  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse, 

9'-3.  94.95- 
Raymund,     Viscount     of    Beziers, 

assassination  of,  92-3. 
Reccared,  King,  57-8. 
Rectus,  the  brothers,  463. 
RedcmptorisC  monks,  fanaticitm  o^ 

471. 
Reformation,  object  of,  214,  246. 
Rcichsug,  anti-Semitic  feeling  in, 

425- 
Rettgtous  Code  (Maimonides),  75-6. 
keliquet  oj  Ancient  Poetry  (Bishop 

Percy),  258,  268. 
Renaissance,  object  of,  214;  286. 
Renan.  Ernest,  430.31,  432, 
Rennes,  434,  435. 
Resettlement  in  England,  375-85. 
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^^^^H              Resurrection,  Church  of,  41. 

Queen  of,  393, 402-3  ;  economic     1 

^^^^H              Rftour  Le^  de  Jhusaltm^  435. 

miser)*  of,  402.                                ■ 

^^^^H              Reubcni,  David,  169-71. 

Roumanian   independence,   recog-  ^ 

^^^^H               Rcuchlin,  John,  225,  232. 

nition     of;     385  ;     citizenship, 

^^^^^H               Rhine,  Jews  of,  404. 

385-6;  language,  389  ;  legj*la- 

^^^^H               Rhode,  IsUnd  oi,  277. 

tion,     object     of,     393,     474; 

^^^^^H               Richard    Cocur    dc     Lion,    220 ; 

Labour  Law,  398 ;  Constitution, 

^^^^^B                 anti-Jewish    de  mo  nsira  lions    in 

revision  of,  400  ;   Jews  efficient 

^^^^^P                   reign   of,   1 20- 1      confers  privi- 

farmen,  ;io.                                    M 

^^^^^1                 leges  on  Jews, 

Roumanians,  origin  of^  386,  588.     1 

^^^^^H              Ripon,  Marquc$s  of,  599. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  286.            H 

^^^^^1              Rishon    Ic  Sion,  wine-growing  at, 

Rubcnstein,  327,  328.                       V 

^^^1                   SC>9- 

Russell,  Lord  John,  321. 

^^^^H              Roberts,  Lord,  447. 

Russia,  Jews  in,  329-78  ;  subjected 

^^^^^H              Roman   writers,   unanimous    con- 

to  conscription,  332  ;  emancipa- 

^^^^^r                  demnation  of  Jews,  31. 

tion  of  serfs,  333;  Ukase  ( 1 804) 

^^V                      Roman    Catholic    reaction   against 

relieves  oppression,   331   (1864), 

^^1                         the  Reformation,  202  ;  Catholic 

344  J    outbreaks    against,    338, 

^^H                           apologists,  282  ;  Catholic  clerics, 

348:     expulsion      &om,     350; 

^^1                           432  ;  Church,  408  ;  anti-Semi- 

persecution   of,   362,  443,  482, 

^^H                           tism  fostered  by,  427. 

489  ;  sign  petition  to  Ministers, 

^^1                     Roman  rule,  Jews   under,   18-27, 

351  ;  as  recruits,  352,  376. 

^^M                          40;    driven    from    Rome,    34; 

Russia,  opposition  of,  to  Occidental 

^^1                           evidence    not    accepted    against 

reform,  330  ;  conflict  with  Tor- 

^^H                           Christians,    49 ;    as    traders    in 

key,   335;    Jewish   question   in,      , 

^H                         Rome,    $2,    54;     182,    18^-6, 

349-50  :    Batoam  forti6ed   by,  m 

^^r                         190-1  ;    edict    of  prohibitions. 

+°'-    ^                                            1 

f                                208;  310,  311. 

Russian  Empire,   history   oC  351  ;  ■ 

'  '                            Romans,    massacre    of,    bj-    Jews, 

emancipation     of     serfs,     333  ;  " 

35-6 

religious    fanaticism    rare,    339; 

Romanticism,   relation  of,  to   Ro- 

tyranny, 336-7  ;  peasant,  340-1, 

manism,  480. 

344-5,  364  ;  causes  of  ill-feeling 

Roosevelt,  President,  400. 

towards  Jews,   338-9  ;  admini*- 

Rothschild,  Baron  Lionel  de,  32I, 

trative  policy,  346-7,  362,  366, 
377  ;   Christians,    ignorance  of. 

322,  323-4;  Edmund  dc,  509; 

Lord,  466. 

347  ;  Jews,  gifted  writers,  355. 

L                               Rothschild  Banlc  (Paris),  433. 

'                               Roumania,    Jews     in,     379-403  ; 

Russo-Jewish  Committee,  443. 

oppression    of,    482  ;    prejudice 

Sadducees,  6  ;   religious  tenets,  7, 

against   Hebrew    race    in,    379, 

8,  495.  508. 

k                                   429, 436  ;  persecution  of,  393-6, 
r                                   443  ;  cause  of  oppression,  395  ; 

Salcmo,  School  of^  69. 

Salimbcne,  178. 

emigrationfrom,  397,  398  ;  £ng- 

Sa1isbur)\  Lord,  488. 

bnd's  attitude  towards,   398-9  ; 

Salomons,  Alderman,  324. 

political  condition    of  Jews   in. 

Samaritans,  37,  49. 

392  ;     their    cause    advocated. 

Sanhedrin,  The,  institntion  of^  4; 

483  ;    Jewish    disabilities    ques- 

convoked, 302;  303. 

tion  in,   391  J   Roman  colonists 

Sappho,  3. 

in,   386 ;    as   a   highway,    388  ; 

SazonofF,  370. 
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^■Schiller,  291. 

Spam,  Jews  in,   56-7,  59,  60,  69, 

^1  Schneider,  Hcrr,  429. 

70,  74.  75.  84*  "03.  "40«  <66; 

■  Scott,  Sir  Walter,  313,  31+,  315. 

higher  type  of,    142;   causes  of 

^■Seleacids,  Gracco-Syrian,  policy  of. 

anti-Judaism,  143;  slaughierof,      i 

■      3i   5*  ^t  22- 

HSA    149.    »57.    »58-9i    re- 

^■Semites,  hatred   of  Spaniards  for. 

strictive  measures  against,  150-1, 

■     40$. 

153;  regarded  as  outlaws,  153; 

^■Serene,  60-1. 

Jews  love   for,    162;   200,  317, 

^1  Scrvia,  condition  of  Jews  in,  ^83, 

324,326,  343.  44»- 

■      384.  483. 

Spanish   Jews,    173,    382  ;    perse- 

H Servian  Law,  rights  of  Jew  under, 

cution  of,  404.                                     , 

■      384- 

Spectator,  the,  282.                                 | 

H^Scverus,  Bishops  ofMagona,  57. 

Spcktor,  355.                                            i 

H' Shakespeare,  273,  300. 

Spinoza,  Baruch,  251-4,  298,  326, 

H*  Shekel  Account,  the,  506. 

440>44<- 

H  SAuUhan    Artuh     (Joseph     Caro), 

St.  Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  79- 

H         21 

80,81. 

■  Shylock.  174.,  313,314,315. 

St.  Louis,  see  Louis  IX. 

■  Siberia,  463. 

Steinthal,  328,  44a. 

^H  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  ol  Po- 

StOcker,  Adolph,   418,  419,  422  ; 

^       land,  329. 

expelled  from  Court,  425. 

Sigismund,    King,    converted     to 

Strabo,  fiivourable  mention  of  Jews, 

Catholicism,  55. 

31- 

Simeon  the  Stylites,  48. 

Suetonius,  21  «. 

^L Simon,  acclaimed  High  Priest,  4. 
^f  Sinai,  Mount,  27$. 
'        Singer,  Simeon,  448. 

Sweden borg,  320. 

Swiuerland,  Jewish  pcnecution  in. 

101  ;    304;     political     e<jaality 

Sipyaghin,  368. 

of  Jews  in,  305-6. 

H  Sisebut,  King,  treatment  of  Jews, 

Synagogue,  280,  298,  355  ;   inter- 

■     S8. 

marriage     tolerated      but      not 

■  Sisenand,    Jews    under    rule     of. 

sanctioned  by,  303  ;   in  Seville, 

■      S8-9- 

311;    of  Middle    Ages,     396  ; 

■  Sixtns  v.,  enlightened   policy  oi. 

devotion   to,  480  ;   struggle  be- 

~      205-6. 

tween  State  and,  505. 

Skene,  of  Rubislaw,  31a. 

Syria,  60.                                              J 

H   Skuptchina.    election    of   Jew    to, 
■       384- 

^ 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  212.           ^H 

Smela,  anii-Semitic  riots  at,  371. 

Tdifie-Tsli  (Manin  Luther),  a  16-7, 

Socialiffn  in  Russia,  358. 

220. 

Social    Democrats,  denounce  anti- 

Tacitus,  31,  32.  35. 

Semitic     agitation,      422  ;      as 

Talleyrand,  297.                                       ' 

H       champions  of  Jews,  429. 

Talmud,  The,   5,  53,  ;;,  63,  64, 

B  Socrates,  390. 

72,  75  ;    general  confiscation  oi^A 

H  Solomon,  of  tigypt,  52.  71. 

97;  burning  of.  97-H;  li^><|fl| 

"  ^ngs  ofZion  (Jchuda  Halevi),  72. 

142,  145,   153,  190,  aoa,  >9^ 

Sotnowice,  anti-Jewish  disturbance 

206,242,  354t497.  508.               1 

att  37^- 

Talmudic;il     School     of    Wain          1 

South  Africa,  dread  of  alien  com- 

("Tree      of     Life     C                   J 

H       petUor  in,  451,  478. 

1 
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Talmudism,  380,  42$. 

Tarik,  60. 

Tartars,  appeal  to  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
3j6. 

Tauricn,  Jewish  workman  for- 
bidden to  reside  in,  346. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  281. 

Temple  (at  Jerusalem),  restoration 
of,  4;  19,  z I,  22  ;  destruction  oF, 
26-7,29,197;  Strabo*9  reverence 
for,  31  ;  Greek  fables,  32-33; 
35,  37;  rebuilding  begun  under 
Julian,  46;  49,  190,  111,  378, 
487. 

Test  Acts,  Repeal  of,  322. 

Testament,  New,  275,  277. 

Testament,  The  Old,  Septuagin  c 
translation  of^  z;  96,  106,   116, 

Theodoric,  conquest  of  Italy   by, 

53;  enlightened  administration, 

53-4'  . 
Theodosius  L,  52. 
Thcodosius  the  Great,  46,  48. 
Theodosius     the     Younger,     47, 

48. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  234,  235,  248, 

412. 
Thucydides,  14. 
Tiberias,  38,  48,  484,  507. 
Tiberius,  penecution  of  Jews  by, 

21-22. 

Titus,  triumphal  arch  of,  27;    34, 

35.49.  57- 
Toledo,  Council  ofi  57  ;  60. 
Torah,  the,  2,  3,  64. 
Torquemada,  Thomas  de,    155-6, 

159,  161-3,  165, 
Tortosa,   religious   controveny  at, 

152-3. 
Toulouse,  68  ;  Count  of,  68,  69. 
TractafuSf  the  (Spinoza),  254. 
Trajan,  Emperor,  35. 
Traube,  328. 

Trent,  198  ;   rocks  of,  199. 
Trevelyan,  Charles,  464. 
Tsukermann's  Synagogue,  372. 
Tudcla,  "Jewish  barrier"  of,  143, 

198. 


Turkey,  Jews  in,  173-4,  *76,  i96-7« 
384,491-2;  Christians  in,  384 
and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  40a; 
policy  of  a  regenerated,  438. 

Ukraine,  238-9,240,  241. 
United      Russian      RevolutiontstSf 

370. 
Universities  Tests  Act,  324. 
Urbino,  Duke  of,  204. 
Usury  and  the  Jews,  io;-t4,  116, 

»i9»    '3o»    134-5;    m>»cal  case 

of,    128-9;    S^^^   ^'^^  abatement 

of,  273, 

Valens,  Arian,  Emperor,  46. 

Vanncs,  Council  ofi  55. 

Venetian  Republic,  Jews'  position 
in,  198-200,  201-2. 

Venice,  329. 

Victorian  era,  ideals  of,  456. 

Vienna,  Jews  banished  from,  242-3; 
in,  292,  309,  400  ;  Act  signed 
i'*?  305  ;  anti-Semitic  nujority 
in  Municipal  Council,  428. 

Vilna,  351,  376. 

Virchow,  423. 

Voltaire,  286,  287,  291,  293. 

Voltaire-Hirsch  lawsuit,  288-9. 

Wagstaff,  Vice-Consul,  342. 
Wallachia,  Jews  of,  382. 
War  of  Liberation,  305,  307. 
Warsaw,  Jews  of,  354,  376. 
Welldon,  Bishop,  468. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  438. 
Westphalia,  Treaty  of.  233-234. 
Whalley,  Major,  278. 
Whitehall,  conference  at,  278. 
ff'Ao  is  to  blame?  (Pronin),  359, 
Wickliffe,  245. 
William     Rufiis,     toleration     for 

Judaism,  1 16-7. 
Willi.im  I.  (Emperor),  335, 
William  and  Mary,  282. 
Williams,  Roger,  278. 
Wilna,  Elijah,  352. 
Witte,  M.  de,  370. 
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Zangwill,  Israel,  41,  4a,  465,  466, 
506,511,  515,  516,  517. 

Zebi,  Sabbaui,  174-6,  242,  281, 
326,  484. 

Zion,  desolation  of^  26  ;  yearning 
towards,  94, 164,488  ;  mourning 
over,  485,  487  ;  effect  of  de- 
struction of^  485. 

Zionism,  482-518  ;  opposition  to- 
wards, 493,  495  ;  and  Abdul 
Hamid,   501  ;    divenity  among 


the  delegates,  503  ;  progress  of, 

506. 
Zionist  Association,  490  ;   annual 

congresses,  49 1 ;  Zionist  Colonial 

Bank  (London),  506. 
Zionist  League  in  London,  515. 
Zionist  programme,  490, 491, 493  ; 

newspaper  (Die  ff^tJt),  490. 
^iMAVjrtf,  an  anti-Semitic  organ,  358. 
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